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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H,  R.  9811 


Feb,  U,  1965  Both  Houses  received  President's  fari*  message, 

H,  Doc,  73,  Print  of  document, 

April  196^  Both  Houses  received  President's  proposed 

farm  bill,  H,  Doc,  137,  Print  of  document. 

Copy  of  proposed  bill. 

Summary  of  principal  provisions  of  proposed 
bill. 

Section  by  section  explanation  of  proposed 
bill. 

Sen.  Ellender  introduced  and  discussed  S,  1702 
which  was  referred  to  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  Print  of  bill  and  remarks 
of  Sen.  Ellender, 

Rep,  Cooley  introduced  and  discussed  H.  R.  7097 
which  was  referred  to  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  Print  of  bill  and  remarks  of  Rep, 
Cooley, 

House  Agriculture  Committee  committee  print, 
"Summary  and  Section-by-Section  Analysis  of 
H.  R,  7097." 


June 

22, 

1965 

House  committee  approved  feed  grains  title  of 
H,  R,  7097. 

June 

2U, 

1965 

House  committee  approved  cropland  adjustment 
title  of  H.  R.  7097. 

June 

25, 

1965 

House  committee  approved  wheat  title  of  H,  R, 
7097. 

June 

28, 

1965 

Sen,  Kuchel  inserted  his  testimony  opposing 
rice  provisions  of  S,  1702, 

July 

9, 

1965 

Sen,  Nelson  submitted  proposed  amendments  to 

s.  1702. 

July 

13, 

1965 

House  committee  ordered  clean  bill  introduced 
in  lieu  of  H.  R.  7097. 

Rep,  Cooley  introduced  H,  R,  9811  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  House  Agriculture  Committee,  Print 
of  bill  as  introduced. 
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INDEX  AND  SUMMARY  OF  H.  R.  9811,  cont'd 


Julj 

15,  196^ 

House  committee  voted  to  report  H,  R,  9811, 

July 

20,  196^ 

House  committee  reported  H,  R,  9811  vith  amend¬ 
ment.  H.  Report  No,  631.  Print  of  bill  and 
report. 

Aug, 

10,  196^ 

House  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open  rule  on 

H.  R.  9811. 

Aug. 

11,  1965 

House  Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  H,  R.  9811.  H.  Res.  5l2, 
H,  Rept.  777.  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

Aug, 

17,  1965 

House  began  debate  on  H.R,  9811, 

Aug. 

18,  1965 

House  continued  debate  on  H.  R,  9811, 

Aug, 

19,  1965 

House  passed  H.  R,  9811  with  amendments. 

A\ig, 

20,  1965 

H,  R.  9811  was  referred  to  Senate  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee,  Print  of  bill  as 
referred. 

Aug. 

25,  1965 

Sen.  Carlson  submitted  proposed  amendment  on 

CCC  wheat  sales. 

Aug. 

26,  1965 

Sen.  Case  submitted  proposed  amendment  to 
authorize  marketing  order  for  eggs. 

Sept. 

2,  1965 

Senate  committee  ordered  H,  R.  9811  reported 
with  amendment. 

Sept. 

7,  1965 

Senate  committee  reported  K,  R,  9811  with 
amendment,  S.  Report  No,  687.  Print  of  bill 
and  report. 

Sen.  Kdchcl  criticized  cotton  provisions  of 
Senate  committee  bill. 

Sept. 

8,  1965 

Several  Senators  submitted  amendments  to  H.  R, 
9811. 

Sept, 

9,  1965 

Senate  began  debate  on  H,  R,  9811, 

Summary  of  H,  R,  9811  as  reported  by  Senate 
committee. 

Sept. 

10,  1965 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H,  R.  9811. 

Sept, 

13,  1965 

Senate  continued  debate  on  H,  R.  9811, 
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INDEX  AND  SUMART  OF  H.  R.  9811,  cont’d 


Sept  • 

lU,  196^ 

Senate  passed  H,  R,  9811  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

Sept, 

20,  1965 

House  conferees  were  appointed. 

Sept# 

2h,  1965 

Conferees  continued  in  executive  session. 

Sept, 

27,  1965 

Conferees  continued  in  executive  session. 

Oct, 

6,  1965 

House  received  conference  report  on  H,  R, 
9811.  H.  Report  No,  1123.  Print  of  report. 

Oct, 

8,  1965 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Oct, 

12,  1965 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Not, 

3,  1965 

Approved:  Public  Law  89** 321, 

Hearings : 

Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 
S.  399,  et  al.  Parts  1  and  2. 


H.  Agricnilture  Committee: 

H.  R.  8li:9,  "Cotton",  Serial  Lj 

H.  R.  7097,  "Wheat  &  Feed  Grains",  Serial  J, 

H.  R.  7097,  "Rice",  Serial  I; 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

October  1965 


THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  takes  direct  aim  on  the  most  pressing 
surplus  commodities.  It  seeks  to  improve  the  commodity  programs  by  drawing 
on  past  experience. 

Commodity  programs  play  a  key  role  in  protecting  farm  prices  and  income  from 
the  depressing  effects  of  surplus  production.  These  programs  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  improvement  in  the  level  of  farm  income  in  recent  years. 
This  year  realized  net  farm  income  may  reach  $13.5  billion,  the  highest  in 
more  than  a  decade.  Despite  this  improvement,  agriculture  is  not  sharing 
fully  in  the  Nation's  high  level  of  prosperity.  Yet,  without  these  commodity 
programs,  the  consensus  of  several  studies  is  a  50  percent  or  more  reduction 
in  farm  income. 

The  new  law  recognizes  the  continuing  need  to  live  with  and  manage  abundance. 
Agricultural  abundance  has  meant  reasonable  food  prices  with  an  ever-rising 
standard  of  living  for  consumers  while  threatening  the  economic  existence 
of  farmers.  Pushed  upward  by  steadily  increasing  yields  per  acre,  U.  S. 
agriculture's  output  level  for  several  crops,  particularly  those  in  longtime 
surplus  difficulties,  has  a  potential  far  in  excess  of  expanding  needs. 

The  commodity  programs  for  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  embraced  in  the 
Act,  seek  to  strike  a  balance  between  production  potential  and  ample  supplies 
and  between  adequate  farm  income  levels  and  reasonable  government  expenditures. 
It  would  foster  ample  supplies  to  fill  adequately  consumer's  needs  and  to 
meet  our  foreign  obligations.  It  authorizes  acreage  diversion  programs  to 
balance  production  with  needs  for  all  three  crops  with  payments  to  maintain 
income  from  the  retired  acres.  The  diverted  acres  provision  would  also  be 
extended  to  rice,  if  it  were  necessary  to  reduce  acreage  below  present  levels. 
The  cropland  adjustment  title  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these  commodity 
programs  by  encouraging  longer  periods  of  retirement  at  less  government  cost 
annually.  This  program  also  offers  the  basis  for  converting  cropland  into 
other  uses  needed  by  expanding  urban  populations.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  encouraging  conservation  uses  aimed  at  beautifying  the  countryside  and 
at  preventing  water  and  air  pollution  and  by  shifting  land  to  recreational 
uses  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  hiking. 

The  commodity  programs  will  continue  to  work  toward  reduction  of  surpluses 
to  pare  government  outlay.  The  pricing  provisions  would  encourage  maximum 
domestic  use  of  all  three.  At  the  same  time,  the  market  price  support  would 
be  around  world  levels.  This  would  continue  the  competitive  position  of 
feed  grains  in  world  markets.  It  would  permit  the  continued  export  of  wheat 
with  little  or  no  government  subsidy  assistance.  For  cotton,  U.S.  production 
would  be  directly  competitive  with  foreign  output  and  should  restore  lost 
export  markets. 
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The  dairy  title  will  enable  producers  in  federal  milk  marketing  order  areas 
to  adjust  their  production  to  that  amount  needed  for  use  as  fluid  milk  and 
receive  the  higher  fluid  milk  price.  It  would  lessen  the  need  for  them  to 
increase  their  production  in  order  to  keep  income  up  as  under  the  present 
system  of  blending  the  higher  price  for  milk  for  fluid  use  with  the  lower 
price  for  milk  for  manufacturing  and  other  uses.  Any  drop  in  production 
resulting  from  this  new  provision  would  be  reflected  in  reduced  government 
costs . 

The  wool  provisions  will  be  continued  much  as  in  the  past,  except  for  an 
increase  in  the  minimum  support  price  for  wool  in  order  to  help  sheep 
producers'  incomes. 

The  rice  provisions,  in  addition  to  authorizing  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
would  also  keep  price- support  loan  differentials  among  the  different  varieties 
of  rice  at  the  current  spread.  The  margin  of  support  between  the  short  and 
long  grain  varieties  has  been  widening  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

The  Act  will  also  provide  (1)  for  extending  the  authority  for  producer 
certification  of  compliance  with  acreage  provisions  of  various  programs, 

(2)  continuing  the  lease  of  specified  tobacco  acreage  allotments,  (3)  pur¬ 
chases  of  dairy  products  from  the  market  to  meet  program  needs,  (A)  continuing 
the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments, 

(5)  a  study  of  farm  income  levels  in  relation  to  parity  of  income,  (6) 
conditions  for  reconstituting  farms  for  allotment  and  base  acreage  purposes, 
and  (7)  the  shift  of  allotments  and  base  acreages  on  public  lands. 

SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS 
Title  I  —  Dairy 

This  title  provides  authority  for  a  "Class  I  base  plan"  In  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  areas  In  the  United  States.  Adoption  of  the  plan  Is  optional  with 
each  marketing  order  area,  and  may  be  put  Into  effect  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  after  a  public  hearing  and  then  by  at  least  two- thirds  of  the 
eligible  dairy  farmers  voting  In  a  referendum.  Farmers  will  vote  Individually. 
Bloc  voting  by  cooperatives  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  legislation  amends  present  provisions  In  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  producer  bases  for  seasonal 
adjustments.  These  new  amendments  would  terminate  on  December  31,  1969. 

The  amended  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a 
base  for  each  producer  who  supplied  milk  to  that  market  during  some  previous 
period.  The  method  of  determining  the  base  and  the  base  period  would  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  from  evidence  recorded  at  a  public  hearing.  These 
bases  would  provide  the  means  of  apportioning  the  higher  valued  fluid  sales 
among  producers.  For  milk  delivered  within  his  base,  the  producer  would 
receive  a  price  reflecting  the  higher  fluid  sales  values.  He  would  be  paid 
the  lower  manufacturing  price  for  all  milk  marketed  above  this  base.  These 
bases  could  be  transferred  under  certain  conditions. 


Any  increases  in  Class  I  sales  or  any  bases  forfeited  would  be  made  available 
first  to  new  producers  and  hardship  cases.  The  legislation  makes  it  clear 
that  marketing  orders  may  be  issued  for  milk  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  it  is  not  intended  to  change  the  legal  status  of 
producer-handlers.  Present  seasonal  base  rating  plans  would  be  subject  to 
the  new  procedures.  Otherwise,  Federal  orders  (unless  amended)  would  not  be 
affected  under  the  legislation. 

Federal  milk  orders: 

The  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  help 
assure  consumers  of  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of  fresh,  wholesome  milk  by 
establishing  and  maintaining  orderly  conditions  for  dairy  farmers  in  marketing 
milk. 

The  orders  establish  minimum  prices,  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  other 
economic  factors,  which  milk  dealers,  or  handlers,  must  pay  to  dairy  farmers 
for  the  milk  they  deliver.  The  price  depends  on  whether  the  milk  is  ultimately 
used  for  bottling  purposes  or  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products.  All 
dealers  must  pay  at  least  the  minimum  price  to  farmers  for  milk  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  orders  regulate  only  dairy  plants  in  the  market.  They  do  not  control 
production  or  prevent  the  farmer  from  selling  his  milk  to  any  dealer  he  chooses. 
The  orders  do  not  guarantee  the  farmer  a  market  with  any  buyer.  And  they  do 
not  fix  retail  prices. 

Voluntary  in  nature,  the  orders  are  generally  requested  by  dairy  farmers  or 
their  cooperative  associations.  Public  hearings  at  which  all  interested  persons 
may  submit  evidence  are  held  when  a  marketing  order  is  proposed,  and  USDA 
issues  a  recommendation  based  on  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing. 

After  considering  any  exceptions  which  might  be  filed  on  its  recommendation, 

USDA  issues  a  final  decision,  which  is  subject  to  approval  by  dairy  farmers 
before  the  order  may  be  put  into  effect.  Any  subsequent  amendment  in  the 
provisions  of  the  order  must  go  through  the  same  public-hearing  and  farmer- 
approval  procedure  before  it  is  adopted. 

Title  II  --  Wool 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  'extended  through  December  31,  1969  with 
only  one  change  --  a  new  formula  for  determining  the  support  price  of  shorn 
wool . 

The  support  price  is  determined  by  computing  the  ratio  of  ( 1)  the  average 
parity  index  for  shorn  wool  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  support  price  is  determined,  and  (2)  the  average  parity 
index  for  shorn  wool  for  1958,  1959  and  I960.  That  ratio  is  multiplied 
by  62  cents . 

Currently  the  support  rate  is  62  cents  a  pound.  Under  the  new  formula  the 
support  rate  for  1966  would  be  about  65  cents  a  pound. 
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Title  III  --  Feed  Grains 

This  title  continues  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for  four  more  years 
(  1966  through  1969  crops)  .  It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  for  price-support 
loans  and  in-kind  payments  to  program  participants.  In  keeping  the  price 
support  range  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  corn  (with  comparable 
levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye)  it  provides  the  basis  for 
support  prices  around  levels  of  recent  years.  By  diverting  acreage  from 
feed  grain  production  to  conservation  uses,  participants  would  receive 
payments - in-kind  to  maintain  income.  Provisions  include: 

1.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  included;  barley  also,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  Oats  and  rye  also  may  be  included  but  only 
when  wheat  is  produced  on  an  oat-rye  base  under  the  substitu¬ 
tion  privilege.  Participants  may  be  authorized  to  grow 

soybeans  in  place  of  feed  grains  and  receive  feed  grain  price-  ( 

support  payments  on  that  acreage. 

2.  Malting  barley  may  be  exempted  from  diversion  requirements  as 
in  the  past. 

3.  A  producer  becomes  eligible  for  price  support  by  diverting  a 
specified  part  of  his  base  acreage.  (In  previous  programs, 
this  has  been  20  percent  of  the  base.) 

4.  Price  support  will  be  extended  through  loans  and  payments. 

Price  support  for  corn  will  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye . 

5.  The  total  production  from  the  permitted  acres  will  be  eligible 

for  price- support  loans.  Price- support  payments  based  on  ^ 

projected  yields  would  be  made  to  participators  on  such  part  ^ 

of  their  base  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  program  effective. 

Projected  yields  established  for  each  farm  for  computing 
program  benefits  will  be  indicative  of  the  yield  per  acre 
expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices  and 
normal  weather  conditions. 

6.  Payments  for  acreage  diverted  from  feed  grain  to  conservation 
uses  may  be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  total  county  price- support 
rate  (loan  plus  price-support  payment)  multiplied  by  the  farm 
projected  yield. 

7.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  diverted  acreage  could  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato , 
and  flax  at  reduced  payment  rates. 


8.  Producers  could  substitute  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acreages 
and  feed  grain  on  their  wheat  acreages  as  under  the  1965 
program  if  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated  payments  could  be  made  at 
time  of  sign-up. 

10.  The  provision  that  the  established  base  acreage  of  conserving 
crops  on  the  farm  must  be  maintained,  is  continued. 

11.  The  existing  authority  for  miaimum  resale  prices  of  CCC-owned 
feed  grains  is  continued. 

12.  Producers  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  acreage  needed  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of  price- 
support  payments  will  be  considered  as  having  planted  the 

'  necessary  number  of  acres,  except  where  feed  grains  are  substi¬ 

tuted  for  wheat. 

Changes  from  previous  leRislation . 

Barley  would  be  included  only  if  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

Price-support  payments-in-kind  can  be  varied  and  made  only  on  a  part  of  the 
acres  planted  for  harvest.  This  would  provide  the  mechanism  to  make  payments 
to  participants  according  to  the  degree  of  participation.  The  authority 
to  make  payments  on  only  part  of  the  acres  p lanted- -  such  as  50  percent  of 
the  base  but  not  in  excess  of  the  acres  p lanted- -wou Id  provide  the  added 
flexibility  to  permit  the  channeling  of  funds  to  those  farms  making  the 
greater  contribution  to  the  surplus  reduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies  of  soybeans,  the  Secretary  may  permit 
producers  to  substitute  soybeans  for  feed  grains  on  their  permitted  feed  grain 
acreage  (but  not  on  diverted  acreage)  and  still  earn  feed  grain  price- support 
paymients  .  This  would  provide  added  flexibility  in  planning  with  the 

opportunity  to  m.aximize  income.  It  could  also  be  used  to  encourage  production 
of  soybeans  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  production  of  unneeded  feed  grains. 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and  price- support  payments  could  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  has  been  removed.  Land  value 
is  not  always  a  fair  criteria  of  producing  capacity.  Land  in  suburban  areas 
is  higher  priced  while  not  necessarily  as  a  result  of  superior  productiveness. 
In  any  event,  these  payments  would  be  directly  related  to  the  farm's  productive 
ability  since  they  would  be  based  on  the  farm  expected  yields. 

Crambe  and  plantago  ovato  are  added  to  the  list  of  non-surplus  crops  which 
may  be  substituted  on  feed  grain  diverted  acres. 

Farmers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  their  feed  grains  because  of  some 
natural  disaster  will  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  same  program  benefits  as  if 
they  had  planted  provided  the  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  an 
income-producing  crop. 
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The  yields  on  which  diversion  payments  would  be  computed  would  be  the  yield 
expected  on  the  farm  in  the  current  year  rather  than  being  limited  to  a 
historical  5-year  average.  This  will  bring  program  yields  more  nearly  on  a 
par  with  actual  yields. 


Title  IV  --  Cotton 


This  title  continues  the  one-price  approach  to  keep  cotton  and  cotton  product 
competitive  with  man-made  fibers  and  foreign  production.  It  attacks  surplus 
cotton  production  with  a  program  similar  to  the  successful  acreage  diversion 
programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  maintains  cotton  farmers'  incomes 
through  payment  supplements. 

The  provisions  are: 

1.  The  present  16  million  acre  minimum  national  allotment  and 
marketing  quota  provisions,  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provisions,  and  the  release  and  reapportionment  provisions 
are  continued . 

2.  Establishes  farm  domestic  allotments.  These  will  not  be  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

3.  At  least  a  12.5  percent  reduction  from  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (as  established  after  release  of  acreage  from  the 
farm  or  reapportionment  of  acreage  to  the  farm  and  after 
any  transfer  of  allotm.ent  by  sale  or  lease)  is  required  for 
1966  if  price  support  or  other  program  benefits  are  desired. 

For  the  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  set  the  mandatory  reduction  requirement  at  zero  to  12.5 
percent.  Farmers  who  make  the  mandatory  reduction  will 
qualify  as  cooperators.  There  is  an  exception  for  small 
farms  from  which  no  allotment  is  released  --  no  reduction 

will  be  required  (a)  on  farms  with  an  allotment  of  10  acres 
or  less,  and  (b)  on  farms  on  which  the  projected  yield  of 
the  farm  allotment  times  the  projected  yield  is  3,600  pounds 
or  less. 

4.  Permits  a  person  who  was  the  operator  of  a  farm  which  had  a 

1965  cotton  allotment  and  who  is  the  operator  of  the  farm 

both  in  1965  and  the  subsequent  year  (or  heir  who  succeeds  him), 
to  stay  out  of  the  program  and  plant  and  sell  for  export  with¬ 
out  having  to  pay  marketing  quota  penalties.  It  establishes  a 
national  export  market  acreage  reserve  of  250,000  acres  for 

1966  and  establishes  a  range  of  zero  to  250,000  acres  reserve 
for  1967,  1968  and  1969  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
specified  reductions  in  carryover.  In  order  to  participate, 
farmers  must  apply  for  their  share  of  this  export  acreage. 

All  of  the  cotton  produced  on  a  farm  having  export  market 
acreage  must  be  exported  without  benefit  of  any  government 
export  subsidy  and  the  producers  would  forego  all  price 
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support  on  cotton  produced  on  this  farm.  Also,  the  operator 
who  elects  to  forego  price  support  for  any  one  of  the  four 
years  covered  by  this  program  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support  for  any  such  year  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  has 
a  substantial  or  controlling  interest,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary . 

5.  Price- support  payments  will  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment.  This  payment  when  added 
to  the  loan  rate  will  reflect  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity  for  the  projected  yield  of  the  permitted  acreage 
(for  1966  the  permitted  acreage  is  87.5  percent  of  the  farm 
allotment)  and  cannot  be  less  than  9  cents  a  pound.  For 
1966  the  indicated  rate  is  9.42  cents. 

6.  Provides  loans  to  cooperators  at  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price  (for  1966,  21 
cents)  available  on  the  actual  production  of  cotton  by 
cooperators . 

7.  Provides  that  diversion  payments  will  be  made  on  the  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator. 
These  payments  are  to  be  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  the  month  when  the  rate  for  diversion 
payments  is  announced  (10.5  cents  a  pound  is  indicated  for 
1966)  on  the  projected  yield  of  the  acreage  diverted  ( 12% 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment)  .  Small  farms  which  are  not 
required  to  divert  any  acreage  are  eligible  for  payments 

on  the  projected  yield  of  an  acreage  equal  to  35  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  they  do  not  plant  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

8  .  For  any  acreage  diverted  in  addition  to  the  required 

diversion  the  diversion  rate  will  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  but  not  to 
exceed  40  percent  of  parity  for  the  projected  yield  of 
the  acreage  diverted.  The  indicated  rate  for  1966  is  10.5 
cents  . 

9  .  The  limit  on  acreage  diverted  for  payment  is  a  total  of 

35  percent  of  the  farm  allotment. 

10.  Makes  producers  who  do  not  want  to  plant  any  of  their  acreage 
allotment  eligible  for  diversion  payment  on  12%  percent  of 
their  farm  allotment.  The  balance  of  the  allotment  may  be 
released  for  reapportionment. 
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11.  Acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  must  be 
placed  in  conservation  uses.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  planting  of  certain  minor  crops  on  the 
retired  acreage. 

12.  Provides  no  change  from  present  law  on  release  and 
reapportionment  of  cotton  allotments. 

13.  Requires  CCC  to  make  cotton  available  for  domestic  use  at 
the  same  prices  that  it  sells  for  export,  but  not  less 
than  110  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  and  that  it  m.ust  sell 
each  year  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market  price  to 
provide  the  difference  between  estimated  production  and 
use . 

14.  Provides  that  any  farmer  desiring  to  sell  or  lease  his 
upland  cotton  allotment  to  other  farmers  may  do  so  only  to 
another  farmer  within  that  county,  unless  the  farmers  of 
that  county  have  voted  in  a  referendum  (by  a  two- thirds 
affirmative  vote) ,  that  it  may  be  sold  or  leased  outside 
the  county.  In  no  case  may  the  allotment  be  leased  or 
sold  outside  the  State.  Transfers  of  allotments,  by 
lease  or  sale,  may  be  filed  with  the  county  ASC  committee 
only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31.  Allotments  may  be  leased  during  the  four  years 
covered  by  the  Act  and  be  in  effect  for  the  time  specified 
in  the  lease  arrangement.  Various  restrictions  not 
enumerated  here  apply  to  transfers  by  sale  or  lease. 

15.  Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allotments  between  producers 
within  a  county  or  an  adjoining  county  is  authorized 
under  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

16.  As  much  as  50  percent  of  the  payment  determined  for  a  farm 
can  be  made  in  advance  of  the  determination  of  performance 
on  the  farm  and  the  balance  will  be  made  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes.  Payments  may  be  assigned  to 
persons  and  firms  making  crop  production  loans  to  farmers. 

17.  Under  the  cropland  adjustment  program  farmers  may  retire 
land  from  production  under  5-  to  10-year  contracts,  with 
the  requirement  for  1966  that  all  of  at  least  one  surplus 
crop  be  placed  in  the  program;  however,  for  1966  the  ASCS 
county  committee  may  request  that  cotton  acreage  be 
excluded  from  coverage  under  this  program  by  the  Secretary. 
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Changes  from  previous  legislation. 

Price- support  loans  will  be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  average  world 
market  price  for  cotton.  To  maintain  farm  income  from  cotton  and  encourage 
adjustments  in  acreages  planted  to  cotton,  price  support  and  diversion 
payments  will  be  made  at  varying  payment  rates  to  producers,  depending  on 
participation  with  acreage  reduction  provisions. 

The  equalization  payments  made  to  handlers  and  others  will  be  eliminated. 

U.  S.  cotton  market  prices  will  move  with  world  prices. 

Farmers  may  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  forego 
price-support  loans  and  payments  on  farms  receiving  export  market  acreage. 

Farmers  may  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  forego  price- 
support  loans  and  payments  on  farms  receiving  export  market  acreage.  In  this 
case,  all  cotton  must  be  exported. 

The  sale  and  lease  of  upland  cotton  allotments  is  permitted. 

Farmers  must  underplant  their  allotments  in  order  to  qualify  as  cooperators; 
however,  they  receive  diversion  payments  on  the  retired  acreage  and  may 
receive  increased  payment  if  acreage  is  diverted  above  the  minimum  diversion 
requirement . 

Long  term  contracts  for  the  retirement  of  cropland  from  production  will  be 
available  under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 


Title  V  --  Wheat 


This  title  improves  and  continues  for  four  years  ( 1966  through  1969  crops) 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program.  Provisions  are: 

1.  Marketing  quotas  are  suspended  while  the  program  is  in  effect. 

2.  Beginning  in  1967,  computation  of  State,  county  and  farm 
wheat  allotments  is  simplified.  Each  will  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  allotment  instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  5-  and  10-year  history.  It  will  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  change  the  present  acreage  relationships  between 
States,  counties,  and  farms,  and  will  reflect  the  increases 
made  in  small  farm  allotments  under  existing  law.  For  1966, 

State,  county  and  farm  allotments  are  computed  under  the  law 
existing  before  passage  of  the  law  and  will  remain  in  effect. 

3.  Projected  yields  established  for  each  farm  for  computing 
program  benefits  will  be  indicative  of  the  yield  per  acre 
expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices  and 
normal  weather  conditions. 
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4.  Producers  become  eligible  for  price  support  by  planting 
within  their  wheat  allotments  on  all  farms  in  which  they 
have  an  interest,  maintaining  on  participating  farms  the 
normal  acreage  of  conserving  crops,  and  devoting  to 
conservation  uses  the  acreages  they  divert  from  wheat. 

5.  Diversion  payments  are  authorized  on  additional  voluntary 
diversion  up  to  the  larger  of  (a)  50  percent  of  the  farm 
allotment  or  ( b) sufficient  acreage  to  bring  the  total  diverted 
acreage  up  to  25  acres.  The  payment  rate  would  be  not  more 

than  50  percent  of  the  county  loan  rate  times  the  farm  pro¬ 
jected  yield. 

6.  Domestic  marketing  certificates  will  be  issued  to  producers 
to  cover  estimated  domestic  food  use  but  not  less  than  500 
million  bushels  a  year. 

7.  Wheat  with  domestic  certificates  will  be  supported  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  or  as  near  thereto  as  practicable.  For  1966 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  will  be  supported 

at  100  percent  of  parity. 

8.  Wheat  not  accompanied  by  certificates  will  be  supported 
thi^ough  loans  at  a  level  based  on  competitive  world  prices 
and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

For  1966,  the  national  average  price-support  loan  level 
will  not  be  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel. 

9.  The  price  of  domestic  certificates  sold  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  domestic  food  processors  of  wheat  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  national  average  loan  level  and 
$ 2 .00  a  bushel . 

10.  Authority  for  export  certificates  is  continued.  If  the  U.S. 
market  price  falls  below  the  world  price,  exporters  will  be 
required  to  purchase  export  certificates,  and  the  cost  of  such 
certificates  to  exporters  will  be  determined  daily.  At  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year,  the  proceeds  from  export  certifi¬ 
cates,  minus  export  subsidy  costs,  will  be  distributed  to 
eligible  producers  on  a  pro-rata  basis. 

11.  Producers  can  plant  feed  grains  on  their  wheat  allotments 
and  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  permitted  acres  as  in  1965, 

If  they  so  desire.  Wheat  can  also  be  planted  on  oat-rye 
base  acreage,  however,  an  adjustment  may  be  made  to  allow 
for  the  difference  in  feed  units  produced  per  acre. 

12.  Minimum  price  of  CCC  wheat  for  resale  is  not  changed. 

13.  Authority  is  included  to  exempt  flour  second  clears  not  used  for 
human  consumption  from  the  marketing  certificate  require¬ 
ment  . 
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14.  Provision  is  included  to  give  the  same  program  benefits  to 
producers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  wheat  because  of 
natural  disasters  as  they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
planted  provided  the  land  is  not  planted  to  any  other  income- 
producing  crop. 

15.  Authority  is  given,  under  certain  conditions,  to  allow 
planting  of  diverted  acreage  to  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
flax,  crambe,  and  plantago  ovato  at  reduced  payment  rates. 

"?6.  Producers  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
wheat  acreage  needed  in  order  to  earn  the  full  amount  of 
certificates  will  be  considered  as  having  planted  the 
necessary  number  of  acres,  except  where  wheat  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  feed  grains. 

17.  Authority  is  given  to  adjust  or  withhold  certificates  on 
farms  where  undesirable  wheat  varieties  are  planted. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation . 

Wheat  for  domestic  food  use  will  be  supported  at  100  percent  of  parity,  or 
as  near  as  practicable.  For  1966,  the  support  will  be  at  100  percent  of 
parity.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  pay  the  support  above  $2,  and 
domestic  wheat  processors  will  pay  the  difference  between  the  national 
average  price-support  loan  rate  and  $2  (for  1966,  processors  will  pay 
75  cents  per  bushel) . 

Noncertificate  wheat  and  wheat  for  export  would  be  supported  at  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  discretion  at  a  level  based  on  world  market  price  and  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat.  Export  certificate  costs  to  exporters  will  be  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  rather  than  on  a*  predetermined  annual  value  as  in  1965.  The  net 
proceeds  from  export  certificates  will  be  distributed  to  producers  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  In  1965,  export  certifi¬ 
cates  with  a  predetermined  face  value  were  issued  to  producers  for  35 
percent  of  the  normal  yield  of  their  allotments. 

The  minimum  number  of  domestic  certificates  will  be  500  million.  There  was 
no  minimum  in  1965. 

Diversion  payments  are  authorized  on  additional  voluntary  diversion  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring  the  total 
diverted  acreage  up  to  25  acres,  whichever  is  larger.  In  1965,  the 
maximum  was  20  percent  of  the  allotment  or  sufficient  acreage  to  bring 
the  total  diverted  acreage  up  to  15  acres,  whichever  was  larger. 

An  adjustment  may  be  made  to  allow  for  the  difference  in  feed  units  of  oats 
and/or  rye  when  wheat  is  substituted  for  those  crops . 
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State,  county,  and  farm  allotments,  beginning  in  1967,  will  be  based  on  the 
previous  year's  allotment  rather  than  historical  averages. 

Projected  yields  will  be  established  for  each  farm.  These  yields  will  be 
the  yield  per  acre  expected  for  each  farm  using  current  cultural  practices 
and  normal  weather. 


Title  VI  --  Cropland  Adjustment  Program 

This  title  provides  for  long-term  diversion  of  land  currently  being  used  for 
the  production  of  surplus  crops  to  protective  conservation  uses.  This  would 
be  for  the  immediate  and  longtime  benefit  of  all  citizens.  It  brings  about 
economically  desirable  changes  in  land  uses  as  well  as  expansion  of  recrea¬ 
tion  resources  and  wildlife  habitat,  reduction  of  stream  siltation,  increasing 
reforestation,  and  improvement  of  the  scenic  state  of  the  countrywide.  It 
also  helps  achieve  needed  crop  production  adjustments  at  lower  costs  to  the 
public . 

Provisions  are: 

1.  Contracts  can  be  entered  into  with  producers  during  the  period 
1965  through  1969.  This  would  permit  signups  to  start  in  the 
fall  of  1965. 

2.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  can  be  not  less  than  5 
years  nor  more  than  10  years . 

3.  Contracts  beginning  in  1966  will  be  made  with  farmers  who 
have  an  allotment  or  base  acreage  of  one  of  the  crops  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  and  who  agree  to  place  the  entire 
acreage  of  one  of  these  crops  in  the  program  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract.  Provision  is  made  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  minimum  acreage  adjustment  needed  to  participate 
in  contracts  which  begin  after  1966. 

4.  For  diverting  cropland  to  approved  uses,  producers  will 
receive  adjustment  payments  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
cost-share  payments  for  establishing  approved  uses. 

5.  Grazing  or  cutting  hay  from  land  diverted  from  crops  under 
the  program  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the  case  of 
severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  and  then 
only  with  appropriate  reduction  in  rental  payments. 

6.  The  adjustment  payments  can  be  made  in  annual  payments,  a 
lump  sum,  or  in  other  installments.  Payments  in  advance 
of  performance  will  be  discounted  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
per  year . 
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7.  The  total  acreage  of  land  and  the  total  acreage  of  any 
allotment  or  base  crop  placed  under  contract  in  any  county 
or  community  will  be  limited  to  assure  that  the  local 
economy  is  not  adversely  affected. 

8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds,  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  program,  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in 
acquiring  cropland  to  be  permanently  retired  from  crops  to 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the 
development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities  and 
the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  at  costs  not 
greater  than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with 
producers  . 

9  .  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  on 
cropland  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish, 
protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wild¬ 
life  and  recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water 
pollution,  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  agreements 
with  producers. 

10.  No  land  can  be  brought  into  the  program  on  which  ownership 
has  changed  during  the  three  year  period  preceding  the  first 
year  of  the  contract.  Exceptions  are  land  changing  owner¬ 
ship  by  will  or  succession  and  under  some  conditions  land 
purchased  before  January  1,  1965  or  where  the  person  who  will 
control  the  land  under  the  program  also  operated  and  con¬ 
trolled  it  in  the  three  preceding  years. 

11.  The  annual  payments  on  retired  land  may  be  increased  by 
appropriate  amounts  if  the  owner  agrees  to  permit  access 
to  the  land  without  charge  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing  or  hiking  under  applicable 
State  and  Federal  regulations. 

12.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the  size  of  the  program.  Agree¬ 
ments  signed  in  any  fiscal  year  may  not  cause  additional 
annual  payments  in  excess  of  $225  million  in  any  calendar 
year. 

13.  Crop  acreage  and  allotment  history  will  be  protected  under 
the  program.  Another  provision  in  this  section  of  the  law 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  uniform  protection 
of  crop  acreage  and  allotment  history  for  land  diverted 
to  conservation  uses . 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the  ASCS  farmer 
committee  system. 


14. 
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Changes  from  previous  legislation . 

This  legislation  will  fill  a  void  in  the  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive  shift 
of  farm  acreage  from  the  production  of  crops  to  new  uses  to  fill  the  land 
requirements  of  our  changing  economy. 

It  draws  upon  the  experience  of  past  programs  and  seeks  to  incorporate  their 
best  features.  It  will  safeguard  rural  communities  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  land  in  an  area  that  could  be  retired  under  the  program. 


Title  VII  --  Miscellaneous 
Compliance  by  measurement  or  other  means . 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  measurement  or  other  methods  in  ascertaining 
the  acreage  of  any  commodity  or  land  use  to  determine  compliance  under  any 
program . 

Lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments. 


Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  extend  the 
transfer  and  leasing  of  tobacco  allotments  through  1969.  In  addition, 
provides  that  when  acreage-poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind  of 
tobacco,  except  burley,  cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  (types  42,  43,  44,  53, 
54  and  55)  the  lease  or  transfer  is  to  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis. 

Study  parity  income . 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a  study  of  the  parity  income  of  farmers 
including  criteria  for  measuring  parity  income  of  commercial  family  farmers 
and  the  feasibility  of  adapting  such  criteria  to  major  types  of  farms  and 
to  selected  counties.  The  results  to  be  reported  to  Congress  by  June  30, 

1966  . 

Transfer  allotments  on  public  lands . 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  transfer,  upon  request  of  any  State  agency, 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases,  including  relevant  production  histories, 
from  any  farm  composed  of  State  owned  public  lands  to  any  other  farm  or 
farms  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands.  As  a  condition  of  the 
transfer  any  acreage  greater  than  the  allotment  or  base  transferred  is  to 
be  devoted  to  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  the  farm  from  which  transfer  is 
made.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  transferred 
to  account  for  higher  yields  on  the  farm  to  which  the  acreage  is  transferred. 
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Reconstitution  of  farms. 

Provides  that  when  a  part  of  a  farm  is  sold  the  acreage  allotments,  base 
acreages  and  history  acreages  are  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  cropland  acreage  sold  bears  to  cropland  acreage  of  the  parent  farm. 

Except  that  the  Secretary  is  to  provide  by  regulation  the  method  of  division 
of  the  allotments,  histories  and  bases  when: 

( 1)  The  land  transferred  from  the  parent  farm  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

(2)  The  land  transferred  is  to  be  used  for  non-agricultural 
purposes . 

(3)  The  parent  farm  resulted  from  a  combination  of  tracts  and 
records  are  available  showing  the  contribution  of  each 
tract . 

(4)  The  county  committee  determines  that  a  division  based  on 
cropland  proportions  will  result  in  allotments  or  bases 
out  of  line  with  operations  normally  carried  out  on  the 
transferred  tract. 

(5)  The  parent  farm  is  divided  among  heirs  in  settling  an 
estate . 

(6)  The  tract  transferred  or  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
parent  farm  receives  allotments  in  excess  of  allotments 
for  similar  farms  in  the  community  (not  applicable  to 
burley  tobacco) . 

Projected  yields. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  projected  yields  in  lieu  of  normal  yields.  The  projected 
yield  cannot  be  less  than  the  proven  yield  for  a  farm. 

Purchase  of  dairy  products. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  CCC  funds  to  purchase  dairy  products,  except 
fluid  milk  for  schools,  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  requirements  for  domestic 
relief,  foreign  distribution  and  other  programs  authorized  by  law  when  the 
CCC  inventory  is  inadequate  for  these  uses . 

Boiled  peanuts. 


Continues  the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas  through  the 
1969  crop. 
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Title  VIII  --  Rice 


This  title  is  designed  to  maintain  income  of  rice  growers  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  production  in  line  with  demand,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  program  continues  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  1965  crop,  with 
the  important  difference  that  if  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
crops  in  1966,  1967,  1968  or  1969  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1965  (1,818,638  acres)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  institute 
acreage  diversion  payments  to  maintain  net  income  of  rice  producers. 

The  income  figure,  if  acreages  are  reduced,  would  take  lower  production 
costs  into  consideration  in  determining  net  incom.e  of  growers. 

The  law  also  provides  that,  on  diverted  acreage  when  a  diversion  program  is 
used,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  permit  all  or  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  on  a  farm  to  be  devoted  to  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe  plantago  ovato  and  flax, 
subject  to  certain  conditions.  If  diverted  acres  are  used  for  growing 
these  oilseeds,  diversion  payment  rates  will  be  adjusted  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

Another  item,  previously  used  in  diversion  programs  for  other  crops,  is  the 
provision  that  a  50  percent  advance  payment  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
determination  of  performance. 

This  title  also  provides  that,  in  determining  support  prices  for  the  1966 
and  1967  crops  of  rice,  the  value  factors  (which  reflect  the  national 
support  price)  cannot  be  reduced  below  the  19^65  program  value  factors.  In 
effect,  this  establishes  price  levels  below  which  various  types  of  rice  may 
not  be  supported;  upward  adjustments  are  allowed  under  this  legislation. 
Also,  the  difference  between  the  value  factors  (support  prices)  for  the 
various  varieties  or  groups  of  varieties  cannot  be  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  value  factors  established  for  the  1965  crop  program. 
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EIGHLIGETS:  Both  Houses  received  farm  message.  Several  Senators  and  R^s.  dis¬ 
cussed  message.  Sen.  Dodd  urged  reduction  of  public  Law  480  aid  to  UAR.  NRep, 
Findley  ^criticized  higher  consumer  textile  prices.  Reps,  Senner  and  MicheiS^vored 
actioiyprohibiting  Public  Law  480  sales  to  UAR.  Rep.  Albert  inserted  Presideh;t's 
Btat^ent  favorJng  presidential  discretion  in  sale  of  surplus  commodities  to  U> 

5r  Pj.b3.ic  Law  4BO.  Sen,  McGee  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to  extend  W’ool  Ad^ 


SEMTE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Both  Houses  received  the  president’s  farm  message  (H.  Doc.  73) 
[  (pp.  1943-6,  1998-2002)  in  which  he: 

»  Recommended  extension  of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs;  re- 

.  quested  that  authority  be  continued  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 

price  support  levels  and  to  adjust  other  features  of  these  programs  as  con¬ 
ditions  may  require;  and  stated  that  specific  recommendations  will  be  trans- 


nitted  to  the  Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation  of  these  programs  to  ho 
simplified  and  make  it  possible  for  additional  crops  -  particularly  soybeans 
to  be  grown  as  needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains . 

Recommended  extension  and  improvement  of  the  cotton  program;  and  stated  that 
it  is  essential  that  cotton  be  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in  world 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  measures  must  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  cost  of 

this  program  and  the  level  of  stocks. 

Requested  authorization  to  place  production  and  marketing  limits  on  an 
acreage -poundage  basis  for  tobacco;  and  stated  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  revisions  in  our  programs  which  will  make  American  tobacco  more 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

Requested  that  consideration  be  given  to  amending  the  price  support  program 
for  rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competitive  world  levels,  and  to  provide 
additional  supports  for  producer  incomes  from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  . 

Recommended  extension  of  the  Wool  Act  with  minor  amendments  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Stated  that  we  will  help  livestock  farmers  and  ranchers  to  build  markets 
here  and  abroad,  and  to  preserve  fair  competition  in  the  marketing  of  livestc 
and  livestock  products,  and  continue  our  present  measures  which  will  prevent 
an  undue  increase  in  imports. 

Recommended  that  acreage  allotments  and  bases  tinder  the  several,  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  transferable  by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers 
in  the  same  state. 

Recommended  that  the  acreage  diversion  and  acreage  allotment  programs  now 
in  effect  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  which  wiH 
reduce  the  cost  of  our  production  adjustment  efforts,  assist  landowners  in 
tiurning  their  land  to  non-agricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and  to  forestry, 
and  assist  small  farmers  who  want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining  in  their 
communities;  and  recommended  that  the  authorizing  legislation  permit  funds 
appropriated  for  cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  augment  monies  raised  by 
States  and  local  governments  and  those  which  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  other  programs  for 
public  land  acquisition. 

Requested  authorization  to  determine  the  levels  of  commodity  stocks  requir- 
for  a  national  security  reserve,  for  emergency  relief  purposes,  and  for  domes  ^ 
tic  economic  stabilization,  and  authority  to  take  actions  to  insulate  these 
stocks  from  the  market  so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  time  of  emergencies; 
and  stated  that  the  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that  part  of  our  commodity 
stocks  designated  as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the  cost  of  farm  price 
and  income  support  programs,  and  that  CCC  would  continue  to  manage  the  stocks 
in  conjunction  with  price  support  operations. 

Stated  that  we  expect  to  make  additional  gains  in  the  export  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  that  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  liberaliza¬ 
tion  in  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  products  in  the  trade  negotiations 
under  way  in  Geneva. 

Stated  that  ways  to  broaden  the  Food  for  Peace  program  are  continuing  to  be 
studied,  and  that  it  is  planned  to  gear  the  program  more  specifically  to  the 
needs  of  recipient  coimtries  and  their  economic  development  programs. 

Stated  that  he  Intended  to  conduct  a  fundamental  examination  of  the  entire 
Agriculture  policy  of  the  U.  S.;  that  he  will  reorganize  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission  into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  which  will 
be  broadly  representative  of  rural  commimities,  consumers,  producers,  industry, 
government,  and  the  public;  and  that  he  expected  the  new  Commission  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and  to  bring  additional  view¬ 
points  to  bear  on  the  place  of  rural  America. 
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Rcconnaended  enactmentf  of  legislation  to  equalize  the  availability  of  horae 
mortgage  cr^edit  in  rural  areea  by  supplementing  the  mortgage  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  with  a  rural  mortgage  insui'ance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  limit  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  existing 

loan  insurance  program^  which  insures  not  only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans 
for  community  water  systems  and  recreation  development. 

Stated  that  he  will  soon  make  recommendations  to  Improve  and  make  permanent 

the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Stated  that  he  was  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  market  system  work  more 
effectively  for  the  farmer;  that  we  must  encourage  the  private  segment  of 
our  economy  to  carry  its  own  inventories,  bought  from  farmers,  rather  than 
depending  on  the  government  as  a  source  of  supply;  and  that  we  must  urge  the 
private  sector  to  perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now  performed  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies. 

The  message  includes  the  following  statement: 

"Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative  office  for  each  Federal  Agency 
or  program  cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in  every  county,  a  method 
must  be  developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
which  should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve  rural  areas. 

"Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

"1.  Each  Department  and  agency  administering  a  program,  which  can 
benefit  rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits  are  distributed  equitably 
between  urban  and  rural  areas . 

"2.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultirre  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to 
review  carefully  with  the  head  of  each  Department  or  agency  involved, 
the  administrative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  such  equitable 
,  distribution.  They  should  propose  administrative  or  legislative  steps 
which  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure  full  parti¬ 
cipation  by  rural  areas. 

"3.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultirre  to  put  the  facilities  of  his  field 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in  making^ 
their  programs  effective  in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creating  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Rural  Community  Development  Service,  which 
will  have  no  operating  programs  of  its  own  but  will  devote  its  enei’gies  to 
assisting  other  agencies  in  extending  their  services.  I  have  requested 
funds  in  the  I966  budget  to  finance  this  service  and  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  the  Cooperative  Fedei-al -S babe  Extension  Service  to  assist  rural 
communities  in  forming  strong  and  active  development  organi 7.a.t.ions. " 

Sen.  Aiken  called  the  President ’s  message  excellent,  and.  stated  it  "pro¬ 
vides  a  good  launching  pad  from  which  to  start"  (p.  19f^6).  Sen.  McGovern 
stated  that  it  was  "one  of  the  strongest  farm  messages  and  one  of  the  best 
farm  messages  ever  received  by  the  Congress,"  and  inserted  a  statement  of 
the  Master  of  the  National  Grange  commending  the  message  (pp.  I966-7).  ,  Sen.^ 
Bartlett  commended  the  President  "for  the  careful  attention  that  is  being  paid 
to  meeting  the  consumer  needs  of  our  Nation  in  the  farm  program  (p.  1969)  • 
Sen.  Sparkman  stated  that  "the  President  has  faced  up  in  a  sincere  and  realis¬ 
tic  manner  to  the  problems  and  potentials  of  rural  America"  (pp.  3-969-70). 

Sen.  Gore  stated  that  the  message  "restates  and  emphasizes  the  need  for 
successful  Kennedy  round  of  negotiation  under  theGeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
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and  Trade"  (p.  1970)*  Sen.  Harris  stated  that  he  was  "impressed  hy  its 
recognition  that  food  and  agriculture  policies  affect  the  entire  economy" 

(pp.  1971  “2).  Sen.  Javits  commended  the  proposed  estahlishment  of  a  "Kation-'il 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  Policy"  and  es^ressed  disappointment 
that  the  message  did  not  recommend  expanded  drought  relief  for  N.  Y*  farmers 
and  did  not  "set  forth  any  administration  position  on  dairy  legislation" 

(p.  1982).  Sen.  Neuberger  expressed  wholehearted  support  for  "that  part  of 
the  message  which  declares  a  parity  of  opportunity  for  rural  America"  (pp. 

1989-90) . 


2.  BEEF  EXPORTS.  Sen.  Sparlanan  announced  that  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  Feb.  24  and  25^  to  explore  ocean  freight  rate 
differentials  and  other  factors  which  may  be  barriers  to  the  exportation  of 
^U.  S.  beef  and  beef  products,  p.  19^5 


3*  PUBhlC  LAW  480.  Sen.  Dodd  stated  that  he  favored  "a  compromise  resoluti^  re¬ 
duces  Public  Law  480  sales  to  Egypt  by  one -third  or  one -fourth  of  th^ average 
figureSfor  the  past  4  years."  Sen.  Gruening  commended  Sen.  Dodd’s  ^oposal. 
pp.  1974 


4,  ELECTRIFICATISJN.  Sen.  McGovern  inserted  and  commended  Norman  Cflapp’s  address 
at  the  annual  sheeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopei^ive  Assoc,  re¬ 
viewing  the  rural  electrification  program,  pp.  I967-9 

Sen.  Metcalf  srated  that  the  Keating  proviso  in  the/public  Works  Appropria¬ 
tion  Acts,  regardin^the  construction  of  transmissioiyr acidities  within  those 
areas  covered  by  poweiv. wheeling  service  contracts,  J»as  "resulted  in  millions 


of  dollars  of  excessive\charges  for  wheeling  Fedej?^  power,"  and  inserted  a 


speech  by  Sen.  Moss  callisg  for  repeal  of  the  luting  proviso,  pp.  1970“! 


5.  STOCKPILING.  The  Armed  Servid^s  Committee  •'^^ed  to  report  (but  did  not  actual¬ 
ly  report)  with  amendment  S.  2oy  to  insure' the  availability  of  certain  critical 
materials  during  a  war  or  nation^  emer^ncy  by  providing  for  a  reserve  of 
such  materials,  p.  D73 


6.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Javits  urged/tha)bv  the  water  pollution  control  bill,  S. 


4,  be  amended  to  eliminate  features  "whiojj  discriminate  against  heavily 
popiilated  areas . "  p .  1982 


7.  PACKAGING,  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Hart,  consenfswas  granted  for  S.  985 ^  the 
truth-in-packaging  bill,  to  lie  on  the  table  unrl^  Feb.  I8,  for  additional 
cosponsors,  pp.  1972-4 


8.  GRANTS -IN -AID.  Sen.  Ervin,  Jordan  (Idaho),  and  Saltons«(^ll  were  added  as 

cosponsors  of  S.  689^  to  provide  for  periodic  congressi^al  review  of  Federal 
grants -in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments,  p.  19^5 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAI^I.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  S.  28,  th^tockpile  bill, 
will  be  i*onsidered  Tues.,  Feb.  9*  P-  1900 


10.  AD  JO' 


lintil  Mon.,  Feb.  8.  p.  1990 


HOUSE 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Jones,  Mo.,  and  other  Representatives  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  President’s  farm  message,  pp.  2002-4 
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Rep.  Poage  stated  that  the  President's  message  "should  set  at  rest  the... 
concern  which  has  disturbed  so  many.  ..since  the  Director  of  the  Budget  wrote 
his  much  quoted  article  which  many  people  interpreted  to  indicate  a  desire  to 
foi«e  some  2^  million  farm  families  out  of  their  homes."  p.  2028 

12.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Roush  discussed  the  "vital  need  for  the  maintenance  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  research  programs."  pp.  2004-5 

13V FOREIGN  AID.  Reps.  Senner  and  Michel  spoke  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  tl 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  prohibiting  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
the  UAR  \inder  title  I  of  Public  Law  ^0.  pp.  2005-6,  2026-7 
^p.  Albert  inserted  the  President's  statement  on  the  amendment  relating 
■to  tHe  sale  of  surplus  commodities  to  the  UAR  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480 
favorij^  the  modified  version  passed  by  the  Senate,  p.  2027 

14.  COTTON.  Findley  inserted  a  USDA  price  table  and  stated  t^t  "the  pxorpose 

of  the  cotu^  legislation  was  to  make  cotton  more  competitive^o  farmers  could 
have  expandihg  markets"  but  after  "more  than  $300  million  ^handouts  to 
textile  mills ^onsumer  prices  are  up,  U.  S.  exports  of  r^  cotton  and  textiJes 
j  are  down,  and  mr^ls  are  showing  the  biggest  margins  in  years."  pp.  2011-12 

15.  PERSONNEL.  The  "Dai\v  Digest"  states  that  the  Post  Qflice  and  Civil  Service 

Committee  voted  to  r^rt  (but  did  not  actually  repS*t)  the  following  bills: 

H.  R.  1535^  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  hazardous -duty  pay  in  certain 
cases;  H.  R.  1647,  to  piWide  for  the  payment  certain  amoimts  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  employment  benefit^^to  certain  Governjjfent  officers  and  employees  im¬ 
properly  deprived  thereof;  \^R.  1746,  to  d^ine  the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum 
payment  purposes;  H.  R.  1782,\fco  amend  th^etired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Goyernment  ^ntribution  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  administration  of  such  Act;  W  H.^.  2-594,  to  clarify  the  application  of 
certain  annuity-increase  legislati^./p.  D76 

16.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  ajf^oii^ced  that  on  Mon.,  Feb.  8,  a  request 

will  be  made  to  send  to  confere^  H.  j\^es.  234,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  supplemental  appropriation:  bill,  pA2017 


-7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Feb. 


p.  2036 
ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


18.  FOREIGN  AID;  SURPLUS  Pt)0D.  Rep.  Tunney  inserted  an  ^ticle  critical  of  action 
by  the  House  to  re^rcrict  shipment  of  surplus  commodi-^s  under  Public  Law  480 
to  the  UAR,  and  R^.  Rumsfeld  inserted  an  article  favoring  this  action,  pp. 
Ai»62-3 


19.  AREA  REDEVELpjteNT;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep,  Younger  inserted  •^<0  articles,  "The 

Greatest  growth  Center,"  and  "The  New  PhJral  Power  play,"  critrs^zing  area 
redevelo^ent  and  rural  electric  cooperative  programs,  pp,  a4o^5 

20.  GRAINy^CC.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Nelsen  criticizing  CCC  gr^in  programs. 
Congress  to  consider  legislation  "to  correct  this  devastating  ^actice 

Lch  has  driven  farm  parity  to  a  depression -time  level,"  and  insertii^a  radio 


wr 


foundup  on  this  subject,  p,  a467 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  Rep,  Miller,  Calif.,  inserted  a  paper  describing  th^ 
importance  of  science  and  technology  in  relation  to  oxir  foreign  affairs, 
pp.  A467-70 
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25. 


GOLEEN  EAGLE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Fisher  discussing  the  destcructioi 
of  wild  game  and  livestock  by  the  golden  eagle  and  criticizing  Interior 
for  not  issuing  blanket  permits  for  the  destruction  of  the  golden  eagle. 

'  A4T2-3 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


23.  PATENTS^  S.  1005  by  Sen.  McClellan/ to  establish  a  procedure  forythe  publica¬ 
tion  of  latent  applications;  to  Judiciary  Committee.  Remarks,  t5.  1961 

S.  100&  by  Sen.  McClellan,  and  H.  R.  43^7  by  Rep.  Celler,  ^  the  general 
revision  oXthe  copyright  law,  title  17  of  the  United  Statesycode;  to  Judiciajy 
Committee.  Xemarks  of  Sen.  McClellan,  pp.  I96I-2 


PROPERTY.  S.  ICX^  by  Sen.  Jackson,  and  S.  1004  by  Sen.  :^Clellan,  to  amend  the 
act  of  Jxily  29,  as  amended,  to  permit  transfer  oy  title  to  movable 

property  to  agencxes  which  assume  operation  and  main'^nance  responsibility 
for  project  works  saving  municipal  and  industrial  functions;  to  Interior  and 
Ihsulax  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  cf  Sen.  Jacksori/  pp.  1959-60  and  Sen. 
McClellan,  pp.  I96O-I  ^  , 

C  ^ 

LANDS.  S.  999  by  Sen.  J^^t^son,  to  amend  the  yrt  of  February  28,  1956^  relatiig  ' 
to  the  withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restricti^  of  public  lands;  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committ^.  Remarks  of  j^thor,  pp.  1958-9 

S.  1007  by  Sen.  McClellan ,\to  provide  por  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
Jxarisdiction  exercised  by  the  united  Staties  over  land  in  the  several  States 
used  for  Federal  purposes;  to  G<^ernme;rc  Operations  Committee.  Remarks  of 


author,  p,  I962 

H.  R.  ^429  by  Rep.  Roncalio, 
^Jyoming  for  improvements  made  on 
if  and  when  such  lands  revert  to 


rovide  for  reimbursement  to  the  State  of 
tin  lands  in  Sweetwater  County,  Wyo., 
lited  States;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 


26,  RECREATION.  H.  R.  44lO  by  RepyTepper,  t^establish  a  Community  Recreation 

Service  in  the  Department  ofyHealth,  Eduction,  and  Welfare;  to  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

H.  R.  4419  •  by  Rep.  Roncalio,  to  establisl^ythe  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  S^tes  of  Utah  and  Wyor^g;  to  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee. 

H.  R.  4420  by  Repy  Roncalio,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  Natigml  Recreation  Area;  to  Interi^  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee , 


C 


27.  WOOL.  S.  994  byySen.  McGee,  to  extend  the  operation  of  \^e  National  Wool  Act 
of  1954,  as  am^ded;  to  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  p.  I951 

H.  R.  44ly  by  Rep.  Roncalio,  to  extend  the  operation  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954/  as  amended;  to  Agriculture  Eommittee 


28.  MONOPOLIES'.  S.  995 ^  hy  Sen.  Sparkman,  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act\by  making 

sectioy3  of  the  Robinson-patman  Act,  with  amendments,  a  part  c^the  Clayton 
Act,  ^  order  to  provide  for  governmental  and  private  civil  pi-oc^dins  for 
vioiybions  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act;  to  Judiciary  ^mmittee. 


29.  FI^SERIES.  S.  998 ^  ty  Sen.  Magnuson,  to  extend  the  term  during  whichVhe 

jecretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  make  fisheries  leans  under  \he  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956;  to  Commerce  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  ppV^957-8 


TRANSPORTATION.  S.  1010.  by  Sen.  Hartke,  to  repeal  section  13a  of  the  Intei^ 
state  Commerce  Act;  to  Commerce  Committee. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

RELATIVE  TO 

FARM  PROGRAM 


February  4,  1965. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to 

be  printed 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our  Nation’s  life  depends  upon  the 
abundant  harvest  of  our  farms. 

Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force  can  produce  our  food  and  fiber, 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other  tasks  that  make  our 
xdemocracy  strong  and  prosperous. 

/  Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less  cost  than  any  other  people  in 
all  the  world’s  history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  for  the  many  other 
things  which  make  life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  conquer  hunger,  we  can  wage  an 
unconditional  war  on  poverty — and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have  made  and  are  continuing  to 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  they  should  share  equitably  in  this  prosperity.  They 
deserve  a  place  of  dignity  and  opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding  markets  for  their  efficient  produc¬ 
tion.  Farmers  want  freedom  to  ^ow  and  prosper,  freedom  to 
operate  competitively  and  profitably  in  our  present  economic  system. 

As  a  nation  we  are  increasingly  recognizing  that  food  and  agri¬ 
cultural  policies  affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound  agricultural  policy 
must  give  full  consideration  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  producer,  but 
also  of  the  processor,  the  distributor,  the  exporter,  and  the  ultimate 
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consumer.  This  is  one  major  reason  for  a  national  investment  in 

agricultural  programs.  .  r  n 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate.  It  is  part  of  an  overall 
effort  to  serve  our  national  interest,  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

What  We  Want  To  Do 

These  are  the  objectives  which  should  guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  to  promote  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  world  peace  through  trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  lower  costs  to 

the  Government.  •  r  • 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income 

from  farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people,  including  new  opportunity  ^ 

for  small  farmers.  .  ...  \ 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  in  the  past  4  years — in  raising  farm 
income,  in  reducing  surplus  stocks,  in  promoting  new  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas — point  the  direction  we  should  continue 
to  follow. 

The  Rural  Scene 

Rural  America  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  productive  triumphs 
in  the  history  of  man.  Yet,  despite  its  service  to  the  Nation,  rural 
America  is  also  the  scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where  there  are  too 
many  people  without  jobs  and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  require  wise  farm  programs  to 
support  and  stabilize  the  incomes  of  commercial  family  farmers.  It 
will  require  solutions  to  the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America. 

Only  one  of  four  rural  families  now  lives  on  a  farm.  Only  1  out 
of  10  boys  now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to  earn  a  good  living 
as  a  full-time  farmer.  Most  young  people  in  rural  areas  must  go 
elsewhere  to  find  their  opportunities. 

I  am  determined  that  the  farmers  who  have  been  efficient  and^ 
successful  in  agriculture  shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for  their  success( 
And  I  am  equally  determined  that  the  rural  community  which  has  - 
sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  chance  to  broaden 
its  economic  base  and  the  range  of  opportunity  which  it  can  offer  the 
children  of  its  families. 

To  the  White  House  in  recent  months  have  come  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  letters  from  men  and  women  who  live  in  rural  America. 
Their  words  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  changes  which  are  occmring 
there  and  to  the  uncertainty  which  those  changes  are  causing  : 

Thirty  years  ago,  over  7  million  American  families  lived  on 
the  farm.  Today  3K  million  families  feed  a  populaton  that  has 
grown  by  50  percent.  Enough  food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger 
among  free  people  all  around  the  globe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  good  farm  in  the  Midwest  operated  with 
a  capital  investment  of  $18,000.  Today,  nearly  $100,000  is 
needed.  In  the  Southeast,  capital  requirements  rose  from  $4,500 
to  $30,000. 
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Farmers  with  inadequate  resources  make  up  one  segment  of  rural 
America’s  great  unsolved  problem  of  underemployment.  Another  is 
made  up  of  families  who  have  left  the  farm  but  have  not  yet  found  a 
place  in  the  nonagricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  A  third  consists 
of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in  the  rural-based  extractive 
industries — mining  and  lumbering. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  underemployed  are  largely  out  of  sight. 
Most  of  them  are  hidden  in  the  remote  valleys  of  Appalachia  and  the 
Ozarks,  on  the  unpaved  side  roads  of  the  South,  in  the  once-rich 
timberlands  of  the  North,  on  Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  worn- 
out  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity’s  decline  in  rural  America  are  reflected 
in  harsh  facts: 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as  prevalent  in  rural 
America  as  it  is  in  urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  include  46  percent  of  those 
American  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times  the  proportion  of  sub¬ 
standard  houses  found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all  farm 
homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm  homes  are  without  running 
water.  Over  14,000  rural  communities  of  more  than  100  popula¬ 
tion  lack  central  water  supplies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind  urban  residents  in 
educational  attainment.  They  often  suffer  from  a  lower  quality 
of  education.  Per  pupil  expenditures  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  in  rural  school  districts  are  substantially  below 
expenditures  in  urban  districts. 

Rural  communities  lag  in  health  facilities.  Rural  children 
receive  one-third  less  medical  attention  than  urban  children. 
Their  mortality  rate  is  far  higher. 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another.  They  leave  too  few  re¬ 
sources  to  support  education,  health,  and  other  public  services  essential 
to  development  of  the  talent,  skills,  and  earning  power  of  the  people. 

Parity  of  Opportunity  for  Rural  America 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy  for  rural  America  with  parity 
of  opportunity  as  its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration  from  our  countryside.  In  the 
1950’s  more  than  half  of  America’s  rural  counties  suffered  a  population 
loss.  But  farmers  who  are  handicapped  by  poor  health,  age,  or  lack 
of  skill  in  any  occupation  outside  of  farming  and  who  leave  their  home 
communities  for  want  of  opportunity  often  create  new  problems — for 
themselves,  for  the  communities  they  leave,  and  for  the  cities  which 
receive  them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural  areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migra¬ 
tion  leaves  vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches,  empty  schoolrooms, 
declining  tax  bases,  and  a  declining  ability  to  support  a  minimum 
level  of  public  service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of  opportunity  for  rural 
Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  increase  their  employment 
opportunities ; 

FuU  access  to  education,  training,  and  health  services  to  expand 
their  earning  power;  and 
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Economic  development  of  smaller  and  medium-sized  communities 
to  insure  a  healthy  economic  base  for  rural  America. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  community,  business,  and  government 
cooperate,  the  chances  for  a  better  rural  life  increase.  Local  leader¬ 
ship  and  initiative  are  necessary  if  rural  development  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  the  people.  But  government  can  and  should  provide 
information  as  well  as  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  which 
will  speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  are  assisting 
rural  communities  in  building  new  opportunities  for  their  citizens. 
Others  I  have  recommended  this  year  aim  at  these  same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  helped  scores  of  small-  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  communities  through  loans  to  new  industrial  enterprises 
and  loans  and  grants  for  nefeded  public  facilities.  I  will  soon  make 
recommendations  that  will  urge  this  act  be  improved  and  made 
permanent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  communities  will  be  car^^ 
rying  out  programs  to  provide  new  opportunity  for  low-income  rurak^ 
families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide  range  of  programs  to 
assist  in  rural  economic  development — loans  for  telephone  systems, 
for  recreation  enterprises,  for  development  of  forest  resources,  for 
community  water  systems,  and  for  rural  housing.  The  small  water¬ 
shed  and  resources  conservation  and  development  programs  add  to 
business  activity  in  rural  areas. 

The  development  of  new  job  opportunities  in  rural  areas  has  been 
considerably  aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong  program  of  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion.  The  ability  of  rural  areas  to  attract  and  support  industrial 
activities — one  of  the  fundamental  solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of 
our  farm  population — rests  in  very  large  part  upon  the  availability  of 
electric  power.  We  must  and  will  continue  our  efforts  to  enable  those 
areas  that  do  not  presently  possess  an  adequate  power  supply  to  meet 
their  growing  demands  and  insure  that  the  benefits  of  industrial 
diversification  are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Government  are  assisting  businessmen 
and  farmers  to  revive  dying  economies  and  raise  the  level  of  public 
services  in  rural  areas.  These  include  aid  for  community  facilities,^ 
employment  services,  health  and  education  programs,  small  businessl^ 
loans,  job  training,  and  development  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of  living  in  rural  America  and 
those  of  urban  America;  in  income,  in  education,  in  housing,  in  health 
and  sanitation  facilities.  Parity  of  opportunity  remains  a  distant 
hope  for  many.  It  is  a  challenge  we  must  meet  head  on. 

Reaching  Out  to  Rural  Areas 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress,  particularly  those  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  health,  I  have  proposed  measures  to  assist  those  areas  of 
our  country  and  those  families  most  in  need,  both  urban  and  rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Federal  assistance  to  a  scat¬ 
tered  rural  population.  Rural  communities  often  lack  the  speciahzed 
organizations  found  in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  initiate  action  to  make  use  of  them.  Special 
measures  must  be  taken  both  by  the  States,  and  by  Federal  agencies 
to  reach  rural  people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 
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Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative  office  for  each  Federal 
agency  or  program  cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in  every 
county,  a  method  must  be  developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  which  should,  but  do  not  now,  ef¬ 
fectively  serve  rural  areas. 

Accordin^y,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  Department  and  agency  administering  a  program  which 
can  benefit  rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits  are  distributed 
equitably  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  review  carefully  with  the  head  of  each  department  or  agency 
involved,  the  administrative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  such  equitable  distribution.  They  should  propose  administrative 
or  legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  equity  is  attained 
to  assure  full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  the  facilities  of  his  field 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in  making 
their  programs  effective  in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creating 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Rural  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  Service,  which  will  have  no  operating  programs  of  its  own  but 
will  devote  its  energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in  extending  their 
services.  I  have  requested  funds  in  the  1966  budget  to  finance  this 
service  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Cooperative  Federal- 
State  Extension  Service  to  assist  rural  communities  in  forming  strong 
and  active  development  organizations.  In  the  meantime,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  Congress: 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the  availability  of  home  mort¬ 
gage  credit  in  rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  supplementing  the 
mortgage  insurance  programs  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance  program  to  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  has  ad¬ 
ministered  a  direct  housing  loan  program  since  1949.  But  an 
insurance  program  will  enable  the  Government  to  assist  effectively 
a  far  greater  volume  of  home  building  with  a  minimum  of  budget 
costs.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  initiated  action 
to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its  insurance  programs  in  areas 
where  private  lenders  do  not  now  fully  utilize  its  services. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  existing  loan  insurance  program,  which  insures  not 
only  farmownership  loans  but  loans  for  community  water  systems 
and  recreation  development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
people  in  rural  towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join  the  march 
toward  a  better  life.  We  must  seize  this  opportunity. 

Parity  of  Income  for  American  Agriculture 

The  commodity  programs  which  were  initiated  30  years  ago  in  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt-  have  helped  to 
create  a  commercially  successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that  these 
commodity  programs  be  continued  and  improved. 

Over  the  past  4  years  our  commodity  programs  have  raised  and 
sustained  net  farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly  $1  billion  above 
1960.  Few  activities  so  dramatically  indicate  the  value  to  farmers  of 
good  programs  well  administered.  Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major 
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beneficiary  of  farm  progress.  While  retail  food  prices  have  risen  in 
recent  years,  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells  have  actually  declined 
15  percent  since  1947-^9. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  has  also  made  possible  the  food  stamp, 
school  lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  special  milk  programs. 
These  projects  are  essential  to  om-  needy  people  and  to  our  school- 
children. 

The  sldll  of  our  family  farmers  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  product 
of  a  centxu-y  of  public  policy  aimed  at  improvement  of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and  conservation,  and  price  stabili¬ 
zation  have  all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited  all  Americans, 
though  they  were  designed  as  programs  for  farmers. 

Progress  is  never  free  of  problems.  Agricultural  progress  has  made 
price  and  income  support  programs  increasingly  necessary  and 
increasingly  difficult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs  arises  from  the  farmer’s  economic 
isolation  and  his  enormous  capacity  to  produce.  We  have  today  at 


least  50  million  acres  more  cropland  than  is  required  to  produce  all 
of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we  can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export. 
Without  programs  to  guide  production,  new  crop  surpluses  would  be 
inevitable.  Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress  prices  below 
cost  of  production  levels. 

Independent  studies  by  university  economists  are  unanimous  in 
their  basic  conclusion :  the  removal  of  price  and  income  supports  would 
have  a  catastrophic  ejffect  upon  farm  income. 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  programs  which,  by  one  means 
or  another,  have  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  Born  in  the  emergency  of  the  1930’s,  they  have  countered 
the  income-depressing  potential  of  the  revolution  in  agricultural 
production. 

Our  farm  programs  must  always  be  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  future.  Today  they  should  be  focused  more  precisely  on  the 
opportunity  for  parity  of  income  for  America’s  family  farmers  and 
lower  Government  costs.  But  we  must  recognize  that  farm  programs 
will  be  necessary  as  long  as  advance  in  agricultural  technology  con¬ 
tinues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  population  at  home  and  markets 
abroad. 
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We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking  on  farm  policy.  Just  as 
we  do  in  other  segments  of  our  economy,  we  need  to  separate  the 
social  problems  of  rural  America  from  the  economic  problems  of 
commercial  agriculture.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about  both,  but 
the  answers  to  each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should — 

provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  opportunity  to  earn  parity 
of  income; 

assist  those  small  farmers  who  have  little  chance  to  enlarge 
their  operations  but  whose  age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack  of 
education,  prevent  their  shifting  to  other  employment;  and 

Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to  enlarge  their  productive 
resources  in  order  to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic  farm  policies  to  our  inter¬ 
national  trade  objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  export  at  com¬ 
petitive  world  levels  and  by  relating  our  production  to  the  longer 
term  demands  of  world  markets. 
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Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  improved  income  out 
of  the  marketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the  Government. 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  market  system 
work  more  effectively  for  the  farmer.  We  must  encourage  the  private 
segment  of  our  economy  to  carry  its  own  in\"entories,  bought  from 
farmers,  rather  than  depending  on  the  Government  as  a  source  of 
supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as  many  services 
as  possible  now  performed  by  Government  agencies. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  programs  now  in  effect  for 
our  major  commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  continue  to  serve  our  objectives  of  increased 
freedom  of  operation,  a  steady  improvement  of  incomes,  a  greater 
reliance  on  market  forces,  and  lower  Government  costs. 

Building  on  present  programs,  I  recommend  the  following  legislation: 

Wheat  and  feed  grain 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  should  be  extended. 
Specific  recommendations  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  which 
will  permit  the  operation  of  these  programs  to  be  simplified  and  make 
it  possible  for  additional  crops — particularly  soybeans — to  be  grown 
as  needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
set  price  support  levels  and  to  adjust  other  program  features  as  con¬ 
ditions  may  require. 

Cotton 

The  cotton  program  of  1964  should  also  be  extended  and  improved. 
It  is  essential  that  cotton  be  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in 
world  markets.  At  the  same  time  we  must  adopt  measures  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  program  and  the  level  of  stocks.  Specific  amendments 
to  current  legislation  will  be  suggested  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Tobacco 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  reappraised  this  year.  Yield 
increases,  higher  Government  costs,  deterioration  in  quality,  and  loss 
of  foreign  markets  have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly  successful 
program. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  production  and  marketing  limits 
on  an  acreage-poundage  basis.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  revisions  in  our  programs  which  will  make  American  tobacco  more 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

Rice 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  amending  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competitive  wor  ’ 
and  to  provide  additional  supports  for  producer  incomes 
proceeds  of  marketing  certificates. 

Wool 

The  Wool  Act,  which  expires  early  next  year,  is  operating  success¬ 
fully  to  help  stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster  producer  income. 
I  recommend  that  it  be  extended  with  minor  amendments  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
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Livestock 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  all  farm 
income.  The  stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our  farm  economy  is 
based  on  the  continued  stability  in  ovu'  feed  supply. 

We  wiU  continue  to  cooperate  with  livestock  farmers  and  ranchers 
so  as  to  maintain  a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace.  We  will  help  them 
to  build  markets  here  and  abroad,  and  to  preserve  fair  competition  in 
the  marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  continue  om* 
present  measures  which  will  prevent  an  undue  increase  in  imports. 


Other  commodities 

Continuing  study  is  being  given  to  programs  and  needs  for  other 
agricultural  commodities  and  appropriate  changes  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  wiU  be  made  as  circumstances  may  require. 


TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments  and  bases  under  the  several  ^ 
production  adjustment  programs  be  made  transferable  by  lease  or 
sale  to  family  farmers  in  the  same  State. 

This  will  permit  some  small  farmers  to  expand  their  acreage. 
Others  who  no  longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  theu-  incomes  by  leasing 
or  selling  their  allotments. 


LONG-RANGE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 


The  annual  acreage  diversion  and  acreage  allotment  programs  now 
in  effect  should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment 
program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program  which  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  our  production  adjustment  efforts,  assist  landowners  in  truning 
their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and  to  forestry, 
and  assist  small  farmers  who  want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining 
in  their  communities.  The  proportion  of  land  which  could  be  covered 
by  this  program  in  any  area  should  be  limited  to  protect  our  com¬ 
munities. 

Agriculture’s  excess  production  capacity  is  a  longrun  problem. 

A  long-term  land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large  part  of  the  needed  ^ 
adjustment  more  effectively  and  with  greater  benefits  than  annual 
diversion  programs. 

This  program  wall  reduce  the  annual  cost  of  other  programs  by 
more  than  its  own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  benefits  not  realized 
under  present  programs. 

The  purposes  of  the  cropland  adjustment  program  wiU  be  served 
if  much  of  the  land  is  permanently  removed  from  production.  Every 
reason  exists,  therefore,  for  applying  a  contribution  from  this  program 
to  the  cost  of  public  purchases  of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  enhance¬ 
ment  of  natural  beauty,  for  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  or 
for  open  space  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  the  authorizing  legislation  -  permit  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  augment  moneys 
raised  by  States  and  local  governments  and  those  which  are  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  and  other  programs  for  public  land  acquisition. 
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RESERVE  STOCKS 

It  is  time  to  consider  our  requirements  for  agricultural  commodities 
in  a  reserve  for  national  security,  for  emergency  relief  purposes,  and 
for  domestic  economic  stabilization. 

The  President  should  be  authorized  to  determine  the  levels  of 
commodity  stocks  required  and  to  take  actions  to  insulate  these  stocks 
from  the  market  so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  time  of  emer¬ 
gencies. 

The  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that  part  of  our  commodity  stocks 
designated  as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the  cost  of  farm 
price  and  income  support  programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  continue  to  manage  the  stocks  in  conjunction  with 
price  support  operations. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

]  The  welfare  of  American  agriculture  is  closely  linked  to  foreign 
^  trade.  Our  1968  goal  of  $6  biUion  farm  product  exports  was  reached 
in  1964.  American  farmers  last  year  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm  prices,  brought  additional 
business  income,  reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage  costs,  and  have 
helped  our  international  balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  have 
contributed  to  political  stability  and  economic  progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we  have  made  in  world  markets. 
We  expect  to  make  additional  gains  by  improving  the  means  by  which 
we  can  be  competitive  in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to  our  customers. 
We  will  merchandise  our  products  actively,  but  with  full  regard  to 
rules  of  commercial  conduct  between  friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  underway  in  Geneva,  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial 
products. 

WORLD  PROGRESS  AND  PEACE 

The  food  for  peace  program  is  good  international  policy  and  it  is 
sound  economic  policy.  Food  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace. 
^  People  who  are  hungry  are  weak  allies  of  freedom.  Men  with  empty 
'  stomachs  do  not  reason  together. 

We  broadened  the  food  for  peace  program  last  year  and  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  study  ways  to  broaden  it  further.  Food  shipments  under 
this  program  help  to  expand  it  by  building  food  habits  which  increase 
the  demand  for  U.S.  products.  As  the  economies  of  recipient  countries 
are  strengthened  through  American  aid,  we  are  able  to  shift  from 
outright  grants  of  food  to  concessional  sales  for  foreign  currencies  and 
later  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the  sales  of  commodities  under 
the  food  for  peace  program  have  also  provided  funds  for  a  worldwide 
market  development  program,  which  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
bringing  about  the  dramatic  increases  in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strengthened  growing  economies, 
contributed  to  rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  international  sta¬ 
bility,  and  literally  saved  lives  in  many  less-developed  countries. 
Our  agricultural  resources  are  thus  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 
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These  contributions  must  continue.  They  will  be  increasingly 
directed  toward  assisting  agricultural  development  in  less-developed, 
densely  populated  countries,  thus  fostering  overall  economic  growth, 
higher  living  standards  and  better  nutrition.  The  disturbing  down¬ 
ward  trends  in  food  output  per  person  in  both  Asia  and  Latin  America 
in  recent  years  must  be  reversed.  And  these  trends  can  be  arrested 
and  reversed  only  by  a  massive  mobilization  of  resources  in  both  the 
food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced  countries  of  the  industrial 
West. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on  foreign  aid,  we  must  use  both 
our  agricultural  abundance  and  our  technical  skills  in  agriculture  to 
assist  the  developing  nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Under  our 
assistance  programs  we  will  make  full  use  of  the  agricultural  know¬ 
how  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  State  universities.  We  will  enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
private  agencies  and  enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective,  we  plan  to  gear  our  food-for- 
peace  programs  more  specifically  to  the  needs  of  recipient  countries 
and  their  economic  development  programs.  We  may  need  more 
flexibility  to  assure  proper  nutritional  balance  in  these  programs, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  child  feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiue  and  others  concerned  to 
study  and  recommend  changes  in  agricultural  policy  that  may  be 
needed  to  accomplish  these  goals. 


COMMISSION  ON  U.S.  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits  of  an  efficient  agriculture. 
All  Americans  share  also  the  problems  we  face  in  the  farm  economy 
and  in  rural  America  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm  programs  to  the  needs  of 
tomorrow,  and  in  making  rural  America  a  full  partner  in  our  national 
economic  progress,  I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental  examination  of 
the  entire  agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  reorganize 
the  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — into  a  new  Commission  on 
Food  and  Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly  representative  of  rural  communi- 
ities,  consumers,  producers,  industry.  Government,  and  the  public. 
I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and 
to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on  the  place  of  rural  America. 

*  *  * 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  agriculture  which  merit  the  support  of 
Congress  and  the  attention  of  all  Americans.  Conservation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  land  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  Nation.  It  can  help  even  more  as  we  attack  pollution  of 
our  streams  and  the  defacement  of  our  landscape.  Research  and 
education  must  continue  to  speed  our  progress  in  agriculture,  to 
insure  the  protection  of  consumers,  and  to  make  full  opportunity  more 
than  a  distant  hope. 

We  must  win  the  battle  for  a  better  diet.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  increase  the  demand  for  farm  products.  If  the  income  of  all 
low-income  families  were  brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  food  would  rise  by  2  percent.  Meat 
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consumption  among  these  low-income  families  would  rise  by  15  to  20 
percent,  poultry  by  10  to  15  percent,  milk  products  by  about  7  per¬ 
cent,  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  15  to  20  percent. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted  legislation  to  encoimage  farm¬ 
ers  to  improve  their  economic  position  through  cooperatives.  This 
encouragement  and  assistance  will  be  carried  out,  in  terms  of  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality  and  dignity  in  rural  as  well 
as  in  urban  America  is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
our  energies  for  a  lifetime. 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this  is  a  goal  which  is  right. 
We  go  forward  with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparalleled  harvest  of 
today’s  rural  America  has  been  achieved  because  our  ancestors  said 
this  too  was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But  1  am  as  certain  of  eventual 
success  as  was  President  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  founded  the 
r»oT^oT.frnent  of  Agriculture  a  century  ago  and  thus  started  us  on  the 


abundance. 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


The  White  House,  February  4,  1965. 
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NOTICE :  There  should  he  no  premature  release  of  this  Message  to  the  Congress,  nor 
should  its  contents  be  paraphrased,  alluded  to  or  hinted  at  in  earlier  stories. 
There  is  a  total  embargo  on  this  message  until  12:00  noon  February  fourth,  which 
includes  any  and  all  references  to  any  material  in  this  message. 

George  E .  Reedy 

Press  Secretary  to  the  President 


TEE  WHITE  HOUSE 

TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our  Nation’s  life  depends  upon  the  abundant 
harvest  of  our  farms. 

I  Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force  can  produce  our  food  and  fiber,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other  tasks  that  make  our  democracy  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less  cost  than  any  other  people  in  all  the 
world’s  history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  for  the  many  other  things  which  make 
life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  conquer  hunger,  we  can  wage  an  unconditional  war 
on  poverty  --  and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  nation  have  made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  lasting 
contribution  to  our  national  prosperity.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  they  should 
share  equitably  in  this  prosperity.  They  deserve  a  place  of  dignity  and 
opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding  markets  for  their  efficient  production, 
^^rmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  prosper,  freedom  to  operate  competitively  and 
profitably  in  our  present  economic  system. 

As  a  nation  we  are  increasingly  recognizing  that  food  and  agricultural 
policies  affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound  agricultural  policy  must  give  full 
consideration  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  producer,  but  also  of  the  processor, 
the  distributor,  the  exporter,  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  is  one  major 
reason  for  a  national  investment  in  agricultural  programs. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate.  It  is  part  of  an  over -all  effort  to 
serve  our  national  interest,  at  home  and  around  the  world. 


WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  DO 

These  are  the  objectives  which  should  guide  us; 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  _at_ reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  to  promote  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  world  peace  through  trade  and  aid. 

3 .  A  workable  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the 
Government . 

4 .  Opportimlty  for  the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of  Income 
from  farming  operations . 

5 .  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people.  Including  new  opportunity 
for  small  farmers . 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  In  the  past  four  years  —  In  raising  farm 
Income,  In  reducing  surplus  stocks,  In  promoting  new  economic  opportunity  In 
rural  areas  —  point  the  direction  we  should  continue  to  follow. 


^  T®  RURAL  SCENE 

Rural  America  Is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  productive  triumphs  In  the 
history  of  man.  Yet,  despite  Its  service  to  the  Nation,  rural  America  Is  also 
the  scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where  there  are  too  many  people  without  jobs 
and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  require  wise  farm  programs  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  incomes  of  coranercial  family  farmers .  It  will  require  solutiojis  to 
the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those  who  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
rural  America. 


Only  one  of  four  rural  families  now  lives  on  a  farm.  Only  on«  out  of  ten 
boys  now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to  earn  a  good  living  as  a  full-time 
farmer.  Most  young  people  in  rural  areas  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  their 
opportunities . 

I  am  determined  that  the  farmers  who  have  been  efficient  and  successful  in 
agriculture  shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for  their  success.  And  I  am  equally  deter 
mined  that  the  rural  community  which  has  sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture  s  a 
have  the  chance  to  broaden  its  economic  base  and  the  range  of  opportunity  whic 
it  can  offer  the  children  of  its  families. 


To  the  White  House  in  recent  months  have  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  live  in  rural  America.  Their  words  are 
testimony  to  the  changes  which  are  occurring  there  and  to  the  ^^ttcertal  yLV  c 
those  changes  are  causing. 


.  ..Thirty  years  ago,  over  seven  million  American  families 
Today,  3  l/2  million  families  feed  a  population  that  has  giown  y  yO^o. 
food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger  among  free  people  all  around  the  giooe. 


. .  .nilrty  years  ago,  a  good  farm  in  the  Midwest  operated  a  capital 
investment  of  $l8,0<»r-Toaay,  nearly  $100,000  is  needed.  In  the  Southeast, 
capital  requirements  rose  iVonr  ^,500  to  ^30,000. 
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FazTiiers  with  inadequate  resources  make  up  cne  segment  r^f  rural  America’s  great 
unsolved  problem  of  uncle r employment.  Another  is  made  up  of  families  who  have  left 
the  farm  hut  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  non-agriculturaJL  sector  of  the 
economy.  A  third  consists  of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in  the  rural-based 
extractive  Industries  —  mining  and  lumbering. 

The  lairaJL  unemplryed  and  underemployed  are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most  of  them 
are  hidden  in  the  remote  valleys  r)t  Aj^palachia  and  the  Ozarks,  on  the  unpaved  side 
roads  of  the  South,  in  the  once-rich  timber  lands  of  the  North,  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  wornout  mining  communities  of  the  West, 

The  results  of  oTjy^ortunity’s  decline  in  iniraj.  America  are.  reflected  in  harsh 
facts: 


...Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as  prevalent  in  Rural  America  as  it 
is  in  urban  America,  Only  3'^  percent  of  our  families  live  in  rural  areas-,  but  ^ 
percent  of  them  have  incomes  under  $3^000. 

...Rural  America  has  almost  thi’ee  times  the  proportion  of  substandcird  houses 
found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all  farm  homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm 
homes  are  without  running  water.  Over  lh,000  rural  cnmmunities  of  more  than 
100  population  lack  central  water  supplies. 


...Rural  people  lag  almost  two  years  behind  ui’ban  residents  in  educational 
attainment.  They  often  suffer  from  a  lower  quality  of  education.  Per  pupil  ex¬ 
penditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  rural  school  districts  are 
substantially  below  expenditures  in  urb'*m  districts, 

...Rural  communities  lag  in  health  facilities.  Rural  children  receive  one- 
third  less  medical  attention  than  urban  children.  Their  mortality  rate  is  far 
higher . 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another.  They  leave  too  few  resources  to 
support  education,  health  and  other  public  services  essential  to  development  of  the 
talent,  skills,  and  earning  power  of  the  people. 


PARITY  OF  OPPrRTUNITY  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy  for  rural  America  with  parity  of 
opportunity  as  its  goal. 

Tb.ere  has  been  a  steady  migration  from  our  countryside.  In  the  195*^  ^ 
than  half  of  America’s  rural  counties  suffered  a  population  loss.  But  farmers  » 
are  handicapped  by  poor  health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in  any  occupation 
farming  and  who  leave  their  home  communities  for  want  of  opportunity  often  c  " ‘  ® 
new  pr^4^lJems  —  for  themselves,  for  the  communities  they  leave,  and  for  tec 
which  receive  them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural  areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migration 
vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches,  emrpt yschonlrooms,  declining  tax  bases,  a.n 
8.b1dity  to  suppor-h  a  ral.-ninoim  3.evel  of  puhl.ic  service. 
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Thf  v  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of  opportunity  for  rural  Americans: 

. . .National  economic  prosperity  to  increase  their  employment  opportunities; 

. . .Full  access  to  education,  training,  and  health  services  to  expand  their 
earning  power,  and 

• . .Economic  development  of  smaller  and  medium- sized  communities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  hase  for  rural  America. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  community,  business  and  government  cooperate,  the 
chances  for  a  better  rural  life  increase.  Local  leadership  and  initiative  are 
necessary  if  rural  development  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  But 
government  can  and  should  provide  information  as  well  as  the  technical  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  which  will  speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  are  assisting  rural 
communities  in  building  new  opportunities  for  their  citizens.  Others  I  have 
recommended  this  year  aim  at  these  same  objectives . 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  helped  scores  of  small  and  medium-sized 
communities  through  loans  to  new  industrial  enterprises  and  loans  and  grants  for 
needed  public  facilities.  I  will  soon  make  recommendations  that  will  urge  this 
Act  be  improved  and  made  permanent . 


Unu-Sr  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  communities  will  be  carrying  our  programs 
to  provide  new  opportunity  for  low-income  rural  families. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  assist  in  rural 
economic  development  --  loans  for  telephome  systems,  for  recreation  enterprises, 
for  development  of  forest  resources,  for  community  water  systems,  and  for  rural 
housing.  The  small  watershed  and  resources  conservation  and  development  programs 
add  to  business  activity  in  rural  areas. 

The  development  of  new  job  opportunities  in  rural  areas  has  been  considerably 
aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong  program  of  rural  electrification.  The  ability  of 
rural  areas  to  attract  and  support  industrial  activities  --  one  of  the  fundamental 
solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of  our  farm  population  --  rests  in  very  large  part 
upon  the  availability  of  electric  power.  We  must  and  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
enable  those  areas  that  do  not  presently  possess  an  adequate  power  supply  to  meet 
their  growing  demands  and  insure  that  the  benefits  of  industrial  diversification 
are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Government  are  assisting  businessmen  and  farmers 
to  revive  dying  economies  and  raise  the  level  of  public  services  in  rural  areas. 
These  include  aid  for  community  facilities,  employment  services,  health  programs, 
small  business  loans,  job  training,  and  development  of  outdooi'  recreation. 
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Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of  living  in  rural  America  and  those  of 
urb^  Ataerica:  in  income,  in  education,  in  housing,  in  health  and  sanitation 
facilities.  Parity  of  opportunity  remains  a  distant  hope  for  many.  It  is  a 
challenge  we  must  meet  head-on. 


REACHING  OUT  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress,  particularly  those  on  education  and 
health,  I  have  proposed  measures  to  assist  those  areas  of  our  country  and  those 
families  most  in  need,  both  urban  and  rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute  Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered 
rural  population.  Rural  communities  often  lack  the  specialized  organizations 
found  in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of  development  programs  and  initiate 
action  to  make  use  of  them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken  both  by  the  States, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  to  reach  rural  people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

f  Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative  office  for  each  Federal  Agency  or 
program  cannot  and  should  not  be  established  in  every  country,  a  method  must  be 
developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those  Federal  agencies  and  programs  which  should, 
but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve  rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  Department  and  agency  administering  a  program  which  can 
benefit  rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits  are  distributed 
equitably  between  urban  and  rural  areas. 


2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

to  review  carefully  with  the  head  of  each  Department  or  agency  involved, 
the  administrative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
equitable  distribution.  They  should  propose  administrative  or 
legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  assure  that  equity  is  attained 
to  assure  full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  the  facilities  of  his  field 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist  them  in 
making  their  programs  effective  in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is 
creating  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Rural  Community 
Development  Service,  which  will  have  no  operating  programs  of  its 

own  but  will  devote  its  energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in 
extending  their  services.  I  have  requested  funds  in  the  I966 
budget  to  finance  this  service  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  Cooperative  Federal-State  Extension  Service  to  assist  rural 
communities  in  forming  strong  and  active  development  organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress: 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the  availability  of  home 
mortgage  credit  in  rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  supple¬ 
menting  the  mortgage  insurance  programs  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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The  Department  has  administered  a  direct  housing  loan 
program  since  19^9*  But  an  insurance  program  will 
enable  the  Government  to  assist  effectively  a  far 
greater  volume  of  home  buildj.ng  with  a  minimum  of 
budget  costs.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
initiated  action  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its 
insurance  programs  in  areas  where  private  lenders  do  :  “ 
not  now  fully  utilize  its  services. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  existing  loan  insurance  program,  which 
insures  not  only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans  for 
community  water  systems  and  recreation  development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  provide  the  means  by  which  people  in  rural 
towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join  the  march  toward  a  better  life.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity. 

•v 

PARITY  OF  INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


The  commodity  programs  which  were  initiated  30  years  ago  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  helped  to  create  a  commercially 
successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that  these  commodity  programs  be  continued 
and  improved . 

Over  the  past  four  years  .?our  commodity  programs  have  raised  and  sustained 
net  farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly  $1  billion  above  i960.  Few  activities 
so  dramatically  indicate  the  value  to  farmers  of  good  programs  well  administered. 
Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major  beneficiary  of  farm  progress.  While  retail  food 
prices  have  risen  in  recent  years,  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells  have 
actually  declined  I5  percent  since  l^h'J-h9, 

Cur  agricultural  abundance  has  also  made  possible  the  food  stamp,  school 
[lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  special  milk  programs.  These  projects  are 
essential  to  our  needy  people  and  to  our  school  children. 

The  skill  of  our  family  farmers  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
century  of  public  policy  aimed  at  improvement  of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and  conservation,  and  price  stabilization 
have  all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited  all  Americans,  through  they  were 
designed  as  programs  for  farmers. 

Progress  is  never  free  of  problems.  Agricultural  progress  has  made  price 
and  income  support  programs  increasingly  necessary  and  increasingly  difficult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs  arises  from  the  farmer's  economic  isolation 
and  his  enormous  capacity  to  produce.  We  have  today  at  least  50  million  acres 
more  cropland  than  is  required  to  produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we  can 
consume  plus  all  we  can  export.  Without  programs  to  guide  production,  new  crop 
surpluses  would  be  inevitable.  Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress  prices 
below  cost  of  production  levels. 
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Independent  studies  by  university  economists  are  unanimous  in  their  basic  con¬ 
clusion;  the  removal  of  price  and  income  supports  would  have  a  catastrophic  effect 
upon  farm  income .  . 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  programs  which,  by  one  means  or  another,  have 
sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Born  in  the  emergency  of  the 
1930* s,  they  have  countered  the  income- depressing  potential  of  the  revolution  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  production. 

Our  farm  programs  must  always  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Today  they  should  be  focused  more  precis.ely  on  the  opportunity  for  parity  of  income 
for  America’s  family  farmers  and  lower  Government  costs.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
farm  programs  will  be  necessary  as  long  as  advance  in  agricultural  technology  con¬ 
tinues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  population  at  home  and  markets  abroad. 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking  on  farm  policy.  Just  as  w<5  do  in  other 
segments  of  our  economy,  we  need  to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural  America 
from  the  economic  problems  of  coirmercial  agriculture.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
both,  but  the  answers  to  each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should; 

...provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  opportunity  to  earn  parity  of  income. 

...assist  those  small  farmers  who  have  little  chance  to  enlarge  their  operations 
but  whose  age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack  of  education,  prevent  their  shifting  to 
other  employment, 

...assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to  enlarge  their  productive  resources  in 
order  to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic  farm  policies  to  our  international  trade 
objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  export  at  competitive  worli  levels  and  by  re¬ 
lating  our  production  to  the  longer-term  demands  of  world  markets, 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  improved  income  out  of  the  market 
place,  with  less  cost  to  the  government. 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  market  system  work  more  effectively  for  the 
farmer.  We  must  encourage  the  private  segment  of  our  economy  to  carry  its  own  in¬ 
ventories,  bought  from  farmers,  rather  than  depending  on  the  government  as  a  source 
of  supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as  many  services  as  possible 
now  performed  by  government  agencies. 

Price  Support  and  Production  Adjustment  Programs 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  programs  now  in  effect  for  our  major 
commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  ecntinue  to  serve  our  objectives  of  inci^eased  freedom  of 
operation,  a  steady  improvement  of  incomes,  a  greater  reliance  on  market  forces,  and 
1  o-wer  guvciiiiuent  costs. 
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Building  on  present  programs,  I  recommend  the  following  legislation: 

Wheat  and  Feed  Grain 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  should  be  extended.  Specific 
recommendations  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation 
of  these  programs  to  be  simplified  and  make  it  possible  for  additional  crops  — 
particularly  soybeans  —  to  be  grown  as  needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set 
price  support  levels  and  to  adjust  other  program  features  as  conditions  may 
require . 

Cotton 

The  cotton  program  of  19^4  should  also  be  extended  and  improved.  It  is 
essential  that  cotton  be  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in  world  markets.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  adopt  measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  and  the 
level  of  stocks .  Specific  amendments  to  current  legislation  will  be  suggested 
to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Tobacco 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  reappraised  this  year.  Yield  increases, 
higher  Government  costs,  deterioration  in  quality  and  loss  of  foreign  markets 
have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly  successful  program. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  production  and  marketing  limits  on  an 
acreage -poundage  basis.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  revisions  in  our 
programs  which  will  make  American  tobacco  more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

Rice 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  amending  the  price  support  program  for  rice 
to  support  market  prices  at  competitive  world  levels,  and  to  provide  additional 
supports  for  producer  incomes  from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  certificates. 

Wool 

The  Wool  Act  which  expires  early  next  year  is  operating  successfully  to 
help  stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster  producer  income.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  extended  with  minor  amendments  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Livestock 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  all  farm  income.  The 
stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our  farm  economy  is  based  on  the  continued 
stability  in  our  feed  supply. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  livestock  farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to 
maintain  a  fair  price  in  the  market  place.  We  will  help  them  to  build  markets 
here  and  abroad,  and  to  preserve  fair  competition  in  the  marketing  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  and  continue  our  present  measures  which  will  prevent  an 
undue  increase  in  imports. 
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Continuing  study  is  being  given  to  programs  and  needs  for  other  agricultural 
commodities  and  appropriate  changes  and  recommendations  will  be  made  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  require. 


Transfer  of  Acreage  Allotments 

I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments  and  bases  under  the  several  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  transferable  by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers  in 
the  same  state. 

This  will  permit  seme  small  farmers  to  expand  their  acreage.  Others  who 
no  longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  their  incomes  by  leasing  or  selling  their 
allotments. 


Long-Range  Cropland  Adjustment  Program 

The  annual  acreage  diversion  and  acreage  allotment  programs  now  in  effect 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term  Cropland  Adjustment  Program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  program  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
production  adjustment  efforts,  assist  landowners  in  turning  their  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and  to  forestry,  and  assist  small  farmers 
who  want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining  in  their  communities.  The  proportion 
of  land  which  could  be  covered  by  this  program  in  any  area  should  be  limited  to 
protect  our  communities. 

Agriculture's  excess  production  capacity  is  a  long-run  problem.  A  long¬ 
term  land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large  part  of  the  needed  adjustment  more 
effectively  and  with  greater  benefits  than  annual  diversion  programs. 

This  program  will  reduce  the  annual  cost  of  other  programs  by  more  than 
its  own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  benefits  not  realized  under  present 
programs . 

The  purposes  of  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  will  be  served  if  much  of 
the  land  is  permanently  removed  from  production.  Every  reason  exists,  therefore, 
for  applying  a  contribution  from  this  program  to  the  cost  of  public  purchases 
of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  enhancement  of  natural  beauty,  for  prevention 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  or  for  open  space  purposes. 

I  tecommend  that  the  authorizing  legislation  permit  funds  appropriated  for 
cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  augment  monies  raised  by  States  and  local 
governments  and  those  which  are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  other  programs  for  public  land  acquisition. 

Reserve  Stocks 

It  is  time  torconsider  our  requirements  for  agricultural  commodities  in  a 
reserve  for  national  security.  Cor  emergency  relief  purposes,  and  for  domestic 
economic  stabilization. 
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The  President  should  be  authorized  to  determine  the  levels  of  commodity 
stocks  required  and  to  take  actions  to  insulate  these  stocks  from  the  market 
so  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  time  of  emergencies. 

The  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that  part  of  our  commodity  stocks 
designated  as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the  cost  of  farm  price  and 
income  support  programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  continue  to 
manage  the  stocks  in  conjunction  with  price  support  operations. 

Agricultural  Trade 

The  welfare  of  American  agriculture  is  closely  linked  to  foreign  trade. 

Our  1968  goal  of  $6  billion  farm  product  exports  was  reached  in  1964. 

American  farmers  last  year  accounted  for  one-fourth  of  U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm  prices,  brought  additional  business 
income,  reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage  costs,  and  have  helped  our  inter¬ 
national  balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  havec contributed  to  political 
stability  and  economic  progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we  have  made  in  world  markets.  We  exf^ct 
to  make  additional  gains  by  improving  the  means  by  which  we  can  be  comp>etitive 
in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to  our  customers.  We  will  merchandise  our 
products  actively,  but  with  full  regard  to  rules  of  commercial  conduct  between 
friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  under  way  in  Geneva,  we  shall  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  products. 

World  Progress  and  Peace 

The  Food  for  Peace  program  is  good  international  policy  and  it  is  sound 
economic  policy.  Food  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  peace.  People  who  are  hungry 
are  weak  allies  of  freedom.  Men  with  empty  stomachs  do  not  reason  together. 

We  broadened  the  Food  for  Peace  program  last  year  and  are  continuing  to 
study  ways  to  broaden  it  further.  Food  shipments  under  this  program  help  to 
expand  it  by  building  food  habits  which  increase  the  demand  for  United  States 
products.  As  the  economies  of  recipient  countries  are  strengthened  through 
American  aid,  we  are  able  to  shift  from  outright  grants  of  food  to  concessional 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  later  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the  sales  of  commodities  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  Program  have  also  provided  funds  for  a  world-wide  market  development 
program,  which  has  played  a  significant  role  in  bringing  about  the  dramatic 
increases  in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strengthened  growing  economies,  contributed  to 
rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  international  stability,  and  literally  saved 
lives  in  many  less  developed  countries.  Our  agricultural  resources  are  thus 
making  a  significant  contritnition  to  the  prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 
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These  contributions  must  continue.  They  will  be  increasingly  directed 
toward  assisting  agricultural  development  in  less  developed,  densely  populated 
countries,  thus  fostering  overall  economic  growth,  higher  living  standards  and 
better  nutrition.  The  disturbing  downward  trends  in  food  output  per  person 
in  both  Asia  and  Latin  America  in  recent  years  must  be  reversed.  And  these 
trends  can  be  arrested  and  reversed  only  by  a  massive  mobilization  of  resources 
in  both  the  food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced  countries  of  the  industrial 
West . 


As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on  Foreign  Aid,  we  must  use  both  our 
agricultural  abundance  and  our  technical  skills  in  agriculture  to  assist  the 
developing  nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Under  our  assistance  programs 
we  will  make  full  use  of  the  agricultural  know-how  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  in  the  land  grant  colleges  and  State  universities.  We  will 
enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of  private  agencies  and  enterprises  of  all 
kinds . 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective,  we  plan  to  gear  our  Food  for  Peace 
programs  more  specifically  to  the  needs  of  recipient  countries  and  their 
economic  development  programs.  We  may  need  more  flexibility  to  assure  proper 
nutritional  balance  in  these  programs,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  child 
feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others  concerned  to  study 
and  recommend  changes  in  agricultural  policy  that  may  be  needed  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 


Commission  on  U.S .  Food  and  Fiber  Policy 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits  of  an  efficient  agriculture. 

All  Americans  share  also  the  problems  we  face  in  the  farm  economy  and  in 
rural  America  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm  programs  to  the  needs  of 
tomorrow,  and  in  making  rural  America  a  full  partner  in  our  national  economic 
progress,  I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental  examination  of  the  entire 
Agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  reorganize  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission- -which  has  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
in  years  past--into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly 
representative  of  rural  communities,  consumers,  producers,  industry,  government, 
and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  our  fodd  and  fiber 
policies  and  to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  hoar  on  the  place  of  rural 
America, 
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There  are  other  parts  of  our  agriculture  which  merit  the  support  of 
Congress  and  the  attention  of  all  Americans.  Conservation  of  agricultural 
land  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  the  development  of  our 
nation.  It  can  help  even  more  as  we  attack  pollution  of  our  streams  and 
the  defacement  of  our  landscape.  Research  and  education  must  continue 
to  speed  our  progress  in  agriculture,  to  insure  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  make  full  opportunity  more  than  a  distant  hope. 

¥e  must  win  the  battle  for  a  better  diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
increase  the  demand  for  farm  products .  If  the  income  of  all  low-income 
families  were  brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  a.1 1  food  would  rise  by  2  percent .  Meat  consumption  among 
these  low-income  families  would  rise  by  15  "to  20  percent;  poultry  by 
10  to  15  percent;  milk  products  by  about  7  percent  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  15  to  20  percent. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted  legislation  to  encourage  farmers 
to  improve  their  economic  position  through  cooperatives .  This  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance  will  be  carried,  out,  in  terms  of  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  q.uality  and  dignity  in  rural  as  well 
as  in  urban  America  is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds  and  hearts  and. 
our  energies  for  a  lifetime . 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this  is  a  goal  which  is  right.  We 
go  forward  with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparalleled  harvest  of  today's 
rural  America  has  been  achieved  because  our  ancestors  said  this  too 
was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But  I  am  as  certain  of  eventual 
success  as  was  President  Abra.ham  Lincoln  when  he  founded  the  Pepartment 
of  Agriculture  a  century  ago  and  thus  started,  us  on  the  path  to  abundance . 


LYNPON  B.  JOHNSON 
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Th\  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridi¬ 
an,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
It. 

laplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
[.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 


ler,  God,  as  in  reverence  we 
name,  so  may  we  hallow 
keep  our  honor  bright, 
re,  our  Ideals  untarnished, 
1  to  the  Nation’s  welfare 


The 
Harris, 
er: 

Our  : 
halkrw  T 
our  own, 
our  hearts 
and  oiu*  devt 
high  and 

To  all  the  ^heinous  forms  of  brutal 
hatred  which  devastate  our  earth,  which 
could  be  so  f  air,^e  would  close  our  eyes 
for  this  dedicat^  moment  and  still  our 
souls  in  the  calmVassurance  that  at  the 
heart  of  the  luiive&e,  goodness  reigns. 

In  that  faith,  send  us  forth,  without 
fear  or  favor,  to  dAthe  right  as  Thou 
dost  give  us  to  see  tne  right,  firm  in  our 
conviction  that  these  iclouds  are  lies  and 
that  the  blue  sky  is  theVruth. 

At  last  may  gratefuAgenerations  who 
will  inherit  a  kindlier  \earth  count  us 
among  the  architects  of  ^e  final  parlia¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  plenty\^  which  every 
kindred  and  every  tongue\shall  find  its 
rightful  place. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear\  Redeemer’s 
name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MansfieldX  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  '^dnes- 
day,  February  3,  1965,  was  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESID: 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presid^t 
of  the  United  States  were  communicat( 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  ol 
his  secretaries. 

RURAL  AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  (H.DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  ’The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
rural  America.  Without  objection,  it  wUl 
be  printed  in  the  Record  without  being 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Senate 


The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  economy. 

Progress  in  every  aspect  of  om  Nation’s 
life  depends  upon  the  abundant  harvest 
of  our  farms. 

Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force 
can  produce  our  food  and  fiber,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other 
tasks  that  make  our  democracy  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  all  the 
world’s  history,  we  can  spend  our  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  many  other  things  which 
make  life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  con¬ 
quer  hunger,  we  can  wage  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  war  on  poverty — and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  last¬ 
ing  contribution  to  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
they  should  share  equitably  in  this  pros¬ 
perity.  They  deserve  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding 
markets  for  their  efficient  production. 
Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  pros¬ 
per,  freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and  profitably  in  our  present  economic 
system. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  increasingly  recog¬ 
nizing  that  food  and  agricultural  policies 
affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  must  give  full  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  producer, 
but  also  of  the  processor,  the  distributor, 
the  exporter,  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 
This  is  one  major  reason  for  a  national 
investment  in  agricultural  programs. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate. 
It  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  interest,  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  DO 

These  are  the  objectives  which  should 
guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 


United  States  and  world  peace  through 
trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family 
farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income  from 
farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural 
people,  including  new  opportunity  for 
small  farmers. 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  in  the 
past  4  years — in  raising  farm  income,  in 
reducing  surplus  stocks,  in  promoting 
new  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas — point  the  direction  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

THE  BtrEAL  SCENE 

Rural  America  is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  productive  triumphs  in  the 
histoiy  of  man.  Yet,  despite  its  service 
to  the  Nation,  rural  America  is  also  the 
scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where 
there  are  too  many  people  without  jobs 
and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  re¬ 
quire  wise  farm  programs  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  incomes  of  commercial  fam¬ 
ily  farmers.  It  will  require  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those 
who  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
rural  America. 

Only  one  of  four  rmal  families  now 
lives  on  a  farm.  Only  1  out  of  10  boys 
now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to 
earn  a  good  living  as  a  full-time  farmer. 
Most  young  people  in  rural  areas  must 
go  elsewhere  to  find  their  opportunities. 

I  am  determined  that  the  farmers  who 
have  been  efficient  and  successful  in 
agriculture  shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for 
their  success.  And  I  am  equally  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  rural  community  which 
has  sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture 
shall  have  the  chance  to  broaden  its  eco¬ 
nomic  base  and  the  range  of  opportumty 
which  it  can  offer  the  children  of  its 
families. 

To  the  White  House  in  recent  months 
have  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  live 
in  rural  America.  Their  words  are  elo¬ 
quent  testimony  to  the  changes  which 
are  occurring  there  and  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  those  changes  are  causing. 

Thirty  years  ago,  over  7  million  Amer¬ 
ican  families  lived  on  the  farm.  Today, 
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3'/^  million  families  feed  a  population 
that  has  grown  by  50  percent.  Enough 
food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger  among 
free  people  all  aroimd  the  globe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  good  farm  in  the 
Midwest  operated  with  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $18,000.  Today,  nearly  $100,000 
is  needed.  In  the  Southeast,  capital  re¬ 
quirements  rose  from  $4,500  to  $30,000. 

Farmers  with  inadequate  resources 
make  up  one  segment  of  rural  America’s 
great  unsolved  problem  of  underemploy¬ 
ment.  Another  is  made  up  of  families 
who  have  left  the  farm  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  the  nonagricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  A  third  consists 
of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in 
the  rural-based  extractive  industries — 
mining  and  lumbering. 

The  rural  unemployed  and  imder- 
employed  are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most 
of  them  are  hidden  in  the  remote  valleys 
of  Appalachia  and  the  Ozarks,  on  the 
unpaved  side  roads  of  the  South,  in  the 
once-rich  timberlands  of  the  North,  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  worn- 
out  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportunity’s  decline  in 
rural  America  are  refiected  in  harsh 
facts: 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in 
urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  in¬ 
clude  46  percent  of  those  American  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  under  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times 
the  proportion  of  substandard  houses 
found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all 
farm  homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  non¬ 
farm  homes  are  without  running  water. 
Over  14,000  rural  communities  of  more 
than  100  population  lack  central  water 
supplies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  behind 
urban  residents  in  educational  attain¬ 
ment.  They  often  suffer  from  a  lower 
quality  of  education.  Per  pupil  expendi¬ 
tures  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  rural  school  districts  aye  sub¬ 
stantially  below  expenditures  in  urban 
districts. 

Rtiral  communities  lag  in  health  fa¬ 
cilities.  Rural  children  receive  one-third 
less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  mortality  rate  is  far 
higher. 

These  deficiencies  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support 
education,  health,  and  other  public  serv¬ 
ices  essential  to  development  of  the  tal¬ 
ent,  skills,  and  earning  power  of  the 
people. 

PARITY  OP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy 
for  rural  America  with  parity  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration 
from  oiu:  countryside.  In  the  1950’s 
more  than  half  of  America’s  rural  coun¬ 
ties  suffered  a  population  loss.  But 
farmers  who  are  handicapped  by  poor 
health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in  any  oc¬ 
cupation  outside  of  farming  and  who 
leave  their  home  communities  for  want 
of  opportunity  often  create  new  prob¬ 
lems — for  themselves,  for  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  leave,  and  for  the  cities  which 
receive  them. 


When  people  move  away  from  rural 
areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves 
vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches, 
empty  schoolrooms,  declining  tax  bases, 
and  a  declining  ability  to  support  a 
minimum  level  of  public  service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity 
of  opportimity  for  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  in¬ 
crease  their  employment  opportunities; 

Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
power,  and 

Economic  develc^ment  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  communities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  rural  America. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  com¬ 
munity,  business  and  government  coop¬ 
erate,  the  chances  for  a  better  rural  life 
increase.  Local  leadership  and  initiative 
are  necessary  if  rmal  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  government  can  and  should  pro¬ 
vide  information  as  well  as  the  techni¬ 
cal  and  financial  assistance  which  will 
speed  progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  recent  years  are  assisting  rural 
communities  in  building  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  their  citizens.  Others  I  have 
recommended  this  year  aim  at  these 
same  objectives. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
helped  scores  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
communities  through  loans  to  new  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  and  loans  and  grants 
for  needed  public  facilities.  I  will  soon 
make  recommendations  that  will  urge 
this  act  be  improved  and  made  perma¬ 
nent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
communities  will  be  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  new  opportunity  for 
low-income  rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
wide  range  of  programs  to  assist  in  rural 
economic  development — loans  for  tele¬ 
phone  systems,  for  recreation  enterprises, 
for  development  of  forest  resources,  for 
community  water  systems,  and  for  rural 
housing.  The  small  watershed  and  re¬ 
sources  conservation  and  development 
programs  add  to  business  activity  in  rural 
areas. 

The  development  of  new  job  opportu¬ 
nities  in  rural  areas  has  been  consider¬ 
ably  aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong  pro¬ 
gram  of  rural  electrification.  The  ability 
of  rural  areas  to  attract  and  support  in¬ 
dustrial  activities — one  of  the  fimdamen- 
tal  solutions  to  the  basic  problem  of  our 
farm  population — rests  in  very  laige  part 
upon  the  availability  of  electric  power. 
We  must  and  will  continue  our  efforts  to 
enable  those  areas  that  do  not  presently 
possess  an  adequate  power  supply  to  meet 
their  growing  demands  and  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  industrial  diversification 
are  available  in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  assisting  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  revive  dying  economies  and 
raise  the  level  of  public  services  in  rural 
areas.  These  include  aid  for  commimity 
facilities,  employment  services,  health 
and  education  programs,  small  business 
loans,  job  training,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  of 


urban  America:  in  income,  in  education, 
in  housing,  in  health  and  sanitation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Parity  of  opportimity  remains  a 
distant  hope  for  many.  It  is  a  challenge 
we  must  meet  head  on. 

REACHING  OUT  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  education  and 
health,  I  have  proposed  measures  to  as¬ 
sist  those  areas  of  our  country  and  those 
families  most  in  need,  both  urban  and 
rm-al. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute 
Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural 
population.  Rural  communities  often* 
lack  the  specialized  organizations  found 
►in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of 
development  programs  and  initiate  ac¬ 
tion  to  make  use  of  them.  Special  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  taken  both  by  the  States, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  to  reach  nu'al 
people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  and  should  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  county,  a  method  must  be 
developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  which 
should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve 
rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  department  and  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  program  which  can  benefit 
rural  people  to  assure  that  its  benefits 
are  distributed  equitably  between  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  review 
carefully  with  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  involved,  the  admini¬ 
strative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  equitable  distribution. 
They  should  propose  administrative  or 
legislative  steps  which  can  be  taken  to 
assure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure 
full  participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
the  facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  programs  effective 
in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creat¬ 
ing  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  Rural  Community  Development  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  will  have  no  operating  pro¬ 
grams  of  its  own  but  will  devote  its 
energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in  ex¬ 
tending  their  services.  I  have  requested 
funds  in  the  1966  budget  to  finance  this 
service  and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
the  Cooperative  Federal-State  Extension 
Service  to  assist  rural  communities  in 
forming  strong  and  active  development 
organizations.  In  the  meantime,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  Congress: 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the 
availability  of  home  mortgage  credit  in 
rural  areas,  "^is  can  be  done  by  sup- 
■  plementing  the  mortgage  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  administered  a  direct  housing 
loan  program  since  1949.  But  an  insur¬ 
ance  program  will  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  effectively  a  far  greater 
volume  of  homebuilding  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  budget  costs.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  initiated  ac- 
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tion  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its  in¬ 
surance  programs  in  areas  where  private 
lenders  do  not  now  fully  utilize  its  service. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  existing  loan 
insurance  program,  which  insures  not 
only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans  for 
community  water  systems  and  recrea¬ 
tion  development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  by  which  people  in  rural 
towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join 
the  march  toward  a  better  life.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity. 

PAKITT  OP  incomb:  POR  AMERICAN  AGRICITI.TtrRE 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
initiated  30  years  ago  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
have  helped  to  create  a  commercially 
successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that 
these  commodity  programs  be  continued 
and  improved. 

Over  the  past  4  years  our  commodity 
programs  have  raised  and  sustained  net 
farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly 
$1  billion  above  1960.  Pew  activities  so 
dramatically  indicate  the  value  to  fann¬ 
ers  of  good  programs  well  administered. 
Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major  beneficiary 
of  farm  progress.  While  retail  fwd 
prices  have  risen  in  recent  years,  the 
prices  of  what  the  farmer  seUs  have 
actually  declined  15  percent  since  1947- 
49. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  has  also 
made  possible  the  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  spe¬ 
cial  milk  programs.  These  projects  are 
essential  to  our  needy  people  and  to  our 

schoolchildren.  . 

The  sTfiil  of  otu-  family  farmers  is  not 
an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  public  policy  aimed  at  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and 
conservation,  and  price  stabilization  have 
all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited 
all  Americans,  though  they  were  designed 
as  programs  for  farmers. 

Progress  is  never  free  of  problems. 
Agricultural  progress  has  made  price  and 
income  support  programs  increasingly 
necessary  and  increasingly  difficult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs 
arises  from  the  farmer’s  economic  iso¬ 
lation  and  his  enormous  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce.  We  have  today  at  least  50  million 
acres  more  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export. 
Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new  crop  surpluses  would  be  inevitable. 
Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 

Independent  studies  by  university 
economists  are  imanimous  in  their  basic 
conclusion;  the  removal  of  price  and  in¬ 
come  supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
,  eff.ect  upon  farm  income. 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  pro¬ 
grams  which,  by  one  means  or  another, 
have  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  Born  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  1930’s,  they  have  countered 
the  income-depressing  potential  of  the 
revolution  in  agricultural  production. 

Our  farm  programs  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Today  they  should  be  focused 
more  precisely  on  the  opportunity  for 


parity  of  income  for  America’s  family 
farmers  and  lower  Government  costs. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  farm  pro¬ 
grams  wiU  be  necessary  as  long  as  ad¬ 
vance  in  agricultural  technology  con¬ 
tinues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  at  home  and  markets  abroad. 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  think¬ 
ing  on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy,  we  need 
to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural 
America  from  the  economic  problems  of 
commercial  agriculture.  We  need  to  be 
concerned  about  both,  but  the  answers 
to  each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should — 

Provide  efficient  family  farmers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  parity  of  income; 

Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have 
little  chance  to  enlarge  their  operations 
but  whose  age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack 
of  education,  prevent  their  shifting  to 
other  emplosnnent ; 

Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek  to 
enlarge  their  productive  resources  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have  the 
oppKDrtiuiity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  international  trade 
objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  ex¬ 
port  at  competitive  world  levels  and  by 
relating  our  production  to  the  longer 
term  demands  of  world  markets. 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  improved  income  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the 
free  market  system  work  more  effectively 
for  the  farmer.  We  must  encourage  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy  to  carry 
its  own  inventories,  bought  from  farm¬ 
ers,  rather  than  depending  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  source  of  supply.  We  must 
urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as 
many  services  as  possible  now  performed 
by  Government  agencies. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION 

ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAMS 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
programs  now  in  effect  for  our  major 
commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  continue  to  serve 
our  objectives  of  increased  freedom  of  op¬ 
eration,  a  steady  improvement  of  in¬ 
comes,  a  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces,  and  lower  Government  costs. 

Building  on  present  prc^ams,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  the  following  legislation: 

WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  extended.  Specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation 
of  these,  programs  to  be  simplified  and 
^make  it  possible  for  additional  crops — 
particularly  soybeans — to  be  grown  as 
needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  price  sup¬ 
port  levels  and  to  adjust  other  program 
features  as  conditions  may  require. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program  of  1964  should 
also  be  extended  and  improved.  It  is 
essential  that  cotton  be  competitive  with 
other  fibers  and  in  world  markets.  At 


the  same  time  we  must  adopt  measures 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  program  and 
the  level  of  stocks.  Specific  amendments 
to  current  legislation  will  be  suggested 
to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

TOBACCO 

’The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  re¬ 
appraised  this  year.  Yield  increases, 
higher  Government  costs,  deterioration 
in  quality  and  loss  of  foreign  markets 
have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly 
successful  program. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  limits  on  an 
acreage -poundage  basis.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  revisions  in  our 
programs  which  will  make  American  to¬ 
bacco  more  competitive  in  world  mar¬ 
kets. 

RICE 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  the  price  support  program  for 
rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  levels,  and  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  supports  for  producer  incomes 
from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  certifir 
cates. 

WOOL 

’The  Wool  Act  which  expires  early  next 
year  is  operating  successfully  to  help 
stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster 
producer  income.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  extended  with  minor  amendments 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to 
nearly  one-third  of  all  farm  income. 
The  stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our 
farm  economy  is  based  on  the  continued 
stability  in  our  feed  supply. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  live¬ 
stock  farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace. 
We  will  help  them  to  build  markets  here 
and  abroad,  and  to  preserve  fair  com¬ 
petition  in  the  marketing  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  and  continue  our 
present  measures  which  will  prevent  an 
undue  increase  in  imports. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Continuing  study  is  being  given  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  needs  for  other  agricultural 
commodities  and  appropriate  changes 
and  recommendations  will  be  made  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments 
and  bases  under  the  several  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  trans¬ 
ferable  by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers 
in  the  same  State. 

This  will  permit  some  small  farmers 
to  expand  their  acreage.  Others  who  no 
longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  their  in¬ 
comes  by  leasing  or  selling  their 
aliotments. 

LONG-RANGE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  annual  acreage  diversion  and  acre¬ 
age  allotment  programs  now  in  effect 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
production  adjustment  efforts,  assist 
landowners  in  turning  their  land  to  non- 
agricultm'al  uses  such  as  recreation  and 
to  forestry,  and  assist  small  farmers  who 
want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining 
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in  their  communities.  The  proportion 
of  land  which  could  be  covered  by  this 
program  in  any  area  should  be  limited 
to  protect  our  communities. 

Agriculture’s  excess  production  capac¬ 
ity  is  a  long  run  problem.  A  long-tei’m 
land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large 
part  of  the  needed  adjustment  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  with  greater  benefits  than 
annual  diversion  programs. 

This  program  will  reduce  the  annual 
cost  of  other  programs  by  more  than  its 
own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  bene¬ 
fits  not  realized  under  present  programs. 

The  pmposes  of  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  wiU  be  served  if  much 
of  the  land  is  permanently  removed  from 
production.  Every  reason  exists,  there¬ 
fore,  for  applying  a  contribution  from 
this  program  to  the  cost  of  public  pur¬ 
chases  of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  en¬ 
hancement  of  natural  beauty,  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  or 
for  open  space  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  the  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  permit  fimds  appropriated  for 
cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  aug¬ 
ment  moneys  raised  by  States  and  local 
governments  and  those  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva¬ 
tion  Fund  and  other  programs  for  pub¬ 
lic  land  acquisition. 

RESERVE  STOCKS 

It  is  time  to  consider  our  require¬ 
ments  for  agricultural  commodities  in  a 
reserve  for  national  security,  for  emer¬ 
gency  relief  purposes,  and  for  domestic 
economic  stabilization. 

The  President  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  levels  of  commodity  stocks 
required  and  to  take  actions  to  insulate 
these  stocks  from  the  market  so  that 
they  might  be  preserved  for  time  of 
emergencies. 

The  costs  incurred  in  maintaining  that 
part  of  our  commodity  stocks  designated 
as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  continue  to  manage  the 
stocks  in  conjunction  with  price-support 
operations. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

The  welfare  of  American  agriculture 
is  closely  linked  to  foreign  trade.  Our 
1968  goal  of  $6  billion  farm  product  ex¬ 
ports  was  reached  in  1964.  American 
farmers  last  year  accounted  for  one- 
fourth  of  U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm 
prices,  brought  additional  business  in¬ 
come,  reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage 
costs,  and  have  helped  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  have 
contributed  to  political  stability  and 
economic  progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  in  world  markets.  We  expect 
to  make  additional  gains  by  improving 
the  means  by  which  we  can  be  competi¬ 
tive  in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to  our 
customers.  We  will  merchandise  our 
products  actively,  but  with  full  regard  to 
rules  of  commercial  conduct  between 
friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  underway  in 
Geneva,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  products. 
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WORLD  PROGRESS  AND  PEACE 

The  food-for-peace  program  is  good 
International  policy  and  it  is  soimd 
economic  policy.  Food  is  a  powerful 
weapon  for  peace.  People  who  are  hun¬ 
gry  are  weak  allies  for  freedom.  Men 
with  empty  stomachs  do  not  reason  to¬ 
gether. 

We  broadened  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  and  are  continuing  to 
study  ways  to  broaden  it  further.  Food 
shipments  under  this  program  help  to 
expand  it  by  building  food  habits  which 
increase  the  demand  for  U.S.  products. 
As  the  econc«nies  of  recipient  countries 
are  strengthened  through  American  aid, 
we  are  able  to  shift  from  outright  grants 
of  food  to  concessional  sales  for  foreign 
cuiTencies  and  later  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  commodities  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  have  also  provided  funds 
for  a  worldwide  market  development  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  bringing  about  the  dramatic  increases 
in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strength¬ 
ened  growing  economies,  contributed  to 
rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  in¬ 
ternational  stability,  and  literally  saved 
lives  in  many  less  developed  countries. 
Our  agricultural  resources  are  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  significant  contribution  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

These  contributions  must  continue. 
They  will  be  increasingly  directed  to¬ 
ward  assisting  agricultural  development 
in  less  developed,  densely  populated  coun¬ 
tries,  thus  fostering  overall  economic 
growth,  higher  living  standards,  and  bet¬ 
ter  nutrition.  The  disturbing  downward 
trends  in  food  output  per  person  in  both 
Asia  and  Latin  America  in  recent  years 
must  be  reversed.  And  these  trends  can 
be  arrested  and  reversed  only  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  mobilization  of  resources  in  both  the 
food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  industrial  West. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  we  must  use  both  our  agricul¬ 
tural  abundance  and  our  technical  skills 
in  agriculture  to  assist  the  developing 
nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Un¬ 
der  our  assistance  programs  we  will  make 
full  use  of  the  agricultural  know-how  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  universi¬ 
ties.  We  will  enlist  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  private  agencies  and  enter-, 
prises  of  all  kinds. 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective, 
we  plan  to  gear  our  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
grams  more  specifically  to  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries  and  their  economic 
development  programs.  We  may  need 
more  flexibility  to  assure  proper  nutri¬ 
tional  balance  in  these  programs,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  they  relate  to  child  feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  others  concerned  to  study  and 
recommend  changes  in  agricultural 
policy  that  may  be  needed  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  goals. 

COMMISSION  ON  U.S.  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  an  eflacient  agriculture.  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  share  also  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  farm  economy  and  in  rural  America 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our 


farm  programs  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow, 
and  in  making  rural  America  a  full  part¬ 
ner  in  our  national  economic  progress, 
I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  entire  agriculture 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  re¬ 
organize  the  National  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — 
into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  rural  communities,  consumers,  pro¬ 
ducers,  industry,  government,  and  the 
public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and 
to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

There  are  other  parts  of  oim  agri¬ 
culture  which  merit  the  support  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Conservation  of  agricultural  land  is 
making  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and 
the  development  of  our  Nation.  It  can 
help  even  more  as  we  attack  pollution 
of  our  streams  and  the  defacement  of 
our  landscape.  Research  and  education 
must  continue  to  speed  our  progress  in 
agriculture,  to  insiure  the  protection  of 
consumers,  and  to  make  full  opportunity 
more  than  a  distant  hope. 

We  must  win  the  battle  for  a  better 
diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  products.  If  the 
income  of  all  low-income  families  were 
brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  food  would  rise 
by  2  percent.  Meat  consumption  among 
these  low-income  families  would  rise  by 
15  to  20  percent:  poultry  by  10  to  15  per¬ 
cent;  milk  products  by  about  7  percent, 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  15  to 
20  percent. 

"The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted 
legislation  to  encourage  farmers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  economic  position  through 
cooperatives.  This  encouragement  and 
assistance  will  be  carried  out,  in  terms  of 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality 
and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban 
America  is  one  that  will  engage  our 
minds  and  hearts  and  our  energies  for 
a  lifetime. 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this 
is  a  goal  which  is  right.  We  go  forward 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparalleled 
harvest  of  today’s  rural  America  has 
been  achieved  because  om  ancestors  said 
this  too  was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But 
I  am  as  certain  of  eventual  success  as 
was  President  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  founded  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  century  ago  and  thus  started  us  on 
the  path  to  abimdance. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  February  4, 1965. 


EXSQUUVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  infef^^utive session. 

The  VICEigM^SIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messag^Ssfrom  the  President  of 
the  United  StateS*,^bmitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  wCT^Yeferred  to  the 
appropriate  committees, 

(For  nominations  this  day  rcb^ed,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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Th^oint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  pro- 
pipimiXg  the  com  tassel  as  the  national 
floral  einblem  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
troduced  V  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received, 
read  twice^jy  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  di  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed^  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  th^enate  arid  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  th^nited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Wliereas  the  Consrttutlon  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  no  jjerson  except  a  natu¬ 
ral  bom  citizen  shall  be\llgible  to  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  Unltecl  States;  and 
Whereas  a  floral  emblenk  of  the  United 
States  should  likewise  be  natural  born  in 
America:  and 

Whereas  the  corn  tassel,  bofl^ically  the 
floral  element  of  the  corn  planV  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  native  crop  to  our  firtt  settlers 
and  best  symbolizes  the  United  St^es — its 
history,  traditions,  health,  wealth,  \nergy, 
progress,  and  well-being:  Now,  therefoi^  be 
It,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represel^- 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  ' 

Resolved,  That  the  com  tassel  is  hereb; 
designated  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  President  is  re¬ 
quested  to  declare  such  fact  by  proclamation. 


Senators  Ervin,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Sal- 

TONSTALL. 

Authority  of  January  28,  1965: 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
development  of  new  or  Improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop¬ 
ment,  or  training  project  grants,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to 
be  designated  as  the  “Administration  on  Ag¬ 
ing’’:  Senators  Fong,  Inouye,  McGee,  Mon- 
dale,  and  Sparkman. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI¬ 
TORS  TO  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 


APPOINTMENT  TO  BOARD  OF  VISI¬ 
TORS  TO  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Morton]  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  _ 

AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 

ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSO: 

OP  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Presid^,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  tluf  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  915)  to  am«id  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  proviy  for  in¬ 
creased  eligibility  for  and  gre^r  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  displaced  busi^ss  disaster 
loan  program  established  imder  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  that  act,  tM  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  A^ka  [Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett]  may  be  added  i  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITI0NA:^08P0NS0RS  of  BILLS 

Under  aujlnority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  aymdicated  below,  the  following 
names  h^e  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsoBB  for  the  following  bills: 

Authority  of  January  26.  1965: 

S.  G69.  a  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
grrafRonal  review  of  Federal  grants-ln-ald  to 
SUKes  and  to  local  unite  of  government: 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OCEAN 
FREIGHT  RATES  AND  ON  BAR¬ 
RIERS  TO  U.S.  BEEF  EXPORTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  February  24  and  25,  to  explore  ocean 
freight  rate  differentials  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  may  be  barriers  to  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  U.S.  beef  and  beef  products. 
Preliminary  investigation  by  the  com- 
Ittee  has  revealed  that  countries  of  the 
—juopean  Common  Market,  with  their 
rismg  incomes,  are  experiencing  a  large 
anciWowing  deficit  in  beef  and  me^ 
produfits.  The  shortfall  has  been  e^- 
mated  Dy  the  Department  of  Agricu^re 
at  betw^  50,000  and  200,000  tons  per 
year.  At  \£urrent  prices  thii^  could 
amount  to  ^  annual  market  oDuetween 
$45  and  $170  n^lion  which  is  ^en  to  the 
American  beer^ndustry. 

Since  nearly  al^f  the  camemen,  about 
70  percent  of  th^meatp^kers,  and  a 
majority  of  the  processes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  small  businek®,  U.S.  entry  into 
a  market  of  this  m^iitude  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  y(Sn^  business.  Of 
coruse,  these  wou^  be  a  further  benefit 
to  our  economyyfo  the  exOmt  that  such 
exports  are  cayfled  aboard  An^erican-flag 
ships. 

We  have ^und  that  the  Unit^  States 
was  in  12^place  among  world  m^t  ex- 
portersjn  1963,  behind  Australi^New 
Zealand  Argentina,  Denmark,  Irel^d, 
the  Ni^erlands,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  Yu^- 
sla^  France,  and  Uruguay.  This  a; 
pe^s  to  the  committee  to  be  rather  a  mi 
.jr  league  position  for  this  country  in 
lew  of  its  resources,  ingenuity,  and  tra¬ 
ditional  trading  prowess. 

This  posture  is  an  even  greater  surprise 
in  view  of  the  continuing  pressures  upon 
our  balance  of  payments  and  the  appar¬ 
ent  potential  among  expanding  world 
populations  for  the  sale  of  high-quality, 
healthful  American  beef  products. 

The  committee’s  curiosity  was  aroused 
as  to  why  virtually  no  American  beef  was 
exported  to  the  European  Continent  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  between  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  1964.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  differential  in  ocean  freight  rates 
might  accovmt  for  the  situation,  since 
rates  to  Eur9pe  from  certain  South 
American  countries  are  apparently  only 
one-half  what  they  are  from  the  United 
States — which  is  actually  a  shorter  dis¬ 
tance.  We  have  been  informed  that,  if 
overall  transportation  costs  could  be 
equalized,  the  price  differential  in  Europe 
between  U.S.  beef  and  South  American 
beef  would  be  cut  by  50  percent,  which 
would  certainly  assist  the  American  beef 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  be  competitive. 
The  committee  plans  to  identify  and  ex¬ 


amine  carefully  the  relationships  between  / 
these  rate  differentials  and  our  positio^ 
in  the  beef  trade.  / 

As  our  Inquiry  progresses,  other  unan¬ 
swered  questions,  have  been  ari^g: 
What  facilities  exist  for  assessing  the 
potential  of  oversea  markets,  i^luding 
Europe,  for  U.S.  beef  and  livesreck  pro¬ 
ducts?  What  are  the  coi^onents  of 
cost  in  marketing  American  beef  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world?  What  fraction  pf  these  costs  is 
accounted  for  by  transportation  and  how 
are  these  costs  to  b^analyzed?  What 
vessels  are  available  to  transport  beef 
products  in  theiryvarious  forms?  How 
does  the  merchant  marine  set  their  ocean 
freight  rates,  ai^  do  our  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  have  ad^uate  power  to  deal  with 
them  in  ter^s  of  our  national  interest? 
What  areyuie  roles  of  the  various  in¬ 
dustry  associations  and  government 
agencie^ in  promoting  beef  exports,  and 
is  there  sufficient  coordination  among 
theii^ 

wUl  be  the  committee’s  purpose  to 
ing  together  the  interested  parties  in 
cooperative  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
we  can  seek  answers  to  these  questions, 
and  in  order  that  all  concerned  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  breakthrough  in  beef  exports. 
'The  committee  is  planning  to  hear  first 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman.  ’Thereafter,  other  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  both  the 
beef  and  shipping  industries  will  testify. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  committee  as  we 
get  underway  that  the  effort  to  broaden 
our  commercial  beef  market  will  require 
a  concerted  effort  of  this  nature.  A  good 
deal  of  patience  and  hard  work  will  be 
necessary  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
But  the  rewards  seem  to  be  worth  the 
difficulty,  and  in  this  spirit  I  would  em¬ 
phasize  that  our  committee  desires  to 
elicit  the  interest,  advice,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  persons  and  organizations  in 
the  country  who  desire  to  further  exports 
of  beef  and  beef  products.  Such  persons 
and  groups  are  urged  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  committee,  and  to  join  us 
in  this  endeavor. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
^.-nONS  OF  NICHOLAS  deB.  KAT- 
SENBACH  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
^AT.,  AND  RAMSEY  CLARK,  OF 

ti^as,  to  be  deputy  attorney 
genial 

Mr.  E^TLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of 'toe  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  I  desusfi  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  hare^been  scheduled  for  Mon¬ 
day,  February  \^1965,  beginning  at  10:30 
a.m.,  in  room  2^8,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  fallowing  nominations: 

Nicholas  deB.  K^enbach,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Attorney  Genert^ 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  T^as,  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

At  the  indicated  time  ^d  place  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  hearii^may  make 
such  representations  as  may  pertinent. 


OF 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMEI 
HEARINGS 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  Notice  is  he^y 
given  that  the  immigration  hearinte 
scheduled  to  open  on  Monday,  Februai’j^ 
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8,  ^65,  are  postponed  until  WednesdaV, 
PebrWy  10,  1965,  at  10:30  a.m.,  ro<^ 
2228,  riew  Senate  Office  Building.  / 


ADDRES^S,  EDITORIALS,  AHTT- 
CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THe/aP- 
PENDIX  \  / 

On  request,  and  by  unanimoui  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  ^itorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  jninted  in  the /Appen¬ 
dix,  as  follows:  \  / 

By  Mr.  BAYH:  \  / 

Tribute  by  Ronald  J. ''etrahl  Ifo  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  of  ^dianlpolis,  Ind. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  :\  / 

Excerpt  from  book  entltle<v/‘The  Presi¬ 
dent:  Office  and  Powers,”  by  wof.  Edward 
S.  Corwin.  /  \ 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS:  /  \ 

Proclamation  on  celebration  of  ^th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  city  of  Hialeah,  Fla.  \ 


INTERNATIONAL  REC/XJNITION  OP 

THE  PESO  AS  HARD  CURRENCY  \ 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  frequently  discus^d  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  exofeptional  pace  of 
economic  development  in  Mexico,  our 
closest  neighbor  to  the  south.  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  another  notable 
milestone  in  this  progress.  I  speak  of 
the  formal  acceptmce,  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  :^nd,  of  the  Mexican 
peso  among  the  i^called  hard  currencies 
of  the  world.  Tme  peso  now  takes  its 
place  alongside  tpe  dollar,  the  franc,  the 
deutsche  mark,/and  pound  sterling  and 
certain  others  as  a  currency  “acceptable 
without  limitauon  in  international  opera¬ 
tions.”  I  might  point  out  that  such 
recognition  attests  to  the  increasing 
economic  st^ility  of  Mexico  and  speaks 
highly  for  me  responsibility  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  ofAhe  Mexican  efforts  in  eco¬ 
nomic  devmopment.  Mexico  is  an  out¬ 
standing  ^ample  in  Latin  America — in¬ 
deed  in  tms  hemisphere  and  the  world — 
of  what  qaxi  be  done  by  a  nation,  sincere 
and  detpmined  in  its  effort  to  build  a 
modern/  viable  and  equitable  economy. 

I  asla  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
notice^  this  effect,  which  appeared  in 
the  t^shlngton  Post  of  Pebruary  3, 1965, 
be  prmted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

TMere  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

/  Peso  Qualified  by  World  Fund 
JMexico  City,  February  2. — Th.e  peso  has 
Ysken  recognized  as  "hard”  currency  for  the 
■rst  time  In  Mexican  history,  the  treasury 
inlnlstry  announced  today, 
f  The  announcement  said  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  has  qualified  the  peso  as  "ac¬ 
ceptable  without  limitation  In  International 
operations  because  of  its  solid  parity  to  ex¬ 
change.” 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
PROPOSED  PARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
never  hesitate  to  criticize  where  criticism 
is  due,  I  feel  that  I  should  also  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Today,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  message  of  President  Johnson  just 
received.  r 


This  is  an  excellent  message. 

It  sets  forth  clearly  the  importance  of 
agriculture  to  American  consumers,  to 
our  domestic  economy,  and  to  our  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

The  President  points  out  accurately  the 
present  status  of  agriculture  and  the 
changing  problems  of  the  farmer,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  capital  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  an  up-to-date  farm. 

He  points  out  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture  some  of  the  obstacles  that  con¬ 
front  the  rural  resident  and  what  might 
be  done  to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

No  one  can  criticize  the  laudable  ob¬ 
jectives  which  the  President  sets  forth. 

It  is  true  that  he  does  not  expound  de¬ 
tails  in  connection  with  his  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  for  him  to 
attempt  to  do  that  in  this  message  since 
details  will  emerge  after  hearings  of  the 
Agriculture  Committees  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  progress. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  President’s 
message  is  a  bit  inconsistent  with  the 
budget  message,  but  I  am  sure  that  such 
inconsistencies  will  be  reconciled  by  the 
Congress. 

The  President  naturally  praises  the 
present  agricultural  programs  and  rec¬ 
ommends  their  continuance. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  while 
he  recommends  continuance  of  the  pro¬ 
grams,  he  also  recommends  improve¬ 
ment. 

I  realize  that  anyone  looking  for  op¬ 
portunity  to  criticize  can  probably  And 
statements  in  this  message  that  lend 
themselves  to  such  purposes. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  situation  of 
agriculture  and  rural  America  today  is 
such  that  it  calls  for  full  cooperation  and 
criticism  only  when  such  criticism  may 
produce  constructive  results. 

The  President  states: 

The  removal  of  price  and  income  supports 
would  have  a  catastrophic  effect  upon  farm 
Income. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  this  statement 
and  I  also  agree  that  present  programs 
can  doubtless  be  improved  upon. 

The  President  is  on  solid  ground  when 
he  recommends  continuance  of  volun¬ 
tary  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  Congress  would 
agree  to  compulsory  programs  anyway. 

The  President  recommends  adequate 
reserves  of  farm  commodities  which 
would  be  insulated  from  the  market. 

I  agree  completely  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  should  maintain  adequate  reserves 
of  food  and  fiber. 

We  will  have  a  problem,  however,  in 
insulating  such  reserves  so  that  they  will 
not  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  market 
prices. 

His  statement  in  reference  to  the  food- 
for -peace  program  is  sound,  particu¬ 
larly  when  he  refers  to  “making  rural 
America  a  full  partner  in  our  national 
economic  progress.” 

This  must  be  done  if  America  is  to 
progress  and  develop  to  the  degree  indi¬ 
cated  by  our  probable  needs. 

Since  most  of  our  temporary  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  are  expiring,  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  its  work  cut  out  for  it  to 
revise  and  strengthen  the  programs  ap- 
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plicable  to  agriculture  and  the  rural 
areas  of  this  Nation. 

The  President’s  message  provides  a 
good  launching  pad  from  which  to  start. 

"•Mr':  "Mrn*res!3enrr  I 

thought  that  the  President’s  message  on 
agriculture  was  one  of  the  strongest 
farm  messages  and  one  of  the  best  farm 
messages  ever  received  by  the  Congress. 
I  had  that  belief  even  before  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  But  I  am  now 
all  the  more  certain  that  the  message 
on  agriculture  is  a  good  one.  ’The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  is  not 
only  the  ranking  member  of  his  party 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  but  also  his  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  voices  on  agriculture  in  the 
Nation  today,  and  has  been  over  a  good 
many  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  President’s  farm 
message,  received  by  Congress  today,  is 
good  news  for  the  farmers  of  America. 
It  is  a  firm  pledge  that  our  Government 
will  seek  to  work  with  farmers  in  secur¬ 
ing  higher  agricultural  income,  expanded 
markets,  and  a  better  life  for  rural 
America. 

It  very  wisely  places  parity  of  income 
for  the  farmer  on  a  high  priority  basis. 

’The  President  has  also  called  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  food  reserve 
sufficient  to  meet  our  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  commitments  that  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  national  security  reserve  rather 
than  a  farm  program  cost. 

The  President’s  message  inspires  us  all 
with  its  emphasis  on  America’s  food-for- 
peace  program.  In  a  world  of  hunger 
and  distress,  how  thankful  we  should  be 
that  we  are  blessed  with  an  agricultural 
abundance.  As  the  President  has  said, 
we  need  to  use  that  abundance  to  feed 
the  hungry  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  we  need  to  share  the  skills  of  our 
farmers  in  helping  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  to  produce  more.effectively  in  their 
own  right. 

Food  for  peace  has  relieved  hunger 
and  suffering  among  many  millions  of 
people  in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  world.  It  has  not  only  met  food  needs 
in  these  countries  of  rising  expectations 
but  also  has  contributed  materially  to¬ 
ward  their  economic  development.  In 
many  ways  American  food  has  fostered 
peace  and  international  stability. 

Food  for  peace  has  also  been  good  for 
us.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  highly 
constructive  use  of  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
ductivity.  It  results  in  exports  of  $1.6 
billion  annually,  an  outlet  which  adds 
to  farm  income  and  benefits  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  working  in  the 
processing,  handling,  transportation,  and 
other  services  in  the  business  community 
needed  to  export  farm  products.  Our 
food-for-peace  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480  have  been  effective  in  turning 
potential  markets  into  actual  commercial 
markets  and  thus  is  a  substantial  factor 
in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  for  dollars 
of  $4.5  billion  annually. 

I  commend  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  expand  the  food-for- 
peace  program  and  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  gearing  it  to  meet  more  effec¬ 
tively  the  food  and  nutritional  needs  of 
emerging  countries  and  to  utilize  food 
aid  to  develop  indigenous  agricultural  re- 
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sources  In  these  countries.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  we  will  find  better  ways  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  food-for-peace  program  and 
our  agricultural  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  so  as  to  speed  the  day  when  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries  are  better  able  to 
help  themselves.  This  will  promote 
peace  and  prosperity  among  all  of  us. 

Food  aid  over  the  past  10  years  has 
totaled  more  than  100  million  tons  of 
exports  including  3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  100  million  bags  of  rice,  6  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  and  large 
quantities  of  feed  grains,  dairy  products, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Mr.  President,  this  message  is  not  only 
good  news  f cr  farmers ;  it  is  good  news  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  because  it  balances 
the  interests  of  farmers  with  those  of 
consumers  and  taxpayers.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  balanced  and  most  thought¬ 
fully  constructed  Presidential  farm 
messages  ever  sent  to  Congress. 

As  the  principal  author  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  wheat  bill  now  on  the  statute  books, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
called  in  his  message  for  that  program 
not  only  to  be  continued  but  to  be 
strengthened  and  Improved.  I  now  have 
pending  before  the  Senate  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  raise  the  income  features  of 
the  volimtary  wheat  plan.  I  think  it  is 
in  line  with  the  guidelines  of  the  Presi-  ’ 
dent’s  farm  message. 

I  am  grateful,  too,  that  the  feed  grain 
programs  and  other  commodity  price 
support  programs  now  on  the  books  will 
be  strengthened  and  improved  if  the 
President’s  message  is  heeded  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  rural  America  is  in  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  today.  Farmers  still  re¬ 
ceive  only  half  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  national  average.  We  can’t  say 
that  our  farmers  are  inefficient  when 
they  fan  to  make  a  living  with  a  farm 
parity  level  at  75  percent  of  a  fair  price. 
No  businessman  can  survive  at  75  per¬ 
cent  of  a  fair  price.  Neither  can  farmers. 

This  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Na¬ 
tion,  not  for  farmers  alone.  As 
economist  Leon  Keyserling  reminded  us 
in  his  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
this  week,  one-half  of  the  Nation’s  im- 
employment  stems  from  the  exodus  of 
farm  people  from  the  land.  The  loss 
of  farmers  from  the  land,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said,  means  boarded  up  store¬ 
fronts,  dark  churches,  and  depleted 
schools. 

Thank  God  for  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  who  have  grown  up  in  rural 
America,  and  who  now  point  the  way 
toward  a  better  life  for  our  farm  cit¬ 
izens. 


Statement  op  Hersckel  D.  Newsom,  Master, 
National  Grange,  on  the  President’s 
Farm  Message,  February  4,  1965 


The  Orange  Is  pleased  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  and  the  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations  It  contains. 

His  clear  recognition  of  the  dual  problems 
of  low  farm  Income  and  low  nonfarm  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  rural  America  Is  a  basic 
understanding  which  Is  necessary  for  the 
proper  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  Grange  welcomes  the  President's  en¬ 
dorsement  of  existing  commodity  programs. 
We  wUl  vigorously  support  legislative  ef¬ 
forts  to  extend  and  modify  this  legislation  to 
maintain  and  improve  farm  Income,  reduce 
Government  holdings,  and  prevent  or  reduce 
further  accumulation  of  these  commodities 
in  Government  hands. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
2  years  In  establishing  a  direction  toward 
these  objectives  In  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed- 
grain  programs.  To  the  extent  we  may  be 
successful  In  our  continued  efforts  to  Im¬ 
prove  farm  Income  through  reliance  on  the 
primary  American  domestic  market,  and  thus 
able  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  direct  price- 
support  programs,  the  Grange  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  a  later  date  to  support  lower  ap¬ 
propriations. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  present 
levels  until  substantial  progress  is  made  In 
this  direction. 

President  Johnson’s  proposal  to  establish 
minimum  national  food  reserves  Is  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  longstanding  Grange  policy,  and 
we  heartily  endorse  It. 


RURAL  ELECTJMFICATTOI 
TO^RRO\ 


JEEDS  OF 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som,  master  of  the  National  Grange,  In 
which  he  has  commended  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  McGOVERN.XMi/^ President,  the 
recent  annual  meetirat^of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Coon«mive  Association 
in  Miami  was  esponall^^ignificant  be¬ 
cause  it  focused^^entionSjn  the  future 
needs  of  our  ikvm  familife  and  the 
growth  of  th^/niral  cooperafiyes  which 
serve  them. 

In  an  a^ress  to  the  NRECA  audience, 
Norman ^lapp,  the  distingulsheck  Ad- 
ministriftor  of  the  Rural  Electrific^ion 
AdmJjnstration,  correctly  stated  that^e 
Graft  Society  must  include  all  Amen 
c^s.  No  great  society  can  be  achievec 
rahout  good  farms  as  well  as  great  cities, 
^without  fair  income  for  our  farmers  as 
well  as  for  businessmen  on  Main  Street. 
The  rural  electric  cooperative  movement 
has  contributed  beyond  measure  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  America.  As  Mr. 
Clapp  has  said  in  his  superb  address,  that 
movement  has  an  even  greater  and  more 
exciting  role  to  play  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Clapp’s  highly  significant  address  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Our  Program  Adequate  To  Meet  the 
Needs  op  Tomorrow? 


(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Rural  Electrification  Administra¬ 
tion,  before  the  23d  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  January  26, 
1965) 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  again  at  your 
great  national  annual  meeting.  It  is  always 


an  inspiration.  To  even  the  casual  observer, 
the  sheer  size  of  this  meeting  is  impressive 
In  representing  as  it  does  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  rural  electrification  in  America. 
However,  even  more  impressive  to  those  who 
know  the  character  of  your  deliberations  is^ 
the  serious  purpose  they  always  demonstralb. 
Eight  thousand  strong  here  today,  you  r6|fre- 
sent  the  interests  of  over  5  million  copsum- 
ers  served  by  nearly  1,000  rural  yglectric 
systems.  Although  the  cooperaUves  you 
serve  and  represent  are  prlvatey^terprlse, 
you  are  engaged  in  a  great  puMflc  service  to 
rural  America.  You  have  accojnpllshed  great 
things  in  the  past,  and  theymtion  looks  to 
you  to  accomplish  even  grpsiter  things  in  the 
future. 

The  rural  electrificatl^  program  developed 
by  your  joint  efforts  ^th  your  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  Wie  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  p^es  its  30th  anniversary 
this  year.  In  three  30  years  it  can  be  given 
major  credit  unlocking  the  door  to  rural 
America’s  tr^  potential — both  for  better 
living  an(^^reater  economic  development 
and  oppoplfunlty. 

But  yr  the  theme  of  your  conference  in¬ 
dicate^  you  are  concerned  here  today  not 
wlt^^esterday  but  tomorrow.  You  are  im- 
derfaklng  today  the  consideration  of  deci- 
sjons  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  problems 
>f  tomorrow.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  come 
to  sp>eak  to  you  this  afternoon. 

As  we  attempt  to  look  into  the  future  and 
anticipate  what  it  may  require  of  us  in  this 
program  of  rural  electrification,  we  must  face 
a  fundamental  question.  Is  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  program  as  we  know  it  today  going 
to  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow? 

Will  it  be  adequate  to  match  the  purposes 
of  the  Great  Society? 

Will  it  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
rapidly  growing  America? 

Will  it  be  able  to  keep  rural  America  in 
step  with  the  march  of  technology  in  the 
electric  Industry? 

President  Johnson  has  spoken  eloquently 
of  the  Great  Society  which  he  sees  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  futme  destiny.  It  will  be  a  society  of 
liberty  and  justice.  It  will  be  a  society  free 
of  want  and  full  of  opix>rtunity.  It  will  be  a 
society,  however,  not  merely  of  material  goals 
but  of  spiritual  and  cultural  values. 

Above  aU,  it  will  be  a  society  of  all  Amer¬ 
ica  and  for  all  Americans.  It  must  include 
rural  America.  It  must  be  a  society  of  good 
farms  as  well  as  great  cities.  The  founda¬ 
tions  on  Main  Street  must  be  as  sound  as 
those  of  Wall  Street.  Quality  of  life  and 
iportunlty  for  progress  must  be  as  widely 
atTNalnable  on  the  farms  and  in  our  rural 
cordtounlties  as  they  are  in  urban  communi¬ 
ties,  ^r  there  can  be  no  truly  great  society 
if  rur^^Amerlca  is  left  behind. 

Achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Great 
Society  wni  require  a  very  real  parity  of  op¬ 
portunity  rural  people,  for  people  mak¬ 
ing  their  llvnig  on  the  farm,  for  people  in 
need  of  off-th^arm  rural  employment,  and 
for  those  who  h^e  been  caught  in  the  hope¬ 
less  cycle  of  persl3(^t  poverty.  It  is  a  cruel 
but  Inescapable  faSt  that  while  only  one- 
third  of  all  Americans  live  in  the  country 
today,  half  of  the  Natk^n’s  poverty  is  in  the 
rural  areas. 

We  cannot  boast  of  urbSn  prosperity  while 
there  is  rural  depression;  we  cannot  be  con¬ 
fident  of  our  Nation’s  economic  strength 
while  there  is  weakness  in  th^mal  sector. 

The  attainment  of  the  goaik  which  the 
President  has  set  for  us  will  reqiuce  the  best 
efforts  of  all  patriotic  American^  but  it 
poses  particularly  stern  challenges  f^  lead¬ 
ers  in  rural  areas.  For  as  we  kno^^from 
the  days  of  privation  for  the  early  ploWrs 
to  the  present  day,  rural  people  have  labdod 
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\mder  special  handicaps.  Always  there  has 
been  the  handicap  of  isolation — insolation 
froniSjue  another,  from  centers  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  culture,  from  centers  of  trade  and 
opportvimty,  and  from  sources  of  capital  for 
growth  and  advancement. 

As  our  m^ern  industrial  civilization  has 
developed,  oidnglng  with  it  great  Increases 
in  material  we^th  to  our  society  as  a  whole 
and  making  p<^ible  higher  living  standards 
and  greater  comics  and  conveniences,  these 
rural  handicaps  hi^e  never  been  more  dra¬ 
matically  demonstra^;^  than  in  the  struggle 
to  bring  the  blessin^i,  of  electricity  to  rural 
people  and  their  comnninities. 

Today  the  Initial  pn^e  of  the  task  of 
rural  electrification,  thatSpf  reaching  rural 
people  with  the  physical  facilities  of  service, 
is  being  successfully  accomplished.  Thanks 
in  large  measure  to  the  effort^of  you  people 
here,  electricity  is  available  no-^n  all  parts 
of  rural  America  to  help  us  ge^^tarted  in 
building  the  Great  Society.  But  ^ere  still 
remains  before  us  the  continuing  (^llenge 
of  making  electric  service — and  telephone 
service  as  well — available  under  conditions  of 
parity.  \ 

In  examining  the  roles  to  be  played  by  nn- 
ral  electric  cooperatives  in  bringing  about  th^ 
Great  Society  in  America,  there  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  no  challenge  so  mgent,  so  demanding, 
as  this  need  to  achieve  parity  of  rural  rates 
and  service  with  urban  rates  and  service. 

Too  many  rural  sectors  in  the  United 
States  have  been  held  back  from  the  fast 
pace  of  economic  development  in  this  country 
by  the  high  cost  of  such  essential  services 
as  electric  power  or  the  lack  of  availability 
of  modern  telephone  service.  If  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  is  to  participate  fully  in  our  future 
economic  growth,  if  rural  people  are  to  share 
in  full  measure  in  the  kind  of  abundant 
society  envisioned  by  our  President,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  these  utility  services  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  rural  people  under  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  comparable  to  those  available  to  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  our  towns  and  cities.  For  parity 
electric  service,  and  parity  telephone  service 
as  well,  are  not  only  essential  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  better  living  standards  in  rural 
areas,  but  they  are  also  essential  tools  for 
commercial  and  Industrial  development. 
They  are  basic  to  the  development  of  equal 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  America. 

The  critical  importance  of  electric  power 
to  economic  growth  and  the  close  relation-, 
ship  between  economic  growth  and  the  need 
for  expanded  electric  facilities  require  us  to 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  capital  resources 
which  may  be  available  for  the  expansion 
of  rural  electric  facilities  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  know  that  the  capital  requirements  of 
REA-financed  systems  will  increase  enorV 
mously  in  the  years  ahead.  The  best  es^ 
mates  available  to  us  Indicate  that  bet^^^n 
now  and  the  end  of  1980,  all  of  the  el^rlc 
systems  of  America — cooperative,  comnflercial 
and  public — will  require  more  than  JU40  bil¬ 
lion  of  new  capital  for  expandedyplant  fa¬ 
cilities  to  meet  the  growing  dernyid  for  serv¬ 
ice.  The  capital  requirements/an  the  year 
1980  alone  for  the  American  eL^tric  industry 
may  reach  the  high  figure  o^l3.7  billion. 

And  what  will  be  the  ^al  share  of  this 
tremendous  capital  dern^nd?  We  estimate 
that  REA  borrower  systejns  may  need  as  much 
as  $8.1  billion  in  ney  capital  between  now 
and  the  end  of  198^  and  that  the  require¬ 
ments  during  theyyear  1980  may  reach  the 
figure  of  $675  mil^on. 

This  capital  ^lll  be  needed  for  a  number 
of  rural  system  puri>oses.  First,  it  will  be 
needed  to  poOTide  facilities  for  new  consum¬ 
ers,  presenjiify  being  added  to  REA  borrower 
lines  at  Jme  net  rate  of  about  125,000  per 
year.  Gepital  also  will  be  needed  to  provide 
the  a^ltlonal  facilities  needed  for  system 
imj^vements  and  to  provide  increased  ca- 
payRy  to  carry  the  expanding  loads  of  pres- 
Mft  consumers.  During  the  last  decade,  the 
/average  use  of  electricity  among  rural  resi¬ 


dential  consumers— including  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  population,  has  risen  from  223 
kilowatte-hours  per  month  to  425  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month. 

Additional  future  capital  also  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of  plant  re¬ 
placements,  resulting  not  only  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  Increase  in  price  levels,  but  also  because 
of  the  higher  unit  cost  of  making  replace¬ 
ments  at  various  locations  in  a  system’s  area, 
as  compared  with  the  unit  cost  of  initial, 
down-the-road  construction.  The  installed 
cost  of  the  replacement  unit,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  poles,  towers,  and  fixtures 
which  make  up  nearly  35  percent  of  distri¬ 
bution  plant  Investment,  is  likely  to  be  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  installed  cost  of  the  pole  being 
removed  from  service. 

And  beyond  this,  there  will  be  the  capital 
needed  for  new  and  expanded  generation  and 
transmission  facilities. 

Over  the  past  history  of  the  REA  program, 
the  annual  increments  of  new  capital  made 
available  to  the  rural  systems  through  REA 
have  averaged  $208.5  million.  The  low  year 
was  fiscal  year  1943  when  only  $10  million 
was  authorized  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  electric  loans.  The  high  year  was  fiscal 
year  1950  when  the  Congress  authorized  a 
total  electric  program  of  $500  million.  The 
'^thorizatlon  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
$^5  million.  Including  a  $90  million  reserve 
auteorlzation.  These  figures,  while  impres- 
sive Nand  important,  nevertheless  fall  shonl^ 
of  thX  $600  to  $700  million  level  which  ya.- 
ture  needs  may  well  require.  / 

WhenVe  look  to  tomorrow’s  needs  anra  try 
to  apprai^the  adequacy  of  today’^reapltal 
financing  aTOllable  to  rural  electrlflc^Rlon,  we 
face  more  tmn  the  problem  of  Aota,\  dol¬ 
lars  required.  \We  face,  too,  the/^roblem  of 
historical  restri^ons  on  the  use  of  present 
REA  financing.  \  / 

The  basic  2-perce)at  finaiynng  now  author¬ 
ized  under  section  4\f  tl^Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Act  is  strictly  liiH^d  to  the  financing 
of  facilities  “for  the  ^Bunishlng  of  electric 
energy  to  persons  inAir^areas  who  are  not 
receiving  central  ^ationXservice.’’  Under 
this  authority,  tha^dminist^tor  of  REA  has 
been  able  to  finance  not  onK  facilities  for 
the  initial  an<^ole  service  of  p^ons  who  fit 
this  descrlpU^,  but  also  sut«equent  facili¬ 
ties  for  ex|(anded  service  to  such  defined 
beneficla^^  of  the  act  and  even  cllities 
which  in  fact  provide  some  incidental 
servicy  jr  benefit  to  others.  All  thik  has 
beei^^ssential  to  an  effective  and  feag^le 
pro^am  and  the  development  of  rural  s^- 
tejn  efficiencies,  as  the  pooling  of  faciliti« 
innong  power  systems  has  become  more  and 
^more  a  requirement  of  sound  utility  opera¬ 
tion. 

But  even  with  the  eminently  reasonable 
and  fully  legal  Interpretation  of  this  au¬ 
thority  which  has  made  these  adjustments 
possible,  REA  practice  has  been  confined  to 
certain  limits  which  are  now  running  head 
on  into  the  need  for  still  greater  flexibility 
if  rural  systems  are  to  achieve  the  major 
economies  offered  by  the  industry’s  ad¬ 
vancing  technology. 

Most  dramatic  of  these  economies  is  the 
economy  of  large  thermal  generating  units, 
backed  by  the  new  capabilities  of  extra-high- 
voltage  transmission. 

It  was  less  than  7  years  ago  that  REA 
made  its  first  loan  for  a  100,000-kilowatt, 
single-unit  generating  plant.  It  was  as  re¬ 
cently  as  last  October  that  REA  made  the 
first  loan  to  finance  a  300,000-kilowatt  single¬ 
unit  plant,  the  largest  we  have  financed  to 
date.  Yet  we  know  that  as  industry  stand¬ 
ards  go  today,  these  are  not  exceptionally 
large  units,  and  it  takes  no  prophet  to  foresee 
that  by  1980,  1-mlllion-kilowatt  plants  will 
be  commonplace  in  the  United  States.  ’The 
industry  already  is  considering  the  savings 
available  from  mammoth  steamplants  burn¬ 
ing  fossil  fuels  with  capacities  of  1.6  million 
or  2  million  kilowatts.  Also  by  1980,  it  is 
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anticipated  that  large  nuclear  plants  will 
account  for  an  important  share — some  pre¬ 
dict  13  percent — of  the  Nation’s  installe(^ 
generating  capacity  of  about  625  milli<yi 
kilowatts.  J 

Before  World  War  II,  the  largest  transnns- 
sion  line  in  use  in  this  country  was  ^^87- 
kilovolt  line  from  Boulder  Dam.  was 
about  20  years  before  any  hlghe^voltage 
lines  were  built.  Then  in  the  e»ly  1950’s 
both  a  power  company  and  a  Fedfcal  agency 
built  the  first  345-kllovolt  lln^.  With  the 
development  of  those  first  extan-hJgh-voltage 
lines,  many  in  the  Industry^egan  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  EHV,  and  bojm  manufacturers 
and  utilities  undertook ^ests  of  materials, 
lines,  and  stations  on  Imes  up  to  750  kilo¬ 
volts.  / 

Today  these  exhaj^tlve  tests  have  proved 
the  practicality  of  ifoO-kllovolt  transmission, 
not  just  on  a  11^  or  two,  but  throughout 
a  whole  operating  system.  Two  commercial 
companies  aln^dy  have  built  600-kilovolt 
systems  and2WA  has  one  vmder  construction, 
which  wiu/^ connect  its  system  with  the 
SouthweslTPower  Pool. 

But  tjns  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  EHV 
story.  / One  commercial  utility  already  is 
projaftlng  the  use  of  700-kilovolt  lines  as  a 
ba^bone  for  a  345-kilovolt  system,  and 
D(K)0-kilovolt  lines  are  being  discussed  by  in- 
/dustry  people  as  a  possibility  by  1975  or 
1980. 

As  a  result  of  this  march  of  technology, 
the  American  electric  industry  is  talking 
about  the  construction  of  extra-high-voltage 
transmission  systems  which  will  interconnect 
all  the  electric  suppliers  of  the  Nation.  Now 
interconnection  is  nothing  new  to  rural  elec¬ 
tric  cooperatives.  Today  virtually  all  REA- 
financed  plants  are  Interconnected  in  some 
way  with  other  facilities.  From  the  Initial 
provision  of  emergency  interconnection  for 
standby  purposes  and  exchange  of  economy 
energy,  substantially  all  of  your  systems  have 
achieved  in  some  degree  joint  use  of  facili¬ 
ties  through  parallel  operation  involving  an 
Interconnected  transmission  systems. 

But  the  tide  of  technology  is  sweeping  your 
systems  into  a  new  phase,  a  phase  which 
will  require  far  greater  emphasis  on  pooling 
of  resources,  not  only  among  cooperatives 
but  with  other  utflity  systems,  both  public 
and  private.  We  are  going  to  have  to  look 
beyond  local  patterns  to  regional  and  even 
Interregional  power  supply  patterns. 

The  kind  of  large-scale  interconnection 
and  pooling  being  envisioned  by  the  electric 
industry  today  would  produce  enormous 
benefits  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
their  consumers.  It  would  permit  construc¬ 
tion  of  larger  and  more  economic  generating 
units,  and  transmission  of  bulk  power  from 
gel^ratlng  sources  to  major  load  centers. 

iK  would  make  possible  savings  in  fuel 
transportation  costs  in  mass  shipments  of 
energ^such  as  our  borrowers  will  experience 
in  the  ll^lte  fields  of  North  Dakota. 

It  woulo^llow  the  location  of  large  steam- 
plants  in  tne  less  heavily  populated  areas  to 
alleviate  air  jwllution  problems  in  the  large 
urban  centers^  benefit  with  important  im¬ 
plications  for  yOM  rural  systems. 

It  would  reduck  the  reserve  requirements 
of  individual  systems  and  provide  further 
savings  by  permltftlife  seasonal  exchange  of 
capacity  between  areak  with  opposing  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  peaks,  ^.nd,  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  benefits,  i^^ould  allow  more 
efficient  use  of  hydroelectrik  plants  for  peak¬ 
ing  purposes.  \ 

But  while  the  benefits  of  nw-cost  power 
through  interconnection  andN?oolihg  and 
large-scale  generation  are  clear^to  the  in¬ 
dustry  obeserver,  it  is  not  so  clear  tow,  under 
the  present  terms  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  the  rural  electric  systems  can  s^re  in 
these  benefits.  We  know  that  a  ruraUtelec- 
tric  cooperative  cannot  hope  to  compete  ^th 
a  1 -million-kilowatt  unit  with  its  own  22,0^- 
kllowatt  unit,  but  it  is  Just  as  true  that  tb 
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Justify  cdhstruction  of  a  l-miUlon-kllowatt 
plant  with  Skpercent  REA  financing  and  the 
restrictions  ft  entails  may  be  beyond  the 
present  capabilities  of  REA  borrower  sys¬ 
tems.  \ 

Under  present  Vestrlctlons  it  took  76  co¬ 
operatives  In  0  States,  with  the  special  good 
fortune  to  have  available  a  4,000-mile  trans¬ 
mission  system  of  tnW  Federal  Government, 
to  put  together  sufiicl«t  load  requirements 
to  Justify  the  200-mega^tt  generating  plant 
now  under  constructlon^^y  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative. 

The  615-megawatt  gener^tog  plant  pro¬ 
posed  by  Buckeye  Electric  Btooperative  in 
Ohio  could  not  be  financed  bV  REA  under 
present  policy  limitations,  whlchaequire  that 
capacity  be  absorbed  by  beneficiary^  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  within  ^  years. 
The  Buckeye  plant  would  not  be  fully VtUized 
for  service  to  Its  own  members  for  ap^oxl- 
mately  17  years,  according  to  presentVypad 
projections.  Yet  the  economies  of  ^ 
crating  units  of  this  size  are  great,  and  the! 
is  a  ready  market  for  the  power  until  sue) 
time  as  it  is  needed  for  Buckeye’s  members. 

The  same  kind  of  problem  must  be  faced 
in  EHV  transmission  and  large  Interconnec¬ 
tions  and  regional  power  pools.  Under  the 
present  REA  financing  pattern,  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  electric  cooperatives  to  bor¬ 
row  REA  fimds  to  enter  into  such  arrange¬ 
ments  with  other  suppliers  than  it  is  to  use 
REA  funds  for  systems  which  borrowers  op¬ 
erate  entirely  by  themselves. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electric  technology  and  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  when  the  restrictions 
which  the  act  places  upon  the  basic  2  per¬ 
cent  financing  makes  it  difficult  for  rural  sys¬ 
tems  to  move  apace  with  the  industry.  REA 
borrowers  today  require  capital  that  is  avail¬ 
able  under  fewer  restrictions  to  permit  them 
greater  flexibility  in  making  power  supply 
arrangements.  This  increased  flexibility  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  future  strength 
and  development  of  REA-flnanced  systems 
and  to  the  achievement  of  parity  of  rates 
and  services  for  rural  people  with  city  people. 

So,  as  we  look  ahead  today  toward  the 
needs  of  tomorrow,  these  are  the  problems  we 
face. 

The  present  basic  REA  financing  at  2  per¬ 
cent  interest  has  been  and  still  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  equalizer  to  bring  parity  of  electric  serv¬ 
ice  within  the  reach  of  most  rviral  commu¬ 
nities  served  by  REA-flnanced  systems. 

This  basic  program  must  be  preserved  and 
continued  to  the  full  extent  it  is  needed  to 
accomplish  area  coverage,  provide  rural  parity 
rates  and  service,  and  develop  proper  system^ 
reserves  to  assure  soxmd  business  operatic 
and  offer  the  rural  people  served  reasonajwe 
assurance  of  stable  and  reliable '  servicq^or 
the  future. 

But  this  alone  will  not  be  enoughy" There 
will  be  need  for  capital  above  an^beyond 
these  basic  requirements.  And  the  question 
we  face  is  how  can  it  be  secure^^  adequate 
amounts  and  under  terms  fltte^T  to  the  needs 
of  future  operations. 

Your  association  a  year  jfgo  undertook  a 
study  to  determine  if  runitl  electric  systems 
would  be  able  to  meet  Uaese  needs  for  addi¬ 
tional  financing  from  Gre  private  money  mar¬ 
ket.  You  are  to  be  c^nmended  both  for  your 
foresight  and  for  yffe  insistence  on  getting 
the  facts  before  mjffklng  any  Judgment.  This 
study  is  still  inmrogress. 

At  the  sam^^ime  I  told  you  that  we  in 
REA  proposed^o  study  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  >new  type  of  intermediate  REA 
financing  Jro  supplement  the  present  basic  2- 
percentymiancing.  Such  intermediate  fi¬ 
nancing  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  freed 
fromy^me  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
the^resent  basic  REA  financing  and,  on  the 
o\MBr  hand,  return  a  rate  of  interest  which 
Duld  be  fully  compensatory  to  the  Federal 
iovernment  for  the  cost  of  its  money. 

Such  intermediate  financing  would  supple¬ 
ment,  not  replace,  the  basic  2-percent  financ¬ 


ing,  where  the  basic  financing  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  basic  objectives  of  rural  serv¬ 
ice. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  year  ago,  if  this  inter¬ 
mediate  financing  is  made  fully  compensa¬ 
tory  to  the  Federal  Government  by  means  of 
a  higher  interest  rate,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  could  in  turn  more  easily  make  such 
loans  available  in  the  greater  volume  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  It 
could  afford  also  to  make  such  financing 
available  on  a  less  restrictive  basis. 

While  we  all  await  the  results  of  your  study 
on  the  availability  of  private  financing  to 
meet  your  future  needs  before  forming  any 
final  Judgment,  I  am  confident  any  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  prospects  at  this  point  must 
be  deeply  concerned  with  at  least  two  major 
obstacles  to  the  attraction  of  private  capital. 

One  is  the  substantially  lower  owner  equity 
in  most  rural  systems  than  is  customary  in 
the  commercial  electric  utility  industry. 

The  other  is  the  lack  of  territorial  protec¬ 
tion  for  rural  systems  in  most  States. 

Until  these  two  deficiencies  can  be  cor¬ 
rected,  the  prospects  for  any  substantial 
Lnanclng  from  the  private  money  market 
mid  appear  very  limited  at  best. 

a  practical  matter  the  Intermediate 
financing  such  as  we  have  been  studying  in 
REA\aay  prove  to  be  a  very  necessary  bridge 
betwe^  the  present  basic  REA  financing  and 
your  ulv^ate  access  to  the  private  mon^ 
market  o\  favorable  terms. 

It  is  witW  this  in  mind  that  I  have sug¬ 
gested  it  ^uld  be  advisable  for 
NRECA  as  w^  as  us  in  REA  to  stajQy  the 
possibility  of  \upplemental  publ^  sources 
of  financing  foXrural  electrificSIou.  And 
we  welcome  the  \|ecision  of  board  of 

directors  announce  yesterd^  to  expand 
your  present  study^o  cover  this  field  of 
potential  financing.  \^t  jfs  not  forget  it 
is  you  as  well  as  we  wi^^ace  the  necessity 
of  decision  on  the  fuXire  course  of  this 
program. 

Together  we  mustinove  ^meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  AmsWes..  T^you  falls  the 
challenge  of  lea^rshlp  in  r^al  America 
With  you  will  a  great  resp^sibllity  for 
its  ultimate  pUfee  in  the  Great  S^ety.  The 
challenge  is^^eat,  and  the  tlme^or  action 
not  Jong.  /TO  be  ready  for  tomc^ow,  we 
must  bee^  today. 

THE  PRESIDENT  RECOGNIZES 
CONSUMER  NEEDS 

Mr  RARTT.ETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
'happy  that  the  President  in  his  farm 
message  to  Congress  has  given  top  pri¬ 
ority  to  the  objective  of  an  abimdance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  surely  is  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  191  million  people  of  America 
who  are  the  consumers  of  the  food  and 
fiber  produced  by  some  6  million  workers 
on  31/2  million  farms. 

By  stabilizing  agricultural  production 
and  farm  prices,  this  administration  also 
has  been  stabilizing  the  prices  paid  by 
consumers  in  the  retail  stores  across  this 
Nation. 

Today  the  American  consumer  has 
available  the  cleanest,  most  wholesome, 
most  varied  and  abundant  food  supply  of 
all  time.  On  the  average,  U.S.  consumers 
spend  less  than  19  percent  of  their  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  for  food.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  30  percent  in  England  and 
France,  and  with  50  percent  in  Russia. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  message, 
the  consumer  is  the  major  beneficiary 
of  farm  programs  because  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  food  and  fiber  the  farmer  is  pro¬ 
ducing  at  stable  prices. 


Our  agricultural  abundance,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  has  also  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  food  stamp,  school  lunch,  sur¬ 
plus  food  distribution,  and  special  milk 
programs  so  essential  and  so  beneficial 
to  our  needy  people  and  to  our  school- 
children. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  careful  attention  that  is  being  paid 
to  meeting  the  consumer  needs  of  our 
Nation  in  the  farm  program  he  has  out¬ 
lined  to  Congress. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr..,  fiPARKMAM.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  the  comments 
on  the  President’s  farm  program.  I  sec¬ 
ond  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
his  remarks  regarding  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ai¬ 
ken].  I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
on  agricultural  matters,  because  there  is 
no  finer  expert  or  greater  authority  on 
agriculture  matters  than  he.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  him  open  this  discussion 
on  the  President’s  message. 

While  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  study 
the  message  in  full  detail,  it  impresses 
me  as  a  fine  and  strong  message.  In  it, 
the  President  has  faced  up  in  a  sincere 
and  realistic  manner  to  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  rural  America.  He  has  ex¬ 
ploded  a  myth  that  has  endured  far  too 
long — the  myth  that,  like  all  men,  all 
farms  are  created  equal.  They  are  not. 
Opportunities  for  earning  good  livings 
are  not  the  same  on  every  farm.  Our  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  that  fact  will  enable  us  to 
put  more  muscle  and  more  heart  into 
legislation  and  programs  for  rural  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  message  recognizes  that  rural 
America’s  unemployment  and  underem¬ 
ployment  are  not  wholly  related  to  farms, 
by  pointing  out  that  changes  in  mining 
and  lumbering  industries  have  also  cut 
Into  traditional  earning  opportunities  in 
rural  sections  of  the  country. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President’s  determination  to  make  the 
services  and  benefits  of  the  entire  pack¬ 
age  of  new  economic  opportunity,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  health  legislation  as  fully 
available  to  rural  people  as  to  those  in 
our  cities.  Oftentimes,  I  have  seen  pro¬ 
grams  enacted  that  gave  only  scant  no¬ 
tice  to  the  needs  of  rural  America.  I 
have  pointed  that  out  many  times  in 
connection  with  housing  programs.  It 
was  always  easy  to  get  a  program  through 
for  people  who  lived  in  urban  areas;  but 
when  we  tried  to  obtain  a  program  for 
people  who  lived  on  the  farms,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  those  people  could  handle,  our 
efforts  became  most  difficult.  !^en  to¬ 
day,  we  do  not  give  the  emphasis  to  the 
needs  of  housing  in  the  rural  parts  of 
our  country  that  we  give  to  the  needs 
in  urban  areas.  That  is  true  of  so  many 
programs. 

I  particularly  wish  to  erhphasize  the 
part  of  the  President’s  message  in  which 
he  p>oints  out  the  need  to  have  rural 
areas  share  these  programs  with  urban 
areas. 
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The  President  has  accepted  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  has  given  to  Congress, 
some  vital  challenges.  He  has,  in  this 
message,  offered  to  Congress  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  well-considered  guidance.  I  antic¬ 
ipate  purposeful  response  to  the  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  utilization  of  the  guidance. 

I  know  that  careful  consideration  of 
the  message  will  be  given  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  one  of  our 
most  able  committees.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  in  the  House.  I  know  that 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  President’s  agricultural  proposals  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  feel  that 
the  chances  for  the  passage  of  a  truly 
good  agricultural  bUl  by  Congress  are 
good. 


THE  PRESIDENT  REITERATEi^UP- 

PORT  OP  THE  GATT  NEGOT 

TIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  stressing 
the  important  role  which  an  expansion’' 
of  agricultural  exports  can  have  in  im¬ 
proving  the  income  of  American  farmers, 
the  President’s  farm  message  restates 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  success¬ 
ful  Kennedy  round  of  negotiation  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  These  negotiations,  which  are 
now  in  progress  in  Geneva  can,  if  con¬ 
cluded  successfully,  mean  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  our  exports  of  feed  grains,  to¬ 
bacco,  soybeans,  certain  fruit  and  live¬ 
stock  products,  wheat  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  commodities.  Our  farmers  may 
reasonably  expect  an  Increase  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  million  dollars  in  annual 
export  sales  if  the  trade  liberalization 
we  are  striving  to  obtain  is  achieved. 
Such  trade  liberalization  also  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  avenue  of  achieving  sound  economic 
growth  among  nations  generally  as  each 
will  profit  from  expanded  trade  through 
broader  markets  and  more  economical 
supplies. 

The  President  also  imderscored  the 
Importance  of  accomplishing  liberalized 
terms  of  trade  for  both  farm  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  and  not  just  industrial 
products  alone  as  some  of  the  nations 
at  Geneva  would  prefer  to  do. 

These  views  of  the  President  reiterate 
those  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in 
enacting  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  oj 
1962  authorizing  U.S.  participation 
the  negotiations  now  in  progress. 
enunciation  of  this  policy  by  the  O^i- 
dent  will  strengthen  our  position^w  the 
current  negotiations  and  augurs ywell  for 
the  further  realization  of  this  h^ortant 
component  in  our  intematiMnff^licy. 

At  one  time,  a  few  years J^go,  I  was  a 
delegate  representing  they^nate  as  an 
observer  to  the  Genera]^Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  T^refore,  I  know 
with  what  diligence  care  negotia¬ 
tions  are  pursued,  mranow  difficult  it  is 
to  achieve  the  go^  which  we,  or  any 
other  particulat-iK&Mon,  desire. 

Nevertheles|^^y  persistence  and  by 
placing  higlt-Mnciples  in  the  forefront, 

I  believe  we  van  achieve  these  goals. 


FEDER4(L  POWER  AND  THE  KEAT¬ 
ING  PROVISO 

M/  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kesreing  proviso  in  all  our  Public  Works 


Appropriations  Acts  since  the  fiscal  year 
1952  has  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars 
of  excessive  charges  for  wheeling  Fed¬ 
eral  power.  This  requirement  completely, 
disregards  the  economics  of  transmission 
costs.  Although  the  Keating  proviso  was 
again  incorporated  in  the  1965  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Act,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  stated  in  its 
report  that  no  wheeling  contracts  should 
be  made  by  the  Interior  Department 
“which  call  for  wheeling  charges  greater 
than  Federal  costs  for  such  service,  or 
which  do  not  provide  to  the  Department 
wheeling  capacity  in  the  lines  to  meet  its 
full  requirements.”  This  statement  was 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  need  for 
economic  comparison  of  wheeling 
charges  as  against  the  costs  of  direct 
service.  This  rigid  statutory  restriction 
should  no  longer  prevent  the  search  for 
the  lowest  possible  electric  power  costs 
for  the  consumer.  The  Keating  proviso 
should  be  eliminated. 

On  February  2,  1965,  the  Honorable 
foHN  E.  Moss,  Member  of  the  House  of 
;presentatives  from  the  Third  District 
otNPalifornia,  spoke  to  this  point  before 
a  pimel  of  the  American  Public  Powej 
Association,  meeting  in  Washington, 

I  asa^animous  consent  that  excevpts 
from  hills  statement  be  printed  inr  the 
Record;  md  I  commend  the  state^nt  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  thySenate. 

There  beiiW  no  objection,  tl^excerpts 
were  ordered  be  printed  in/ne  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repeal  op  Keatinc^roviso 
(Excerpts  from  rem^ks  o#  Representative 
John  E.  Moss,  ThiVd ^Istrict,  California, 
at  panel  discussion^of  American  Public 
Power  Association ^i^Washington,  D.C., 
on  February  2,  19^) 

The  Keating  projaso  in  tAe  Public  Works 
Appropriation  AcJb  has  resulf^d  in  millions 
of  dollars  of  ex«ssive  charges^fcr  wheeling 
Federal  power  ./These  excessive  charges  have 
been  borne  lyat  only  by  the  Feder^  Govern¬ 
ment  but  a^o  by  the  consumers  oApublicly 
generated ilower. 

The  Keying  proviso  was  first  adopteA^ur- 
Ing  the^orean  war  emergency  in  the  In^rior 
Depanliment  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  i^r 
195^q65  Stat.  248,  255).  Since  that  time 
has^ppeared  in  every  Bureau  of  Reclamation^ 
aj^roprlation  for  construction  and  rehablli- 
iJatlon  and  is  now  in  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
jrlation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1965.  (Public  Law 
88-511,  78  Stat.  682,  686.) 

The  language  of  the  Keating  proviso  is  as 
follows:  “Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  ap¬ 
propriation  shall  be  used  to  initiate  the 
construction  of  transmission  facilities  within 
those  areas  covered  by  power  wheeling  serv¬ 
ice  contracts  which  include  provision  for 
service  to  Federal  establishments  and  pre¬ 
ferred  customers,  except  those  transmission 
facilities  for  which  construction  funds  have 
been  heretofore  appropriated,  those  facilities 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 
such  contracts  or  those  facilities  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  the  wheel¬ 
ing  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  integration  of  Federal  projects  or 
for  service  to  a  Federal  establishment  or  pre¬ 
ferred  customer.” 

Those  who  proposed  the  proviso  contended 
that  it  would  avoid  duplication  of  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  in  order  to  achieve  savings 
of  Federal  funds  and  critical  materials 
needed  for  the  defense  effort  in  the  Korean 
war  emergency.  The  principal  proponent  of 
the  proviso,  former  Congressman  (and  later 
Senator)  Keating,  of  New  York,  repeatedly 
stated  that  it  would  prevent  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  from  constructing  transmission. 


lines  only  where  the  wheeling  service  prg 
vided  by  existing  utility  lines  was  adequj 
and  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  of  the  i/>viso 
is  framed  in  terms  of  "areas  covo^d  by 
power  wheeling  service  contracts.”  mice  the 
Bureau  has  entered  a  wheeling  contract,  the 
entire  area  covered  by  the  contact  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  prohibition  of  theJKeating  pro¬ 
viso,  without  regard  to  whether  the  wheeling 
service  is  adequate,  or  whetMr  the  wheeling 
costs  are  reasonable,  or  wither  they  exceed 
the  costs  of  direct  transmission  service. 

The  Keating  proviso  i/i  a  politically  moti¬ 
vated  requirement  v/jSich.  disregarded  the 
economics  of  transm^lon  costs.  Its  abstHd 
rigidities  were  exeny^ified  when  it  obstructed 
the  Bureau’s  prml&sal  to  construct  a  line 
from  Keswick  t/  Toyon  to  provide  electric 
service  to  the  »asta  Dam  Area  Public  Util¬ 
ities  District  ip  California.  Another  example 
of  its  harmflfi  effect  was  the  recent  decision 
by  the  Comptroller  General  holding  that  the 
Keating  jlroviso  precludes  the  Bureau’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  DTOvlde  a  substation  needed  to  trans¬ 
mit  Gpernment  power  to  the  city  of  Hills¬ 
boro/!.  Dak.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  nega- 
tiv/ole  of  the  proviso  operated  without  re- 
g/i  to  the  excessive  costs  or  the  inade- 
lacies  of  the  wheeling  contract  covering  the 
rarea. 

The  hearings  in  1960  by  the  Special  Power 
and  Land  Subcommittee  concerning  sale  and 
transmission  of  electric  power  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  project  in  California 
thoroughly  demonstrated  the  extent  of  these 
excessive  costs  on  both  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  preference  customers. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  preference  customers,  the  Shasta  Dam 
Area  PUD,  the  engineering  data  presented  at 
the  hearings  demonstrated,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mere  8,000-kilowatt  load,  that  if  Government 
power  were  delivered  to  the  PUD  by  direct 
service  instead  of  by  wheeling,  the  Federal 
Government  would  save  almost  $3  million  in 
wheeling  charges,  and  the  PUD  would  save 
almost  $6  million  in  wheeling  charges, 
beyond  the  total  cost  of  a  federally  con¬ 
structed  line  during  its  useful  life.  In  the 
case  of  another  preference  customer,  the  city 
of  Redding,  Calif.,  on  the  basis  of  its  1960 
load  alone,  the  direct  transmission  of  power 
instead  of  by  wheeling  would  save  the  city 
$5  million,  and  would  save  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  even  more  than  $5  million,  in 
30  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Roseville,  on  the 
basis  of  a  15,000-kilowatt  load,  the  Govern- 
^ment’s  savings  would  amount  to  almost  $10 
lillion,  and  the  city’s  savings  would  amount 
tX  almost  $1114  million,  over  a  50-year  period, 
if\rVP  power  were  delivered  to  the  city  di- 
recMP,  instead  of  by  wheeling  over  private 
power^ines. 

In  tnte  case  of  larger  loads,  the  cost  differ¬ 
ences  comd  be  much  greater.  For  example, 
the  heariiw  demonstrated  that  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  dlrec^ervlce  line  of  about  8  miles  the 
Sacramento  \lunlcipal  Utility  District  en¬ 
abled  the  Bur^u  of  Reclamation  to  achieve 
savings,  over  thW  payout  period  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley  projeW  (i.e.,  to  July  1,  2013), 
amounting  to  the>^taggering  sum  of  $205,- 
401,520.30. 

Although  the  Cong?^  has,  from  time  to 
time,  specifically  auth^zed  the  Bureau  to 
construct  transmission  Itees  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  Kiting  proviso,  the 
proviso  has  nevertheless  exeiVed  a  totally  neg¬ 
ative  influence,  not  only  on  tlX  Federal  power 
program,  but  also  on  the  abilit^)f  both  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  and  preference  custCmers  to  ob¬ 
tain  lower  costs  for  transmission  \f  federally 
generated  power.  The  Keating  j^viso  es¬ 
tablishes  a  legislative  tone  lookin^^oward 
rejection  of  necessary  transmission  fa^ities. 
It  has  undoubtedly  caused  the  Biueata  of 
Reclamation  in  many  cases  to  refrain  fri^ 
proposing  construction  of  needed  and  mA 
economical  transmission  facilities. 
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these  reasons,  the  House  Committee 
on  c^Bverninent  Operations  concluded  (In 
H.  Be^No.  2221,  86th  Cong.)  that  the  pro¬ 
viso  "ha^resulted,  in  many  cases,  in  sub- 
stantlallyincreasing,  rather  than  decreasing 
the  costs  ortoower  transmission,  both  to  the 
Govermnent\nd  to  the  preference  custom¬ 
ers.”  The  contoiittee  pointed  out  that  the 
proviso  has  unotocut  the  bargaining  power 
of  Government  atencies,  “has  gravely  im¬ 
paired  the  Goverimtent’s  ability  to  achieve 
the  lowest  possible  coWs  for  the  transmission 
of  federally  generated Npwer,”  and  has  sub¬ 
stantially  deterred  the>^overnment  “from 
taking  into  account  the  comparative  costs  of 
wheeling  versus  direct  transmission  service 
in  determining  whether  to  rS^^mmend  Fed¬ 
eral  construction  of  transmissi^  facilities.” 

The  committee’s  report  put  tne  issue  in  a 
nutshell  when  it  stated:  “MucIW  economy 
could  be  achieved  by  eliminating  flhat  pro¬ 
viso,  or  by  amending  it  so  as  to  prohibit  the 
Bureau  from  expending  appropriated  l^nds 
to  construct  power  transmission  facilities 
only  where  the  Bureau  shows  that  the  c^pt 
of  adequate  wheeling  would  be  less  than  t] 
cost  of  amortizing  and  operating  a  federally^ 
constructed  transmission  facility  over  the 
life  of  such  facility.” 

The  power  companies  have  continuously 
lobbied  for  retention  of  the  Keating  pro¬ 
viso  and  its  language  of  area  coverage.  They 
have  consistently  opposed  any  modification 
which  would  permit  a  comparison  of  th« 
wheeling  costs  in  relation  to  the  costs  of 
amortizing  and  operating  a  direct  transmis¬ 
sion  facility  over  its  useful  life. 

Although  the  Keating  proviso  was  again 
Incorporated  in  the  1965  Public  W orks  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  (Public  Law  88-511,  78  Stat. 
682,  686) ,  it  is  heartening  to  note  that  when 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
ported  the  appropriation  bUl,  it  stated  that 
no  wheeling  contracts  should  be  made  by 
the  Interior  Department  “which  call  for 
wheeling  charges  greater  than  Federal  costs 
for  such  service,  or  which  do  not  provide 
to  the  department  wheeling  capacity  in  the 
lines  to  meet  its  full  requirements.”  (S. 
Kept.  No.  1326,  88th  Cong.,  p.  37.) 

This  statement  by  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  is  a  partial  recognition  of 
the  need  for  economic  comparison  of  wheel¬ 
ing  charges  as  against  the  costs  of  direct 
service.  The  Congress  showed  a  similar  re¬ 
cognition  of  this  need  when  Congress,  in 
authorizing  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  (act  of  June  30,  1960,  74  Stat. 
156,  Public  Law  86-488),  included  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  economic  comparison  of  direi 
service  faculties  and  wheeling  charges  unjJCr 
a  firm  50- year  contract.  .• 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  tha^such 
economic  comparison  must  take  imo  ac¬ 
count  the  cost  of  the  wheeling  changes  not 
only  to  the  Federal  Governmeidr  but  also 
those  imposed  on  the  preferen^  customer. 
Many  wheeling  contracts  pro^ce  for  wheel¬ 
ing  charges  which  are  paid  Jm  part  by  the 
Government  and  in  part  the  customer. 
A  comparison  of  direct  >fcrvlce  costs  and 
wheeling  charges  to  thor  Government  alone 
would  be  totally  unr^istic  since  it  would 
not  prevent  imposftion  of  unnecessary 
charges  on  the  con^ming  public. 

The  recent  NaUiOnal  Power  Survey  by  the 
Federal  Power  Omnmission  highlighting  the 
Importance  o^Cdequate  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  and  theyj>otentlallties  for  reduced  elec¬ 
tric  power^retes  has  made  the  repeal  of  the 
Keating  nroviso  more  urgent  than  ever.  We 
should ^ot  permit  this  arbitrary  and  rigid 
statuary  restriction  to  prevent  the  search 
for,  ^md  attainment  of,  the  lowest  possible 
coa|B  of  electric  power  for  the  Nation’s  con¬ 
siders.  The  time  has  c  jme  to  mount  a  full 
ttack  on  that  proviso. 


A  FOUNDATION  FOR  STRENGTH¬ 
ENED  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  or  agriculture  which  President 
Johnson  sent  to  Congress  today  is  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  a  President  who  reveals  his 
understanding  of  agriculture,  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  rural  America,  and  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  set  forth  ideas  and  programs 
which  will  lead  to  a  brighter  future  for 
those  Americans  who  live  outside  our 
large  cities. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with  that 
section  of  the  message  dealing  with  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  important  agricultural 
commodities  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  as 
weU  as  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  others. 

Congress  must  deal  with  the  programs 
relating  to  these  important  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  this  year  and  the  President  has 
given  us  his  views  and  his  guidance  and 
his  proposals  for  our  consideration. 

In  addition,  he  has  provided  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country  who  grow  these 
products  the  chance  to  build  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  successes  of  agriculture,  toward  a 
strengthened  farm  economy. 

There  has  been  uncertainty  in  the 
minds  of  many  farmers  as  to  whether 
some  of  these  programs  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  what  the  administration  will 
propose  if  they  are  to  be  continued.  The 
President  has  recommended  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  programs  along  their 
lines,  suggesting  that  some  changes  may 
be  needed  to  strengthen  them  and  to 
keep  their  costs  at  a  minimum.  This 
would  provide  for  the  farmers  a  continu¬ 
ation  in  their  thinking  and  planning  and, 
as  all  of  us  who  know  agriculture  know, 
this  is  most  important. 

The  future  can  be  bright  in  rural 
America. 

ROBERT  T.  KIRKWOOD,  ARKANSAS 
SACHER  OP  THE  YEAR 

yij/ MCCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 

Boj»  Kirkwood,  head  of  the  science 
n-tment  of  the  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

School,  was  recently  selected  as  Arkansas 
"^Teacher  of  the  Year  of  1965.  I  join  his 
multitude  of  friends  and  admirers  in  ex¬ 
tending  to  him  warmest  congratulations 
and  very  best  wishes.  This  is  a  fine  and 
well-deserved  honor  for  one  of  Arkansas’ 
many  able  and  dedicated  teachers  who 
have  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  education  of  tJie  youth 
of  our  State.  His  career  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  thousands  of  other 
loyal  and  competent  teachers  who  staff 
the  public  schools  of  Arkansas  and  the 
other  States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  graduated  in  1947  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  with  a  B.A. 
in  Zoology.  He  taught  for  a  time  in 
Humphrey,  Ark. ;  later,  he  was  principal 
of  Altheimer,  Ark.,  High  School;  and, 
in  1960,  he  became  head  of  the  science 
department  of  Pine  Bluff  High  School. 
He  earned  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  education,  and  his  master  of  arts  de¬ 
gree  in  zoology  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Klirkwood,  we  also 
honor  the  many,  many  dedicated  teach- 
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ers  who  do  the  indispensable  job  of  edu¬ 
cating  our  youth.  We  must  have 
educated  citizenry  if  we  are  to  cope  ^th 
the  complex  problems  and  to  meejir'  the 
responsibilities  of  our  time.  We  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  teaching  ppMession 
for  the  task  of  building  such  aj^^ducated 
citizenry.  y 

Again,  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Bob  Kirkwood,  and  I  al^  give  him  my 
thanks  for  his  service  t^the  fine  young 
people  of  Arkansas  in  jneir  pursuit  of  an 
education.  / 

I  ask  unanimous^nsent  to  have  Mr. 
Kirkwood’s  statejnent  on  the  “Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Teachhfg”  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  All  of  u^ould  profit,  I  think,  from 
reading  and^ondering  his  statement. 

There  b^g  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  wajr  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRD/as  follows: 

Phelosopht  op  ’Teaching 
(By  Robert  T.  Kirkwood) 
y  task  is  to  lead  each  student  to  con- 
bnt  his  universe  and  to  equip  him  to  en- 
oy  and  to  benefit  from  the  confrontation. 
I  must  first  convince  the  student  that  the 
encounter  is  desirable,  that  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  adds  to  life  a  dimension  that 
cannot  be  gained  in  any  other  way.  I  must 
also  convince  the  student  that  he  may  safely 
risk  himself  to  the  encounter.  Learning  may 
change  his  self,  but  the  change  will  always 
be  constructive,  will  always  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  larger  self. 

BefOTe  I  can  lead  another  individual  to 
examine  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  I 
must  engage  actively  in  the  same  examina¬ 
tion.  I  must  continue  to  study  all  facets  of 
life,  not  just  the  one  subject  matter  area 
that  I  teach.  If  I  am  to  convince  students 
that  involvement  in  life  is  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience,  I  must  listen  to  more  music,  read 
more  books,  examine  more  art,  study  more 
natural  history,  and  seek  to  know  more 
people. 

As  I  encourage  students  to  grow  by  learn¬ 
ing  I  must  be  extremely  careful  that  I  do 
nothing  to  diminish  anyone  in  his  own  eyes. 
Although  a  student  may  imderstand  all 
mysteries  and  may  have  all  knowledge,  if  he 
does  not  care  for  himself,  he  is  nothing. 
Finally,  I  must  be  sure  that  each  student 
that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
rrles  with  it  responsibilities.  Because 
is  a  social  activity,  the  one  who 
has  social  responsibilities.  Each  must 
what  contribution  he  can  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  ^ 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  message  on  agriculture  is  a  pur¬ 
poseful  and  challenging  explanation  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  should  go 
with  our  food  and  agriculture  policies 
and  programs. 

It  merits  the  attention  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican,  whether  he  lives  in  the  heart  of  a 
city,  in  a  country  town,  or  on  a  fann. 

I  am  impressed  by  its  recognition  that 
food  and  agi’iculture  policies  affect  the 
entire  economy,  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
interrelationship  of  agricultural  policies 
to  other  aspects  of  the  Nation’s  economy 
and  to  foreign  policy. 

The  President’s  clear-cut  identification 
and  definition  of  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  rural  America  will  be  most 
helpful  to  Congress  in  constructing  reme- 
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dial  legislation,  and  in  making  any  neces¬ 
sary  improvements  in  existing  laws  re¬ 
lated  to  food  and  agriculture  and  to  rural 
ccMnmunity  development. 

It  is  a  realistic  message.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  minimize  either  the  volume 
or  the  variety  of  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead 
in  bringing  rural  America  into  full  Great 
Society  membership  and  partnership. 
Yet  the  message  is  laced  with  confidence 
in  the  people,  and  the  future,  of  rural 
America. 

I  am  confident  that  we  in  the  Congress 
will  have  ideas  of  our  own,  which,  I  trust, 
can,  together  with  those  expressed  by  the 
President,  be  worked  out  to  produce  the 
best  program  for  America  and  for  rural 
America.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  program  as  expressed  in  the 
President’s  message  is  a  solid  launching 
pad  of  opportunity  for  study  by  all  and 
for  constructive  action  by  the  people  and 
the  Government. 


A  MESSAGE  FOR  EVERYONE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  every  farm  family  in  the  Nation 
reads  President  Johnson’s  message  on 
agriculture. 

It  contains  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  to  the  producers  of  the  Nation’s 
food  and  fiber,  and  demonstrates  deep 
appreciation  for  their  contributions  to 
the  total  well-being  of  our  society. 

I  hope  every  consumer  In  the  Nation 
reads  it,  too,  for  a  better  understanding 
of  how  much  our  farmers  contribute  to 
his  health  and  economic  security. 

It  is  an  honest  appraisal  of  today’s 
agriculture  and  the  rural  American  scene. 

The  message  lays  out  guidelines  which, 
if  followed,  will  strengthen  the  economic 
and  social  foundations  of  farms  and  rural 
communities. 

It  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  President’s 
determination  to  provide  rural  America 
with  every  opportunity  to  achieve  full- 
citizenship  in  the  Great  Society. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  message,  informa¬ 
tive,  marked  with  challenge,  and  well 
seasoned  with  inspiration  and  confidence. 

I  look  forward  to  assisting  with  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  President’s  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  also  that  I 
am  very  glad  that  this  reassiuance  can 
be  given  to  people  of  agriculture.  There 
have  been  rumors  around  Washington, 
unfounded,  with  respect  to  what  the  plans 
and  programs  of  this  administration 
were  in  this  field. 

No  one  in  America  understands  the 
problems  of  the  American  farmers  better 
than  the  present  incumbent  in  the  chair, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  President  is  also  a  farmer. 

In  behalf  of  many  people,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  farmers  of  Missouri,  I  want  to 
thank  him,  and  the  President,  for  their 
deep  concern  with  the  problems  of  our 
farmers. 


CONSUMERS’  SHARE  IN  THE 
EARTH’S  BOUNTY 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  message  on  agriculture  to 
the  Congress,  he  gave  top  recognition  to 
an  undispu table  fact — ^that  the  bounty 
of  the  earth  is  the  foundation  of  our 
economy. 
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As  the  President  pointed  out,  progress 
in  every  aspect  of  our  Nation’s  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  abimdant  harvest  of  our 
farms. 

And  he  stated  as  our  No.  1  objective — 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea¬ 
sonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  subscribe  to  and  support  this 
program. 

Surely,  the  consumers  of  America — all 
191  million  of  us — reap  the  benefits  of 
our  farm  commodity  programs,  not  just 
the  6  million  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  on  3.5  million  farms. 

Without  these  commodits^  programs 
we  would  not  have  stabilized  agricultural 
production  and  stabilized  prices.  But 
with  the  commodity  programs  we  do' 
have  an  abundance  of  the  earth’s  bounty 
at  stable  prices.  We  pay  less  than  19 
percent  of  our  take-home  pay  for  food, 
which  makes  us  the  best  fed  people  at 
the  lowest  relative  cost  of  any  people  in 
the  world. 

The  English  and  the  French,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  to  spend  about  30  percent 
of  their  disposable  income  for  food,  and 
the  Russians  about  50  percent. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  the  world’s 
history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  for 
the  many  other  things  that  make  life 
more  rewarding,  as  the  President  pointed 
out. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  share  our 
abundance  with  the  needy  and  hungry 
people  at  home  and  abroad  through  our 
food  stamp  and  food  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  country  and  our  food- 
for-peace  program  in  the  far  comers  of 
the  earth.  And  we  are  able  to  provide 
our  children  with  lunches  and  special 
milk  at  school.  ^ 

But  as  the  President  said,  we  must” 
continue  to  speed  our  progress  In  agri¬ 
culture,  to  insure  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  make  full  opportunity  for 
all  our  people  more  than  a  distant  hope. 

His  message  eloquently  describes  the 
path  we  should  seek  to  follow  in  the 

^  Mr.  MAGNURON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  impressed  by  the  President’s  message 
on  agriculture,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  expansion  of  markets. 

Pointing  out  that  the  welfare  of 
American  agricifiture  is  closely  linked 
to  foreign  markets,  the  President 
stressed  the  need  for  further  increases 
in  our  agricultiual  exports  and  outlined 
steps  to  achieve  this  policy.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  development  program,  already  play¬ 
ing  a  significant  role  in  stimulating  ex¬ 
ports  to  a  number  of  countries,  will  be 
broadened  where  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  expand  our  commercial  farm  ex¬ 
ports.  In  order  to  enable  U.S.  exporters 
to  compete  more  effectively,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  study  possibilities  for  liberaliz¬ 
ing  export  regulations  for  all  agricultural 
products  except  those  in  short  supply. 
The  President  also  stressed  the  need 
for  domestic  commodity  programs  that 
would  further  improve  o\ir  competitive 
position  in  world  markets  from  the 
standpoints  of  price,  quality,  and  serv¬ 
ice. 

American  agriculture  already  has 
taken  giant  strides  in  export  expansion. 


Last  year  such  exports  exceeded  $6  bil¬ 
lion  and  accounted  for  a  fourth  of  all 
U.S.  merchandise  exports.  With  renewed 
emphasis,  however,  further  progress  can 
be  expedited  to  the  benefit  of  our  farmers 
Ithrough  larger  markets,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  program  through  lower  costs,  our 
international  balances  through  larger 
exchange  earnings,  and  the  American 
public  generally  through  the  higher  rate 
of  growth  and  international  stability  that 
accompany  increases  in  international 
trade  and  commercial  ties. 

The  problem  of  exports  and  Imports 
and  balance  of  trade  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  matters  confronting  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  economy  today. 


TRUTH  IN 


CKAGING— REFER- 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIBkSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  Uk^to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator^om  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  and 
to  proQOund  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
Th/VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
tate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
from  Michigan  introduced  his  bill 
n  packaging  and  labeling.  He  discussed 
It  very  briefiy  last  night.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  bill  now  lies  on  the  desk,  at 
his  request.  There  is  a  little  controversy 
about  the  reference  of  the  bill. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  bfil  has  actually 
been  referred  to  any  committee? 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  has 
not  as  yet  been  referred  to  committee. 
The  request  was  made  yesterday  that  the 
bill  lie  on  the  table. ,  That  has  been  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
poimd  a  imanimous-consent  request  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  thereafter,  and  that  when 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  completed 
its  work  on  the  bill,  it  be  refeired  back 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^chigan  whether  he  would  have  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  request. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stand  fully  the  concern  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  Clearly,  as  the  bill  has  been  intro- 
fiuced,  the  jurisdiction  is  that  of  the 
mmittee  on  Commerce.  I  would  hope, 
kA^ing  the  distingiiished  chairman  of 
th£A^mmittee,  we  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hearing  and  action.  As  the 
sponsOk  of  the  bill,  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  action  would  be  favorable  and  that 
we  woulcnbe  presented  with  a  bill. 

I  think  rWould  be  unwilling  to  agree 
that,  in  the  went  of  favorably  action  by 
the  Committ^on  Commerce,  the  bill, 
as  of  the  actioimaken  up  to  this  morn¬ 
ing,  thereafter  \^ld  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  bill,  if  ik  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Comn^ce  with  certain 
changes  and  condition^y  the  commit¬ 
tee,  should  go  to  the  C^mittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  but  I  would  dislUK  at  this  time 
to  presume  to  have  any  idM,  that  that 
would  happen  to  the  bill  wH^n  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Conurtki-ce,  if  it 
did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
record,  there  is  a  substantial  reasorWfor 
the  request  I  make.  First,  this  bill^s 
originally  introduced  In  the  87th  Cor 
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auary  16  and  the  exchange  ofifer  will  ex- 
pjii  February  8.  Christiana  said  a  prellml- 
nar^^rospectus  on  the  offer  will  be  mailed 
to  stw^olders  ‘‘within  the  next  few  days.” 

The^mpany  said  that  any  shares  not  dis¬ 
posed  ofN^ough  the  offer  will  be  distributed 
on  a  pro  rate  basis  to  Christiana  shareholders 
or  sold  to^tlsfy  taxes  prior  to  May  1.  It 
noted  that  i^lntends  to  sell  about  500,000 
GM  shares  prl\  to  May  1  to  raise  funds  for 
taxes. 

Christiana  Secilldties  Is  a  holding  company 
and  a  major  Ehi  Pont  Co.  stockholder.  Under 
a  1962  court  order  r^ulring  Du  Pont  to  di¬ 
vest  itself  of  63  millloto  GM  common  shares, 
certain  Du  Pont  stc^holdprs.  Including 
Christiana,  were  also  ordaj^  to  divest  them¬ 
selves  of  any  GM  shares  ^ceived  from  Du 
Pont  through  Its  dlvestitiu-e^lan.  Du  Pont 
was  given  until  February  2\  this  year  to 
complete  its  divestiture  and  C^lstiana  was 
given  until  May  1.  Du  Pont  completed  its 
divestiture  of  GM  stock  yesterd^  with  a 
third  and  final  distribution  of  2\  million 
GM  shares. 

At  the  effective  date  of  the  orlgliiVJ  Du 
Pont  divestment  order,  Christieina  held  535,- 
500  shares  of  GM  stock.  It  has  since 
celved  18,247,283  GM  shares  in  3  dlstrlbutioi 
from  Du  Pont. 

In  November  1962,  and  again  last  January, 
Christiana  distributed  4,416,210  GM  shares 
to  Its  stockholders.  It  has  also  sold  1,050,000 
GM  shares. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
renew  my  request  for  a  public  hearing, 
with  public  officials  appearing,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  ruling  that  has  been  issued 
which  provides  vast  benefits  to  the 
stockholders  of  a  pubUcly  held  corpora¬ 
tion  which  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
litigation  in  the  courts,  and  legislative 
"enactment. 

There  has  been  much  publicity  over 
this,  but  there  have  been  too  many  pri¬ 
vate  dealings  already. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  it 
very  clear,  regardless  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
with  regard  to  Du  Pont  and  General 
Motors,  that  the  Secretary  is  following 
a  long-established  policy  in  declining  to 
make  a  ruling  or  influence  the  decision  of 
a  specific  tax  case  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  have  before  me  a  transcript  of  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ti-easury  Douglas  Dillon,^ 
I  read  from  page  6 : 

I  have  also  considered  my  position  In^e 
event  that  corporations  In  which  I  ha'^  an 
interest  should  be  involved  in  tax  c^es. 

Again  I  am  advised  that  cases  involving 
the  liability  of  specific  compani^  do  not 
normally  come  to  the  attention  jA  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  In  any  event,  I  shall  ^struct  the 
appropriate  persons  in  the  TY^^ury  not  to 
bring  cases  involving  such  Corporations  to 
my  attention. 

I  have  given  a  power  ^  attorney  to  cer¬ 
tain  Individuals  to  rep^Bent  me  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  Involving  my  ow^^ersonal  tax  returns, 
which  power  shall  b^rrevocable  while  I  am 
Secretary  of  the  Trejeury. 

In  othei’  wmras,  what  the  Secretary 
was  sasdng  w^s  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  consulte^'on  anything  involving  the 
tax  liabili^ af  any  company  in  which  he 
had  an  hnerest;  but  he  also  stated  what 
the  pol^  of  the  Treasury  had  been 
throum  the  years — that  the  Secretary  of 
the  treasury  was  not  to  make  tax  rulings 
or^e  consulted  about  any  individual 
ses. 


I  read  further  from  the  same  page  of 
the  hearings: 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  also  make 
clear  the  independence  of  the  Commissioner 
ofr  Internal  Revenue.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  my  understanding. 

‘The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  would  you 
be  able  to  Influence  or  control  any  actions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
regard  to  refunds  of  taxes  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  have  been  informed  that,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  these  individual  items 
are  handled  by  the  Commissioner  and  do 
not  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

However,  to  make  certain  I  do  intend,  if 
I  am  confirmed,  to  issue  clear  instructions, 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  to  make  certain  that  no  such 
questions  that  might  have  anything  to  do 
with  any  company  in  which  I  had  any  in¬ 
terest,  direct  or  indirect,  are  brought  to  my 
attention.  They  would  be  left  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  while  it  is  not 
strictly  an  independent  agency,  it  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  throughout  the  years  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  attempted 
to  influence  in  any  way  the  Commissioner 
^of  Internal  Revenue  in  regard  to  taxes,  re- 
inds  of  taxes,  or  anything  else.  Is  tha'^ 
y^r  understanding? 

r.  Dillon.  That  has  been  my  un^r- 
stancUng;  yes,  sir. 

I  h^e  in  my  hand  the  memor^dum 
to  whi^  the  Secretary  referred  and 
which  w^circulated  in  the  De^rtment. 
It  is  da£^  February  21/  1961.  It 
states- 

The  PRESI^mG  OFFI^R.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  Ites  expir^. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lhmisi^a.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  hidije  3  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

The  PRESIDIN(6  OJIFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ord^d. 

Mr.  LONG  jw  LouisianX.  The  memo¬ 
randum  rea(_ 

FEBRUAfty  21,  1961. 

Memorand/hi  to:  The  Under  Se^etary,  the 
Und^ Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs,  the 
assUvant  secretaries,  the  General  Coun- 
se^Dlrector,  executive  secretariatjvfieads 
bureaus. 

'  accordance  with  what  I  am  advised\bas 
6n  the  general  practice  of  my  predecess* 

Id  to  assure  an  orderly  administration 
^the  business  of  the  Department,  I  desire  that' 
you  not  refer  to  me  cases  involving  the  tax 
liability  of  particular  taxpayers  or  other 
matters  requiring  determinations  affecting 
particular  individuals  or  corporations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  request  that,  in  the  normal 
course,  you  dispose  of  all  such  matters  within 
your  respective  ofSces.  In  the  event  you  feel 
that  a  matter  raises  questions  of  policy  of 
such  Importance  as  to  require  determination 
at  a  higher  level,  please  in  the  first  instance 
consult  with  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  General  Counsel. 

When  and  if  references  and  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  tax  liability  or  particular  tax¬ 
payers  are  brought  to  the  Secretary’s  office 
from  outside  the  Department  for  my  atten¬ 
tion  or  for  the  attention  of  members  of  my 
staff,  including  the  Under  Secretary  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel,  they  should  be  referred 
promptly  and  without  comment  directly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
handling  in  accordance  with,  the  established 
practices  and  procedures  within  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Douglas  Dillon. 

I  find  nothing  whatever  wrong  with 
that  position.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  vast 
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economic  responsibilities  and  Interes 
was  entirely  proper  in  conducting  hipK- 
self  in  this  fashion  and  stating  that,' he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  a'' de¬ 
termination  as  to  whether  the  Conlimis- 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  m^^  have 
made  a  mistake  one  way  or  tbs' other  in 
making  a  decision  under  the ^w  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  his  responsibiliti^ 

As  I  stated  before,  an^axpayer  may 
be  subject  to  investiga^n  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Bureau;  the  Senate  Fi- 
nane  Committee,  or  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  :^use;  but  his  affairs 
should  not  be  laid  before  the  public  mere¬ 
ly  because  one  p^son  may  have  claimed 
that,  in  his  opimon,  the  Government  had 
not  collected  As  much  in  taxes  as  he 
feels  might  Anceivably  be  owed.  If  the 
Committee/determined  that  a  particular 
taxpayer/ had  received  favoritism,  it 
would  A  appropriate  for  us  to  have  a 
hear^. 

Should  we  take  a  different  position,  it 
would  permit  any  individual  Senator,  or 
ly  number  of  Senators,  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  keeping  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate,  in  session  year  after  year, 
with  much  publicity  about  matters  that 
are  properly  the  private  business  of  tax¬ 
payers.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further  morn¬ 
ing  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMERICA  COMES  LAST  WITH  'THEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  election  last  November  was 
an  overwhelming  repudiation  of  right- 
wing  extremism. 

Our  Nation  wants  moderation  and  the 
continuance  of  our  traditional  two-party 
gystem  of  government.  However,  de- 
oite  the  growing  disdain  of  all  thinking 
.Xericans,  these  rabble  rousers  of  the 
lunatic  rightwing  continue  their  vicious 
crusalies.  If  anything,  their  activities 
have  increased  in  intensity  in  recent 
months/^nd  they  cannot  always  be  dis¬ 
missed  asWere  cranks. 

It  is  mX  conviction  that  the  John 
Birch  SocietXso  called,  with  its  secret 
cells  and  fals^ropaganda,  is  the  most 
dangerous  organization  in  America.  If 
the  Communist  l^ders  had  hired  help¬ 
ers  in  their  annouKpsd  task  of  buiying 
us,  of  creating  disumty,  distrust,  and 
undermining  our  instiKltions  from  with¬ 
in,  they  could  not  hav^hosen  a  better 
vehicle  than  the  Birchite\pr  Birch  saps, 
or  sons  of  Birches,  as  theXistinguished 
minority  whip  [Mr.  KtrcfeL]  terms 
them,  and  their  fellow  travel!^  radical 
crackbrain  followers.  Among  ft^se  is  a 
particularly  scurrilous  group  '^rmed 
‘‘The  Mlnutemen.”  \ 

The  wild  men  who  lead  this  banX  of 
psychotlcs  realize  that  they  will  newr 
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acmWe  power  through  democratic 
meanh.  Therefore,  they  have  turned  to 
force.  \  The  Minutemen,  a  lunatic 
fringe,  nghtwlng  extremist  group,  have 
issued  a  for  volunteers  to  join  a  se¬ 
cret  under^ound  army  of  terrorists  and 
saboteurs. 

MembershipMs  secret,  but  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  between  a  few 
thousand  and  a  ^ndred  thousand.  The 
current  campaign  ,\ccording  to  the  New 
York  Times,  is  for  ah  army  of  a  million, 
operating  in  guerrillaSbands  of  a  dozen 
or  so  each.  Directly  ^er  the  election, 
this  organization’s  news^tter  “On  Tar¬ 
get,”  stated: 

The  hope  of  millions  of  Americans  that  the 
Communist  tide  could  be  stoppM  with  bal¬ 
lots  Instead  of  bullets  has  been  Nrued  into 
diist. 

It  is  a  ridiculous  statement.  Remits 
are  asked  to  Indicate  whether  they  Vant 
to  join  a  "combat  team”  or  do  “medih^l, 
intelligence,  or  espionage  work.’ 

These  stupid  Fascist-minded,  mis-N 
guided,  ignorant  Americans  imitate  lan¬ 
guage  and  methods  of  the  Nazis  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Fascists  in  Italy,  and  Com- 
mimists  everywhere. 

Will  they  never  learn?  We  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  sufBcient  concern  in  finding  a 
course  of  action  to  meet  the  encroach¬ 
ments  and  challenges  of  international 
communism  and  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
imperialism.  We  do  not  need  the  Min¬ 
utemen,  so  called,  to  complicate  matters. 

Their  leaders  overlook  entirely  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China.  Instead, 
these  sandlot  witch  hunters  malign  their 
neighbors,  berate  the  clergy,  and  talk 
about  Communists  on  the  faculties  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  dema¬ 
gogs  of  the  lunatic  fringe  extreme 
right  sell  their  followers  the  diagnosis 
that  Internal  communism  is  the  disease 
that  causes  all  ills  and  then  prescribe 
local  vigilante  action  as  the  cure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Too  many  mfty 
laugh  or  shrug  these  rabble  rouse:^ofl 
as  mere  mischief  makers  or  annoy^ces. 
We  cannot  disregard  them  for  th^  pur¬ 
poses  are  at  odds  with  our  Nati^’s  free¬ 
dom.  In  my  judgment,  ofBcjms  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  shoul^ake  action 
against  the  Minutemeiy^  so  called. 
Whether  this  organizatic^ has  many,  or 
few,  lunatic  rightwing^  as  members, 
the  facts  are  any  oBganization  which 
proposes  to  secure  f(^ its  members  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  ii^uding  submachine- 
guns,  tripod-minted  machineguns, 
flamethrowers,  yaerial  bombs,  mortars 
and  other  instalments  of  war  should  be 
denounced  Md  eliminated. 

We  mu^i  destroy  these  enemies  of 
democra<i  not  with  bullets,  as  they 
would  against  us,  but  with  facts,  con¬ 
stant  iposure,  and  relentless  publicity. 
Amerfca  is  last  with  them.  They  are 
truyAmerica-lasters.  If  the  ignorance 
tlure  breeds  these  antidemocratic  groups 
'^dispelled,  they  will  soon  go  the  way  of 


the  know-nothings,  the  Coughlinites,  the 
America-firsters,  the  Gennan-American 
Bund  and  other  lunatic  organizations  In 
our  past  history. 


MAJOR  NEED  FOR  EXPANDING 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
EFFORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28  the  Senate  passed  S.  4,  legisla¬ 
tion  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu¬ 
tion  Control  Act.  This  bill,  managed  by 
Senator  Muskie,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  provided  grants  for  I'esearch 
and  development,  increased  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treat¬ 
ment  works,  and  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  of  water  quality  to 
aid  in  preventing  pollution. 

At  that  time,  I  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  S.  4  to  eliminate  features  of  the 
existing  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
^hich  discriminate  against  heavily 
>pulated  areas.  This  amendment  wasy 
intended  to: 

rst.  Eliminate  the  existing  limi 
tion  bf  $600,000  for  a  single  projeot  or 
$2.4  nuflion  for  a  joint  project  inyilving 
several  immunities  on  grants  fiw  con¬ 
struction  >of  waste  treatment  /^ilities, 
and  also  aMhorize  an  across/rhe-board 
Federal  cont^bution  of  30  recent  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  these  Mcilities. 

Second.  Elimiate  tlwr  existing  re¬ 
quirement  that  n^f  of/all  construction 
grant  funds  be  useXfpr  municipalities  of 
125,000  people  or  les 
Third.  Establisly^aiiore  meaningful 
standard  for  th^^Uocion  of  funds  for 
construction  o:^ewage  ^atment  facili¬ 
ties  in  urban  ^as  of  needN 
The  Stat^f  New  York  Ik  embarking 
on  a  new  billion  water  poHiition  pro¬ 
gram  wirf  $513  million  to  beicpended 
througyi970  for  construction  oiieeded 
sewag^ treatment  facilities.  To^rmit 
Sta^  making  substantial  efforts  ir^hls 
imirortant  field  to  accelerate  their  w^k, 
IJ^lieve  the  Federal  Government  shoui 
lissume  a  full  30-percent  share,  and  th^ 
"other  provisions  of  the  present  law 
which  discriminate  against  heavily  pop¬ 
ulated  urban  areas  should  be  altered. 

During  debate  on  the  amendment  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  assured 
the  Senate  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  the  questions  raised  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
grant  program  and  in  view  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  water  pollution  control  needs 
of  heavily  populated  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
today’s  New  York  'Times  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cleanino  Up  the  Waters 
The  antijxjllutlon  1)111  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate  Is  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Nation  to  hold  its  own  in  the  struggle  for 
pure  water. 

The  upward  spiraling  of  population  Is  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  capacity  of  old  sanitary  facilities 
as  fast  as  Government  builds  new  ones.  In¬ 
dustrial  expansion  in  our  booming  economy 
creates  an  ever-growing  demand  for  fresh 
water  and  also  adds  new  sources  of  pollution. 


The  bill,  offered  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie  and  32  cosponsors,  does  gives  toe 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
additional  authority  to  define  and  emoice 
standards  of  water  quality  in  ir^rstate 
streams.  It  also  authorizes  an  addlttraal  ap¬ 
propriation  for  research  into  naAhods  of 
combating  the  discharge  of  sewag^rom  com¬ 
bined  storm  and  sanitary  sewej^,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  in  this  flel<D 

Although  these  measures  a»e  Important  and 
will  be  particularly  helpful  to  many  small 
communities,  the  bill  dOes  little  to  help 
the  biggest  cities  whlofi  have  the  biggest 
problems.  For  examn^e,  the  measure  raises 
the  limit  on  the  Pe^ral  contribution  to  the 
building  of  a  sevra^  treatment  plant  from 
$600,000  to  $1  mUllon.  But  a  single  pollu¬ 
tion  control  pro^t  in  a  metropolis  can  easily 
run  upward  ofi^50  million,  or  half  the  sum 
the  Federal  Qrovernment  now  allocates  each 
year  for  tho^ntire  Nation. 

There  l^no  prospect  in  this  bill  that  the 
Federal  government  will  provide  anything 
remot^y  approaching  the  $513  million 
Governor  Rockefeller  anticipates  for  his 
$1,'^  million  program  to  clean  up  the 
ri^s  in  this  State  over  the  next  6  years.  Nor 
es  the  bill  recognize  that  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  be  Federal  construction  grants 
for  new  sewer  systems,  which  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
jtist  as  badly  needed. 

Senator  Muskie  readily  conceded  all  of  this 
in  an  exchange  on  the  Senate  floor  with  Sen¬ 
ator  jAvrrs.  It  Is  encouraging  to  have  Mr. 
Muskie’s  assurance  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  does  not  mean  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  finished  its  efforts  against 
water  pollution  in  this  Congress.  More 
hearings,  more  legislation,  and  more  money 
are  needed  if  the  Nation  is  to  win  the  battle 
for  clean  water. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  FARM  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  farm  message  today  places  mean¬ 
ingful  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
rural  America,  its  concern  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  rural  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  and  the  need  for  substantially 
increasing  efforts  to  insure  adequate  in¬ 
come  for  our  rural  citizens  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President’s 
farm  message  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
I  mission  on  Food  Policy  which  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  in  legislative  form  as  early  as 
October  1962,  and  in  every  Congress 
since  the  87th  including  this  one,  as  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  20.  A  basic  review 
of  our  food  policy  including  the  goals  of 
our  existing  agricultural  programs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  operation  has 
long  been  badly  needed.  I  also  support 
the  President’s  emphasis  upon  the  role 
of  the  free  market  in  the  farm  economy, 
and  the  need  for  developing  new 
markets. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President’s 
message  does  not  place  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis  on  expanded  authority  for  drought 
relief  which  New  York  farmers  sought  so 
earnestly  this  year.  I  also  regret  that 
the  President  did  not  set  forth  any  ad¬ 
ministration  position  on  dairy  legislation. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  State  are  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  the  administration’s 
views  on  this  vital  matter.  I  also  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  details  of  the 
President’s  legislative  proposals  on  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
other  important  commodities. 
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Althou^  delinquency  rates  on  National 
Defense  E^catlon  Act  loans  far  outstrip 
those  on  InsSftUment  loans  from  banks,  per¬ 
sons  famlllarNitti  the  program  explain  that 
the  student  loH^  are  entirely  different  In 
character.  Ellls^.  Waller,  who  directs  the 
National  Defense^lducatlon  Act  collection 
center  at  Amerlcan^Natlonal  Bank  &  Trust 
in  Chicago,  notes  that  ‘‘the  student  gets  the 
loan  only  If  he’d  hav^lfflculty  In  repaying 
It;  he’s  got  to  be  neecto.” 

The  Office  of  Educatlo\ls  sensitive  about 
questioning  on  loan  ^llnquencles.  It 
stresses  that  because  some  Itorrowers  are  re¬ 
paying  their  loans  faster  th^  Is  required, 
total  repayments  under  the  sttWent  aid  pro¬ 
gram  are  running  about  7.6  peKent  ahead 
of  schedule.  As  for  the  graduat^falllng  to 
make  payments  on  time,  one  Office^f  Edu¬ 
cation  official  says  the  agency  preferk  not  to 
describe  these  borrowers  as  “delinquent”  be¬ 
cause  that  makes  It  “sound  like  a  n^ral 
problem,  and  we  don’t  consider  It  that.  \We 
prefer  the  term  ‘past  due  accounts’  w 
‘arrearages.’  ”  \ 

Whatever  terminology  Is  used  to  describe 
the  problem.  Congress  may  look  Into  the 
whole  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro¬ 
gram  In  the  current  session,  says  Representa¬ 
tive  Edith  Green,  an  Oregon  Democrat  who 
heads  the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EFFECT  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

OF  THE  GREAT  NEW  SCIENTIFIC 

AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  6  years  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  involved  in  the  effect  on  small  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  great  new  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  changes.  We  can  even  refer  to 
these  changes  as  a  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  revolution.  No  company  or  in¬ 
dustry  is  immune  to  the  spreading  effects 
of  this  revolution,  which  is  largely  dey 
pendent  on  the  stimulus  which  ra* 
search — both  Government  and  privat^ 
has  given  to  the  general  econom3y4nd 
particularly  to  the  general  levels  o^api- 
tal  investment. 

As  research  has  grown,  its  influence  on 
profitability  has  also  grown  ^ the  point 
where  it  nov/  either  determines  or  at 
least  strongly  infiuences,  ^fit  perform¬ 
ance  of  many  areas  ofyfodustry.  The 
new  element  in  our  soci/Ky  is  the  growing 
recognition  that  ne^^^roducts  and  new 
processes  are  the  key  to  a  company’s 
growth,  an  indus^’s  growth,  a  nation’s 
growth — and  th^  are  dependent  on  the 
continuous  deufloPii^iGrif  of  innovations 
to  keep  the  gnomic  system  expanding. 

It  shoul(^ot  surprise  us  to  find  that 
there  is  a/good  correlation  between  the 
percental  of  sales  devoted  to  research 
and  da^lopment  and  profits  as  a  per¬ 
cental  of  net  worth.  In  other  words, 
theyfogher  the  percentage  of  gross  re¬ 
acts  spent  on  research,  the  higher  the 
tate  of  return  on  net  worth.  About 


70  percent  of  actual  scientific  and 
technological  research  and  development 
in  our  Nation  is  paid  for  by  the  public 
through  its  Government.  In  addition, 
this  amount  covers  proportionally  more 
of  the  most  advanced  fields. 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  research 
and  development  work  has  potential 
commercial  applications,  and  most  com¬ 
pany  officials  are  well  aware  that  many 
of  today’s  important  industries  and 
products  are  outgrowths  of  Government- 
funded  research. 

Some  obvious  examples  from  World 
War  n  research  are  antibiotics,  the  jeep, 
radar,  jet  engines,  precooked  frozen 
meals,  aerosol  bombs,  new  power-steering 
and  suspension  systems,  and  miniature 
electronic  components.  The  present 
electronic  computer  industry  is  the  di¬ 
rect  product  of  Army  sponsored  research 
resulting  from  a  military  need  during  the 
early  years  of  World  War  H. 

^  The  contribution  of  publicly  financed 
research  and  development  to  our  society 
is  aWU  continuing.  Already  a  reality  are 
machines  that  read  and  record  numbers 
and  iMters  up  to  a  hundred  times  faste^ 
than  ^'human  which  will  cut  the  cost  of 
putting  sreat  masses  of  Information  inw 
high-spe^  computers.  A  relatively 
small  firmin  Cambridge,  Mass.,  ex¬ 
ample,  bullt\  machine  for  the  Air  Force 
that  reads  K^pian  technical yOoumals 
Into  an  IBM  trh^lating  computer. 

Reading  machines  as  computer  input 
devices  are  only  one  examr^  of  how  the 
Government  is  stinnfiatini  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  high-speed  dak^i<processing.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  sourceC  these  machines 
could  generate  a  b^o^dollar  business 
in  the  not  too  dis^nt  future.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Departra^it  of  De^nse  is  push¬ 
ing  other  “per^ieral”  comwter  equip¬ 
ment  and  the ^ntral  unit,  th^omputer 
itself.  /  \ 

Because /of  the  great  opportunities 
opening  up  in  these  new  areas,  I  ha^  in- 
structef^ the  staff  of  the  Senate  Slinall 
Businslfe  Committee  to  study  this  pi^- 
lem  jfnd  to  attempt  to  Identify  ways  ni 
wlflwi  small  business  can  participate  iin 
the  benefits  of  this  new  technology. 

/  Byproducts  of  our  space  programs  in- 
'  elude  the  development  of  biomedical  in¬ 
strumentation  for  better  diagnosis  and 
patient  care,  new  materials,  advanced 
electronic  devices,  communications,  and 
the  most  advanced  types  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  space  batter¬ 
ies  has  contributed  to  better  hearing  aids 
and  lifesaving  equipment. 

'The  benefits  flowing  to  the  company 
performing  Government  research  are  in¬ 
calculable.  ’These  include  not  only  profit 
on  the  research  contract,  but  also  other 
advantages  of  value  less  easily  appraised 
but  probably  of  greater  significance. 
Some  of  these  other  advantages  are: 
First,  the  acquisition  of  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  in  competing  for  future  research  or 
procurement  contracts;  second,  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  advanced  knowledge  of 
commercial  applications  of  newly  devel¬ 
oped  products  and  processes;  third,  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  staff  of  scientific  personnel;  and, 
fourth,  the  securing  of  a  general  body 
of  technical  information  not  widely 
shared. 


During  fiscal  1965,  the  Federal  Gov-^ 
ernment  will  obligate  an  estimated  $15.^ 
billion  for  the  support  of  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  development.  This  m^ns 
that  15  cents  out  of  every  dollar  be 
spent  by  the  Government  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  will  go  for  this  activ^. 

Unfortimately,  small  business  will  get 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  this  amn.  If  this 
situation  continues,  the  instable  result 
will  be  that  small  busing  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  traditionaV^ slower  growing 
activities  like  the  dismbutive  trades  as 
well  as  merely  the  ^inge  areas  of  the 
new  dynamic  indu^ies.  A  knowledge  of 
only  simple  arithmetic  is  needed  to  see 
that  small  busi^ss  will  decline  in  im¬ 
portance  in  OUT  society  if  it  is  excluded 
from  the  i^st  profitable  and  fastest 
growing  segments  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Pi'^ident,  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  C^mittee  plans  to  concern  itself 
with  ^se  developments  in  our  economy. 
TecMological  advances  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bode  iU  for  small  business.  It  is 
om:  hope  that  they,  in  fact,  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
small  business  segment  of  our  economy. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
reading  the  President’s  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  regarding  agriculture,  I  am  struck 
by  its  thoughtfulness  and  constructive 
suggestions.  However,  I  am  moved  to  be 
facetious  by  one  paragraph,  which  might 
be  a  prologue,  wherein  he  states: 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less  cost 
than  any  other  people  In  all  the  world’s 
history,  we  can  spend  our  earnings  lor  the 
many  other  things  which  make  life  reward¬ 
ing. 

This  argument  has  been  used  by  one 
of  our  country’s  leading  food  processors 
as  an  argument  against  consumer  legis¬ 
lation — namely,  because  our  food  costs  so 
little,  people  are  using  money  wisely  at 
the  grocery  store.  However,  we  know 
that  not  every  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  doing  as  well  as  it  could.  I  hope 
this  particular  food  processor  will  not 
pick  that  line  of  the  message  out  of  con¬ 
text  to  try  to  show  that  the  President  is 
against  consiuuer  legislation. 

Perhaps  the  President’s  message  on 
agriculture  can  best  be  described  as  “We 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  them  down  on 
the  farm  once  they  have  seen  ‘Paree,’ 
but  maybe  we  can  keep  them  in  the  rural 
community.”  That  seems  to  be  the  gist 
of  the  message — we  are  not  eager  to  take 
them  off  the  farms  and  put  them  in  our 
rural  areas,  but  we  must  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

However,  a  steady  migration  from  the 
countryside  has  been  a  fact  of  20th  cen¬ 
tury  life.  The  reason  for  this  popula¬ 
tion  shift  has  not  been  merely  that  in¬ 
efficient  farmers  could  not  make  the  eco¬ 
nomic  grade.  Thousands  of  prosperous 
farm  families  and  small  town  merchants 
have  seen  their  sons  and  daughters  leave 
for  the  great  urban  areas  of  our  Nation 
because  the  opportunities  for  economic 
advancement  are  there,  and  the  cities  are 
the  centers  of  cultural  and  recreational 
amenities. 
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It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  age  do  not  want  to  stay  on 
the  farm. 

But  opportunity  in  America  ought  not 
to  be  based  on  an  accid«it  of  geography. 
The  President’s  message  is  an  attempt  to 
coordinate  many  existing  resources,  from 
the  local  to  the  Federal,  and  to  revitalize 
our  rmal  commmiities  so  that  they 
might  also  share  in  the  Great  Society. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  that  part  of 
the  message  which  declares  a  parity  of 
opportunity  for  rural  America.  The 
President  states  that  these  gaps  remain 
between  the  levels  of  living  in  rural 
America  and  those  in  urban  America — 
gaps  in  income,  in  education,  in  housing, 
in  health,  and  sanitation  facilities. 

What  is  there  left  in  life?  Those  are 
the  things  that  concern  us  all,  and  that 
we  most  need. 

We  need  an  increase  in  national  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  to  increase  emplosunent 
opportunities;  full  access  to  education, 
training,  and  health  services  to  expand 
their  earning  power;  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  smaller  and  medium-sized 
communities  to  insure  a  healthy  eco¬ 
nomic  base  for  rural  America  is  called 
for. 

To  specify  one  thing  particularly  in 
the  message,  I  comment  on  the  challenge 
which  the  President  has  issued,  to  get 
improved  prices  at  the  marketplace  at 
less  cost  to  the  Government.  This  is 
one  statement  we  all  like,  because  we  are 
all  interested  in  the  question  of  less  cost 
to  the  Government.  But  the  challenge 
is  to  utilize  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  so  as  to  make  the  free  market 
system  work  more  effectively  for  the 
farmer  and  to  encourage  the  private  seg¬ 
ment  of  oiur  economy  to  carry  its  own  in¬ 
ventories,  bought  from  farmers,  rather 
than  depend  on  the  Government  as  a 
source  of  supply. 

The  last  time  I  checked,  the  cost  of 
storing  our  surplus  commodities  was 
running  at  more  than  $1  million  a  day. 

I  hope  the  private  sector  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  will  stop  criticizing  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  accept  the  challenge,  and  see  if 
it  can  help  reduce  the  excessive  cost  to 
all  Americans,  and  thus  help  ourselves 
and  our  Government. 
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LEOklSLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 

FOB  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
MO^AY  NEXT 

Mr.  DiBKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query \the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to\vhat  he  contemplates  as  the 
legislative  prOCTam  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  f^  the  following  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  ^estion  raised  by  my 
distinguished  frienck^the  minority  leader, 
first,  I  ask  unanimou^consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes^  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  o’clock 
on  Monday  morning  ne? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  orde^d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  ThereWll  be  a 
morning  hour  when  the  Senat^onvenes 
on  Monday  next. 

'The  next  order  of  business  will^e  to 
consider  the  35  items  on  the  calenc^  at 
this  time,  all  reported  from  the  Cc 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
all  having  to  do  with  funds  for  commit't 
tees  to  function  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  each  committee^ 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chairmai 
involved  will  be  in  the  Chamber  M^- 
day,  because  they  can  then  anticipate, 
and  they  should  be  prepared  for,  the  as¬ 
sault,  in  a  sense,  on  many  of  thai^e  res¬ 
olutions  by  the  distinguishes  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BtLENDER]. 
So  I  hope  they  will  be  present,  because 
the  Senator  from  Louisianafiwill  be  here. 
In  their  own  interest,  theymad  better  be 
ready. 

On  Tuesday,  FebruaB^  9,  and  this  has 
been  discussed  witl^he  distinguished 
minority  leader  and ^ith  other  interested 
Senators — it  is  ^^ticipated  that  the 
stockpile  bill,  rented  from  the  Syming¬ 
ton  subcommlth^,  and  approved  unani¬ 
mously,  I  beheve,  today  by  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee,  will  be  laid  before 
the  Senat^nd  made  the  pending  busi¬ 
ness  andyuebated. 

There^ill  be  other  bills  reported  next 
week  Srom  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  ^sular  Affairs  and  other  commit¬ 
ted  Those  bills  win  be  considered  as 
sq«m  as  they  reach  the  calendar. 

Then,  on  the  11th,  the  Lincoln  Day 


recess — not  vacation — begins  and  endji 
on  the  16th. 

When  anyone  refers  to  these 
tions”  it  must  be  remembered  thalXliey 
take  into  account  the  Saturday^  Sun¬ 
days,  and  holidays  involved. 

So  it  is  anticipated  that  presi¬ 
dential  inability  constitutiodl  amend¬ 
ment,  reported  unanimousld)y  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Judiciary  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  ^Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BAYKl.^d  I  understand 
the  full  committee,  ioday,  will  be  the 
pending  business  or^he  day  the  Senate 
resumes  on  Wedi^sday,  February  17. 

Following  thatf  it  is  anticipated  and 
hoped  that  th^Senate  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  gold  cover  bill,  as  soon  as 
hearings  shall  have  been  concluded.  It 
should  be  neady  for  action  at  that  time. 

That  Israll  the  information  I  have. 


Mr. 

from 


IKSEN. 
tontana. 


I  thank  the  Senator 


5JOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
11  A.M. 

r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
therMs  no  further  business,  I  move,  pur- 
suantMo  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  thK  Senate  adjourn  imtil  11  o’clock 
a.m.,  Monday,  February  8, 1965. 

The  mo^n  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o’clock  al^  40  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate,  undeXthe  order  previously  en¬ 
tered,  adjourn^  imtil  Monday,  Febru¬ 
ary  8,  1965,  at  1^’clock  a.m. 


NOMINA^ONS 

Executive  nominatlo^^  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4, 1965: 

Interstate  Commerce  CoM!Missioners 

The  following-named  personate  be  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commissioners  fXterms  of  7 
years  expiring  December  31,  1971: 

Rupert  L.  Murphy,  of  Georgia  (r^ppoint- 
ment) . 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio  (reappolntidpit) . 

U.S.  Attorney 

Richard  L.  McVeigh,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Uli 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  thi 
term  of  4  years  vice  Warren  C.  Colver, 
resigned. 
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r.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portmuty  to  speak  against  something 
tiiat^Sfht  present  a  precedent  which 
after  rra^ion  all  my  colleagues  could 
well  regret 
The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton)  .iChe  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabam^as  expired. 


LET  LEGISLATORS  KNOW 

(Mir.  WILLIAM  ^FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permissioi^o  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  ir^he  Record  and 
include  extraneous  mattW.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORDV  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  an  editorial  appearing  ii^he  Melius 
newspapers  on  January  27,  merits 

ttie  attention  of  this  Congress.  Vhe  pub¬ 
lisher,  William  S.  Melius,  has  eflectively 
explained  to  the  readers  of  his  cftain  of 
newspapers,  circulated  in  the  downjyiver 
suburbs  of  Detroit,  the  tremendous  ; 
pact  that  citizens  may  wield  by  letti:  ^ 
their  Congressmen  and  State  legislator; 
know  of  their  opinions. 

To  encourage  his  readers  to  send  their^ 
viewpoints  to  their  legislators,  Mr.  Melius 
has  published  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  U.S.  Senators  from  Michigan,  and 
of  the  Congressmen,  State  senators,  and 
State  representatives  whose  districts  are 
in  his  newspapers’  circulation  area. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Melius 
newspapers  are  performing  a  valued 
public  service  worthy  of  emulation  by 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
view  of  its  brevity,  I  have  asked  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  fol-' 
lowing  my  remarks: 

Let  Legislators  Know 

In  order  that  our  democracy  may  operate 
In  a  manner  to  fulfill  the  lofty  principle  so 
eloquently  stated  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
oft-quoted  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,”  it  is  necessary  that  those  in 
charge  of  our  Government  know  what  the 
people  want. 

The  best  way  for  the  leaders  to  find  out  is 
for  the  citizens  to  tell  them.  Since  personal 
contact  with  Senators  and  Representatives 
on  the  State  and  National  level  is  impossible 
for  all  but  a  very  few,  the  most  effective  way 
to  get  this  information  to  the  legislators  who 
represent  us  is  by  writing  letters. 

An  individual  may  ask  himself,  “What^ 
the  use  of  my  writing?  I’m  just  one  peji^on 
and  who  will  pay  attention  to  me?” 

It  is  true  that  the  beliefs  and  w^ts  of 
one  person  may  seem  Insignificant^nd  his 
influence  may  appear  to  be  scarce^  notice¬ 
able  in  a  nation  of  nearly  200  n^lion  clti-; 
zens.  However,  these  Indlvidmn  ideas  and 
desires  are  the  fibers  that  make  up  the  woof 
and  warp  of  om  national  c^msclousness. 

Like  the  tiny  threads  tha«  are  intertwined 
and  woven  to  produces  rope  of  great; 
strength,  the  thought  JK  millions  of  indi- ' 
vidua!  citizens  combii^ to  establish  patterns 
of  thinking  which  determine  the  direction 
and  extent  of  our  n^onal  progress. 

Unexpressed,  the  ideas  have  no  effective 
meaning  or  strej^th.  Made  known  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume,  Imey  become  forces  which  no 
political  lead^ can  long  ignore.  Our  Nation 
was  founds^  upon  the  fundamental  truth 
that  “in  ynion  there  is  strength.”  This  is 
as  true  ymd  as  vital  now  as  it  was  in  our 
earliesf^ays. 

On  Jnany  occasions,  the  Melius  newspapers 
havef  expressed  views  editorially  upon  mat- 
tenf  of  public  Interest.  We  often  have 
jed  that  our  readers  write  to  Michigan’s 
State  senators  and  representatives  in  Lan¬ 


sing  and  their  counterparts  in  Washington, 
expressing  suppKirt  of  or  opposition  to  im¬ 
portant  measures.  We  have  made  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  list  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
legislators  or  other  public  officials  to  whom 
letters  should  be  directed. 

’The  recent  redistricting  of  Michigan’s 
legislative  and  congressional  districts  re¬ 
sulted  in  changes  of  long-familiar  bounda¬ 
ries.  As  an  aftermath,  many  citizens  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  districts  in  which  they 
now  reside,  and  as  to  the  names  of  their 
State  and  National  Legislators. 

To  overcome  this  confusion  and  to  enable 
our  readers  to  readily  communicate  with 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  both  in 
Lansing  and  in  the  National  Capital,  the 
MeUus  newspapers  today  Inaugurate  a  spe¬ 
cial  service. 

We  might  describe  it  humorously  as  “an 
aid  to  people  who  want  to  get  something  off 
their  chests.”  At  any  rate,  in  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  elsewhere  on  this  page  will  be  found 
a  complete  list  of  the  State  senatorial  and 
representative  districts  and  the  congressional 
districts  in  the  communities  within  our  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

Also  listed  are  the  names  of  each  State 
senator.  State  representative,  U.S.  Senator, 

"  ^nd  Congressman  who  represents  any  part 
all  of  this  area.  ’This  feature  will  be  kepty 
inVype  and  will  be  published  in  our  news 
papsrs  from  time  to  time  as  space  perr 
We  ukge  our  readers  to  clip  the  directorjfyfoid 
file  it  fw  handy  reference. 

We  aMD  recommend  that  they  w^e  fre¬ 
quently  N  their  legislative  representatives, 
expressing^eir  views  on  subjectsyw  interest 
and  importa^e. 

And  we  fuAher  request  th^  our  readers 
mall  us  copies  ^their  letters^r  our  “Letters 
to  the  Editor”  (Numns  so  ^mat  we  may  let 
others  share  thelrNdeas. 


Let  us  all  do  our’ 
a  government  of  and' 
as  for  the  people. 


'to  make  this  truly 
the  people,  as  well 


ESTABI 

FRI 


5HME1 
)M  ACI 


)F  THE 
CMY 


(Mr.  GXIJtNEY  asked  ands.was  given 
permissic^  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  >md  to  revise  and  extemSl,  his  re¬ 
mark^ 

i^URNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sinfte  the 
en^of  World  War  H,  the  single,  oier- 
ridung  issue  in  foreign  affairs,  has  bCT 
le  worldwide  struggle  against  commu' 
msm.  The  United  States  has  poured' 
over  $100  billion  into  its  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  fight.  We  have  fought  a 
major  war,  the  Korean  conflict,  which 
we  failed  to  win.  We  settled  for  a  truce. 
We  are  now  engaged  in  another  war,  in 
faraway  southeast  Asia,  which  we  are 
losing  badly. 

This  desperate  struggle  has  forced  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  costly  de¬ 
fense  establishment,  on  which  we  spend 
some  $50  billion  a  year. 

The  high  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  main¬ 
taining  large  numbers  of  troops  abroad, 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  outflow  of  gold. 
Our  gold  stocks  are  now  so  dangerously 
low,  that  the  administration  is  about  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
withdraw  the  support  of  gold  from  our 
own  currency,  in  order  to  meet  our  in¬ 
ternational  obligations. 

Despite  these  tremendous  efforts  on 
our  part,  we  are  not  winning  the  struggle 
against  communism.  In  Asia,  commu¬ 
nism  has  made  tremendous  advances, 
and  may  well  be  on  the  brink  of  engulf¬ 
ing  this  whole  region. 


In  Africa,  there  is  daily  evidence  op 
growing  Communist  influence  among  Uie 
new  nations  there.  Communist  agitators 
are  appearing  all  over  the  continent  and 
well  planned,  amply  financed  Coimsiunist 
activity  is  ever  expanding.  y 

In  Latin  America,  Commu^st  Cuba 
has  become  the  strongest  miliary  power 
in  the  hemisphere,  outside  g/t  the  United 
States,  and  from  this  unh&ppy  Island  a 
steady  flow  of  Communi^terrorists  spew 
out  to  the  rest  of  the  Latin  nations, 
whose  mission  it  is  toary  to  convert  and 
subvert  the  rest  of  I^tin  America  to  the 
godless,  freedoml§)fe  society  that  is  com¬ 
munism. 

It  is  plainly  ^ident  that  if  this  Nation 
is  to  win  th^struggle  against  commu¬ 
nism,  that  ive  must  change  our  tactics 
and  leany4nd  practice  new  techniques. 

I  am  ttmay  introducing  a  biU,  which  I 
firmly  Relieve,  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direc^n  of  a  new  approach  in  meeting 
coiMnimism  on  far  more  favorable  terms 
arjfl  give  us  hope  of  eventually  winning 
rainst  it. 

This  is  the  Freedom  Academy  bill.  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  this  idea  is  not 
mine,  but  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Alan 
Grant,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  some  years  ago, 
who  has  spent  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  and  his  energies  and  his 
money  in  seeking  a  meaningful  solution 
to  this  struggle  with  communism. 

The  Freedom  Academy  idea  is  so  sim¬ 
ple,  and  to  me  so  plainly  sound,  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  Congress  does  not 
adopt  it  forthwith. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  school  for 
the  special  training  of  people  who  would 
fight  this  Nation’s  battles  against  com¬ 
munism  in  the  cold  war  spheres. 

We  have  three  splendid  service  acad¬ 
emies  to  train  our  young  men  to  lead  our 
Armed  Forces.  We  spend  large  sums  to 
send  them  to  graduate  schools  for  further 
training. 

Since  the  struggle  with  communism  is 
largely  a  cold  war,  and  not  a  shooting 
war,  why  do  we  not  train  our  people  for 
this  kind  of  conflict  also?  Our  cold  war 
soldiers  need  to  know  and  understand 
the  Communist  philosophy  of  govern- 
,,ment  and  its  dedication  to  world  con- 
^uest.  Especially  must  they  know  the 
sthods  by  which  the  Communists  seek 
to^nquer.  They  need  to  know  the  lan- 
guagV^and  customs  of  scores  of  foreign 
natione  where  the  cold  war  is  being 
fought/ko  that  Americans  can  go  to  these 
foreign  nlrtions  and  convince  their  citi¬ 
zens  of  thk  friendship  of  America,  and 
the  danger  ijf  communism.  They  need 
training  in  aXmany  variety  of  ways  to 
meet  and  succe^fully  defeat  communism 
as  the  mind  of  rreemen  can  conceive. 

We  have  been  i^e  amateurs  against 
professionals  in  thi^nonflict.  The  Com¬ 
munists  train  their  people  intensively  in 
special  schools  for  wonic  abroad.  We  do 
not  give  our  people  simil^ training.  Ob¬ 
viously,  we  are  at  a  disaii^antage. 

'This  Nation  has  all  th^-esources  it 
needs  to  successfully  steirk  the  tide 
against  communism.  There  ^e  young 
people  in  abundance  who  would  >^lcome 
the  opportunity  to  meet  this  ch^^nge. 
We  can  put  together  a  superb  faculty, 
equipped  with  the  necessary  ^  tools ’^r 
teaching.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  pa^ 
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^  necessary  legislation,  this  Freedom 
A^demy  bill,  to  get  this  vital  project 
irway. 

No^I  do  not  contend  that  communism 
will  fohi  its  tent  and  quietly  steal  away 
with  th^ounding  of  a  Freedom  Acad¬ 
emy.  I  d^ay  that  we  will  have  at  our 
disposal  another  sorely  needed  weapon  to 
use  in  this  sM^ggle,  a  means  of  training 
highly  skilled  p^ple  who  will  be  far  more 
adequately  prep^ed  to  lead  our  Nation 
and  freemen  everwhere  in  this  life  and 
death  worldwide  struggle  with  Russian 
and  Chinese  commumem. 

Let  us  delay  no  lon^r.  Let  us  pass 
this  legislation. 


THE  DEATH  OF  SHI  'iVitNSTON 
CHURCHILL 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  aj^d  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORDVnd 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speal 
er,  we  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  aN 
man  who  stands  without  question  as  the 
outstanding  world  figure  of  this  century. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  played  such  a 
vital  role  in  the  history  of  his  nation 
and  of  the  world  that  his  impact  will  be 
felt  and  his  name  remembered  so  long 
as  man  inhabits  this  earth. 

Sir  Winston  was  a  man  of  such  widely 
varied  talents  that  no  one  word  can  be 
used  to  describe  him.  He  was  a  states¬ 
man,  soldier,  writer,  orator,  lecturer, 
painter,  historian,  and  humanitarian. 
He  was  the  very  symbol  of  the  British 
Empire  at  its  best — tough,  cocky,  stub¬ 
born,  confident,  hiunorous,  and  capable. 

To  lis  who  were  privileged  to  share  the 
stage  of  world  events  with  Sir  Winston, 
his  memory  will  remain  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  principles  m  which  he 
believed  and  for  which  he  fought.  Be¬ 
fore  any  other  world  leader,  he  recog¬ 
nized  and  warned  of  the  evils  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  Nazi  Germany.  Two  decades 
ago,  he  foresaw  the  coming  struggle 
against  world  conununism. 

Throughout  his  long  life,  he  was  an 
Implacable  foe  of  tyrarmy  in  any  form, 
and  fought  with  determination  to  pro-^ 
tect  and  expand  the  advances  that  mar 
kind  had  made  toward  freedom  and 
nity. 

The  English  nation  owes  him  a  d/Sbt  of 
gratitude  that  cannot  be  measiuM.  In 
the  darkest  days  of  World  Wanol,  when 
it  seemed  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
stop  the  Nazi  juggernaut,  ^r  Winston 
stood  with  inflexible  course  and  confi¬ 
dence.  With  his  incomoarable  mastery 
of  the  English  languag^he  bolstered  the 
sagging  hearts  of  the  Jmglish  people,  and 
gave  them  new  conMence  that  their  em¬ 
pire  would  contimfe.  When  he  stated, 
simply  and  calm^,  “We  shall  never  sur¬ 
render,”  Engli^mnen  and  free  people 
everywhere  hrok  heart.  They  suddenly 
knew,  somehow,  that  this  man  was  right; 
that  Britain  would  not  surrender  and 
that  thOiCause  of  freedom  would  prevail. 

The /united  States,  and  the  world, 
shar^his  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sir  Win¬ 
ston?  Without  his  valiant  leadership  and 
cojirage,  who  knows  what  course  the  war 
iight  have  taken?  Who  can  tell  what 
course  history  would  have  followed  had 


not  the  Inspired  English  rallied  behind 
Churchill  to  halt  the  tide  of  Nazi  victory 
in  time  for  the  United  States  to  join  in 
the  battle? 

It  is  indeed  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  made  an  hon¬ 
orary  citizen  of  our  country.  For  we  can 
now  share  with  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  the  feeling  that  we  have  lost  one 
of  our  own. 

During  the  grim  and  bleak  days  when 
the  Royal  Air  Force  singlehandedly  stood 
off  Germany’s  attempt  to  bomb  England 
into  submission,  Winston  Churchill  ut¬ 
tered  a  phrase  which  has  become  a  by¬ 
word  of  the  English  language: 

Never  In  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so 
much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  borrow 
this  statement  today,  and  rephrase  it  to 
remind  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  never  in  the  course  of  human  his¬ 
tory  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  one 
man. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
^point  of  order  that  a  quormn  is  not 
present. 

le  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  fro: 
Ge^gia  [Mr.  Flynt]  makes  the  poin^f 
ordepvthat  a  quonun  is  not  present.  JEvi 
dently>ya  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Albert.  Mt.  speaker,  ly&ove  a 
call  of  theHouse. 

A  call  oNhe  House  was  ordered 
The  Clerk%alled  the  roll,/^d  the  fol 


lowing  Membe\  failed  to  j 

^swer  to  thei 

names: 

[i^lNoV] 

Abernethy 

PascelN/ 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Adair 

Fraser  A. 

Passman 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Gray  /  \ 

Powell 

Ashbrook 

Grov^  \ 

Pucinskl 

Betts 

Gt^er  \ 

Relnecke 

Bingham 

Hxsha  > 

vRhodes,  Arlz. 

Bolling 

Brerlong 

'^vers,  Alaska 

Brademas  . 

^oilfield 

Honan 

Brooks  / 

Holland 

B^^evelt 

Brown,  Calijr 

Hutchinson 

Schauer 

Burleson  / 

Jacobs 

ShlplVv 

Burton,  Oftlif. 

Jarman 

Sikes  \ 

Cabell  / 

Jones,  Ala. 

Skubitz\ 

Cederberg 

King,  Calif. 

Staggers  \ 

Cell^ 

Landrum 

Sullivan  \ 

ClM^: 

Lindsay 

Toll  \ 

Cmelan 

Long,  La. 

Tunney  ' 

^nte 

Long,  Md. 

Tupper 

Borman 

Love 

Tuten 

Craley 

McCarthy 

Utt 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCulloch 

Waggonner 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Watkins 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Williams 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Miller 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

Parnsley 

Mosher 

Yates 

Farnum 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FARM  POLICY— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  73) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  boimty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  economy. 


Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  iife  depends  upon  the  abimdant 
harvest  of  our  farms. 

Because  7  percent  of  our  work  force 
can  produce  our  food  and  fiber,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  can  work  at  other 
tasks  that  make  our  democracy  strong 
and  prosperous. 

Because  our  people  eat  better  at  less 
cost  than  any  other  people  in  all  the 
world’s  history,  we  can  spend  our  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  many  other  things  which 
make  life  rewarding. 

Because  we  have  the  means  to  conquer 
hunger,  we  can  wage  an  unconditional 
war  on  poverty — and  win  it. 

The  farm  people  of  this  Nation  have 
made  and  are  continuing  to  make  a  last¬ 
ing  contribution  to  our  national  pros¬ 
perity.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
they  should  share  equitably  in  this  pros¬ 
perity.  They  deserve  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

Farmers  want  new  and  expanding 
markets  for  their  efficient  production. 
Farmers  want  freedom  to  grow  and  pros- 
.per,  freedom  to  operate  competitively 
and  profitably  in  our  present  economic 
system. 

As  a  nation  we  are  increasingly  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  food  and  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  affect  our  entire  economy.  Sound 
agricultural  policy  must  give  full  con¬ 
sideration  not  only  to  the  role  of  the 
producer,  but  also  of  the  processor,  the 
distributor,  the  exporter,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  This  is  one  major  rea¬ 
son  for  a  national  investment  in  agri¬ 
cultural  programs. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate. 
It  is  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  Interest,  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  DO 

These  are  the  objectives  which  should 
guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  world  peace  through 
^trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family 
farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income  from 
farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural 
people,  including  new  opportunity  for 
small  farmers. 

The  gains  which  we  have  made  in  the 
past  4  years — in  raising  farm  income,  in 
reducing  surplus  stocks.  In  promoting 
new  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas — point  the  direction  we  should 
continue  to  follow. 

THE  RTTRAI.  SCENE 

Rural  America  is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  productive  triumphs  in  the 
history  of  man.  Yet,  despite  its  service 
to  the  Nation,  rural  America  is  also  the 
scene  of  wasted  human  talent,  where 
there  are  too  many  people  without  jobs 
and  too  many  with  only  part-time  jobs. 

Opportunity  in  rural  America  will  re¬ 
quire  wise  farm  programs  to  support  and 
stabilize  the  incomes  of  commercial  fam- 
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ily  farmers.  It  will  require  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  small  farmers  and  those 
who  live  in  the  towns  and  villages  of 
rural  America. 

Only  one  of  four  rural  families  now 
lives  on  a  farm.  Only  1  out  of  10  boys 
now  growing  up  on  farms  can  expect  to 
earn  a  good  living  as  a  full-time  farmer. 
Most  young  people  in  rural  areas  must 
go  elsewhere  to  find  their  opportunities. 

I  am  determined  that  the  fanners 
who  have  been  efficient  and  successful  in 
agriculture  shall  be  fairly  rewarded  for 
their  success.  And  I  am  equally  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  rural  community  which 
has  sustained  the  growth  of  agriculture 
shall  have  the  chance  to  broaden  its 
economic  base  and  the  range  of  oppor- 
timity  which  it  can  offer  the  children 
of  its  families. 

To  the  White  House  in  recent  months 
have  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  who  live 
In  rural  America.  Their  words  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  changes  which 
are  occurring  there  and  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  which  those  changes  are  causing. 

Thirty  years  ago,  over  7  million 
American  families  lived  on  the  farm.  To¬ 
day,  3  Vi  million  families  feed  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  has  grown  by  50  percent. 
Enough  food  is  left  over  to  fight  hunger 
among  free  people  all  around  the  globe. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  good  farm  in  the 
Midwest  operated  with  a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  $18,000.  Today,  nearly  $100,000 
is  needed.  In  the  Southeast,  capital  re¬ 
quirements  rose  from  $4,500  to  $30,000. 

Fanners  with  inadequate  resources 
make  up  one  segment  of  rural  America’s 
great  unsolved  problem  of  underemploy¬ 
ment.  Another  is  made  up  of  families 
who  have  left  the  farm  but  have  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  the  nonagricultural 
sector  of  the  economy.  A  third  consists 
of  families  displaced  by  the  decline  in  the 
rural-based  extractive  industries — min¬ 
ing  and  lumbering. 

The  rural  imemployed  and  underem¬ 
ployed  are  largely  out  of  sight.  Most 
of  them  are  hidden  in  the  remote  val¬ 
leys  of  Appalachia  and  the  Ozarks,  on 
the  unpaved  side  roads  of  the  South,  in 
the  once-rich  timberlands  of  the  North, 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  in  the  worn- 
out  mining  communities  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  opportimity’s  decline  in 
rural  America  are  reflected  in  harsh 
facts: 

Lack  of  a  decent  life  is  almost  twice  as 
prevalent  in  rural  America  as  it  is  in 
urban  America.  Only  30  percent  of  our 
families  live  in  rural  areas,  but  they  in¬ 
clude  46  percent  of  those  American  fam¬ 
ilies  with  Incomes  under  $3,000. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times 
the  proportion  of  substandard  houses 
found  in  urban  areas.  A  fourth  of  all 
farm  homes  and  a  fifth  of  rural  nonfarm 
homes  are  without  running  water.  Over 
14,000  rural  communities  of  more  than 
100  population  lack  central  water  sup¬ 
plies. 

Rural  people  lag  almost  2  years  be¬ 
hind  urban  residents  in  educational  at¬ 
tainment.  They  often  suffer  from  a 
lower  quality  of  education.  Per  pupil 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  in  niral  school  districts  are 


substantially  below  expenditures  In  urban 
districts. 

Rural  ccHnmunltles  lag  In  health  facili¬ 
ties.  Rural  children  receive  one-third 
less  medical  attention  than  urban  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  mortality  rate  is  far  higher. 

These  deflciencies  feed  on  one  another. 
They  leave  too  few  resources  to  support 
education,  health  and  other  public  serv¬ 
ices  essential  to  development  of  the 
talent,  skills,  and  earning  power  of  the 
people. 

PARITT  OP  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 

These  facts  require  a  national  policy 
for  rural  America  with  parity  of  op¬ 
portunity  as  its  goal. 

There  has  been  a  steady  migration 
from  our  countryside.  In  the  1950’s 
more  than  half  of  America’s  rural  coun¬ 
ties  suffered  a  population  loss.  But 
farmers  who  are  handicapped  by  poor 
health,  age,  or  lack  of  skill  in  any  occu¬ 
pation  outside  of  farming  and  who  leave 
their  home  communities  for  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  often  create  new  problems — 
for  themselves,  for  the  communities  they 
leave,  and  for  the  cities  which  receive 
them. 

When  people  move  away  from  rural 
areas,  the  area  suffers.  Migration  leaves 
vacant  stores,  abandoned  churches, 
empty  schoolrooms,  declining  tax  bases, 
and  a  declining  ability  to  support  a  min¬ 
imum  level  of  public  service. 

This  is  what  we  need  to  have  parity  of 
opportunity  for  rural  Americans: 

National  economic  prosperity  to  in¬ 
crease  their  employment  opportunities: 

Full  access  to  education,  training,  and 
health  services  to  expand  their  earning 
power ;  and 

Economic  development  of  smaller  and 
medium-sized  commvmities  to  insure  a 
healthy  economic  base  for  rural  Amer¬ 
ica. 

When  the  rural  citizen,  his  commu¬ 
nity,  business  and  government  cooper¬ 
ates,  the  chances  for  a  better  rural  life 
Increase.  Local  leadership  and  initiative 
are  necessary  if  rural  development  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  government  can  and  should  provide 
information  as  well  as  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  which  will  speed 
progress. 

Many  measures  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  recent  years  are  assisting  rural 
communities  in  building  new  opportimi- 
ties  for  their  citizens.  Others  I  have 
recommended  this  year  aim  at  these 
same  objectives. 

’The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has 
helped  scores  of  small-  and  mediiun- 
sized  communities  through  loans  to  new 
industrial  enterprises  and  loans  and 
grants  for  needed  public  facilities.  I  will 
soon  make  recommendations  that  will 
urge  this  act  be  improved  and  made 
permanent. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportimity  Act, 
communities  will  be  carrying  out  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  new  opportunity  for 
low-income  rural  families. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
wide  range  of  programs  to  assist  In 
rural  economic  development — loans  for 
telephone  systems,  for  recreation  enter¬ 
prises,  for  development  of  forest  re¬ 
sources,  for  community  water  systems. 


and  for  rural  housing.  The  small  water¬ 
shed  and  resoiurces  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs  add  to  business  ac¬ 
tivity  in  rural  areas. 

’The  development  of  new  job  oppor- 
timities  in  rural  areas  has  been  consid¬ 
erably  aided  in  the  past  by  a  strong 
program  of  rural  electrification.  The 
ability  of  rural  areas  to  attract  and 
support  industrial  activities — one  of  the 
fundamental  solutions  to  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  our  farm  population — rests  in 
very  large  part  upon  the  availability  of 
electric  power.  We  must  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  enable  those  areas 
that  do  not  presently  possess  an  adequate 
power  supply  to  meet  their  growing  de¬ 
mands  and  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
industrial  diversification  are  available 
in  rural  areas. 

Many  other  activities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  assisting  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  revive  dying  economies  and 
raise  the  level  of  public  services  in  rural 
areas.  These  include  aid  for  commu¬ 
nity  facilities,  employment  services, 
health  and  education  programs,  small 
business  loans,  job  training,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Yet  gaps  remain  between  the  levels  of 
living  in  rural  America  and  those  of  ur¬ 
ban  America:  in  income,  in  education, 
in  housing,  in  health,  and  sanitation  fa¬ 
cilities.  Parity  of  opportunity  remains 
a  distant  hope  for  many.  It  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  we  must  meet  head  on. 

REACHING  OUT  TO  RURAL  AREAS 

In  my  earlier  messages  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  particularly  those  on  education 
and  health,  I  have  proposed  measures  to 
assist  those  areas  of  our  country  and 
those  families  most  in  need,  both  urban 
and  rural. 

It  is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute 
Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural 
population.  Rural  commimities  often 
lack  the  specialized  organizations  found 
in  major  cities  which  keep  informed  of 
development  programs  and  initiate  ac¬ 
tion  to  make  use  of  them.  Special  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  taken  both  by  the  States, 
and  by  Federal  agencies  to  reach  rural 
people,  particularly  in  remote  areas. 

Since  it  Is  clear  that  an  administra¬ 
tive  office  for  each  Federal  agency  or 
program  cannot  and  should  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  county,  a  method  must 
be  developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those 
Federal  agencies  and  programs  which 
should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively  serve 
rural  areas. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked: 

1.  Each  department  and  agency  ad¬ 
ministering  a  program  which  can  bene¬ 
fit  rural  people  to  assure  that  its  bene¬ 
fits  are  distributed  equitably  between  ur¬ 
ban  and  rural  areas. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  review 
carefully  with  the  head  of  each  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  involved,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  obstacles  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  equitable  distribution.  They 
should  propose  administrative  or  legis¬ 
lative  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  as¬ 
sure  that  equity  is  attained  to  assure  full 
participation  by  rural  areas. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put 
the  facilities  of  his  field  offices  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  all  Federal  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  making  their  programs  effective 
in  rural  areas.  The  Secretary  is  creat¬ 
ing  within  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  a  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  which  will  have  no  operating 
programs  of  its  own  but  will  devote  its 
energies  to  assisting  other  agencies  in 
extending  their  services.  I  have  re¬ 
quested  funds  in  the  1966  budget  to 
finance  this  service  and  to  strengthen 
the  capacity  of  the  Cooperative  Federal- 
State  Extension  Service  to  assist  rural 
communities  in  forming  strong  and  ac¬ 
tive  development  organizations.  In  the 
meantime,  I  recommend  that  the  Con¬ 
gress — 

1.  Enact  legislation  to  equalize  the 
availability  of  home  mortgage  credit  in 
rural  areas.  This  can  be  done  by  sup¬ 
plementing  the  mortgage  insurance  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  with  a  rural  mortgage  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  administered  a  direct  housing 
loan  program  since  1949.  But  an  insur¬ 
ance  program  will  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assist  effectively  a  far  greater 
volume  of  home  building  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  budget  costs.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  initiated 
action  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of  its 
insurance  programs  In  areas  where  pri¬ 
vate  lenders  do  not  now  fully  utilize  its 
services. 

2.  Increase  the  annual  limit  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  existing 
loan  insurance  program,  which  insures 
not  only  farm  ownership  loans  but  loans 
for  commimity  water  systems  and  rec¬ 
reation  development. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  by  which  people  in  rural 
towns  and  on  inadequate  farms  can  join 
the  march  toward  a  better  life.  We  must 
seize  this  opportunity. 

PARITY  OP  INCOME  FOR  AMERICAN  AGRICTILTtrRE 

The  commodity  programs  which  were 
initiated  30  years  ago  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
have  helped  to  create  a  commercially 
successful  agriculture.  I  propose  that 
these  commodity  programs  be  continued 
and  improved. 

Over  the  past  4  years  our  commodity 
programs  have  raised  and  sustained  net 
farm  income  at  an  annual  level  nearly  $1 
billion  above  1960.  Few  activities  so 
dramatically  Indicate  the  value  to  farm¬ 
ers  of  good  programs  well  administered. 
Yet  the  consumer  is  the  major  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  farm  progress.  While  retail 
food  prices  have  risen  in  recent  years, 
the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells  have 
actually  declined  15  percent  since  1947- 
49. 

Our  agricultural  abimdance  has  also 
made  possible  the  food  stamp,  school 
lunch,  surplus  food  distribution,  and  spe¬ 
cial  milk  programs.  These  projects  are 
essential  to  our  needy  people  and  to  our 
schoolchildren. 

The  skill  of  our  family  farmers  is  not 
an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  public  policy  aimed  at  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  agriculture. 

Research  and  education,  credit  and 
conservation,  and  price  stabilization  have 
all  served  us  well.  They  have  benefited 


all  Americans,  though  they  were  designed 
as  programs  for  farmers. 

Progress  is  never  free  of  problems. 
Agricultural  prepress  has  made  price  and 
income  support  programs  increasingly 
necessary  and  increasingly  diBScult. 

The  basic  need  for  farm  programs 
arises  from  the  farmer’s  economic  isola¬ 
tion  and  his  enormous  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce.  We  have  today  at  least  50  million 
acres  more  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export. 
Without  programs  to  guide  production, 
new  crop  surpluses  would  be  inevitable. 
Even  relatively  small  surplus  can  depress 
prices  below  cost  of  production  levels. 

Independent  studies  by  university 
economists  are  imanlmous  in  their  basic 
conclusion :  the  removal  of  price  and  in¬ 
come  supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  upon  farm  income. 

For  three  decades  we  have  had  pro¬ 
grams  which,  by  one  means  or  another, 
have  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  Bom  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  1930’s,  they  have  coimtered 
the  income-depressing  potential  of  the 
revolution  in  agricultural  production. 

Our  farm  programs  must  always  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Today  they  should  be  focused  more 
precisely  on  the  opportunity  for  parity 
of  income  for  America’s  family  farmers 
and  lower  Government  costs.  But  we 
must  recognize  that  farm  programs  will 
be  necessary  as  long  as  advance  in  agri¬ 
cultural  technology  continues  to  outpace 
the  growth  of  population  at  home  and 
markets  abroad. 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  think¬ 
ing  on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy,  we  need 
to  separate  the  social  problems  of  rural 
America  from  the  economic  problems  of 
commercial  agriculture.  We  need  to  be 
concerned  about  both,  but  the  answers  to 
each  may  be  different. 

Our  programs  should — 

Provide  efScient  family  farmers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  parity  of  income; 

Assist  those  small  farmers  who  have 
little  chance  to  enlarge  their  operations 
but  whose  age,  physical  handicap,  or  lack 
of  education  prevent  their  shifting  to 
other  employment; 

Assist  those  farm  families  who  seek 
to  enlarge  their  productive  resources  in 
order  to  obtain  a  decent  living  and  have 
the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  must  also  continue  to  tie  domestic 
farm  policies  to  our  international  trade 
objectives  by  pricing  our  products  for  ex¬ 
port  at  competitive  world  levels  and  by 
relating  our  production  to  the  longer 
term  demands  of  world  markets. 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer 
to  get  improved  income  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the 
free  market  system  work  more  effective¬ 
ly  for  the  farmer.  We  must  encom-age 
the  private  segment  of  our  economy  to 
carry  its  own  inventories,  bought  from 
farmers,  rather  than  depending  on  the 
Government  as  a  source  of  supply.  We 
must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform 
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as  many  services  as  possible  now  per¬ 
formed  by  Government  agencies. 

PRICE  StJPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION  ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAMS 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the 
programs  now  in  effect  for  our  major 
commodities  be  continued  and  improved. 

These  programs  can  continue  to  serve 
our  objectives  of  increased  freedom  of 
operation,  a  steady  improvement  of  in¬ 
comes,  a  greater  reliance  on  market 
forces,  and  lower  Government  costs. 

Building  on  present  programs,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  the  following  legislation: 

WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN 

Voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  extended.  Specific  rec- 
omjnendations  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  which  will  permit  the  operation 
of  these  programs  to  be  simplified  and 
make  it  possible  for  additional  crops — 
particularly  soybeans — to  be  grown  as 
needed  on  acreage  diverted  from  grains. 

Authority  should  be  continued  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  price-sup¬ 
port  levels  and  to  adjust  other  program 
features  as  conditions  may  require. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program  of  1964  should  also 
be  extended  and  improved.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  cotton  be  competitive  with  other 
fibers  and  in  world  markets.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  adopt  measures  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  program  and  the  level  of 
stocks.  Specific  amendments  to  current 
legislation  will  be  suggested  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  objectives. 

TOBACCO 

The  tobacco  program  must  also  be 
reappraised  this  year.  Yield  increases, 
higher  Government  costs,  deterioration 
in  quality,  and  loss  of  foreign  markets 
have  weakened  what  has  been  a  highly 
successful  program. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  limits  on  an  acre¬ 
age-poundage  basis.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  revisions  in  our 
programs  which  will  make  American  to¬ 
bacco  more  competitive  in  world  markets. 

RICE 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  the  price-support  program  for 
rice  to  support  market  prices  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  levels,  and  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  supports  for  producer  incomes 
from  the  proceeds  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates. 

WOOL 

The  Wool  Act  which  expires  early  next 
year  is  operating  successfully  to  help 
stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster 
producer  income.  I  recommend  that  it 
be  extended  with  minor  amendments 
which  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

LIVESTOCK 

The  sale  of  meat  animals  amounts  to 
nearly  one-third  of  all  farm  income. 
The  stability  of  this  vital  phase  of  our 
farm  economy  is  based  on  the  continued 
stability  in  our  feed  supply. 

We  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
livestock  farmers  and  ranchers  so  as  to 
maintain  a  fair  price  in  the  market¬ 
place.  We  will  help  them  to  build 
markets  here  and  abroad,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  fair  competition  in  the  marketing 
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of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and 
continue  our  present  measures  which 
will  prevent  an  undue  Increase  in  Im¬ 
ports. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Continuing  study  is  being  given  to 
programs  and  needs  for  other  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  appropriate 
changes  and  recommendations  will  be 
made  as  circumstances  may  require. 

TRANSFER  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

I  recommend  that  acreage  allotments 
and  bases  under  the  several  production 
adjustment  programs  be  made  transfer¬ 
able  by  lease  or  sale  to  family  farmers  in 
the  same  State. 

This  will  permit  some  small  farmers 
to  expand  their  acreage.  Others  who  no 
longer  wish  to  farm  can  add  to  their  in¬ 
comes  by  leasing  or  selling  their  allot¬ 
ments. 

LONG-RANGE  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  annual  acreage  diversion  and 
acreage  allotment  programs  now  in  effect 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
production  adjustment  efforts,  assist 
landowners  in  turning  their  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  such  as  recreation  and 
to  forestry,  and  assist  small  farmers  who 
want  to  do  other  work  while  remaining 
in  their  communities.  The  proportion  of 
land  which  could  be  covered  by  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  area  should  be  limited  to 
protect  our  communities. 

Agriculture’s  excess  production  capac-  , 
ity  is  a  longrun  problem.  A  long-term 
land  use  program  can  achieve  a  large 
part  of  the  needed  adjustment  more  ef¬ 
fectively  and  with  greater  benefits  than 
annual  diversion  programs. 

This  program  will  reduce  the  annual 
cost  of  other  programs  by  more  than  its 
own  cost.  It  will  provide  enduring  bene¬ 
fits  not  realized  under  present  programs. 

The  purposes  of  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  will  be  served  if  much  of 
the  land  is  permanently  removed  from 
production.  Every  reason  exists,  there¬ 
fore,  for  applying  a  contribution  from 
this  progiram  to  the  cost  of  public  pur¬ 
chases  of  cropland  for  recreation,  for  en¬ 
hancement  of  natural  beauty,  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  or  for 
open  space  purposes. 

I  recommend  that  the  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation  permit  funds  appropriated  for 
cropland  adjustment  to  be  used  to  aug¬ 
ment  moneys  raised  by  States  and  local 
governments  and  those  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  ttie  Federal  Government 
through  the  land  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  fund  and  other  programs  for  public 
land  acquisition. 

RESERVE  STOCKS 

It  is  time  to  consider  our  requirements 
for  agricultural  commodities  in  a  reserve 
for  national  security,  for  emergency  re¬ 
lief  purposes,  and  for  domestic  economic 
stabilization. 

The  President  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  levels  of  commodity  stocks 
required  and  to  take  actions  to  Insulate 
these  stocks  from  the  market  so  that  they 
might  be  preserved  for  time  of  emer¬ 
gencies. 


The  costs  Incurred  In  maintaining  that 
part  of  our  commodity  stocks  designated 
as  reserves  should  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  farm  price  and  income  support 
programs.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  would  continue  to  manage  the 
stocks  in  conjunction  with  price  support 
operations. 

AGRICITLTTIRE  TRADE 

The  welfare  of  American  agriculture  is 
closely  linked  to  foreign  trade.  Our  1968 
goal  of  $6  billion  farm  product  exports 
was  reached  in  1964.  American  farmers 
last  year  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
U.S.  merchandise  exports. 

These  exports  have  strengthened  farm 
prices,  brought  additional  business  in¬ 
come,  reduced  our  surpluses  and  storage 
costs,  and  have  helped  our  international 
balance  of  payments.  Abroad,  they  have 
contributed  to  political  stability  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress. 

We  are  not  content  with  the  gains  we 
have  made  in  world  markets.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  additional  gains  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  means  by  which  we  can  be  com¬ 
petitive  in  price,  in  quality,  in  service  to 
our  customers.  We  will  merchandise  our 
products  actively,  but  with  full  regard  to 
rules  of  commercial  conduct  between 
friendly  nations. 

In  the  trade  negotiations  underway 
in  Geneva,  we  shall  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  liberalization  in  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  products. 

WORLD  PROGRESS  AND  PEACE 

The  food-for  peace  program  is  good 
international  policy  and  it  is  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  Pood  is  a  powerful  weapon 
for  peace.  People  who  are  hungry  are 
weak  allies  of  freedom.  Men  with  empty 
stomachs  do  not  reason  together. 

We  broadened  the  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  last  year  and  are  continuing  to 
study  ways  to  broaden  it  further.  Food 
shipments  under  this  program  help  to  ex¬ 
pand  it  by  building  food  habits  which 
increase  the  demand  for  U.S.  products. 
As  the  economies  of  recipient  countries 
are  strengthened  through  American  aid, 
we  are  able  to  shift  from  outright  grants 
of  food  to  concessional  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  and  later  to  sales  for  dollars. 

Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  the 
sales  of  commodities  imder  the  food-for- 
peace  program  have  also  provided  funds 
for  a  worldwide  market  development  pro¬ 
gram,  which  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  bringing  about  the  dramatic  increases 
in  commercial  farm  exports. 

This  same  program  has  also  strength¬ 
ened  growing  economies,  contributed  to 
rising  standards  of  living,  promoted  in¬ 
ternational  stability,  and  literally  saved 
lives  in  many  less  developed  countries. 
Our  agricultural  resom'ces  are  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  world. 

These  contributions  must  continue. 
They  will  be  increasingly  directed  toward 
assisting  agricultural  development  in  less 
developed,  densely  populated  countries, 
thus  fostering  overall  economic  growth, 
higher  living  standards  and  better  nu¬ 
trition.  The  disturbing  downward  trends 
in  food  output  per  person  in  both  Asia 
and  Latin  America  in  recent  years  must 
be  reversed.  And  these  trends  can  be 


arrested  and  reversed  only  by  a  massive 
mobilization  of  resources  in  both  the 
food-deficit  countries  and  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  Industrial  West. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  message  on 
foreign  aid,  we  must  use  both  our  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  and  our  technical 
skills  in  agriculture  to  assist  the  devel¬ 
oping  nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
Under  our 'assistance  programs  we  will 
make  full  use  of  the  agricultural  know¬ 
how  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities.  We  wUl  enlist  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  private  agencies  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

To  make  this  food  aid  most  effective, 
we  plan  to  gear  our  food-for-peace  pro¬ 
grams  more  specifically  to  the  needs  of 
recipient  countries  and  their  economic 
development  programs.  We  may  need 
more  flexibility  to  assure  proper  nutri¬ 
tional  balance  in  these  programs,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  they  relate  to  child  feeding. 

I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  others  concerned  to  study  and 
recommend  changes  in  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy  that  may  be  needed  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 

COMMISSION  ON  U.S.  FOOD  AND  FIBER  POLICY 

All  Americans  have  shared  in  the  fruits 
of  an  efiacient  agriculture.  All  Ameri¬ 
cans  share  also  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  farm  economy  and  in  rm-al  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our 
farm  programs  to  the  needs  of  tomor¬ 
row,  and  in  making  rural  America  a  full 
partner  in  our  national  economic  prog¬ 
ress,  I  intend  to  conduct  a  fundamental 
examination  of  the  entire  agriculture 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  reor¬ 
ganize  the  National  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission — which  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — 
into  a  new  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly  representative 
of  i*ural  communities,  consumers,  pro¬ 
ducers,  industry.  Government,  and  the 
public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and 
to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

There  are  other  parts  of  our  agri¬ 
culture  which  merit  the  support  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 
Conservation  of  agricultural  land  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  contribution  to  the  beauty  and  the 
development  of  our  Nation.  It  can  help 
even  more  as  we  attack  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  the  defacement  of  our  land¬ 
scape.  Research  and  education  must 
continue  to  speed  our  progress  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  insure  the  protection  of  con¬ 
sumers,  and  to  make  full  opportunity 
more  than  a  distant  hope. 

We  must  win  the  battle  for  a  better 
diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  increase 
the  demand  for  farm  products.  If  the 
income  of  all  low-income  families  were 
brought  up  to  the  $3,000  annual  level,  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  food  would  rise 
by  2  percent.  Meat  consumption  among 
these  low-income  famUies  would  rise  by 
15  to  20  percent:  poultry  by  10  to  15 
percent;  milk  products  by  about  7  per¬ 
cent  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
15  to  20  percent. 
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The  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted 
legislation  to  encourage  farmers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  economic  position  through 
cooperatives.  This  encouragement  and 
assistance  will  be  carried  out,  in  terms 
of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law. 

The  task  of  achieving  a  life  of  quality 
and  dignity  in  rural  as  well  as  in  urban 
America  is  one  that  will  engage  our  minds 
and  hearts  and  our  energies  for  a  life¬ 
time. 

We  begin  with  the  conviction  that  this 
is  a  goal  which  is  right.  We  go  forward 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  unparal¬ 
leled  harvest  of  today’s  rural  America 
has  been  achieved  because  our  ancestors 
said  this,  too,  was  a  reasonable  goal. 

The  path  we  follow  may  be  long.  But 
I  am  as  certain  of  eventual  success  as 
was  President  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
founded  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
a  century  ago  and  thus  started  us  on 
the  path  to  abundance. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hottse,  February  4,  1965. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  listened  to  a  great  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  five  goals  and  objectives  of  this 
administration,  with  which  I  concur.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  area  of  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  objectives,  though  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  might  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  procedure 
which  should  be  followed  in  attaining 
these  goals. 

Frankly,  I  was  apprehensive  as  to  the 
recommendations  that  the  President 
might  make  in  his  farm  message,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  statements  made  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  In  the 
light  of  my  interpretation  of  what  the 
President  has  said  and  the  assurance  he 
has  given,  indicating  his  desire  to  extend 
to  the  rural  population  the  “parity  of 
opportimity”  enjoyed  by  other  segments 
of  our  society,  I  am  encouraged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  recommendations  for  leg¬ 
islation  which  will  come  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  will  reflect  this 
recognition  of  the  “farm  problem”  and 
the  President’s  desire  to  secure  for  the 
farmer  “an  improved  income  out  of  the 
marketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Representing  that  area  which  grows 
all  of  the  cotton  that  is  produced  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  I  am  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  future  of  this  crop,  along 
with  the  other  commodities  produced  in 
the  10th  Disti-ict  of  Missouri.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  recognizes  the 
importance  of  cotton  and  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  along  with  other  basic 
crops,  “the  cotton  program  of  1964 
should  also  be  extended  and  improved,” 
and  I  could  not  agree  more  with  his  con¬ 
clusion  that,  “it  is  essential  that  cotton 
be  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in 
world  markets.”  It  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  all  of  us  that  sin-pluses  have  in¬ 
creased  during  this  past  season,  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  our  Inability  to  meet 
the  goals  which  had  been  set  in  export 
sales,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  specific 


amendments  to  cuiTent  legislation  which 
will  be  suggested,  will  Include  a  more 
aggressive  and  a  more  effective  policy 
to  insure  increased  export  sales.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it  would  appear  that  this  could 
be  possible  through  the  adoption  of  a 
policy,  implemented  by  legislation,  to  in¬ 
clude  “fiber”  in  any  "food  for  peace”  pro¬ 
gram,  making  it  a  “food  and  fiber  for 
peace”  program.  Further,  by  insisting 
on  the  substitution  of  both  food  and  fiber, 
for  dollai-s,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
possible,  and  certainly  to  use  every  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure  to  insure  that  none 
of  the  dollars  contributed  or  advanced 
in  any  aid  program,  be  used  by  any  re¬ 
cipient  country  in  the  purchase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  which  the  United 
States  has  in  abundance,  from  any  other 
nation. 

As  this  Representative  has  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  in  some 
of  our  various  assistance  programs, 
where  this  Nation  has  contributed  hard- 
earned  taxpayers’  dollars,  these  same 
dollars  have  been  used  in  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  commodities  from  other 
nations,  particularly  wheat,  when  the 
United  States  had  such  commodities  in 
great  abundance.  These  commodities 
could  have  been  given  in  lieu  of  dollars. 

This  Representative  views  with  some 
alarm  and  apprehension  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  acreage  allotments  be  made 
transferable  by  lease  or  sale  to  family 
farmers  in  the  same  State,  since  this 
would  permit  the  transfer  or  sale  of  al¬ 
lotments  from  low  yield  or  marginal  op¬ 
eration  areas  to  areas  of  heavy  yields, 
thereby  increasing  surpluses.  By  limit¬ 
ing  such  transfer  or  sales  within  the 
same  county,  would  still  permit  small 
farmers  to  expand  their  acreage.  It 
might  be  well  also  to  consider  outright 
sale  of  acreage  allotments  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  thereby  compensating  the  small, 
marginal  operator  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  permitting  the  allotment  so  acquired 
to  be  held  in  a  special  reserve.  This 
would  serve  to  reduce  production,  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  small  farmer 
during  a  period  of  readjustment.  There 
is  the  same  basic  reason  for  prohibiting 
the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  from 
outside  the  county,  or  production  area, 
that  there  is  for  prohibiting  the  transfer 
of  acreage  allotments  across  State  lines. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  applauded 
for  pointing  out  in  this  message  and 
emphasizing  the  oft-overlooked  fact  that 
all  Americans  havq  benefited  from  the 
wide  variety  of  programs,  directly 
chargeable  to  the  agricultural  appropria¬ 
tion,  while  the  consumer  has  been  the 
major  beneficiary  of  farm  progress.  It 
has  been  estimated,  and  I  believe  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  agriculture  budget  is  spent  on  pro¬ 
grams  which  benefit  persons  other  than 
those  directly  engaged  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  food  and  fiber.  I  am  re¬ 
ferring,  of  course,  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  school  lunch,  surplus  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
food  for  peace  and  other  foreign  aid 
programs,  subsidized  sales  to  the  Armed 
Forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  forth. 
While  some  30  years  ago,  many  were 
distmbed  by  the  prediction  that  our  ex¬ 
panding  population  would  in  the  foresee¬ 
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able  future  tax  the  agriculture  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century  this  Nation  would  be 
unable  to  produce  the  food  necessary  to 
feed  its  own  people,  we  now  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  so  dramatically  de¬ 
scribed  by  oiu-  President  when  he  said, 
“We  have  today  at  least  50  million  acres 
more  cropland  than  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
can  consume  plus  all  we  can  export.”' 

No  one  can  charge  the  American 
farmer  with  inefficiency.  He  has  been 
the  victim  of  his  own  resourcefulness, 
his  initiative,  his  hard  work,  and  his 
capacity  to  implement  the  advanced 
technology  through  which  production 
records  continue  to  be  shattered  year 
after  year.  Again,  as  the  President 
stated,  “The  skill  of  our  family  farmers 
is  not  an  accident.  It  is  the  product  of 
a  century  of  public  policy  aimed  at  im¬ 
provement  of  our  agriculture.”  The 
American  farmer  has  earned  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  we  cannot  forsake  him  at  this 
crucial  period  in  our  history. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  numer¬ 
ous  Americans  have  expressed  concern  in 
recent  weeks  and  months  about  what  was 
rumored  to  be  the  President’s  agricul¬ 
tural  policy.  Today  the  President  has 
spoken  and,  as  those  of  us  who  know  the 
President’s  deep  concern  for  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  expected,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear 
his  views  or  his  program. 

Repeatedly  during  the  campaign  of 
last  year,  our  great  Presidnet  told  us  of 
his  concern  for  rural  America.  He  prom¬ 
ised  that  one  of  the  main  goals  of  his 
administration  would  be  to  work  for 
elimination  of  rural  poverty  and  the 
adoption  of  farm  programs  which  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  receive  his  fair 
share  of  our  Nation’s  ecoonmlc  abun¬ 
dance. 

Now,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
today,  our  President  has  set  forth  the 
policy  to  carry  out  his  goals.  It  deserves, 
and  will  receive,  careful  study  by  the 
Congress.  But  a  first  appraisal  of  the 
President’s  statements  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  most  encouraging  to  me. 

In  speaking  of  commodity  programs, 
which  have  helped  to  create  the  world’s 
finest  agricultural  system,  the  President 
said,  ‘T  propose  that  these  programs  be 
continued  and  improved.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  repeated  again  later  in  his  mes¬ 
sage.  For  those  who  have  expressed  fear 
in  recent  days,  these  words  should  be  a 
source  of  encouragement. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  wheat  program.  I  applaud 
him  for  this  because  the  wheat  progi’am 
has  brought  increased  income  to  our 
wheat  farmers.  It  has  reduced  further 
our  surpluses  of  wheat  and  it  has  held 
prices  stable  for  our  consumers.  It  has 
been  popular  in  the  wheat-growing  areas 
of  the  country.  I  know  because  I  have 
heard  from  the  people  in  these  areas  and 
they  want  to  see  these  programs  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  President  has  not  set  forth  all  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program  in  its  continuation 
and  he  has  thereby  given  us  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  chance  to  work  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  trying  to  strengthen  this  pro- 
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gram  and  to  improve  it  as  we  continue  it 
for  future  years. 

I  command  the  President  for  his  out¬ 
standing  message  and  I  know  that  agri¬ 
culture,  rural  America,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  from  his  proposals 
and  recommendations. 

The  policy  set  forth  in  this  message 
indeed  justifies  the  faith  and  confidence 
in  President  Johnson  which  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  expressed  last  November  3.  With  the 
President’s  support,  we  can  now  proceed 
to  tackle  the  complex  and  significant 
legislative  problems  which  face  us  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Equally  as  important,  however,  is  the 
President’s  expressed  concern  for  the 
future  well-being  of  all  rural  Americans. 
His  message  today  outlines  the  needs  of 
these  citizens.  While  they  represent  an 
ever-decreasing  minority  in  this  country, 
our  citizens  in  nnal  areas  are  vital  to 
both  our  economic  and  cultural  well¬ 
being.  • 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  who  rep¬ 
resent  primarily  urban  areas  will  study 
this  message  closely,  and  that  they  will 
approach  with  an  open  mind  the  needs 
of  rural  America,  just  as  those  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  rural  areas  have  always 
been  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  their 
neighbors  in  the  cities,  and  will  continue 
to  be. 

I  come  from  a  district  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  rural.  I  find  in  this  message  so 
much  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  my  con¬ 
stituents  but  when  my  constituents  ben¬ 
efit,  all  citizens  in  the  coimtry  benefit 
because  the  strength  of  rural  America 
is  vital  to  the  strength  of  all  our  people 
and  food  is  one  of  our  basic  necessities. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  pull 
together  for  the  needs  of  all  other  Amer¬ 
icans.  Oru*  President’s  programs  have 
this  as  their  primary  goal.  His  compas¬ 
sion  and  desire  to  serve  humanity  should 
be  the  guide  for  each  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  stated  that  the  National  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission  has  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  over  past 
years,  and  he  has  called  for  broadening 
the  duties  of  this  Commission  under  a 
broader  membership  and  a  more  signifi¬ 
cant  name — Commission  on  U.S.  Food 
and  Fiber  Policy.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimlty  to  commend  the  out¬ 
standing  men  who  have  served  on  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  for  their  wonderful  performance 
during  the  years  since  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  was 
formed.  ’This  Commission  was  organ¬ 
ized  under  a  Republican  administration 
and  continued  under  Democratic  admin¬ 
istrations.  Prom  the  start,  it  has  been 
a  bipartisan  Commission.  Its  principal 
criteria  for  membership  was  outstanding 
ability  and  close  association  with  farm 
problems  of  this  country.  Because  of 
its  bipartisan  nature  and  because  of  the 
outstanding  men  who  have  served  on  the 
Commission,  it  continued  to  give  invalu¬ 
able  advice  for  more  than  10  years. 

This  Commission  has  done  more  than 
give  oral  advice.  It  has  written  pene¬ 
trating  reports  on  some  of  our  toughest 
agricultural  problems.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  these  reports  have  gone  far 
In  helping  us  to  develop  sound  agricxU- 


tural  programs.  However,  we  now  need 
advice  not  only  on  farm  programs  but 
upon  the  various  aspects  of  our  society 
which  are  linked  to  farm  programs — 
some  in  a  direct  manner  and  some  in 
not  so  a  direct  manner.  The  President 
is  most  perceptive  in  recommending  a 
broadening  of  the  membership  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  this  Commission. 

I  am  sure  that  the  spirit  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  Commission  during  its 
entire  history  will  continue  and  it  will 
continue  to  consist  of  men  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  who  are  chosen  because  of 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems 
we  are  likely  to  face. 

I  commend  the  President  for  continu¬ 
ing  and  expanding  this  valuable  advis¬ 
ory  group. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  President’s  recognition  of  the  val¬ 
uable  work  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  and  his  request  for 
an  expansion  of  its  responsibilities  are 
indeed  welcomed.  All  of  us  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  outstanding  work  of 
this  group  of  men  as  shown  in  their  re¬ 
ports,  some  of  which  are:  “The  Family 
Farm  in  American  Agriculture,’’  “Food 
and  Fiber  Reserves  for  National  Secur¬ 
ity,”  and  “Farm  Policy  in  the  Years 
Ahead.”  Despite  this  valuable  work,  the 
President  recognizes  that  even  broader 
problems  face  those  who  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  agriculture  in  the  future. 
’These  include  the  problems  of  nonfarm 
rural  communities,  the  problems  of  in¬ 
dustry  dependent  upon  agriculture — 
some  as  consumers  of  farm  products  and 
some  as  producers  of  farm  equipment 
and  supplies — the  problems  of  ultimate 
consumers  who  are  fed  by  our  marvel¬ 
ously  eflBcient  agricultural  plant;  and,  of 
course,  the  interests  of  the  public,  which 
includes  all  of  us. 

With  a  broadened  charter,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Food  and  Fiber  Policy  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  of  a  blue-ribbon  Com¬ 
mission  than  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  was  in  the  past. 
I  hope  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  who  have  done  such  outstanding 
work  in  the  past  will  continue  to  serve 
on  the  new  Commission  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  will  be  appointed  will  compli¬ 
ment  the  abilities  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
appointed.  The  advice  of  this  new  Com¬ 
mission  should  go  far  toward  helping  us 
on  our  knotty  farm  problems  and  to¬ 
ward  helping  us  solve  the  problems  of  the 
nonfarm  segment  of  our  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  The  importance  of  this  Commission 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
studied  the  President’s  message  on  agri- 
'.culture  and  I  believe  that  he  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  once  again  his  interest  in 
agriculture,  his  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  his  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  those  who  live  in  rural  America  to¬ 
day  are  faced  with. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  read 
and  study  his  proposals  for  the  various 
commodity  programs. 

First,  I  was  pleased  to  see  his  recom¬ 
mendation  that  we  continue  the  com¬ 
modity  programs  which  are  currently  in 
existence.  Although  I  realize  that  these 
programs  are  not  perfect,  nor  do  they 
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do  all  that  each  of  us  desire,  they  have 
proved  valuable  to  agriculture  during  the 
last  4  years.  The  net  income  of  the 
farmers  is  up,  our  surpluses,  generally, 
are  down,  and  our  consumers  have  a  sta¬ 
ble  supply  of  food  at  the  lowest  cost  to 
them  in  history. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  continue  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  passed  last  year.  ’The 
cotton  industry  of  this  country,  from 
grower  to  processor,  was  in  a  difficult 
state  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  last  year. 

Now  the  grower  can  plan  on  a  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  income,  those  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  trade  can  make  their  plans  based  on 
a  program  that  can  be  understood  and 
those  who  process  cotton  in  the  mills  can 
offer  competition  to  foreign  producers. 

Cotton  was  on  its  back  last  year.  Cot¬ 
ton  is  now  rising  to  its  knees  under  this 
program  to  take  its  place  again  as  an 
important  and  stable  industry  in  this 
country.  The  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  extend  and  improve  the  program 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  cotton  industry.  I 
congratulate  him  on  this  proposal  in  the 
agricultural  message. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  requested  authority 
to  accumulate  reserve  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  These  reserves 
should  not  be  considered  as  reserves  ex¬ 
clusively  for  national  defense.  ’They  are 
reserves  to  meet  civilian  emergencies, 
such  as  fiood,  fire,  or  more  massive  dis¬ 
asters  like  the  Alaskan  earthquake  and 
they  are  reserves  to  prevent  inflation  in 
the  event  of  weather  disasters  or  other 
natural  disasters. 

Our  wonderfully  efficient  agricultural 
plant  has  provided  us  with  stocks  of 
many  commodities  which  can  be  used 
to  start  this  wonderful  reserve.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  start  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  outlay  of  any  money  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  insurance.  We  have  the 
stocks  of  wheat;  we  have  the  stocks  of 
feed  grains:  and  we  have  the  stocks  of 
cotton  which  would  be  needed  to  meet 
any  conceivable  reserve  needs.  We  have 
some  stocks  of  other  commodities,  but 
in  the  nature  of  farming,  larger  accumu¬ 
lations  of  many  of  these  commodities 
will  occur  sooner  or  later.  When  this 
happens,  we  can  fill  our  remaining 
reseiwe  needs. 

We  only  have  to  look  at  the  famine- 
ridden  countries  of  the  world  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  reserves  produced  by 
our  Nation’s  fanners.  All  of  us  have 
read  in  the  paper  about  food  riots  in 
India.  Adequate  stocks  of  grain  would 
have  prevented  such  a  disaster.  All  of 
us  recall  the  horror  of  the  Alaskan  earth¬ 
quake  last  year.  We  have  no  worries 
about  starvation  here  even  with  such  a 
monstrous  disaster  because  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  The  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  President  is  welcomed  as  a 
deliberate  policy  to  insure  ourselves 
against  disasters  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
farm  products. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  the  President’s  farm  message  shows 
great  understanding  of  the  many  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  rural  America.  Rural 
America,  as  the  President  F>ointed  out. 
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is  home  to  30  percent  of  our  Nation’s 
population.  The  first  sentence  of  the 
message  is  challenging  enough  to  stir  the 
interest  of  everyone.  It  reads : 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  Is  the  foundation 
of  our  economy. 

For  30  percent  of  our  citizens,  it  is 
this  knowledge  that  causes  them  to  be 
concerned  with  the  level  of  farm  income. 
The  full  text  of  the  message  graphically 
portrays  to  that  portion  of  our  society 
that  does  not  live  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
small  towns  that  their  Uves  are  greatly 
affected  by  the  conditions  and  capacities 
of  rural  America.  I  am  sure  a  greater 
appreciation  will  result  of  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  must  deal 
with. 

The  President  expressed  clearly  his 
desire  to  lead  in  presenting  programs  for 
congressional  action.  It  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  aid  in  seeking  the  spe¬ 
cific  actions  necessary  to  improve  farm 
income  and  enhance  life  in  rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  message  ended  the  concern  of 
recent  weeks  that  those  who  have  no 
real  understanding  of  agriculture’s  prob¬ 
lems  would  find  expression.  Thoiigh 
there  are  many  areas  that  need  expand¬ 
ing  and  some  that  need  to  be  included 
by  congressional  action,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  reserves  of  farm  commodities 
for  national  security  and  emergency  re¬ 
lief  purposes.  The  accumulation  of  such 
reserves  would  insure  against  the  effects 
of  disaster.  They  are  not  reserves  to  be 
used  in  normal  times. 

I  recall  clearly  the  great  shortage  of 
grains  which  developed  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  United  States  was 
the  world’s  breadbasket,  and  without 
our  large  stocks  of  grains,  many  people 
of  the  world  would  have  died  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Our  large  stocks  have  caused  many 
problems,  but  in  times  of  disaster  they 
are  a  wonderful  asset. 

More  recently,  I  recall  a  plea  from 
India  to  the  United  States  for  additional 
grain  to  feed  her  teeming  million.  Be¬ 
cause  our  production  of  food  grains  was 
so  efficient  and  because  we  had  large 
stocks  of  such  grains,  we  were  able  to 
step  in  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
India’s  needs  and  her  grain  output. 

Domestic  disaster  also  calls  for  the 
use  of  reserve  stocks.  Many  of  us  can 
remember  the  fioods  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  or  the  Alaskan  earthquake. 
Who  knows  where  food  and  fiber  reserves 
will  be  needed  next? 

We  should  not  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  being  short  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  emergency  needs.  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  courage 
in  requesting  authority  to  hold  reserves 
in  order  to  fight  disaster. 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson’s  message  reaffirms  his  faith 
in  rural  America.  In  so  doing,  he  has  re¬ 
affirmed  his  faith  in  the  future  of  all 
America. 

Of  utmost  importance  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recommendation  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  feed-grains  program  must  be  con¬ 
tinued.  In  addition  to  this  program,  a 
careful  evaluation  of  all  programs  affect¬ 
ing  our  agricultural  economy  is  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  message.  As  we  recognize 
the  complexities  of  our  agricultural  econ¬ 
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omy,  I  applaud  the  President’s  inten¬ 
tion,  to  conduct  a  fundamental  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  entire  agricultural  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  future  of  our  free  society  depends, 
to  a  large  degree,  on  the  stewardship 
of  the  soil.  As  I  analyze  this  measure, 
it  is  far  more  than  just  a  farm  message — 
it  is  a  national  message. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSEB.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson’s  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  agriculture  embodies  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  most  promising  breakthrough 
for  rural  America  in  modern  times. 

The  President’s  message  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  entire  feed-grains 
economy.  His  message  not  only  embodies 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  feed-grains  program,  but  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  related  cattle  and  sheep 
industries  as  well.  This  message  is  di¬ 
rectly  designed  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  family  farm.  I  consider 
the  inclusion  of  the  national  defense  food 
reserve  program  a  vital  addition  to  our 
existing  agricultural  policies. 

This  message  assures  that  the  full 
weight  of  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson  will  be  exercised  in  the  behalf 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
seeking  sound  agricultural  legislation. 
All  in  the  Middle  West  owe  President 
Johnson  and  Vice  President  Humphrey  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  efforts  in  in¬ 
suring  that  the  needs  of  the  feed-grains 
economy  will  be  met. 

The  President’s  message  puts  to  rest 
the  widely  circiilated  notion  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  would  be  a  party  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  di’ive  more  agricultural 
producers  from  the  land.  I  particularly 
applaud  the  President’s  recommendation 
that  the  feed-grains  program  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  strengthened,  his  request  for 
creation  of  a  national  food  reserve,  and 
his  emphasis  on  export  trade  and  the 
food-for-peace  program.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  Commission  on  Pood  and 
Fiber  is  not  only  fitting  recognition  of  the 
great  service  that  agriculture  has  pro¬ 
vided  all  Americans,  but  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  our  whole  national  econ¬ 
omy  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  agricul¬ 
tural  sector.  Finally,  it  is  most  encour¬ 
aging  that  the  President’s  message  in¬ 
cluded  the  recommendation  of  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  combat  water  pollution 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  our 
abundant  and  beautiful  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Representative  of  one  of  the  most 
farm  oriented  districts  in  the  United 
States,  I  feel  Impelled  to  comment  on 
the  farm  message  of  President  Johnson. 

This  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  farm 
program  advanced  in  several  years.  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the  con¬ 
cern  for  the  small  farmer  expressed  by 
the  administration.  Contrary  to  many 
rumors  that  were  abroad  about  the  plan 
of  the  administration  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  problems-  of  agriculture,  I  feel 
the  administration  has  placed  before  the 
American  people  the  role  of  agriculture 
in  its  true  perspective  when  it  recognized 
that,  “Progress  in  every  aspect  of  our 
Nation’s  life  depend  upon  the  abundant 
harvest  of  our  farms.’’ 

The  request  of  the  President  for  a 
strengthened  parity  program  heartens 


all  of  us  who  have  been  working  for  an 
Increased  share  of  the  national  income 
for  the  farmer. 

This  program  has,  in  my  judgment, 
put  to  rest  the  charge  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wants  to  eliminate  all  but  1  mil¬ 
lion  farmers.  Prom  what  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  here,  it  is  quite  evident  there  is  no 
desire  nor  plan  to  force  persons  off  the 
farm  by  economic  attrition.  Rather 
there  is  a  deep  concern  that  those  who 
have  served  as  stewards  of  the  soil  for 
so  long,  be  given  a  helping  hand  when 
necessity  requires  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
proposals  concerning  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  and  the  provisions  made 
on  beef  imports.  I  feel  confident  it  is  a 
program  that  the  new  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  the  Midwest  can  support. 

IMr.  BANDSTRA  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

[Mr.  CULVER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mess¬ 
age  on  agriculture  by  the  President  will 
give  confidence  to  not  only  farmers  but 
to  the  whole  agricultural  community. 

One  of  the  most  significant  paragraphs 
in  the  message  is  the  one  which  reads : 

Farm  policy  Is  not  something  separate.  It 
Is  a  part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our 
national  Interest  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

If  the  Congress  will  attack  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  agriculture  with  this  philosophy, 
then  farm  legislation  can  be  written 
which  will  be  indeed  in  the  best  interest 
of  not  only  the  American  farmer  but 
every  segment  of  the  national  economy. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson’s  longstanding  concern  for 
rural  America  is  reflected  in  his  message 
on  agriculture.  I  feel  certain,  moreover, 
that  the  President  requested  and  received 
invaluable  counsel  from  another  friend 
of  agriculture.  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Those  of  us  from  rural  areas  are  re¬ 
assured  by  the  message,  which  places  in 
perspective  the  vital  role  of  agriculture 
in  the  national  economy.  As  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  North  Dakota,  I  am  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  by  the  emphasis  on  con¬ 
tinuing  and  improving  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  message 
necessarily  sets  forth  general  concepts 
and  that  exhaustive  work  remains  in 
filling  in  the  details,  but  the  message  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  framework  with  which  to 
begin. 


GE^RAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP 

RESJ^RCH  and  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPSIAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Housb»^toe  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Route]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

(Mr.  ROUSH  and  was  given 

permission  to  revise  am}^^extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speak^lSyno  prob¬ 
lem  is  bom  big.  It  reaches  the  acute, 
dangerous  state  because  we  are  unikware 
of  its  evolution  or  choose  to  ignore^. 
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tXe  President  or  his  advisers  that  it  will 
cl^ge. 

I^act  on  the  veiT  day  the  Senate  Ap- 
propimtion  Subcommittee  eased  the  ban 
on  foodV^o  Cairo,  Nasser’s  Egyptian  Gov¬ 
ernment  a(greed  to  represent  Communist 
China  in^urundi,  after  that  govern¬ 
ment  closed  she  Peiping  Embassy  and  in¬ 
vited  its  officios  to  leave  because  of  sub¬ 
versive  activitiM 

This  “sign  of  ohr  times’’  shows  the  link 
that  Communist  China  has  established 
with  Nasser  in  Africa  and  how  closely 
they  are  working  tocher. 

If  administration  officials  would  only 
look  at  their  intelligent  reports,  they 
would  learn  that  Nasser  ik  delivering  to 
the  Congolese  rebels  some  of  the  latest 
model  Soviet-made  weaponsVincluding 
some  that  are  even  better  thar^those  in 
the  U.S.  Army’s  table  of  organi^dion. 

One  such  weapon,  I  understancL  is  a 
recoilless  repeating  bazooka,  ^raich 
startled  intelligence  experts  of  both  the 
military  and  the  Central  Intelligenc 
Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  be  a  partner  with  Nasser  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  putting  these  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congolese  rebels  who  are 
bent  on  destroying  all  of  our  missionaries 
of  whatever  faith,  in  the  Congo. 

It  is  Nasser  who  is  denying  food  to  his 
own  people  by  helping  the  Soviet  Union 
wage  their  “wars  of  destruction” 
throughout  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  1,  1965,  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  as  follows: 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  not 
limit  the  President’s  freedom  of  action  in  the 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  this  key  coun¬ 
try  during  the  weeks  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  vn.  United  States 
Code,  section  1721  states: 

In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish 
emergency  assistance  on  behalf  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  United  States  to  friendly  peoples 
in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  relief  requirements,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  to 
the  President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  (as  defined  in  sec¬ 
tion  1706  of  this  title)  as  he  may  request, 
for  transfer  (1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to/ 
the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famlr 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  Re¬ 
quirements  of  such  nation,  and  (2y  to 
friendly  but  needy  populations  wUmout 
regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

Pui*thermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  L^iave  been 
advised  by  the  American  I^w  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congresg;  that  under 
the  law,  the  President  imiy  use  his  con¬ 
tingency  fimd  if  he  fe^  the  good  faith 
and  honor  of  this  country  has  been  af¬ 
fected  by  House  action  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  234. 

In  summary,  g!hen,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  ^mind  Members  of  the 
House  that  my  amendment  was  limited 
to  title  I  sal^  under  Public  Law  480.  It 
does  not  aMect  title  H,  in,  and  IV,  and 
under  tl^e  titles  the  President,  in  my 
opinioiy^till  has  plenty  of  room  to  ma- 
neuve^if  he  sees  fit,  for  under  title  II 
the  resident  has  the  authority  to  donate 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  na- 
tijwis  to  meet  emergencies;  under  title 


HI,  the  President  has  the  authority  to 
assist  international  welfare  agencies,  in¬ 
ternational  feeding  programs,  and  to 
participate  in  barter  transactions ;  under 
title  IV,  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  sell  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  nations  for  dollars. 

Now,  to  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
Congress  has  no  right  to  act  as  we  did 
in  this  area.,  I  would  remind  them  that 
Public  Law  480  was  a  creation  of  the 
Congress,  and  so  we  have  every  right  to 
amend  provisions,  oversee,  and  evaluate 
its  operation,  or  repeal  it,  for  that 
matter.  ■ 

I  do  hope  the  House  will  stick  by  its 
guns  and  stand  by  its  original  position, 
by  voting  in  support  of  my  motion  to 
instruct  the  conferees  when  this  matter 
comes  up  for  consideration  next  Monday. 

PRESIDENT  JOHNSON’S  STATEMENT 
ON  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
SALE  OP  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES 
TO  THE  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
UNDER  TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  LAW 
180 

(^r.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  give 
permn^ion  to  insert  a  statement  of  I^s- 
ident  ^hnson  at  this  point  in/  the 
Record,  k 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Resident 
Johnson’s  sWtement  at  his  preiSs  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  akjendment  relating  to  sales 
of  surplus  commodities  ty  the  United 
Arab  Republic  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  is  as  follov 
Last  week  the  Houte^dopted  a  proposal 
that  would.  If  enactedy^reclude  the  United 
States  from  carrying  rmtSpur  present  3 -year 
agreement,  ending  this  JijW,  to  sell  surplus 
commodities  to  th4  Unite^Arab  Republic 
imder  title  I  of  ^blic  Law  4^.  Yesterday, 
the  Senate  passira  a  modified  ■^slon  of  this 
proposal,  whicm  would  permit  rhe  comple¬ 
tion  of  detajZs  of  the  agreement  ll  I,  as  the 
President,  determine  this  to  be  ln\our  na¬ 
tional  invest. 

It  is  ca  the  greatest  importance  th&>t  the 
flexibility  provided  to  me  by  the  S^ate 
actl<^  be  sustained  by  the  Congress, 
relations  with  the  United  Arab  Republic  ; 
se^t  difficult  problems  in  a  highly  sensitive'' 
:ea  of  the  world;  the  area  where  tensions 
''are  high.  The  basic  purpose  of  our  policy 
in  this  area  has  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  protection  of  our  vital  interests.  To 
do  this  it  is  essential  that  I  have  freedom 
of  action. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  improvement  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  two  countries  will  require 
efforts  on  both  sides.  It  is  Impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict  whether  such  an  Improvement  would  be 
achieved.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance 
of  success  at  all.  it  can  only  be  if  I  have 
adequate  flexibility  to  deal  with  this  complex 
and  volatile  situation. 


RACIAL  TROUBLE  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  5 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

ITBIUdrl'lCS  ) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  answer  anything  that 
has  been  said  to  those  of  us  who  have 
voluntarily  taken  upon  ourselves  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel  and  assist  a  State  of 
this  Union.  I  have  personally  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Southern  Christian  Lead¬ 
ership  Conference  and  by  Dr.  King  and 


by  citizens  of  Selma  to  observe  what  is/ 
going  on  in  that  State.  It  is  not  my  ir 
tent  to  test  any  law,  and  it  is  not  piy 
intent  even  to  stay  in  one  of  the  hotels 
of  that  State.  It  is  my  intent  to"  stay 
in  a  Negro  home  when  I  go  to  Selma,  Ala., 
and  to  return  to  Washington  with  great 
dispatch.  I  do  not  consider  my  trip  to 
Alabama  or  to  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  as  being  for  the  purpose  of  agitat¬ 
ing  or  engaging  in  any  t^pe  of  activity 
which  would  prompt  anyone  to  be  placed 
in  danger.  It  is  my  intent  to  go  as  an 
observer.  I  certainly  will  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  seek  information 
on  both  sides.  T  would  hope  that  the 
public  officials  pt  that  State  would  meet 
with  us  and  tiy' to  work  out  with  us  some 
understandipg  of  what  is  happening  in 
that  State^.''  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  We  newspaper.  I  do  not  know 
whether/t  is  authentic  or  not,  but  this 
was  a/picture  of  a  woman,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  Negro  woman,  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  Three  sheriffs 
\^e  on  top  of  her  and  a  police  stick 
^as  upraised  and  used  on  this  woman 
while  she  was  on  the  ground.  This  does 
not,  to  me,  as  an  American  citizen,  por¬ 
tray  the  image  of  a  good  State  nor,  cer¬ 
tainly,  of  law-abiding  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  proper  enforcement  of  the 
law.  If  this  happened  in  my  city,  I  quite 
assure  you  that  there  would  certainly  be 
a  great  uproar.  I  am  not  judging  this 
and  I  am  not  saying  that  this  woman 
was  right  or  wrong  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  law  officials  were  right  or  wrong. 
However,  it  certainly  indicates  to  me  that 
there  may  be  something  wrong,  for  which 
reason  other  Americans  at  least  should 
attempt  to  observe  the  situation  so 
that  they  wiU  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  there.  As  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  others  will  be  going  with  me.  I 
am  certainly  not  the  chairman  of  this 
group.  I  did  not  organize  it.  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  one  who  has  seen  fit  to  join  it.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  expressions  that 
have  been  made  today  on  both  sides  will 
be  helpful  in  bringing  about  some  type 
of  understanding  of  what  has  happened 
in  our  American  society. 

To  me  brotherhood  is  not  so  wild  a 
di’eam  as  it  is  to  those  who  propose  post- 
it  pretend.  Personally  I  believe 
we  can  bring  about  brotherhood  even  in 
the  Southern  States.  I  was  born  in  a 
southei^State  myself  before  my  family 
migrated^to  Los  Angeles.  So  I  think  I 
can  speak^s  a  southerner.  I  think  I 
know  sometl^g  of  the  feelings  of  south¬ 
erners.  I  know  of  the  great  emotions 
that  have  been\aroused  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  haWenings.  I  know  that 
this  Congress  has  ^passed  thi’ee  laws  to 
secure  the  voting  rigl^  of  the  citizens  of 
every  State  of  this  Uluon.  I  do  know 
and  feel  that  some  of  tnpse  laws  are  not 
being  upheld.  Whether  ^e  law  should 
be  strengthened  is  sometlung  which  is 
certainly  worthy  of  some  auction.  If 
I  shall  have  observed  somethingrtn  Ala¬ 
bama  that  might  make  me  a  bettlsr  Con¬ 
gressman  or  put  me  in  a  better  potion 
to  recommend  something  to  streng^en 
brotherhood  in  our  country  then  I  thihK 
certainly  a  great  mission  will  have  beem 
accomplished. 
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I  d^bt  seriously  that  this  will  be  a 
world-shaking  event.  I  do  feel  that 
neither  I'nor  anyone  else  will  be  placed 
in  jeopardV^for  making  this  trip.  And  I 
should  certaS^y  hope  that  the  State  of 
Alabama  will^rofit  as  much  as  my  own 
State  from  msM^ip  to  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  \  want  to  repeat  that  I 
am  going  at  my\wn  expense.  As  has 
been  indicated  I  v^untarily  designated 
myself  to  go  to  thissState.  There  has 
been  no  impression  given  that  this  is  an 
oflacial  committee  of  this  House  or  that 
we  are  speaking  for  any\pther  Member 
of  this  House.  We  are  going  merely  as 
observers.  I  hope  that  m\  colleagues 
from  Alabama  will  join  us  oX  this  mis¬ 
sion,  will  meet  with  us  and  joih  with  us 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  as  that  has 
been  expressed,  so  that  we  ma:\bring 
back  something  more  constructive^ 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  a  simple  trih.  of 
an  'Ift.merican  citizen  to  an  Americ^i 
State  of  this  Union  and  as  such  it  seenw 
to  me  it  should  be  supported  by  all  of  us' 
and  not  condemned  by  any  of  us. 

THE  FARM  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  should  set  at  rest  the 
very  proper  concern  which  has  disturbed 
so  many  of  our  people  since  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  wrote  his  much  quoted 
article  which  many  people  interpreted 
to  indicate  a  desire  to  force  some  21/2 
million  farm  families  out  of  their  homes. 

The  President  is  a  practical  man  and 
he  has  repudiated  any  such  proposal. 

He  realizes  that  even  though  some  of 
those  now  living  on  the  farm  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  reasonable  livelihood 
farming  that  it  is  much  better  for  these 
people  to  stay  where  they  are  than  it  is 
to  move  them  into  the  big  cities. 

The  President’s  message  clearly  out¬ 
lines  the  problems  of  our  rural  people 
and  suggests  a  continuation  of  om-  pres¬ 
ent  voluntary  price  support  and  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  programs.  I  think  this 
is  a  wise  and  a  sound  approach.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  shall  try  to  help 
the  President  keep  these  programs  in 
operation. 

I  would  emphasize,  as  did  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  every  impartial  study  has 
shown  that  the  removal  of  price  and  in¬ 
come  supports  would  have  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  farm  income  and  farm  income 
is  too  vital  to  our  entire  economy  to  be 
dealt  with  lightly.  I  am  happy  that  the 
President  has  again  indicated  his  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
provide  the  food  and  fiber  for  America. 


THE  SITUA'nON  IN  SELMA,  ALA. 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  3 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  the  situation  and  the 
circumstances  in  Selma,  Ala.,  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  merit  consideration  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  appropriate  author¬ 
ity  in  this  House  for  such  an  inquiry  into 


these  facts  and  circumstances  I  believe 
is  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  today  requested  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary,  to  select  from  the  membership 
of  that  committee  a  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  visit  Selma,  Ala.,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  for  themselves 
what  the  actual  facts  are.  This  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  has  direct  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  legislative  matters  in¬ 
volved  herein.  I  believe  we  should  imme¬ 
diately  determine  the  actual  facts  as 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  Selma,  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  will  act  promptly  and  accede  to 
my  request  that  members  of  that  com¬ 
mittee  be  dispatched  in  a  quasi-official 
mission  to  Selma,  Ala.,  so  that  this  House 
may  have  before  it  a  complete  recital  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  as  they 
.actually  exist. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gfe^tleman  yield? 

It.  MOORE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr/^ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouh 
like  ag^n  to  point  out,  as  I  did  earlier 
today,  tnSt  responsible  citizens  of  Selma 
have  askeX^that  a  duly  appointed  and 
impartial  ^ngressional  group/  come 
down  and  a^ertain  the  corr^t  facts. 
Day  before  yesWday  both  the ^ntleman 
from  Alabama  tMr.  Georg^^ndrewsI 
and  I  talked  with  Chairnfan  Emanuel 
Celler  of  the  Hou^  Juc^iary  Commit¬ 
tee  and  made  that  rrau^t.  We  also  ap¬ 
peared  yesterday  befo^the  Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  wim  the  same  request. 
We  felt  that  any  ii^stigMive  group  that 
goes  to  Alabama ^mould  b\composed  of 
members  of  the/Judiciary  Committee  of 
both  the  Ho^  and  the  S^ate.  Al¬ 
though  no  amion  has  been  ta^n  as  yet 
on  our  req^st,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  joint  re^lution  the  purpose  of  v^ich  is 
to  set  unr  a  joint  committee  in  the^ent 
either  /Judiciary  Committee  chair^n 
feels /ne  presently  does  not  have  tKe 
autj^rity  to  make  these  appointments. 

[r.  Speaker,  while  I  question  the  ad- 
isability,  I  certainly  do  not  question  the 
'right  of  any  Member  of  this  body  or  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
Selma.  It  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear,  however,  that  any  self-appointed 
group  from  the  Congress  that  goes  to 
Selma  does  not  in  any  way  represent  an 
investigative  committee  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  M<X)RE.  I  took  note  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  that  were  announced  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  and  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  I  believe  as  a  supporter  of  the 
■Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  request 
that  that  committee  which  has  the  leg¬ 
islative  jurisdiction  in  this  area  should 
move  to  obtain  the  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  exist  there.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  asked  Chairman  Celler  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  to  follow  through 
and  designate  Members  to  officially  go 
down  and  take  a  look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore]  that  I  welcome  his  support. 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ottinger)  was  granted  permission  to 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  t! 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mj  t- 
ter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ’  remarks  will 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(Mr.  GON21ALEZ  (at  the  i^uest  of  Mr. 
Ottinger)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  tl^  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  .Extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  GONZALE^remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  ^^pendix.l 


CONCURRED  RESOLUTION  CON¬ 
DEMNIN'/ THE  SOVIET  UNION  FOR 

PERSEOUTION  OF  THE  JEWS 

(Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Ottinger)  was  granted  permission  to 
extern  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
tq/) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
'have  today  introduced  a  House  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

I  have  asked  representatives  from  both 
political  parties  and  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  to  join  me  in  condemning 
Russia  for  singling  out  Jews  for  extreme 
punishment  for  alleged  economic  of¬ 
fenses,  confiscating  synagogues,  closing 
Jewish  cemeteries,  arresting  rabbis,  and 
lay  religious  leaders,  and  curtailing  re¬ 
ligious  observances. 

My  resolution  also  protests  the  Rus¬ 
sian  practice  of  discriminating  against 
Jews  in  cultural  activities  and  access  to 
higher  education,  imposing  restrictions 
that  prevent  the  reuniting  of  Jews  with 
their  families  in  other  lands,  and  through 
other  acts  oppressing  Jews  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith. 

An  identical  resolution  has  been  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Abraham  A. 
Ribicoff,  of  Connecticut,  and  67  cospon¬ 
sors.  I  have  asked  House  Members  to  in¬ 
troduce  resolutions  Identical  to  mine  so 
.that  the  House  and  Senate  resolutions 
rould  be-uniform  and  so  that  by  a  show¬ 
ing  of  significant  support  the  Foreign  Af- 
fanss  Committee  will  be  encouraged  to 
tak^arly  action. 

I  am  delighted  to  annoimce,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  been  joined  by  many 
Member^of  this  body,  who  have  indi¬ 
cated  to  me  that  they  share  my  concern 
and  views.  M  wish  to  thank  each  of  my 
colleagues  f^  their  supporting  resolu¬ 
tions.  Furtherv^^I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  thar\these  resolutions  have 
been  introduced  simultaneously,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  unanimity  oi^oncern. 

PERSECUTION  OFiJEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNEDN 

(Mr.  MULTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ottinger)  was  granted  pe^lssion  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pisunt  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extran^us  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,'^  am 
pleased  today  to  join  more  than  ^  of 
our  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  con^r- 
rent  resolution  condemning  Soviet  antA- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  B<5th  Houses  received  President’s  farm  bill.  Several  Gynators  discussal 
President *s/Larm  bill.  Senate  passed  tobacco  acreage -poundage  bill,  NHouse  passed: 
USDA  admi^strative  omnibus  bill;  bill  to  extend  Food  Marketing  Commiss^n;  Trea- 
sury-Pogfx  Off  ice -Executive  Office  appropriation  bill.  Rep,  Findley  critrs^zed  and 
Rep.  Purcell  commended  farm  bill.  Sen,  EUender  and  Rep.  Cooley  introduced  and 
diadussed  farm  bill. 


SENATE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Both  Houses  received  the  President's  proposed  farm  bill;  to 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  and  House  Agriculture  Committee 
(pp,  6759,  6677).  In  introducing  the  bill  Sen.  Ellender  discussed  it  and 
inserted  a  summary  of  it.  He  stated:  "...Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program  for  2  years  with  a  few  changes..."  "...Title  II 
of  the  bill  would  also  extend  the  voluntary  feed  grain  diversion  program 
for  2  years  with  certain  changes."  "Title  III  contains  a  2-year  certificate 


program  for  rice..."  "Title  IV  would  extend  the  Wool  Act  for  2  years  with 
some  minor  changes."  "Title  V  provides  for  a  cropland  adjustment  program 
under  which  land  would  be  taken  out  of  production  under  longterm  agreements 
with  producers."  "Title  VI  provides  for  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  other 
means  of  acreage  allotments,  base  acres,  and  sugar  proportionate  shares." 

Sen.  Ellender  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Senate  committee  can  begin  hearings 
within  3  or  4  weeks,  (pp.  6783-5  Sen.  McGovern  defended  the  proposed 
legislation  (pp.  6739-40). 


\ 


\ 


2.  TOBACCO.  Passed,  54-16,  with  amendments  H.  R.  5721,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  which  had  been  reported  x^Jith  amendment^ 
on  Apr.  2  during  adjournment  (S.  Kept.  145).  Agreed  to  Jordan  (N.  C.)  amen^ 
ments  of  a  "technical  corrective  nature",  committee  amendments  as  modifie< 

d  Talmadge  amendment  providing  for  apportionment  of  national  marketing quotas 
foV  Flue-cured  tobacco  x\jhen  such  quotas  have  been  effective  for  the  previous 
yearV  Rejected  a  Talmadge  amendment  to  postpone  for  1  year  the  acreage- 
poundage  program  on  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  to  put  Flue-cured  tobac^  on  the 
same  basl^  as  burley  tobacco,  pp.  6681,  6659-30,  6785-6,  6788-^^  6799  ^ 


3.  NOMINATIONS .  o^R.  Watkins  Greene  and  Ralph  K.  Cooper  to  the  ^<daeral  Farm 
Credit  Board  were  confirmed,  pp.  6681,  6801 


4.  COSPONSORS  were  added  for  S.  1446,  Wild  Rivers  System;  1584,  GSA  controls 

regarding  automatic Ndata  processing;  and  S.  1605,  certain  river  basin  plans  for 
flood  control,  pp.  o635-6 


5.  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen. 


isfield  inserted  a  s^tement  by  Sen.  Nelson, 


"The  Threat  to  America's  Soil  Conservation  P^grams."  pp.  6700-2 


6.  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM;  PINEAPPLE^  Sen.  loduye  spoke  in  support  of  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  importance^f  pineapples  in  this  program,  pp.  6702-3 


7.  PHYSICAL  FITNESS.  Sen.  McGee  spoke  the  importance  of  physical  fitness  and 
commended  the  isometric  rope,  poi  67L%rl3 


8.  WILD  RIVERS.  Sen.  Church  insa«5ted  an  edito^s^-^l  favoring  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  Wild  Rivers  SysL^.  p.  6713 


9.  CONSERVATION*.;  Sen.  McGy^rn  inserted  and  commend)^  an  address  by  Sen.  Anderson 
commending  various  cMservation  programs,  pp.  67^-7 


10.  FARM  LABOR.  Sen.  ifeCarthy  commended  the  record  of  Sec^tary  Wirtz  in  connection*' 
with  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  p.  6740  ^  ^ 


11.  FOREIGN  TRADED  Sen.  McCarthy  inserted  an  address  before  the^ational  Farmers' 

Union  by  Roger  Savary  explaining  the  work  of  the  Internationa\Federation 
of  Agri/fultural  Producers,  pp.  6740-1 

12.  FOOD/tOR  peace.  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  a  statement  by  James  G.  Patton  commending] 
y^e  President  Humphrey  for  his  efforts  in  connection  with  the  food-r^jr-peace 
program,  etc.  pp.  6744-5 


PACKAGING.  Sen.  Mondale  inserted  letters  he  has  received  which  criticize 
packaging  by  various  companies,  pp.  6746-7 
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EKGISLATIVE  program.  Sen.  Mansfield  said  the  military  procurement  bill  is 
b^considered  today,  followed  by  the  education  bill  on  Apr.  7.  p.  6790 


HOUSE 


15.  administrative  PROVISIONS;  OMNIBUS  BILL.  Passed  without  amendment  H^R.  5508, 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  this  Department  (pp.  6584-6)  .  See  Diges5>''35  for  a 
summary  ofVthe  provisions  of  the  bill. 


16.  FOOD  MARKETINGS-  Passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  H.  R.  5^2,  to  extend 
for  one  year  (until  July  1,  1966)  the  date  on  which  the  Nati^al  Commission 
on  Food  MarketiTO  shall  make  a  final  report  to  the  Presideny  and  to  the  '  < 
Congress,  and  to  J^thorize  $1  million  additional  for  the  \^rk  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  pp.  6587-90' 


17.  TREACURY,  POST  OFFICE ,\anD  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIATI/5N  ACT,  1966.  By  a 

vote  of  344  to  7,  pass^  without  amendment  this  billy  H.  R.  7060  (pp.  6606-38). 
The  bill  includes  funds ^Eor  the  Budget  Bureau,  Counx^l  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  Advisory  Commission  o\  Intergovernmental  Relations. 


18.  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO  PRISON  BILL,  1965.  ^e  Appropriations  Committee 
formally  reported  (on  Apr.  2,\during  adjournim^t)  this  bill,  H.  R.  7091 
(p.  6677).  See  Digest  59,  par^2,  for  a  summary  of  items  of  interest. 


19.  FORESTRY.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R\  398,  ^  permit  the  exploration,  development, 
utilization,  entry,  and  patent  of  ^e  mj^neral  resources  on  approximately  7,178 
acres  of  land  in  the  Gunnison,  Rio  Gi 
Forests  in  Colorado,  pp.  6583-8 


At  the  request  of  Rep.  Cooley, 
recreational  use  of  a  portion  of 
Bernardine  National  Forest,  Calij 


ide,  San  Juan,  and  White  River  National 
R.\6891,  to  provide  for  family  winter 


je  SanNGorgonio  Wilderness  Area,  San 
was  r^eferred  from  the  Agriculture 


Committee  to  the  Interior  and  Lhsular  Affairs  Committee,  p.  6587 


■20.  NATIONAL  PARKS.  The  Subcomm^tee  on  National  F^rks  and  Recreation  of  the 
rj  ,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  toNrepott  to  the  full  committee 
■r  with  amendment  H.  R.  500j/to  provide  for  the  est^lishment  of  the  Agate 
«  Fossile  Beds  National  Mg^ument,  Nebr.  p.  D263 


21.  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  ^D  TRAINING.  Conferees  were  app^nted  by  both  Houses  on 
S.  974,  to  amend  arya  extend  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
pp.  6638,  6786-8  '  ^ 


22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Purcell  commended  the  administration  farm  bill,  particularly 
the  wheat  provisions,  stating  that  the  voluntary  certificate  wheat  program  has 
been  favorably  accepted  by  the  farmers,  reduced  costs  and  the  wheat  surplus, 
and  has  maintained  the  income  of  wheat  farmers  at  a  fair  level,  p.  6676 
Rep.  Findley  criticized  the  farm  bill,  particularly  the  feed  grain 
provisions,  stating  that  the  ’’Secretary  could  easily  get  soybeans  into  the 
same  surplus  trouble  which  has  beset  corn,  wheat,  and  other  major  crops 
for  years."  p.  6644 


23.  USM  CHARGES;  SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Received  a  N.  Mex.  Legislature  resol 
opposing  the  proposed  user  charge  on  SCS  technical  service  to  farmers 
/ranchers,  p.  6679 
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-ECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Andrews  inserted  an  editorial  urging  the  Rural  Electi^- 
fiication  Administration  to  make  a  loan  for  the  construction  of  an  electri< 
generating  plant  in  Oliver  Co. ,  N.  Dak.  p.  6647 


25.  HOUSINGyAND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Widnall  compared  the  provisions  o^the 
admini ^ration' s  housing  and  urban  development  bill,  H.  R.  5840,  wit^those 
of  the  R^ublican  bill,  H,  R.  9501.  pp.  6645-7 


26.  PRINTING;  INKDP>MATI0N .  Rep.  Berry  contended  that  Government  printing  pTants 

are  competin^with  private  industry  and  inserted  a  listing  of  F^eral  printing 
facilities,  including  one  in  the  Forest  Service,  p.  6643 


27.  MINERALS.  Receiv^  from  the  President  a  semi  •'annual  report 
Minerals  Explorati^,  Department  of  the  Interior,  p.  6581, 


the  Office  of 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


28.  TOBACCO.  Extension  of  reWrks  of  Sen.  Cooper  inserting  the  text  of  a  speech 
he  made  several  years  ago\*'The  Tobacco  Program:  Why  It  is  Needed- -How 
It  is  Working."  pp,  A1625^0 


29.  FARM  LABOR.  Extension  of  remains  of  Rep.  Talcott^criticizing  a  newspaper 
editorial,  "Goodby  to  Braceros\  and  inserting  va  copy  of  his  reply  to  the 
editor  mentioning  some  of  the  "n^leading  staj/ements"  of  the  editorial, 
pp.  A1630-1 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Gub'^er  insuring  and  commending  an  article 
"concerning  the  effort  of  southern  Santa  Clara  County  farmers  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  order  to  attrac^d^estic  migratory  workers"  as  a 
replacement  for  braceros.  A1648 


30.  EDUCATION.  Speeches  in  the  House  by  ^ps.  pickles  and  Gurney  during  debate  on 
the  proposed  Elementary  and  Seconda/y  Educa^on  Act  of  1965.  pp.  A1631-2, 
A1633-4. 


31.  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remaps  of  Rep.  Hansdn,  Ida.,  inserting  an  editorial 
stating  that  "Congress  should  ykrefully  scrutini^  the  Budget  Bureau's 
recommended  reduction. ..  in  tiyz  appropriations  for  ^e...Soil  Conservation 
Service."  pp.  A1634-5 


32.  MANPOWER,  Speech  in  the  hWuse  by  Rep.  Springer  during  ^bate  on  the  proposed 
Manpower  Act  of  1965,  Q/p.  1635-6 


33.  POVERTY.  Rep.  Griffith's  inserted  a  newspaper  article  on  th^poverty  program, 

stating  that  a  new  ^finition  of  poverty  will  be  announced  bV  OEO  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  and /hat  "it  is  expected  to  raise  the  poverty  Mne  for  nonfarm 
families  to  $3,12/  and  lower  it  to  $1,850  for  farm  families."  \.  A1643 


34.  VIATER.  Extensi(^  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Bolton  inserting  and  commendiire  an  article 
critical  of  t^  proposal  to  build  dams  above  and  below  the  Grand  CaHyon. 
p.  1644-5 


35.  EMPLOYMENTy  Rep.  Cohelan  inserted  his  recent  speech  suggesting  ways  for'' 
promotinjg  fair  and  equal  employment  opportunities,  pp.  A1614-5 


36.  CONSUMES.  Rep.  Laird  inserted  a  recent  speech  by  Rep.  May  expressing  concei 
over  Proposed  legislation  affecting  consumers,  "A  Woman  Legislator's  View  on 
Consumer  Protection."  pp.  A1653-4 
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Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  MADE  PUBLIC  TODAY 
THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  AND  THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  1965 

"^Dear  Mr.  President:  (Dear  Mr.  Speaker:) 

We  have  set  forth  five  basic  policy  objectives  for  our  programs  in  agriculture 
and  the  rural  community: 

*  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States; 

*  A  workable  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  lower  costs  to  the  Government; 

*  Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of  income  from 
farming  operations; 

*  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people,  Including  new  opportunity  for 

small  farmers;  and,  - 

■v  *  Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
/United  States  and  world  peace  through  trade  and  aid. 

The  legislative  proposals  for  farm  commodity  programs  which  are  transmitted 
herewith  have  been  prepared  within  the  framework  of  these  policy  guides.  We 
seek  no  banner  to  wave  for  partisan  advantage;  we  seek  to  find  in  this  most 
difficult  area  the  means  by  which  American  agriculture  and  the  family  farm 
can  share  in  our’  rich  and  growing  economy  as  fully  as  they  contribute  to  it. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  and  particularly  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  experienced  a  staggering  revolution  in  the  techniques 
of  farming.  Science  and  technology,  applied  to  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry, 
have  brought  the  American  people  a  greater  abimdance  of  food  and  fiber  than 
the  citizens  of  any  nation  in  history  have  ever  kno-wn.  Prior  to  the  Second 
World  War,  farming  productivity  was  increasing  at  only  half  the  rate  of 
industrial  growth;  but  since  I9W5,  it  has  increased  at  twice  the  speed  of 
industrial  growth. 


(more ) 
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As  a  result,  food  expenditures  today  take  a  smaller  part  of  the  family 
Income  than  ever  before.  Less  than  one  dollar  of  take-home  pay  out  of 
every  five  is  spent  for  food,  and  the  proportion  continues  to  decline. 

However,  the  enormous  advances  in  agricultural  efficiency  have  left  the 
farmer  working  harder  and  enjoying  it  less.  Prices  for  his  products 
are  5  percent  lower  today  than  I5  years  ago.  Only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  farmers  earn  parity  of  income  --  returns  comparable  to  earnings 
for  similar  work  and  investment.  Many  farmers  do  not  even  earn  the 
minimum  wage. 

This  inadequate  return  to  the  farmer  is  a  consequence  of  the  revolution 
of  abundance  in  agriculture.  If  productivity  in  industry  had  increased  in 
the  past  decade  at  the  same  rate  as  in  agriculture,  the  1963.  level  of 
industrial  output  could  have  been  produced  with  8  million  fewer  workers 
than  were  actually  employed. 

Commodity  programs  are  the  primary  instruxient  which  the  farmer 
and  the  national  economy  use  to  cushion  the  force  of  the  "output 
revolution."  So  long  as  the  advance  in  agricultural  technology  con¬ 
tinues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  population  at  home  and  the  markets 
abroad,  farm  commodity  programs  will  continue  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  of  national  economic  policy. 

Even  with  commodity  programs,  the  farms  which  require  substantially 
more  labor  than  the  farm  family  can  provide  have  declined  in  number 
in  the  postwar  period;  only  the  family  farm  with  adequate  resources 
has  grown  in  number  and  in  the  volume  of  output.  All  others  have 
declined . 

The  sensible  policy  for  commercial  agriculture  is  not  to  do  away  with 
commodity  programs,  but  to  improve  them  so  that  agriculture  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  parity  income  for  that, growing  group 
of  farm  families  on  farms  large  enough  to  be  efficient. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  legislative  proposals  transmitted  herewith  do  more 
than  modify  and  extend  commodity  programs.  They  seek  also  to  apply 
the  forces  of  a  vigorous  marketplace  to  the  needs  of  commercial 
agriculture  so  that  we  can  turn  more  of  our  attention  and  more  of  our 
tax  dollars  to  revitalizing  rural  life  and  rooting  out  the  poverty  which 
is  all  too  prevalent  in  rural  America. 

Tlie  proposals  provide,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice,  that 
the  farmer  should  look  to  the  marketplace  for  the  dollars  which  will 
bring  him  closer  to  parity  of  income. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  at  the  farm  translated  nearly 
dollar  for  dollar  into  retail  food  costs.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Today,  when  marketing  charges  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
retail  food  prices,  even  a  significant  rise  in  farm  prices  has  far  less 
impact  than  do  changes  in  nonfarm  cost.  A  50  cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  example  will  increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  by  little  more  than  one  cent. 

(more ) 
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The  modifications  in  commodity  programs  also  take  into  account  world  markets. 

Price  and  income  support  programs  should  not  prevent  the  American  farmer  from 
competing  effectively  in  world  markets.  The  market  prices  for  commodities  under 
the  proposals  would  be  near  world  levels,  as  are  the  prices  for  feed  grains  and 
soybeans  now. 

We  propose  to  compete  .fairly  and  vigorously  for  the  fast  growing  markets  -in  the 
world.  From  1958  to  1964,  while  the  dollar  value  of  farm  products  sold  domestical¬ 
ly  rose  by  less  than  a  billion,  the  dollar  sales  of  food  and  fiber  exports  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  $2,5  billion.  The  new  commodity  proposals  will  help  to  keep 
us  competitive  in  world  markets,  sharing  fttlly  in  future  growth  of  food  and  fiber 
trade . 

We  also  seek  to  find  less  costly  means  to  achieve  needed  adjustments  in  production. 
Thus,  the  proposal  for  a  Cropland  -  Adjustment  Program  is  desigijed  to  remove  up  to 
4o  million  acres  of  cropland  through  long-term  contracts.  We  now.  have  over 
55  million  acres  of  cropland  out  of  production  annually,  most  of  it  under  the  year- 
~'Y)-year  diversions  features  of  individual  commodity  programs.  In  the  first  year, 
Ath  only  8  million  acres  in  the  program,  we  estimate  the  savings  from  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  compared  with  annual  programs  will  be  about  $35  million. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  Program,  combined  with  the  individual  commodity  programs, 
will  provide  the  best  and  least  costly  means  of  bringing  production  into  balance 
with  domestic  needs  and  export  opportunities.  Thus,  the  policies  for  commercial 
agriculture  contained  in  this  legislation  are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  acting 
together  provide  an  effective  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  farmer  and 
national  prosperity  while  they  provide  all  our  people  with  continued  access  to 
food  and  fiber  abundance. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  for  two  years,  with  amendments,  the 
voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  enacted  by  the  Congress  last  year  for 
the  1964  and  I965  crops  of  wheat.  This  program  has  reduced  government  costs,  and 
has  given  wheat  farmers  added  flexibility  especially  valuable  where  crop  alter- 
*^tives  are  limited.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  support  to  the  incomes  of  wheat 
producers  while  further  reducing  costs  to  the  government  euid  increasing  our 
reliance  on  the  market,  the  maximum  level  of  price  support  which  the  Secretary 
could  provide  for  wheat  processed  for  use  as  food  in  the  United  States  would  be 
increased  from  90  “to  100  percent  of  parity.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
voluntarily  to  divert  up  to  50  percent  instead  of  20  percent  of  their  allotted 
acreage  from  production,  EUid  the  Secretary  would  be  given  additional  discretion 
in  establishing  diversion  payment  rates.  Other  major  provisions  would  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  wheat  program  enacted  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  I962  would  be  inopera' 
tive  until  the  I968  crop. 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  for  another  two  years  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  first  enacted  on  an  emergency  basis  in  I96I.  This  program  has 
raised  the  income  of  feed  grain  producers,  reduced  surplus  stocks  by  nearly  30 
million  tons,  given  farmers  maximum  flexibility  of  operation  within  a  framework  of 
price  supports,  and  has  provided  needed  stability  for  the  livestock  industry.  The 
feed  grain  program  would  be  amended  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  establish 
acreage  diversion  and  price  support  payment  rates  at  levels  designed  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  the  program.  In  addition,  the  production  of  soybeans  could  be 
encouraged  upder  new  authority. 


(more  ) 
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Title  III  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  two  years  for  major  amendments  in  the 
method  of  making  price  support  available  to  producers  of  rice.  The  proposed 
marketing  certificate  program  would  follow  the  principle  of  the  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  first  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1962  and  reenacted  in  1964, 
of  providing  substantial  income  support  from  domestic  onsumption,  while  supporting 
market  prices  near  world  levels.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
price  support  through  the  mechanism  of  both  loans  and  marketing  certificates  on 
the  quantity  of  rice  produced  for  the  domestic  market,  in  a  range  of  65  to  100 
percent  of  parity.  Price  support  for  rice  produced  for  export  would  be  provided 
to  producers  only  through  loans.  The  level  of  price  support  loans  would  be 
related  primarily  to  world  market  prices.  Marketing  certificates  would  be  issued 
to  farmers  on  a  graduated  scale  in  order  to  provide  small  producers  somewhat 
higher  average  unit  returns  than  larger  producers.  Provisions  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  for  rice  which  have  operated  for  many  years  would  re¬ 
main  in  effect.  The  proposed  revision  in  the  method  of  supporting  rice  prices 
would  make  it  possible  to  continue  to  support  the  incomes  of  rice  growers  while 
reducing  government  expenditures  and  placing  more  reliance  on  the  domestic  meurket 
to  return  adequate  incomes  to  growers.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take 
such  actions  as  he  determined  to  be  necessary  to  assist  the  industry  in  making  the 
transition  from  the  current  program  to  the  proposed  program.  Existing  provisions 
of  law  with  regard  to  price  supports  for  rice  would  be  suspended  until  I968. 

Title  IV  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  a  two-year  extension  and  for  further 
amendment  of  the  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  This  Act  has  operated  successfully 
to  help  stabilize  wool  production  and  bolster  incomes  of  wool  producers.  Funds 
are  provided  out  of  customs  receipts  on  imported  wool  and  wool  products.  Amend¬ 
ments  are  proposed  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the 
production  and  the  prices  of  lambs  in  determining  the  level  price  support  for  wool, 
and  would  remove  the  present  requirement  that  the  Secretary  set  wool  price  supports 
at  levels  which  would  encourage  the  production  of  up  to  3^0  million  poiuids  of  wool 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  graduating  incentive 
payments  according  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  order  to  provide  higher 
returns  to  small  producers. 

Title  V  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment  program  to 
supplement  the  annual  acreage  diversion  programs  in  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
supply-demand  balance  for  farm  products.  It  is  expected  that  substantial  savings 
would  be  realized  under  t^s  program  compared  with  annual  diversion  under  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs^  The  program  is  designed  not  only  to  supplement  the 
commodity  programs,  but  also  to  enable  elderly  fanners  to  retire  from  farming  v/hile 
continuing  to  live  on  their  farms,  to  assist  farmers  who  wsint  to  reduce  their 
farming  operations  in  order  to  shift  to  other  employment,  to  conserve  natural 
resources  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
rural  and  urban  life.  This  program  would  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  5  to  10  year  contracts  during  the  period  I965-7O  for 
the  diversion  of  cropland  to  conservation  uses.  The  Secretary  could  provide  for 
such  payments  as  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  producers  to  enter  into  such 
contracts.  Provision  would  be  made  also  for  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  other 
Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  in  permanently  shifting  cropland  into  public 
uses  such  as  parks  or  recreational  areas.  Grazing  or  other  agricultural  uses  of 
land  contracted  under  this  program  would  be  prohibited  except  in  case  of  emergen¬ 
cies.  Local  communities  would  be  protected  by  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of 
the  cropland  acreage  in  any  area  that  could  be  contracted.  We  are  convinced  that 
a  long-term  cropland  adjustment  program  can  provide  not  only  substantial  savings 
to  the  Government,  and  new  opportunities  for  rural  people,  but  also  for  long-range 
remedial  action  which  will  benefit  the  fann  economy. 

(more  ) 
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Title  VI  of  the  draft  bill  would ’give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
provide  for  the  lease  and  sale  of  acreage  allotments  under  the  production  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture .  Such  transfers  would  be  limited 
to  family- sized  fanns  in  the  state  of  origin  of  the  allotment.  Small  farmers 
who  decide  to  stop  fanning  or  who  have  stopped  farming  can  realize  the  value  of 
their  allotments  while  retaining  their  farms  under  this  title'.  Operators  of 
family-sized  farms  who  wish  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  fanning  operations 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  acreage  of  allotment  crops. 

We  are  continuing  to  study  and  to  discuss  with  producers  and  the  industry  the 
means  by  which  the  cotton  program  can  be  improved  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  the  level  of  cotton  stocks  while  keeping  cotton^competitive  with 
other  fibers  and  in  world  markets. 

Enclosed  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill, 
urge  that  the  Congress  give  these  proposals  prompt  consideration. 


Sincerely, 


LYUDON  B.  JOHNSON 


Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
President  of  the  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Honorable  John 
Speaker  of  the 
.  House  of 

/Washington,  D. 


W.  McCormack 

Repre  sent at ive  s 

C. 
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89th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES  j  Document 
1st  Session  3  |  No.  137 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  FOR  FARM  COMMODITY 

PROGRAMS 


COMMUNICATION 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

A  DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  ENTITLED  “A  BILL  TO 
MAINTAIN  FARM  INCOME,  TO  STABILIZE  PRICES  AND  ASSURE 
ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES,  TO 
'REDUCE  SURPLUSES,  LOWER  GOVERNMENT  COSTS,  AND  PRO¬ 
MOTE  FOREIGN  TRADE,  TO  AFFORD  GREATER  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  RURAL  AREAS,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES” 


April  5,  1965. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  6,  1965. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  set  forth  five  basic  policy  objectives 
for  our  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  rural  community: 

An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

A  workable  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  lower  costs 
to  the  Government; 

Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of 
income  from  farming  operations; 

Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural  people,  including  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  small  farmers;  and 

Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  and  world  peace  through  trade  and  aid. 
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The  legislative  proposals  for  farm  commodity  programs  which  are 
transmitted  herewith  have  been  prepared  within  the  framework  of 
these  policy  guides.  We  seek  no  banner  to  wave  for  partisan  advan¬ 
tage;  we  seek  to  find  in  this  most  difficult  area  the  means  by  which 
American  agriculture  and  the  family  farm  can  share  in  our  rich  and 
growing  economy  as  fully  as  they  contribute  to  it. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  and  particularly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  experienced  a  staggering  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  techniques  of  farming.  Science  and  technology,  applied 
to  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry,  have  brought  the  American 
people  a  greater  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  than  the  citizens  of  any 
nation  in  history  have  ever  known.  Prior  to  the  Second  World  War, 
farming  productivity  was  increasing  at  only  half  the  rate  of  industrial 
growth;  but  since  1945,  it  has  increased  at  twice  the  speed  of  industrial 
growth. 

As  a  result,  food  expenditures  today  take  a  smaller  part  of  the, 
family  income  than  ever  before.  Less  than  $1  of  take-home  pay  out 
of  every  $5  is  spent  for  food,  and  the  proportion  continues  to  decline. 

However,  the  enormous  advances  in  agricultural  efficiency  have 
left  the  farmer  working  harder  and  enjoying  it  less.  Prices  for  his 
products  are  5  percent  lower  today  than  15  years  ago.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  farmers  earn  parity  of  income — returns  comparable 
to  earnings  for  similar  work  and  investment.  Many  farmers  do  not 
even  earn  the  minimum  wage. 

This  inadequate  retm-n  to  the  farmer  is  a  consequence  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  abundance  in  agriculture.  If  productiUty  in  industry  had 
increased  in  the  past  decade  at  the  same  rate  as  in  agricultm-e,  the 
1 963  level  of  industrial  output  could  have  been  produced  ^vith  8  million 
fewer  workers  than  were  actually  employed. 

Commodity  programs  are  the  primary  instrument  which  the  farmer 
and  the  national  economy  use  to  cushion  the  force  of  the  “output 
revolution.”  So  long  as  the  advance  in  agricultural  technology 
continues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  population  at  home  and  the  markets 
abroad,  farm  commodity  programs  will  continue  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  of  national  economic  pohcy. 

Even  with  commodity  programs,  the  farms  which  require  sub¬ 
stantially  more  labor  than  the  farm  family  can  provide  have  dechned 
in  number  in  the  postwar  period;  only  the  family  farm  with  adequate 
resources  has  grown  in  number  and  in  the  volume  of  output.  All 
others  have  dechned. 

The  sensible  policy  for  commercial  agriculture  is  not  to  do  away 
with  commodity  programs,  but  to  improve  them  so  that  agriculture 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  parity  income  for  that  growing 
group  of  farm  families  on  farms  large  enough  to  be  efficient. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  legislative  proposals  transmitted  herewith  do 
more  than  modify  and  extend  commodity  programs.  They  seek  also 
to  apply  the  forces  of  a  vigorous  marketplace  to  the  needs  of  commer¬ 
cial  agriculture  so  that  we  can  turn  more  of  our  attention  and  more  of 
our  tax  dollars  to  revitalizing  rural  life  and  rooting  out  the  poverty 
which  is  all  too  prevalent  in  rural  America. 

The  proposals  provide,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice, 
that  the  farmer  should  look  to  the  marketplace  for  the  dollars  which 
will  bring  him  closer  to  parity  of  income. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  at  the  farm  translated  nearly 
dollar  for  dollar  into  retail  food  costs.  That  is  no  longer  the  case. 
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Today,  when  marketing  charges  account  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
retail  food  prices,  even  a  significant  rise  in  farm  prices  has  far  less 
impact  than  do  changes  in  nonfarm  cost.  A  50-cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  example  will  increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
bread  by  little  more  than  1  cent. 

The  modifications  in  commodity  programs  also  take  into  account 
world  markets.  Price  and  income  support  programs  should  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  American  farmer  from  competing  effectively  in  world 
markets.  The  market  prices  for  commodities  under  the  proposals 
would  be  near  world  levels,  as  are  the  prices  for  feed  gi’ains  and 
soybeans  now. 

We  propose  to  compete  fairly  and  vigorously  for  the  fast  growing 
markets  in  the  world.  From  1958  to  1964,  while  the  dollar  value  of 
farm  products  sold  domestically  rose  by  less  than  a  billion,  the  dollar 
sales  of  food  and  fiber  exports  increased  by  nearly  $2.5  billion.  The 
new  commodity  proposals  will  help  to  keep  us  competitive  in  world 
markets,  sharing  full  in  future  growth  of  food  and  fiber  trade. 

We  also  seek  to  find  less  costly  means  to  achieve  needed  adjustments 
in  production.  Thus,  the  proposal  for  a  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  remove  up  to  40  million  acres  of  cropland  through 
fong-term  contracts.  We  now  have  over  55  million  acres  of  cropland 
out° of  production  annually,  most  of  it  under  the  year-to-year  diver¬ 
sions  features  of  individual  commodity  programs.  _  In  the  first  year, 
with  only  8  million  acres  in  the  program,  we  estimate  the  savings 
from  the  cropland  adjustment  program  compared  with  annual  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  about  $35  million. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  combined  with  the  individual 
commodity  programs,  will  provide  the  best  and  least  costly  means  of 
bringing  production  into  balance  with  domestic  needs  and  export 
opportunities.  Thus,  the  policies  for  commercial  agiiculture  con¬ 
tained  in  this  legislation  are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  acting 
together  provide  an  effective  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
farmer  and  national  prosperity  while  they  provide  all  our  people  with 
continued  access  to  food  and  fiber  abundance. 

>  Title  I  of  the  draft  biU  would  extend  for  2  years,  with  amendments, 
the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat.  This 
program  has  reduced  Government  costs,  and  has  given  wheat  farmers 
added  flexibility  especially  valuable  where  crop  alternatives  are 
limited.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  support  to  the  incomes  of 
wheat  producers  while  further  reducing  costs  to  the  Government  and 
increasing  our  reliance  on  the  market,  the  maxunum  level  of  price 
support  which  the  Secretary  could  provide  for  wheat  processed  for 
use  as  food  in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  from  90  to  100 
percent  of  parity.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers  voluntarily 
to  divert  up  to  50  percent  instead  of  20  percent  of  their  allotted  acreage 
from  production,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  given  additional  dis¬ 
cretion  in  establishing  diversion  payment  rates.  Other  major  pro- 
^^.sions  would  be  continued.  The  wheat  program  enacted  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962  would  be  inoperative  until  the  1968  crop. 

°Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  for  another  2  years  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  first  enacted  on  an  emergency  basis  in 
1961.  This  program  has  raised  the  income  of  feed  grain  producers, 
reduced  surplus  stocks  by  nearly  30  million  tons,  given  farmers 
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maximum  flexibility  of  operation  within  a  framework  of  price  supports, 
and  has  provided  needed  stability  for  the  livestock  industry.  The 
feed  grain  program  would  be  amended  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion 
to  establish  acreage  diversion  and  price-support  payment  rates  at 
levels  designed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  production  of  soybeans  could  be  encouraged  under  new  authority. 

Title  III  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  2  years  for  major 
amendments  in  the  method  of  making  price  support  available  to 
producers  of  rice.  The  proposed  marketing  certificate  program  would 
follow  the  principle  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  first 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1962  and  reenacted  in  1964,  of  providing 
substantial  income  support  from  domestic  consumption,  while  support¬ 
ing  market  prices  near  world  levels.  The  Secretary  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  price  support  through  the  mechanism  of  both  loans 
and  marketing  certificates  on  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  for  the 
domestic  market,  in  a  range  of  65  to  100  percent  of  parity.  Price 
support  for  rice  produced  for  export  would  be  provided  to  producers 
only  through  loans.  The  level  of  price  support  loans  would  be  related 
primarily  to  world  market  prices.  Marketing  certificates  would  be 
issued  to  farmers  on  a  graduated  scale  in  order  to  provide  small 
producers  somewhat  higher  average  unit  returns  than  larger  producers. 
Provisions  for  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  rice  which 
have  operated  for  many  years  would  remain  in  effect.  The  proposed 
revision  in  the  method  of  supporting  rice  prices  would  make  it  possible 
to  continue  to  support  the  incomes  of  ricegrowers  while  reducing 
Government  expenditures  and  placing  more  reliance  on  the  domestic 
market  to  return  adequate  incomes  to  growers.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  he  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  industry  in  making  the  transition  from  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  proposed  program.  Existing  provisions  of  law  with 
regard  to  price  supports  for  rice  would  be  suspended  until  1968. 

Title  IV  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  a  2-year  extension  and 
for  further  amendment  of  the  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  This 
act  has  operated  successfully  to  help  stabilize  wool  production  and 
bolster  incomes  of  wool  producers.  Funds  are  provided  out  of  cus¬ 
toms  receipts  on  imported  wool  and  wool  products.  Amendments  are 
proposed  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account  the 
production  and  the  prices  of  lambs  in  determining  the  level  price 
support  for  wool,  and  woifid  remove  the  present  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  set  wool  price  supports  at  levels  which  would  encourage  the 
production  of  up  to  360  million  pounds  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  graduating  incentive  payments 
according  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  order  to  provide  higher 
returns  to  small  producers. 

Title  V  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  a  long-term  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  to  supplement  the  annual  acreage  diversion  programs 
in  achieving  and  maintaining  a  supply-demand  balance  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  expected  that  substantial  savings  would  be  realized  under 
this  program  compared  with  annual  diversion  under  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs.  The  program  is  designed  not  only  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  commodity  programs,  but  also  to  enable  elderly  farmers  to 
retire  from  farming  while  continuing  to  live  on  their  farms,  to  assist 
farmers  who  want  to  reduce  their  farming  operations  in  order  to  shift 
to  other  employment,  to  conserve  natural  resources  and  add  to  the 
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beaut}^  of  the  countryside,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  rural  and 
urban"  life.  This  pi’Ogram  would  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  5-  to  10-year  contracts  during  the  period 
1965-70  for  the  diversion  of  cropland  to  conservation  uses.  The 
Secretary  coidd  provide  for  such  payments  as  woidd  be  riecessary  to 
encourage  producers  to  enter  into  such  contracts.  Provision  would 
be  made  also  for  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  permanently  shifting  cropland  into  public 
uses  such  as  parks  or  recreational  areas.  Grazing  or  other  agricul¬ 
tural  uses  of  land  contracted  under  this  prograrn  would  be  prohibited 
except  in  case  of  emergencies.  Local  communities  would  be  protected 
by  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  the  cropland  acreage  in  any  area 
that  cmdd  be  contracted.  We  are  convinced  that  a  long-term  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  can  provide  not  only  substantial  savings 
to  the  Government,  and  new  opportunities  for  rural  people,  but  also 
for  long-range  remedial  action  which  will  benefit  the  farm  economy. 

Title  VI  of  the  draft  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authoritv  to  provide  for  the  lease  and  sale  of  acreage  allotments 
under  the  production  adjustment  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Such  transfers  would  be  limited  to  family  sized  farms 
in"^ the  State  of  origin  of  the  allotment.  Small  farmers  who  decide  to 
stop  farming  or  who  have  stopped  farming  can  realize  the  value  of 
their  allotments  while  retaining  their  farms  under  this  title.  Opera¬ 
tors  of  family  sized  farms  who  wish  to  continue  and  to  expand  their 
farming  operations  could  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
acreage  of  allotment  crops. 

We  are  continuing  to  study  and  to  discuss  with  producers  and  the 
industry  the  means  by  which  the  cotton  program  can  be  improved  so 
as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  and  the  level  of  cotton  stocks 
while  keeping  cotton  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in  world 
nifti*k6ts 

Enclosed  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 


proposed  bill.  -j  x- 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  these  proposals  prompt  consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Summary  of  Principal  Provisions  of  Proposed  Bill 


TITLE  I - WHEAT 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  for 
2  years — 1966  and  1967 — with  certain  changes  in  the  program  features. 

“(1)  Wheat  marketing  quotas  would  be  suspended  during  the  operation  of  the 

voluntary  program.  ,  ,  ,  •  •  r  • 

(2)  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued  for  purposes  of  determining  eligi¬ 

bility  for  price  support,  marketing  certificates  and  diversion  payments,  but  certain 
changes  would  be  made  to  simplify  the  method  for  determining  allotments. 
Under  the  new  method,  State,  county,  and  farm  allotments  will  simply  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  allotment.  *  f 

(3)  The  marketing  certificate  program  would  be  similar  to  that  in  enect  tor 

1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes;  ,  ,  .  , 

(a)  The  number  of  certificates  received  by  each  farm  would  be  based  on 
the  projected  farm  yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

(b)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  distributing  the 
certificates  among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares 

of  the  producers  in  the  wheat  crop.  , -c 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  amount  of  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully. 
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(d)  “Food  products”  for  which  marketing  certificates  are  required  to  be 
purchased  by  processors  are  redefined  to  mean  those  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  including 
beverage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors  from  the 
requirement  to  purchase  certificates  for  wheat  produced  by  a  State  and  proc¬ 
essed  for  use  by  the  State,  wheat  processed  for  donation  and  wheat  processed 
for  other  noncommercial  uses. 

(4)  The  diversion  program  for  wheat  would  be  extended  for  2  years — 1966  and 
1967 — with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  50  percent  of  the  price-support  rate  on  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  removed. 

(b)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  of  additional  voluntary  diver¬ 
sion  would  be  raised  from  20  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  to  50  percent  of 
the  allotment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans,  and  flax, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

(5)  Price  support — 

(i)  for  wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  between  65  and  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  price  support  for  wheat  with  export  certificates  would  be  at 
such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines; 

(ii)  for  noncertificate  wheat  w'ould  be  on  the  basis  of  competitive  world 
prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

(6)  Minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  as 
under  the  program  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965. 

(7)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

(8)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  marketing  quotas,  marketing 
certificates,  and  price  support  would  again  become  effective. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  preserve  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  any 
commodity  in  any  case  in  which  the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  is  less 
than  the  allotment. 

Title  I  would  also  change  the  marketing  quota  provisions  on  rice  and  wheat  to 
provide  that  in  computing  marketing  penalties,  the  excess  production  on  which 
the  penalty  will  be  assessed  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  farm 
yield  instead  of  the  normal  yield.  “Projected  farm  yield”  is  defined  as  the  yield 
per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  3  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 

Title  11  would  e.xtend  the  feed  grain  program  for  2  years — ^1986  and  1967— 
with  certain  changes  in  the  program  features. 

(1)  Price  support — • 

(a)  if  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  is  in  effect,  producers  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to  participate  in  the 
diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary : 

(i)  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  in  effect,  provides  that  if  an 
acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains,  price  support  for 
corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  at  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

(ii)  A  payment  in  kind,  in  addition  to  price  support  provided  through 
loans  and  purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
producers  participating  in  the  acreage  diversion  program.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment  in  kind,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  participation  by 
the  producer.  The  payment  in  kind  would  be  made  on  such  part  of  the 
feed  grain  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers  to 
have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  feed  grains 
for  pui'poses  If  payments  in  kind.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
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tary  to  provide  for  distributing  the  payment  in  kind  certificates  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed  grain  crop. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  payments  in  kind  for 
failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  program. 

(6)  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect,  existing  law,  which 
would  remain  in  effect,  provides  that  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  not  result  in  increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  .u  v.  ■  « 

(2)  The  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  program  would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect 
for  1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(а)  The  limitation  on  payments  of  50  percent  of  the  price-support  rate 

would  be  removed.  .  ,  j  j  x 

(б)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 

production  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesarne,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard.  s6Gd,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com- 
modity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income.  j  • 

(c)  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary,  barley.  ,  .  .  .  x  ,  -xi. 

id)  The  payment  limitation  of  20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  wuth 
respect  to  acreage  involved  in  the  program  would  be  removed. 

(e)  The  malting  barley  exemption  would  be  removed. 

(3)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

TITLE  III - RICE 


Title  III  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a  marketing  certificate  program  for  rice 
for  2  years — 1966  and  1967 — similar  to  the  marketing  certificate  program  for 
wheat.  Marketing  quotas  would  remain  in  effect. 

(1)  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  vield  and  expected  underplantings  of  farm  acreage  allotments,  produce 
an  amount  of  rice  which,  together  with  the  estimated  carryover,  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  make  available  a  supply  equal  to  estimated  domestic  consvimption, 
exports,  and  an  adequate  carryover.  The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  one  which  would  produce  not  less  than  60  million  hundredweights  ot 
rice  instead  of  the  1,652,596  acres  specified  under  existing  law. 

(2)  Producers  would  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  on  which  marketing 
certificates  would  be  issued  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres  by  the  percentage 
estimated  bv  the  Secretary  to  be  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop  which  will  be 
used  in  the  United  States  during  the  marketing  year  except  fem  seed.  Provision 
is  made  for  issuing  additional  certificates  to  be  financed  by  Commodity  ^edit 
Corporation  on  the  first  1,500  hundredweight  of  each  farmer’s  production.  1  hus, 
small  producers  would  receive  relatively  the  highest  returns  from  marketing 


(3)  The  marketing  certificates  would  have  a  value  per  hundredweight  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  price  support  on  certificate  rice  and  noncertificate  ri^. 

(4)  Marketing  certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  all  rice  processed  in  the 
United  States  and  all  processed  rice  imported  into  the  United  States,  but  the 
value  of  the  certificates  would  be  refunded  on  all  processed  rice  exported  from 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors 
from  the  requirement  to  purchase  certificates  for  (i)  rice  processed  for  domrtion, 
(ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (hi)  rice  produced  by  a  btate 
or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv) 
rice  processed  by  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 

(5)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  buy  and  sell 

marketing  certificates.  j  x  w,- 

(6)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  deterrnines 
would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  program  currently  in 
effect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program. 

(7)  Price  support —  ,,  ,  ,  x  i  inn 

(i)  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates  would  be  between  65  and  lUU 

percent  of  parity;  .  ,  ,  x  •  r  -x 

(ii)  for  noncertificate  rice  would  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  pant j, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  rice  and  retain 
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an  adeuqate  share  of  the  world  market,  taking  into  consideration  the  price  of 
rice  in  world  markets  and  other  factors. 

(8)  The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

(9)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  acreage  allotments,  marketin'^ 

quotas  and  price  support  will  again  become  effective.  ° 

Title  III  would  also  provide  authority  to  reduce  the  rice  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  if  the  farmowner  or  landlord  evicts  or  otherwise  mistreats  a  rice  tenant  or 
sharecropper  on  the  farm. 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
price  support  may  be  made  thereunder  beyond  its  present  termination  date  of 
.Alarch  31,  1966,  to  December  31,  1967.  The  bill  would  further  amend  that  act  by 
deleting  the  presently  stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  production  of  300 
million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  the  requirement  that  the  support  level  be  such 
as  will  result  in  a  production  of  360  million  pounds  if  such  support  level  would  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  parity,  and  providing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy  of  supporting 
wool  at  such  level  as  will  encourage  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s 
requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an  increase 
in  l^rnb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices  and  reduce  the  total  returns  to 
producers  from  sheep  production.  Provision  is  made  for  three  graduated  levels  of 
pnce  support  based  upon  each  producer’s  marketings  during  the  marketing  vear. 
Thus,  small  producers  would  receive  relatively  the  highest  returns  from  nrice 
support. 

TITLE  V - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  authorize  a  long-term  cropland 
adjustment  program  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
long-term  agreements  with  producers  to  assist  them  in  diverting  their  cropland 
to  vegetative  cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-  or 
forest-conserving  uses,  or  practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protection,  and 
conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  producers 
dunng  the  period  1965  through  1970  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending 
not  later  than  December  31,  1979.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  would  be 
not  less  than  5  years  nor  more  than  10  years. 

Grazing  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the  case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster. 

In  return  for  the  producer’s  diverting  his  cropland  to  approved  uses,  the 
Secretary  would  share  the  cost  of  establishing  such  uses  and  make  an  annual 
payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  covered  by  the  contract.  Authority 
would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to  make  the  annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the 
contract  upon  approval  of  the  contract  or  in  installments. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county  would  be  limited  to  a 
percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  as  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop¬ 
land  to  noncrop  uses,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of 

the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational 
tacilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local 
govCTnmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will 
establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  recrea- 
tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

•  ^  would  also  provide  authority  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be  author- 

ized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage, 
and  allotment  history  with  respect  to  acreage  which  is  devoted  to  vegetative  cover 
and  other  approved  uses. 

TITLE  VI - TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or 
°  u o'  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages,  and  sugar  proportionate  shares 
which  have  been  established  under  Federal  law,  including  the  transfer  from  one 
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farm  owned  by  a  person  to  another  farm  owned  by  him.  The  Secretary  could 
not  authorize  the  transfer  of  allotments,  base  acreages,  and  proportionate  shares 
unless  he  determined  that  the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved  would 

not  be  impaired.  ,  ■  ^  . 

No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside  the  State,  from  a  farm  subject  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder,  or  until  a  copy  of  the 
transfer  had  been  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  trans¬ 
ferred  and  it  was  determined  by  the  committee  that  it  complied  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  statute. 

The  transfer  of  an  allotment,  base  acreage,  or  proportionate  share  also  would 
include  the  acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  attributable  thereto. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  transfers 
including  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield,  and  for 
putting  reasonable  limits  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments. 

If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was  made  was  covered  by  a  conservation 
reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  in  the  contract  or  agreement  would  be  appro¬ 
priately  adjusted,  but  no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the  farm  to  which 
the  transfer  is  made.  ,  j  ^  f 

Provisions  of  existing  law  authorizing  leases  of  tobacco  allotments  and  transter 
of  producer  rice  allotments  would  be  repealed. 


A  BILL  To  maintain  farm  income,  to  statiilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  co.sts  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  anord  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  tor  other  purposes. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sta^s  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965”. 

TITLE  1— WHEAT 


Sec.  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b)  to  read: 
“will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock 
(including  poultry)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be 
utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains 
under  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the 

following  new  subsection:  ^  u  u  j- 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  m 

effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.”  ,  ,  ,,  i  - 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary  shaU  proclaim 
a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the 
Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected 
underplantings  (acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program 
incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop 
or,  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would 
have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary  may,  in  his 
discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment  as  he  determines  necessaiy 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  Viut  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
StS'tGS  ^  ^ 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  p<^'r 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the 
special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year  s  allotment 
for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted 
for  1965  under  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretarv  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State, 
taking  into  consideration  established  crop-rotation  practices,  estiniated  deciease 
in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factory  ihe 
reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used 

H.  Doc.  137,  89-1 - 2 
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to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into 
production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserv(‘ 
of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allot¬ 
ments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on 
which  wheat  has  )x;en  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three 
crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established)  on 
which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than 
one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wlasat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat 
farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any 
farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  o‘f 
one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any 
county  shall  not  e.xceed  the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties^ 
\yhere  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is\ 
limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  ^ 
and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of 
adiitional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include  any  land  devel¬ 
oped  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3 
per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment  in  each  such  county,  including  for 
1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335, 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  establish  a 
fair  ainl  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration 
established  crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because 
of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  to  read  as  follows; 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the 
farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (c),  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  1966  and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for 
each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allotment  among  farms  in^ 
the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  y 
for  harvest  as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted  downward 
to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the  farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment;  Provided,  That  (i)  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its 
1964  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by 
7  per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion  program  nor  a  certificate 
program  was  in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  such  year;  and  (hi),  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or 
adjusted  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  peanlty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 
stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion, 
the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion 
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shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by 
7  per  centum.” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed.  .  . 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  language 
“e.xccpt  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and 
fb)  respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  This 
section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  sub- 

®®%^’scSfon'  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965  crops  of 
wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1967”,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  “payments  may  be 
made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
suDDort  rate  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  on  the  normal 
nroduction  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into  account  the  income  objectives  of 
the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to 
acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  substituting 
“navments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
for  the  acreage  diverted,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  production  on  such 
acreage  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from 
such  diversion,  the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  participation  m  the  program, 
and  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act”,  and  (3)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  fifteen  acres  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres  , 

Tlof'Sction  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary  may  permit 
all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar, 
sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans,  and  flax,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adeouate  supplv,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  ppport  program, 
knd  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  ii  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  TOnsideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  bo  applicable 
if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

(11)  Section  377  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  the  language 
in  parenthesis  and  bv  changing  the  colon  before  the  first  proviso  of  such  sentence 
to  a  period  and  striking  out  the  remainder  of  such  sentence. 

(12)  Section  379c  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  amount  of  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 

guilder  this  subtitle.”  ^  ,  j.  i  r  i 

*  Sec  10‘^  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops, 

section  379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ,  •  i  *-+1 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle 
shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  vears  1966  and  1967.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  '^hcat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he 
estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates 
will  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing 
vear  on  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued 
to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  price  and  income 
objectives  of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the 
mnoimt  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be  determined  for 
such  marketing  year  if  a  national  marketing  (piota  for  such  yeai  had  been  pio- 
claimed  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which 
will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each  faim 
shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the 
number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  m  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the 
resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage. 
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Sec.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1968  crop,  section  379b  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary” 
and  substituting  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  section  379d(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  substituting  the  following;  “The 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported 
for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  processed 
for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof 
and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation, 
and  wheat  processed  for  u.ses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 
Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or 
exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage 
distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or 
consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging.  Wheat  shipped  to  a 
Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and 
subsequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  w'hen  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  ‘food  products’  means  any  product 
composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  including 
beverage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.” 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products  sold,  or  removed  for  sale 
or  consumption  on  or  after  60  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such  60-day 
period. 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965” 
and  substituting  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1967”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out  “only  with 
respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting 
“with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  through 
1967”. 

(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1967”. 

Sec.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1966  crop — 

“(1)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  (a)  price 
support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  ecrtificates  shall  be  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines,  (6)  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support 
for  wheat  not  accomppied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri¬ 
ate,  taking  into  consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support 
is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  not  in  effect, 
the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing 
quota  is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved 
by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(3)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm 
shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm 
on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies 
with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
puyment  of  tlie  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
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of  section  379c(b),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  107.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage  allotment”,  wherever 
they  appear,  the  following;  “(less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage 
allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  108.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966,  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  among  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  109.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 


amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)”  after  “(8)”  and  adding  the 

following  new  subparagraph:  ,  *  , 

“(B)  ‘Projected  national  yield  as  applied  to  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  yiears  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  coii- 
ditioM  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 

production  practices.”  „  .  ,  , 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 
“(J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined 

on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  arop  in  the  county  during  each 
of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected 
county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting 
such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production 

prac^e,  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined 

on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each 
of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected 
farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such 
yield  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of 
the  fifth  sentence  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the 
farm”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  section, 
by  inserting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it  appears, 

the  word  “knowingly”.  i  +  j  f  i  +  ■  iora 

Sec  111  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1966, 

paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ,  ,  r  •  v,  + 

“(9)  ‘Normal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of  rice  or  wheat 
means  the  projected  farm  yield  times  such  numbdr  of  acres  and,  as  applied  to 
any  number  of  acres  of  cotton,  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such 

number  of  acres.”  ,  ,  .  j  ,  u  •  +i, 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 


TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  201 .  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 

by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e) :  ,  o,  x  in 

“(e)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which 
is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section  16(i)  ot 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  prcmucer 
shall  oarticipate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  becre- 
tarv,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the 
producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base.  In  addition  to  price  support 
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provided  under  suljsections  (;i)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  be  marie  available  to  producers  in 
such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take 
into  account  the  extent  of  participation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in-kind 
shall  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  program:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered 
as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effecti\'e 
operation  of  the  price  support  program.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem 
for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than 
the  current  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers 
divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such 
operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  payments-in-kind  under  this  sui)section  (e)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formu¬ 
lated  under  such  subsections  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserwation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

“(1)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage 
diversion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices 
of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without  regard  to 
provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricultural  conserva¬ 
tion  program,  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  lie  made  to  producers 
who  divert  acreage  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  con¬ 
servation  use  and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  croiiland  devoted  in  1959 
and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such 
rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  taking  into  consideration 
the  loss  of  production  on  such  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from 
such  diversion,  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve*  the  acreage  reduction 
goal,  and  the  payments-in-kind  made  available  undc'r  section  105(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
piovisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  fla.x,  if  he  determines  that  such 
proclxiction  of  the  commodity  is  nooded  to  provide  an  adc^cpiatc  supply  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sui)port  program  and  will"  iiot 
adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with 
respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  bo  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration 
the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  term  ‘feed 
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gains’  moans  corn,  grain  sorghnms,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
ijarlcy.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take 'such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such 
diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents,  the  acreage 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed 
50  iier  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  tarin  devoted  to  feed  grams  m 
the  crop  years  1050  and  19G0  or  25  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secrc- 
tarv  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal  tor  the 
croi).  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced 
on  the  farm  during  the  crop  years  19.5'.),  1960  and  19G1,  pursuant  to  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricultiire  Act  of 
1962  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established  under 
section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  the  feed  gram  base  acreage  tor 
the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  m  acreage  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  production, 
and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography.  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  p 
amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  m  order  to 
establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  sqch  State  or 
county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
payments  to  producers  in  adyance  of  determination  of  performance. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State 
for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  gram  bases  established  for  farms 
in  the  State  for  apportioninent  to  farms  <311  which  there  were  no  acreages 
devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  graiiis, 
the  past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  foi 
his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  gram  base  so  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grams  on 
the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  pGO  for  pm-poses  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  cmnservatioi 
nayments  for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  gram  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  16  (i). 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing  of  payments 
under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitab  e 
basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing  contracts.  , 

“(5)  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  foi  feed 
grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  SecretaiT 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  ^ 

shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  becretaiy,  assist 
the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grams  with  which 
Coimnodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  avail- 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement 
previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection 

action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  dis 
aster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  m  the  supply  of  feed 

Sec^^203  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning  with  “the  requirements  and 
ending  with  “Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and’’  and  substituting  therefor  the  require¬ 
ments^  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are 
made  to  farmers,  and  price  support  may  be  extended  or  . 
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TITLE  III— RICE 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  strikmg  out  sections  380a  through  380p  and  substituting  the  following: 

“Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer  is  preponderantly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not 
move  in  interstate  of  foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce.  Unreasonably 
low  prices  of  rice  to  producers  impair  their  purchasing  power  for  nonagricultural 
products  and  place  them  in  a  position  of  serious  disparity  with  other  industrial 
groups.  The  conditions  affecting  the  production  of  rice  are  such  that  without 
I'ederal  assistance,  producers  cannot  effectively  prevent  disastrously  low  prices 
for  rice.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  assist  rice  producers  in  obtaining  fair  prices 
to  regulate  the  price  of  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  subtitle.  ’ 


“rice  marketing  aleocatjon 

“Sec.  380b.  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice  for  the  19G6  or  1967  crop 
a  nee  marketing  allocation  program  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  shall  be 
in  effect  as  provided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  pro-  - 
gram  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  f 
nee  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  rice  which  in  V 
determining  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  he  estimated  would  be 
used  for  domestic  consumption  except  for  .seed,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation 
percentage  winch  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation 
IS  of  the  amount  of  rice  determined  by  multiplying  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment  by  the  projected  national  yield.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  rice  marketing 
allocation  for  such_  marketing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  ob- 
tamed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  rice 
t>y  the  projected  farm  yield  of  rice,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  hun¬ 
dredweights  by  the  allocation  percentages  established  by  the  Secretary  within 
the  ranges  prescribed  in  the  schedule  below:  Provided,  That  in  any  State  or  ad- 
ministrative  area  in  which  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by  the  producers  on  the  farm,  each  producer  shall 
receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  determined  by  multiplying  the  jiroducer’s 
rice  acreage  allotment  for  such  State  or  area  by  his  projected  yield  of  rice  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  multiplying  the  result  of  such  allocation 
percentages. 


Estimated  production  on  allotted  acres  {allotment  multi¬ 
plied  by  projected  yield) 


Allocation  percentage 


First  500  hundredweights  and  less. 

501  hundredweights  to  1,500  hundred¬ 
weights,  inclusive. 

More  than  1,500  hundredweights. 


Not  less  than  national  allocation  per¬ 
centage  or  more  than  55  per  centum. 
Not  less  than  national  allocation  per¬ 
centage  or  more  than  45  per  centum. 
National  allocation  percentage. 


The  additional  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  as  a  result  of  using 
allocation  percentages  in  excess  of  the  national  allocation  percentage  shall  be 
financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  acreage  allotment  referred 
to  in  this  section  shall  be  the  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  35.3(b) 
before  any  of  such  allotment  is  voluntarily  surrendered  or  such  allotment  is 
increased  by  any  reapportioned  allotment  as  provided  in  section  353(e)  of  this  Act 


r 


“marketing  certificates 

Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of  rice  marketing 
certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program 
IS  in  effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers  on  any  farm  with  respect  to 
which  certificates  are  issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  rice,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certificates.  The  rice  marketing 
certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in 
the  amount  of  the  farm  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  marketing  year  begins  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the 
farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
any  producer  for  any  marketing  year  in  any  State  or  administrative  area  where 
producer  allotments  are  established  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  producer's  rice 
marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual  acreage  of  rice 
planted  by  the  producer  in  such  State  or  area  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
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in  which  the  marketing  year  begins  multiplied  by  the  producer’s  projected  yield 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  rice  marketing  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

“(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  rice  marketing  certificates  with 
respect  to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  in  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty 
is  assessed  for  any  commodity  on  such  farm. 

“(c)  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  market¬ 
ing  j^ear,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  the 
face  value  per  hundredweight  of  marketing  certificates  w'hich  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  accompanied  by  certificates 
(certificate  rice)  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  not  accompanied  by 
certificates  (non-certificate  rice). 

“(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers  thereof  shall  be  represented  by  such 
documents,  marketing  cards,  records,  accounts,  certifications,  or  other  statements 
or  forms  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  amount  of  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  this  subtitle. 

“marketing  restrictions 

“Sec.  380d.  (a)  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable  only  in  accordance 

with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  legally 
held  by  any  person  shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  if 
tendered  to  the  Corporation  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  rice  in  the  United  States  shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  processed  rice  or  removing  processed  rice  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption,  acciuire  marketing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  hundred¬ 
weights  of  rice  from  which  such  processed  rice  was  obtained,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  rice  which  is  both  produced  and  processed  in  Pureto  Rico  or  in  any 
State  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  is  established  under  section  353  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  (i)  rice 
processed  for  donation,  (ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii) 
rice  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or 
agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
noncommercial.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or 
removals  for  sale  or  consumption  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect 
to  which  they  are  issued,  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for 
sale  or  consumption  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  on  on  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  anj' 
marketing  year  to  be  aqcuired  to  cover  sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the 
date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  rice  harvested  in  such  calendar  year  begins 
to  be  marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  even  though  such  rice  is  martketed 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  marketing  certificates  for  such 
marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the  date 
so  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  any  processed  rice  with 
respect  to  which  certificates  were  acquired,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the 
rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice.  Such  payments  may  be  in  cash  or 
in  kind,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  satisfactory  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as 
mav  be  required,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  any  per¬ 
son  required  to  have  marketing  certificates  in  order  to  market  processed  rice  or 
remove  such  rice  for  sale  or  consumption  may  be  permitted  to  market  or  remove 
such  rice  without  having  first  acquired  marketing  certificates. 

“import  restrictions 

“Sec.  380e.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  jmar 
for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect, 
imports  processed  rice  into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  marketing  certificates 
covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 
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“assistance  in  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing  certificates 

"Sec.  380f.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing 
certificates,  the  Corumodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  buy  and 
sell  marketing  certificates  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  may  authorize  the  Corporation  to  issue  and  sell 
certificates  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such 
regulations  may  authorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates  to 
charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  thereof,  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  estimated  administrative  costs  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  estimated  interest  incurred  on 
funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in  certificates  purchased  by  it. 

“authoritt  to  facilitate  transition 

“Sec.  380g.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines 
be  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  program  currently  in  effect  to 
the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion  of  the  rice  in  rough  or  processed  form  in  the 
channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program  under  this  subtitle  from  the 
marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to 
processors  covering  such  rise  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
Any  such  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  308h.  This  section  shall  apply  to  processors,  exporters,  importers,  and 
warehousemen  of  rice  in  rough  or  processed  form  and  all  persons  purchasing, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  rice  marketing  certificates.  Any  such  person  shall, 
from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secretary  such  infor¬ 
mation  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Such  information  shall  be  reported 
and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept, 
or  of  obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  report,  but  not  so 
furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such  books,  papers, 
records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memorandums  as 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of  such  person. 

“regulations 

“Sec.  380i.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  including  but  not  limited  to  regulations 
governing  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing  certificates. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  380j.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

“(a)  ‘processing  of  rice’  means  subjecting  rough  rice  for  the  first  time  to 
any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results  in  the 
production  of  processed  rice; 

“(b)  ‘processed  rice’  means  ‘brown  rice’  as  defined  in  the  United  States 
Standards  for  Brown  Rice,  ‘milled  rice’  as  defined  in  the  United  States 
Standards  for  Milled  Rice,  including  special  grades  of  brown  and  milled  rice, 
and  such  other  rice  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

“(c)  ‘United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

“(d)  ‘rough  rice  equivalent’  means  the  quantity  of  rough  rice  normally 
used,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  production  of  a 
particular  quantity  and  type  of  processed  rice,  with  appropriate  adjustments 
for  broken  kernels,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

“(e)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for  consump¬ 
tion.’’ 

Sec.  302.  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  (i)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  after  the  words  “subsection  (b)  of 
section  379(d)’’  the  words  “,  subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or  section  380e’’,  (ii) 
by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the  words  “this  subtitle’’  the  words  “or  subtitle 
E’’,  after  the  words  “by  section  379h’’  the  words  “and  section  380h’’,  and  im- 
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mediately  preceding  the  words  “marketing  certificates”  the  words  “wheat  or 
rice”  and  (iii)  by  changing  in  subsection  (d)  the  words  “any  marketing  certificate” 
to  read  “any  wheat  or  rice  marketing  certificate”. 

Sec.  303.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  after  section  107  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  the  level 
of  price  support  for  the  crops  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966 
and  1967  shall  be  as  follows:  . 

“(1)  If  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  price  support  tor 
rice  accompanied  by  marketing  certficates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  less  than 
65  per  centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  determines;  and  price  support  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  market¬ 
ing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  rice  during  the 
harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for 
United  States  rice  producers,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified 
in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act  and  the  price  of  rice  in  world  markets. 

“(2)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators. 

“(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  will  not  exceed 
the  normal  supply  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by 
producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  rice  produced  on  a  farm 
shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  on  the  farm  or  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  rice  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the 
producer  shares  in  the  production  of  rice.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect  for  the  crop  of  rice,  a  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  rice 
produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  rice.”  _  .  . 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  in  section  407  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following;  “Provided  further,  That  if  a  rice  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support  price  for  rice  shall  be  the  support 
price  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  352  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 

is  amended  to  read  as  follows  effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop: 

“Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested 
because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments,  produce  an  arnount 
of  rice  not  less  than  60,000,000  hundredweights  adequate,  together  with  the 
estimated  carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in  such  calendar  year,  to 
make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  commencing  in  such  calendar 
year  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year 
for  which  the  allotment  is  being  determined,  the  estimated  exports  for  such  year, 
and  an  adequate  carryover.  Such  national  acreage  allotment  shall  be  proclaimed 
not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  6.  ,  , 

Sec.  306.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows. 

“(g)  If,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  rice,  the  owner  or  landlord  of  any  farrn 
in  a  State  or  administrative  area  in  which  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  has  evicted  or 
evicts  any  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  his  farm  without  just  cause,  or  has  required 
or  requires  that  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rental  custom¬ 
arily  paid  in  the  community  for  similar  land  for  rice  production,  a  sum  of  money 
or  any  thing  or  service  of  value,  or  has  forced  or  forces  a  tenant  or  sharecropper 
by  coercion,  subterfuge,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  vacate  the  farm  of  the 
owner  or  landlord  or  abandon  the  crop  of  rice  produced  by  the  tenant  or  share¬ 
cropper  on  such  farm  without  just  cause,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  allotment  next  established  for  the  farm 
and  for  each  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  such  regulations: 
Provided,  That  if  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a  crop  year  has  been  established 
at  the  time  the  determination  under  this  subsection  is  made  but  rice  for  such  year 
has  not  been  planted,  the  rice  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  herein.” 
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TITLE  IV - WOOL 


National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended,  as  follows: 

«tI  py  ^6^®ting  the  second  sentence  of  section  702  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

It  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national 
security  and  in  promotion  of  the  general  economic  welfare,  to  support  the  price  of 
wool  in  such  manner  and  at  such  level  as  will  encourage  the  domestic  production 
of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s  requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to  both 
producers  and  consumers,  minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and 
not  result  in  such  an  increase  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices  and 
reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep  production.” 

(2)  By  deleting  from  section  703  “March  31,  1966”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
December  31,  1967”. 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  after  the  close  of  the 
19bo  marketing  year,  by  deleting  from  section  703  all  of  the  provisions  following 
the  second  sentence  and  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

“The  price  for  wool  marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and  1967 
marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  within  the  three  ranges  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  schedule  as  the  Secretarv  determines  necessary  to 
encourage  production  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title:  | 

“Quantity  of  wool  (both  shorn  and  pulled),  grease  basis,  Levels  of  Support  based  on  parity  price  on  date  o'' 
marketed  by  a  producer  announcement  thereof 


First  2,000  pounds -  Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  75  or 

more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 

X  r  parity  price. 

Next  5,000  pounds -  Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  70  or 

more  than  85  per  centum  of  the 

parity  price. 

Excess  over  7,000  pounds -  Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65  or 

more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 

parity  price. 


“The  quantity  of  pulled  wool  marketed  in  the  form  of  unshorn  lambs  shall  be 
the  rate  of  four  pounds  of  wool  per  hundredweight  of  live  animals 
sold.  The  price  for  mohair  marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and  1967 
marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  levels  of  support  for  mohair  as 
tor  wool.  Mohair  support  prices  shall  not  deviate  more  than  15  per  centum 
above  or  below  the  percentage  of  the  parity  price  at  which  wool  is  supported 
within  comparable  weight  ranges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  establish  and  announce  the  levels  of  price  support 
tor  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing  year  as  will  permit 
producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such  marketing  year.” 

TITLE  V— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 


^0^  of  fho  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

1  changing  the  word  “three”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  to  the 
word  “five”. 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  “or”  immediately  preceding  the  word  “other”  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  in.serting  immediately  after  the  word  “uses” 
a  comma  and  the  words  “or  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect  and 
conserv'e  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources  and 
prevent  air  and  water  pollution”. 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

‘  (4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative  cover 
®^P>ration  of  the  contract  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
103(a)(3)  hereof.” 

(4)  By  changing  the  word  “all”  to  “such”  in  each  of  the  two  places  it  appears  in 
paragraph  (6) (A)  of  subsection  (a),  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
giaph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  “as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate.” 
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(5)  By  amending  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows; 

“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the  county  or 
area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or  area; 
and”. 

(6)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  to 
read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary  may  make  the  annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the 
contract  period  upon  approval  of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  desirable.” 

(7)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following;  “A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed  by  regulation 
to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the 
contract.” 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county  shall  be  limited  to  a 

percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county.” 

Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  “The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1965-1970  to  be 
carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1979.” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “cover”  in  subsection  (b)  the 
following:  “entered  into  during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960”. 

(3)  By  deleting  the  words  “$450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year”  in  subsection 
(c)  and  substituting  therefor  the  following:  “in  excess  of  amounts  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriation  Acts.” 

Sec.  503.  Sections  111  and  114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  are  amended 

as  follows:  ,  „  ,  , 

(1)  Section  111  is  amended  by  deleting  the  wmrds  “water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  word  “other”. 

(2)  Section  114  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two  words  thereof  and  suli- 
stituting  therefor  the  words  “Except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 

no  person”.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Sec.  504.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
“(a)”  after  “Sec.  118.”  and  adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retirement  of 
cropland  to  non-crop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  to  any  other  Federal 
agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland 
^for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  Avildlife 
Pand  recreational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will 
establish,  protect  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution.” 

Sec.  505  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is  repealed,  except 
that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate  any  penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  ot 
Ao-riculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage  and  allotment  hi^ory 
applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  in  order  to  establish 
or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other  approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any 
Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  prograin. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and  subsections  (W  v-j) 

(4)  and  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing  thereunder  to 
persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements  prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be 
preserved. 
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TITLE  VI— TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Norwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  if  he 
determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved, 
(1)  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  base  acreage,  acreage-poundage  quota,  or  sugar  proportionate  share  (here¬ 
inafter  referred  to  as  “allotment”  is  established  under  any  Federal  statute  which 
is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  history  of  production  of  a  commodity  on  the 
farm  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  of  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may  permit 
the  producer  to  whom  an  allotment  has  been  apportioned  under  any  Federal 
statute  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  a  commodity  by  the  producer 
to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  by  devise  or  other  means  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to 
all  or  any  part  of  such  producer  allotment  to  another  person;  and  (3)  may  permit 
the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  by  him:  Provided,  That  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State,  (ii)  no  transfer  of 
an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted 
unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder,  and  (iii)  no  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county  committee 
of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines 
that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  transfer  of 
an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acreage  history  and 
marketing  quota  attributable  to  such  allotment:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  a 
transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted 
on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred  and  the  production  pursuant 
to  the  lease  and  transfer  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  allotments 
for  years  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  the  farm  to  which  such 
allotrnent  is  transferred.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of 
the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has 
a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre,  reasonable  limits  on  the  size  of  the  resulting 
allotments  on  farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  and  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary.  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period 
in  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conver¬ 
sion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment 
provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer 
is  made  shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment  shall 
be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Sec.  602.  Sections  316  and  353(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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‘(fi  The  term  'foreign  principal’  has  the 
same  iSeaning  as  when  used  In  the  Foreign 
Agents  Heglstratlon  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
except  th&  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
person  wh^s  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

“(2)  TheNerm  ‘agent  of  a  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal’  means  aW  person  who  acts  as  an  agent, 
Tepresentatlve,  l^ployee,  or  servant,  or  any 
person  who  acts  na  any  other  capacity  at  the 
order,  request,  or  'imder  the  direction  or  con¬ 
trol,  of  a  foreign  prlWlpal  or  of  a  person  any 
substantial  portion  o^whose  activities  are  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  sti^wrvlsed,  directed,  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  principal.” 

(b)  Chapter  11  of  titl^^S,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  addingSyJ  the  end  there¬ 
of  a  new  section  as  follows; 

‘‘§  219.  Officers  and  employeeX  acting  as 
agents  of  foreign  princlwls 

“Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  in  the  executive^egisla- 
tive,  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Goveri^ent 
or  in  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  includ¬ 
ing  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  or  acts  a^in 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  required  to  regn^ 
ter  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registratior 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  fined  not’ 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

“Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
employment  of  any  agent  of  a  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal  as  a  special  Government  employee  in 
any  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  employ¬ 
ing  agency  certifies  that  such  employment  is 
required  in  the  national  Interest.  A  copy  of 
any  certification  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  forwarded  by  the  head  of  such  agency  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  filed  with  the  registration  state¬ 
ment  and  other  documents  filed  by  such 
agent,  and  made  available  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

(c)  (1)  The  sectional  analysis  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item : 

“613.  Contributions  by  agents  of  foreign 
principals.” 

(2)  ’The  sectional  analysis  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  chapter  11  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

“219.  Officers  and  employees  acting  as  agents 
of  foreign  principals.” 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ninety^ 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideni/^  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsidei/the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passecL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  move  to that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  th^table  was 
agreed  to. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  communication  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  main¬ 
tain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower 
Government  costs  and  promote  foreign 
trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  op¬ 
portunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ACREAGE-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.R.  5721,  Calendar  No.  135, 
the  tobacco  acreage-poundage  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5721)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  acreage-poundage  marketing  quotas 
for  tobacco,  to  amend  the  tobacco  price 
support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
^amendments  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 
:ord  “of”,  to  strike  out  “excessive  sup- 
p^^es  in  order  to  achieve  the  policy  of  th( 
AcV  and  insert  “supplies  to  the  reser 
sup^  level.  Any  such  downward  ^d- 
justrnmt  shall  not  exceed  10  per  ceufium 
of  sucftv  estimated  utilization  and  ex¬ 
ports”:  (^page  3,  line  10,  after  l^e  word 
“reserve.”,^  insert  “In  determi^ng  fai-m 
acreage  allo^ents  for  Flue-g^n-ed  tobac¬ 
co  for  1965,  tne  1965  farm^otment  de¬ 
termined  imdeX^ection  3^  shall  be  ad¬ 
justed  in  lieu  or^he  acreage  allotment 
for  the  immediate^  p^eding  year.”;  on 
page  4,  line  2,  aftek/^e  word  “in”,  to 
strike  out  “like  majnW-,  except  that  the 
five  most  recentycrop^ears  for  which 
data  are  availaj^  shallNae  used  instead 
of  the  period ^*959  to  19^”  and  insert 
“the  same  n^iner”;  in  lin^ll,  after  the 
word  “be”,Jco  strike  out  “th^um  of  75 
per  centmn  of  the  average  ofNdie  three 
highest ^ars  and  25  per  centurk  of  the 
natiomfl  average  yield  goal  but  less 
thanj^  on  page  5,  line  9,  after  “(6rC  to 
str^e  out  “except  that  in  lieu  of  the^ve 
consecutive  crop  years  beginning  wii 
(959  the  five  most  recent  crop  years  fo^ 
'which  data  are  available  for  the  kind  of 
tobacco  shall  be  used”;  on  page  8,  line  25, 
after  the  word  “within”,  to  strike  out 
“thirty”  and  insert  “forty -five”;  on  page 
9,  line  19,  after  the  word  “period.”,  to 
insert  “If  marketing  quotas  on  an  acre- 
age-poundage  basis  are  not  approved  by 
more  than  66%  per  centum  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  voting  in  such  referendum,  the  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  shall 
continue  in  effect  as  theretofore  pro¬ 
claimed  under  section  312(a) .”;  on  page 
11,  line  2,  after  the  word  “under”,  to 
strike  out  “subsections  (b)  or  (c)  or  a 
referendum  on  acreage  poundage  quotas 
under  this  subsection”  and  insert  “sub¬ 
section  (b)  or  a  referendum  on  acreage- 
poundage  quotas  under  this  subsection, 
and  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  holding 
of  any  special  referendum  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (c) .”  ”;  on  page  12,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18,  to  insert  “and  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  community  average  yield”;  on 
page  13,  line  15,  after  the  word  “may”, 
to  insert”  (except  in  the  case  of  Burley 
tobacco,  or  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not 


subject  to  section  316)  ”;  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  “transferred.”,  to  insert  “Trans¬ 
fers  of  acreage  allotments  for  1965  xmder 
section  316  on  the  basis  of  leases  eMCuted 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  a  pregiam 
for  the  1965  crop  of  fiue-cui’^ tobacco 
under  this  section  may  be  aj^roved  or 
ratified  by  the  county  comgjfittee  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  tot  the  amount 
of  allotment  transferred  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  iR^he  same  propor¬ 
tion  that  the  allotm^  of  the  farm  from 
which  it  is  transf^red  is  increased  or 
decreased  under  ^is  section.”;  on  page 
14,  line  12,  afte^he  word  “per  centum”, 
to  insert  “(12^per  centum  in  the  case 
of  Burley  tobacco)”;  on  page  16,  line  2, 
after  the  word  “be”,  to  strike  out  “appli¬ 
cable,”  ”  ^d  insert  “applicable.”;  after 
line  2,  tc>^nsert: 

(h)  Ifctwlthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tWe  section,  for  any  year  subsequent  to 
the ^rst  year  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
mglQe  effective  under  this  section  for  Burley 

)acco — 

( 1 )  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  Burley 
tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  smallest  of  (A)  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  the  farm  for  such  first 
year,  (B)  the  acreage  allotment  established 
for  such  first  year  for  a  farm  which  had  an 
acreage  allotment  of  five-tenths  of  an  acre  for 
the  year  preceding  such  first  year,  or  (C)  10 
per  centum  of  the  cropland;  and 

(2)  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  Burley 
tobacco  under  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  minimum  allotment  provided  by 
clause  (1)  multiplied  by  the  farm  yield 
established  for  such  first  year  for  such  farm. 
Farm  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  which  the  provisions  of  (1)  and 
(2)  are  applicable  shall  be  subject  to  ad¬ 
justment  for  overmarketing  or  undermar¬ 
keting  or  reductions  required  by  subsection 
(f).  The  additional  acreage  and  quotas  re¬ 
quired  under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  and 
national  marketing  quota. 

(i)  If  an  acreage-poundage  {program  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  Is  approved  by  growers 
voting  In  the  special  referendum  under  sub¬ 
section  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  January  1,  1966 — 

( 1 )  Consult  with  representatives  of  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  tobacco  Indvxstry,  Including 
^growers.  State  farm  organizations,  and  co- 

)eratlve  associations,  in  meetings  held  for 
each  kind  of  tobacco,  to  receive  their  recom- 
mM^atlons  and  to  determine  the  need  for 
a  slMlar  or  modified  program  for  that  kind 
of  tOD^CO. 

(2)  ^nduct  a  study  and  report  to  the 
B:ouse  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  CMamittee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  on  experience  with  and  operation  of 
the  program,  Imd  make  recommendations  for 
any  modifications  needed  to  improve  the 
program.  Including  alternatives  adapted  to 
the  different  needk^f  other  kinds  of  tobacco. 

And,  on  page  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  insert  “(l^per  centum  in  the 
case  of  burley  tobacco  AT. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Norria  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  tobacco  pr^’am  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  mOst  successful 
farm  program  we  have.  FoNpany  years 
the  present  acreage  allotment  progi’am 
for  tobacco  worked  reasonablX  well  in 
maintaining  supplies  in  line  wWi  de¬ 
mand.  Prices  received  by  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  favorable.  Costs  tc^ythe 
Government  for  price  supports  on  tob^- 
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CO  n^e  been  held  to  a  minimum.  In 
fact,  many  years,  price  suppoi’ts  on 
tobacc^operated  with  no  costs  at  all  to 
the  Grovetoment.  For  a  number  of  years, 
the  steadW  increasing  demand  for  to¬ 
bacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  tended  in  offset  increased  per  acre 
yields.  Also,  mces  trended  upward,  en¬ 
abling  the  producer  associations  operat¬ 
ing  the  support  program  to  dispose  of 
their  holdings  at  p^ces  which  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  repa\^  their  loans  from 
CCC.  \ 

As  a  matter  of  facK  since  1933  the 
price  support  program  coirts  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  amount  to  only  $^million.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  19^  alone  the 
taxes  collected  by  Federal,  iBtate,  and 
local  governments  amount  toNnver  $39 
bUlion.  \ 

In  recent  years,  however  ej^ssive 
supplies  of  tobacco  have  accumulat^be- 
cause  of  accelerated  increases  in  per  ^re 
yields  on  some  kinds  of  tobacco,  esp^ 
daily  for  Flue-cured  and  hurley — whicns, 
account  for  about  nine-tenths  of  our  to¬ 
tal  tobacco  production.  During  the  5 
years,  1954-58,  Flue-cured  tobacco  yields 
average  1,509  pounds  per  acre.  In  1964, 
Flue-cured  yields  are  estimated  to  have 
averaged  2,203  pounds  per  acre,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  46  percent.  Similarly,  the  1964 
crop  of  Flue- cured  tobacco  was  5  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  the  1954  crop,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  acreage  grown 
in  1964  was  40  percent  less  than  the  1954 
acreage. 

The  hurley  story  is  quite  similar.  Bur¬ 
ley  yields  averaged  1,579  pounds  per  acre 
in  1954-58,  but  increased  to  an  all-time 
high  of  2,231  pounds  per  acre  in  1963. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  parts  of  the  burley-producing 
area  in  1964  but  yields  still  averaged 
over  2,000  pounds  per  acre — second  only 
to  the  1963  record. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  by  no  means 
reached  the  limit  in  yields  per  acre.  Re¬ 
search  conducted  by  both  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  by  the  land-grant  colleges 
clearly  shows  that  further  increases  in 
per-acre  yields  are  readily  obtainable. 
The  records  of  individual  farm  market¬ 
ings  which  are  maintained  in  the  county 
ASCS  offices  disclose  numerous  instances 
of  yields  as  high  as  3,500  pounds  per  acr^ 
with  some  rmining  even  higher.  / 

With  increased  yields  per  acreyrthe 
quality  of  U.S.  grown  tobacco  h^  de¬ 
teriorated  and  we  have  lost  vcioxf  Df  the 
export  market  for  our  tobacccy^  All  to¬ 
bacco  offered  for  sale  on  auction  markets 
is  graded  by  trained  Fed^l  graders. 
During  the  5  years,  1946-^31.1  percent 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco  marketed  in  the 
United  States  was  plac^ in  first,  second, 
and  third  qualities  bw^SDA  inspectors. 
During  the  5  yeary  1956-60,  only  14.4 
percent  was  plac^  in  the  first  three 
qualities.  For  the  1962  crop,  only  10.3 
percent,  or  abg^  one-third  as  much  as 
in  1946-50,  was  graded  into  the  first, 
second,  and/hird  qualities.  Since  Gov¬ 
ernment  g/ade  standards  for  Flue-cured 
tobacco  ywere  substantially  revised  in 
1963,  comparable  data  for  the  1963  and 
1964  ^ops  are  not  available. 

T^acco  grown  in  the  United  States 
ov^  the  years  has  been  noted  for  its  su- 
uiK-ior  quality.  It  has  been  the  hallmark 


of  quality  in  world  tobacco  trade.  His¬ 
torically,  there  has  been  a  strong  con¬ 
sumer  preference  for  tobacco  products 
made  from  U.S.  leaf.  High-quality  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  most  countries  of  the  world  have 
been  made  solely  from  U.S.  leaf  or  blends 
of  U.S.  leaf  with  domestic  or  other  im¬ 
ported  leaf. 

The  United  States  has  the  soil,  climate, 
research  program,  and  know-how  to  pro¬ 
duce  tobacco  far  superior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  in  any  other  area  of  the 
world.  U.S.  leaf  has  excelled  in  nearly 
all  phases  of  smoking  and  manufacturing 
qualities,  Including  flavor  and  aroma. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  has  become  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  world  tobacco 
trade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
now  accounts  for  aroimd  50  percent  of 
all  free  world  tobacco  exports  of  leaf  to¬ 
bacco.  In  spite  of  increased  demand  for 
flue-cured  from  world  markets,  the  U.S. 
export  level  has  remained  relatively  con¬ 
stant  at  about  450  million  pounds  annu¬ 
ally.  During  this  period,  our  competi¬ 
tors  have  been  moving  larger  and  larger 
Souantities  into  world  trade. 

Vn  1950-54,  an  average  of  about  670 
mNjon  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobaccoi 
movHfl  from  free  world  countries,  of  t^ 
total,N(^e  U.S.  share  was  about  66  per¬ 
cent.  luring  1955-59,  when  an  a^^age 
of  nearly^80  million  pounds  were^eing 
exported  free-world  counties,  the 
U.S.  share  \?as  60  percent — a  /frop  of  6 
percent  in  tlm  short  period  ol  time. 

For  1960-64>^e  U.S.  shajre  was  only  a 
little  over  50  p^ent,  ancyoased  on  pre- 
liminai-y  data,  th0^.S.  ^mre  in  1964  was 
only  45  percent.  \  / 

Recognizing  that  imrtess  some  remedial 
action  were  taken,  tne^ational  Tobacco 
Industry  Adviso^  Coinnilttee,  which, 
incidentally,  is  yC4-mei^er  group,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  t^es  of  tobacco  and  all 
segments  of  the  industry,  formed  speci¬ 
fically  to  adWse  the  Secretarv  of  Agri¬ 
culture  oiyrobacco  matters,  at>ts  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  period  Novembersl8  and 
19,  196^set  up  a  task  force  to  stu^  the 
problem.  Members  of  the  task'^rce 
weryohosen  from  the  Advisory  Comimt- 
te^  land-grant  colleges,  and  the  IDB. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  \ 

/  A  report  was  prepared  and  on  January 
15,  1965,  the  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  met  to  consider  it. 

The  report  of  the  task  force  dealt 
primarily  with  a  proposal  to  stabilize 
production  of  tobacco  by  means  of  an 
acreage-poundage  program.  An  acre¬ 
age-poundage  program  would  continue 
acreage  allotments,  and  in  addition  ap¬ 
portion  poundage  quotas  among  growers. 
This  would  provide  more  effective  adjust¬ 
ment  of  supplies  in  line  with  demand,  and 
would  provide  greater  incentive  for  qual¬ 
ity  improvement — an  essential  prerequi¬ 
site  if  exports  are  to  be  expanded.  The 
Advisory  Committee  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  principal  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  acreage-poundage  program  and 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  adopt  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  to¬ 
bacco  production.  It  was  recognized  that 
legislative  authority  was  necessary  be¬ 
fore  further  steps  could  be  taken. 

The  President,  in  part  of  his  agricul¬ 
tural  message  to  Congress  on  Febiniary  4, 
1965,  stated: 
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The  tobacco  program  must  also  be  reap¬ 
praised  this  year.  Yield  increases,  hlghe^ 
Government  costs,  deterioration  in  quali^ 
and  loss  of  foreign  markets  have  weakei^d 
what  has  been  a  highly  successful  progAm. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize  MOduc- 
tlon  and  marketing  limits  on  an  ^reage- 
poundage  basis.  Consideration  slymld  also 
be  given  to  revisions  in  our  progrinns  which 
will  make  American  tobacco  m^e  competi¬ 
tive  in  world  markets.  / 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to^e  President’s 
message  to  Congress  An  agriculture. 
Legislation  authorizim  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  acreage»^undage  program 
for  tobacco  was  iiwoduced  in  both  the 
Senate  and  Hou*  of  Representatives. 
Hearings  on  tl^  legislation  have  been 
held  in  Washi^ton,  and  also  in  the  Flue- 
cured  tobacoo  producing  areas — Flue- 
cured  tobac^  is  the  only  kind  of  tobacco 
that  woul^  be  affected  in  the  1965  crop 
year  iftne  proposed  legislation  becomes 
law.  Jme  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ^stifled  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
legMation  authorizing  an  acreage- 
pomidage  program  for  tobacco  at  hear- 
^gs  held  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
'Agriculture  Committee  on  February  9 
and  11,  respectively. 

On  March  23,  1965,  H.R.  5721,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  acreage-poundage  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  the  bill  in  an  amended 
form  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

'  The  computation  of  acreage-poundage 
quotas  is  as  follows: 

Whenever  acreage-poundage  quotas 
are  proclaimed,  the  Secretary  would  an- 
noimce  a  national  marketing  quota  equal 
to  the  amount  to  be  utilized  in  the  United 
States  and  exported  during  the  market¬ 
ing  year,  adjusted  up  or  down  as  needed 
to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  or  to 
reduce  supplies  Co  the  reserve  supply 
level.  The  downward  adjustment  could 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  such  utilization 
and  exports.  The  national  quota  would 
be  apportioned  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  The  national  quota  would  be 
converted  to  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  a  “national  aver¬ 
age  yield  goal” — a  yield  which  on  a  na¬ 
tional  average  basis  will  improve  or  in¬ 
jure  the  usability  of  the  tobacco  and  in- 
^ease  the  net  return  per  pound. 

>rhat  means  that  the  tobacco  they 
wooM  grow  would  be  of  better  quality 
and  iM'irig  a  better  price  in  the  market. 

Second.  Farm  acreage  allotments 
wuld  oe  established  by  adjusting  the 
farm  aci^ge  allotments  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  urJif ormly  so  that  the  total  of  the 
new  allotmeirts  equals  the  new  national 
acreage  allotment— less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  1  per^nt,  which  would  be  used 
to  provide  allotnrMits  for  new  farms  and 
to  correct  errors  mni  inequities. 

Mr.  President,  in^orking  with  any  of 
these  formulas,  therms  always  some  er¬ 
ror  made  in  computa^n  of  inequities. 
Some  new  farms  com^into  existence. 
The  1  percent  was  includM  here  to  take 
care  of  that  problem.  \ 

I  should  also  like  to  add  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  point  that  a  situatio^^as  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  on^or  two 
farmers  and  there  are  probably\everal 
others — who  this  year  bought  new  farms 
that  they  had  never  farmed  bertoe. 
However,  the  farms  had  tobacco  allot- 
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Mr^^TSTINAGA. 

Mr.  ai^TXON. 

Mr.  s\Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tu^in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CooLBS-  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHKtJHRin  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  of^ah. 

Mr.  Roybal  iinfive  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  irVfive  instances. 

SENATE  BILLVeFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate\f  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  atoeaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referi^  as  follows: 

S.  254.  An  act  to  authorize  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct.  Derate,  and 
maintain  the  Tualatin  Federal  r^amatlon 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purples:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul&r  Af¬ 
fairs. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNI 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig-' 
nature  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  307.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  relating  to  taxation  of 
motor  fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses 
and  to  an  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa¬ 
tion  proration  and  reciprocity. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  6  o’clock  and  25  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjommed  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  6,  1965,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu¬ 
tive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

860.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  “A  bill  to  main¬ 
tain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  In  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes”  (H.  Doc.  No. 
137) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

8617^A  letter  from  the  PresiaeiyR  Board  or 

Commissioners,  District  of  Coli^bla,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  ^glslation  en¬ 
titled  “A  bill  to  authorize  an|Jroprlatlons  for 
the  payment  of  rewards  to  £ftcilitate  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  fugitives  from  Dj^rlct  of  Columbia 
Institutions  and  conditi^al  release  and  pa¬ 
role  violators”;  to  tt^  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia^ 

862.  A  letter  fromr  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  EhArict  of  Columbia,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  draftyof  proposed  legislation  en¬ 
titled  “A  bill  io  amend  the  act  of  July  11, 
1947,  to  inclyae  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Blue  Department,  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  P^ice  Department  band,  and  for 
other  pyroses”;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Districjp^f  Columbia. 

ZQZ/Pi.  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Coxpmissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
Ing  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
iled  “A  bill  relating  to  compensation  of 


summer  school  personnel  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia”;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en¬ 
titled  "A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  Washington 
Aqueduct  by  the  Chief  of  Eingineers,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army”;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra¬ 
tor,  General  Services  Administration,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  report  listing  department  and  in¬ 
dependent  agencies  exercising  the  authority 
providing  for  information  on  contracts  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  experimental,  developmental,  or 
research  work  or  for  the  manufacturing  or 
fm-nishing  of  property  for  such  work  for 
period  July  1  through  December  31,  1964, 
pursuant  to  section  302  of  5  U.S.C.  630;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  of  lack  of  Information  on  construction 
costs  Incurred  by  sponsor-controlled  subcon¬ 
tractors  may  unduly  Increase  insured  mort- 
:ages  on  multifamily  housing  projects.  Ped¬ 
al  Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
e  Finance  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
GoiWrnment  Operations. 

86\  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Ge 
eral  c^he  United  States,  transmitting  a  Xe 
port  oiKunnecessary  costs  incurred  In/the 
Indirect  ^ocurement  of  selected  subs«tems 
and  acces^ries  for  the  P-3  alrcm^.  De¬ 
partment  o^^he  Navy;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  omeratlons 

868.  A  lette^^rom  the  Com^-oller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  UnitM  States,  traiufcitting  a  re¬ 
port  on  unncessarV  costs  Incun'ed  because  of 
acceptance  of  physi^lly  unqualified  enlisted 
members  in  the  Armed  Horces,  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Comtajfttee  on  Government 
operations. 

869.  A  letter  fronjAh^sUomptroller  Gen 
eral  of  the  Unlte^  StateV  transmitting  a 
report  on  potenthfl  savings^hrough  use  of 
Government-owBed  housing  meet  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  in  the  Orlando,  Fla.,  area. 
Federal  Hoiunng  Administration  Housing 
and  Home  Wmance  Agency,  and  Dtoartment 
of  Defens^  to  the  Committee  on\>overn- 
ment  Gyrations. 

870.  /i  letter  from  the  Archivist  df  the 
ffnlta*  States,  General  Services  Admlninra* 
tloiy^ransmitting  a  report  of  records  p 
pq^d  for  disposal  pursuant  to  63  Stat.  37' 

the  Committee  on  House  Administration.' 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  relative 
to  deferment  of  charges  for  the  period  1963 
through  1972  payable  by  the  Casper-Alcova 
Irrigation  District,-  Kendrick  project,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  to  permit  the  continuation  of  a  seep¬ 
age  control  program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-308;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  con¬ 
tract  proposed  with  the  Kansas-Bostwlck  Ir¬ 
rigation  District  No.  2,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  Kansas,  for  minor  construction  work, 
pursuant  to  70  Stat.  274;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  pursuant  to  section  313(e)  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  “A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
■tain  offenses  committed  in  connection  with 
highway  construction”;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

875.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  transmitting 


a  report  for  calendar  year  1964  with  respe^ 
to  tort  claims  paid  within  the  Agency,  pm- 
suant  to  28  U.S.C.  2672  and  2673;  to  the  Own- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  / 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Commisslon/>r,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Service,  ..UjS.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  transmittlng/an  order 
suspending  deportation  in  the  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pollock,  A-8862836,  puKftant  to  sec¬ 
tion  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  of  1952,  as  an^nded  by  Public 
Law  87-885;  to  the  Comnyttee  on  -the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

877.  A  letter  from  th€  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  and  Natu^lizatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jus^e,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible^o  the  United  States,  pur¬ 
suant  to  secti^  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (il)  of  the 
Immigration  ^id  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  op  the  Judiciary. 

878.  A  la^r  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
mlgrationr  and  Nationality  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partmeBv  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
ordery  suspending  deportation  in  certain 
casMf  and  lists  of  persons  involved,  pursuant 
■to  Section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 

.tionality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  Pub- 

c  Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im¬ 
migration  £uid  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens 
and  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  authority 
is  contained  in  section  212(d)(3)  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  pursuant  to 
section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

880.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  an  amend¬ 
ment  reducing  the  request  for  appropriations 
transmitted  in  the  budget  for  1966  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  (H.  Doc.  No.  138);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB¬ 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  pui’suant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1965,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
April  2,  1965: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  H.R.  7091.  A  bill  making  supple- 
lental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
^ding  June  30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes: 
wi^out  amendment  (Kept.  No.  224) .  Re- 
feri^  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tlT®  State  of  the  Union. 

Und^clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  pursuant 
to  the  oNjer  of  the  House  of  March  31, 
1965,  the  Allowing  bill  was  reported  on 
April  3,  196 

Mr.  HAYS:  Jtommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  7064.  A  bin^  amend  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Buildings  Act\f  1926,  as  amended,  with¬ 
out  amendment  (w^t.  No.  225).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of^e  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XaP.  pui’suant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  or\March  31, 
1965,  the  following  biU  was  i^roduced 
on  April  2, 1965: 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 

HJL  7091.  A  bUl  making  supplementili^ ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30,  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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[Ifiiroduced  and  referred  April  5,  1965] 
Un^r  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  ai^resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally^ef erred  as  follows: 

By  Mk  ASPINAIi; 

H.R.  7092.  A.  bill  to  expand,  extend,  and 
accelerate  the  iKillne  water  conversion  pro¬ 
gram  conducteoN.  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  otaer  purposes;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior Nand  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.B.  7093.  A  bill  to  pVovide  grants  for  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and^the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  all^late  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistentSunemployment 
and  underemployment  in  ecokpnaically  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  and  regions;  to  tnV  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  \ 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah:  \ 

H.R.  7094.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  e3^ise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communicatlons^serv- 
ices  or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  \Vays 
and  Means.  \ 

By  Mr.  CAMERON;  \ 

H.R.  7095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intern^ 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  'on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVENGER; 

H.R.  7096.  A  bill  to  provire  grants  for  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  and  regions;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  IMr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  7097.  A  bill  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro¬ 
mote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  7098.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
to  permit  the  participation  of  retired  em¬ 
ployees  of  employers,  employees  of  certain 
labor  organizations  and  employees  of  certain 
trust  funds  as  well  as  certain  self-employed 
persons  to  participate  as  beneficiaries  of  wel¬ 
fare  and  pension  trust  funds;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD : 

H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial  assistance,  and  the  planning  and 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  economically  disy 
tressed  areas  and  regions;  to  the  Commit^ 
on  Public  Works.  / 

By  Mr.  FOGARTY :  / 

H.R.  7100.  A  bill  to  provide  for  theyestata- 
lishment  and  operation  of  a  Natlon^Techi- 
cal  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  / 

By  Mr.  JOELSON:  / 

H.R.  7101.  A  bill  to  amende  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  mrovlde  an  addi¬ 
tional  income  tax  exempt!^  for  a  taxpayer 
supporting  a  dependent  ymo  is  mentally  re¬ 
tarded;  to  the  Commlttea^n  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McDOW^L: 

H.R.  7102.  A  bill  ty  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  Unpose  certain  additional 
conditions  on  the  oHscontinuanoe  of  passenger 
train  operationsj'to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Fore^n  Commerce. 

By  Mr^ORRlS: 

H.R.  7103/^A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  larerior  to  contract  with  the  Middle 
Rio  Gr^de  Conservancy  District  of  New 
Mexic^for  the  payment  of  operation  and 
maiiUrenance  charges  on  certain  Pueblo  In¬ 


dian  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS; 

H.R.  7104.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment  of 
interest  for  delinquent  mineral  leasing  ob¬ 
ligations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN:  ' 

H.B.  7105.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continua¬ 
tion  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO; 

H.R.  7106.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  section  705(b)  of  the  Labor -Manage¬ 
ment  Reporting  and  Disclosime  Act  of  1959 
and  to  amend  the  first  provision  of  section 
8(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania; 

H.R.  7107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  7108.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
W  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
omer  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
m^  Operations. 

\By  Mr.  SLACK; 

H.IlSi7109.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  pub¬ 
lic  worBe  and  development  facilities,  other 
financial ''assistance,  and  the  planning  an^ 
coordination  needed  to  alleviate  conditions ^ 
substantial  ^d  persistent  vmemployment  smd 
uderemplojmNjt  in  economically  dlstnKsed 
areas  and  regions;  to  the  Committee  ys  Pub¬ 
lic  Works.  \  / 

By  Mr.  TUiNeY:  / 

H.R.  7110.  A  bill  to  amend  tit^  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to'provlde  t^t  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  iNf  liis yw  her  entitle¬ 
ment  to  benefits  by  reasim  ar  a  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occrus  ajreer  he  or  she  at¬ 
tains  age  62;  to  the  Comnrfi^tee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  /  'S. 

By  Mr.  KING  of ^tah : 

H.R.  7111.  A  bill  t^mend  the'^deral  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  s^ms  to  provide  jmther  for 
the  prevention  oDuccidents  in  ooal^nines;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Education  and  Lmmr. 

By  Mr.^cCULLOCH;  \ 

H.B.  7112. yA  bill  to  guarantee  the  rigM  to 
vote  underyRie  15th  amendment  to  the  Con-, 
stitution  /(t  the  United  States;  to  the  Coi»^ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  \ 

^y  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.Br  7113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tiourof  professional  services  of  qualified  con¬ 
suming  engineers  in  private  industry  in 
(fonnection  with  public  works  and  other  proj- 
^ects  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7114.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of  postage  on 
fourth-class  mail,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

■  By  Mr.  SENNER: 

H.R.  7115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribes  by  making  available  to 
them  surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California; 

H.R.  7116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  to  correct  certain 
physical  defects  of  veterans  during  the  course 
of  their  hospitalization  in  a  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  facility;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs. 

H.B.  7117.  A  bill  to  provide  a  realistic  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  rates  of  subsistence  al¬ 
lowances  paid  to  disabled  veterans  pursuing 


vocational  rehabilitation  training  and  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  deceased  or  perma¬ 
nently  and  totally  disabled  veterans  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  under  the  war 
orphans’  educational  assistance  program;  ta 
the  Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  / 

H.B.  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of yime 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  child^m  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-coiulected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  5(^ercent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  wan^rphans’ 
educational  assistance  program;  ^ the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Veterans’  Affairs.  / 

H.R.  7119.  A  bill  to  amend  krtle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provjue  increases  in 
the  rates  of  disability  comn^sation  to  reflect 
the  increase  in  the  costyof  living  from  the 
year  1933;  to  the  Cornmittee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs.  / 

H.R.  7120.  A  bill  t^ amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38,  United  Stajles  Code,  to  extend  to  all 
totally  disabled  ^^erans  the  same  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  time  linnts  for  pursuing  vocational 
rehabilitation  gaining  as  was  authorized  for 
blinded  veteyftns  by  Public  Law  87-591,  and 
to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  limit^g  of  periods  for  pursuing  such 
training^'  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affair^’ 

/By  Mr.  BURKE; 

I^.  7121.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
p^lic  works  and  development  facilities, 
^her  financial  assistance,  and  the  planning 
mnd  coordination  needed  to  alleviate  condi¬ 
tions  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
pioyment  and  underemployment  in  eco¬ 
nomically  distressed  areas  and  regions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  7122.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5051(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid 
small  business  and  discourage  continued 
concentration  in  the  brewing  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 

H.R.  7123.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1498 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  use  or  manufacture,  in  certain  cases,  by 
or  for  the  United  States  of  any  invention 
described  in  and  coveted  by  a  patent  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7124.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  land  with 
the  county  of  Del  Norte,  Calif.,  and  for  other 
purposes;„.to  the  .Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  B.  FORD  : 

H.R.  7125.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  to 
^ote  under  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
^tution  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
n^tee  on  the  Judiciary, 
s,  \  By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD; 

\H.N7126.  a  Bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  ^ecurity  Act  to  provide  that  a  sur¬ 
vivor  b^eficiary  shall  not  lose  his  or  her 
entltleme^  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  oi\ren»arriage  which  occurs  after  he  or 
she  attains  a«  62;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  \ 

By  Mry  MhiVICKER : 

H.B.  7127.  A-bin^o  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  CTunmunicatlon  services  or 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  \ 

By  Mr.  MATSUN^A: 

H.R.  7128.  A  bill  to  arntod  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prov^e  that  a  survivor 
beneficiary  shall  not  lose  hik  or  her  entitle¬ 
ment  to  benefits  by  reason  o^.  marriage  or 
remarriage  which  occurs  after  nf  or  she  at¬ 
tains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  ok  Ways  and 
Means.  \ 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN:  \ 

H.R.  7129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  li^of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  ^^ur- 
vivor  beneficiary  shall  not  lose  his  orNier 
entitlement  to  benefits  by  reason  of  a  mNr 
riage  or  remarriage  which  occurs  after  he  on 
she  attains  age  62;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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adivlduals  can  work  directly  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Uruguay. 

at  are  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  in 
Minnesota  to  effect  a  statewide  program  and 
what^n  the  jaycee’s  do  to  spearhead  the  ef¬ 
fort  in  ttis  State? 

First.  >rhe  jaycee’s  can  be  the  leaders  to 
help  direc\the  selection,  of  a  statewide  rep- 
resentative^mmittee.  All  spectrums  of  life 
in  Minnesot^^hould  be  represented  in  that 
body. 

Second.  It  woWd  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  commi^e  to  select  a  strong  State 
chairman  and  executive  committee. 

Third.  A  nomlnattng  committee  drawn 
from  the  parent  committee  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  program  de¬ 
velopment  team  whose  i^embership  should 
encompass  the  fields  of  ei^cation,  health, 
labor,  business  and  civic  organizations. 

Fourth.  Our  mission  in  Uruguay  will  is¬ 
sue  invitational  travel  orders  your  Min¬ 
nesota  team  to  go  to  Uruguay  ^d  see  the 
people.  They  would  first  meet  with  U.S.  AID 
officials  for  briefings  on  the  econOinic  pro¬ 
grams  developing  within  that  couigtry  as 
well  as  political  briefings  by  our  Enfl^ssy. 
The  team  would  experience  no  junketXnor 
pink  tea  visit,  but  rather  would  ride  in  jVfP 
or  boat  or  plane  to  get  out  into  the  countr; 
side,  and  would  wade  in  the  backwash  of  th 
rivers  and  eat  the  dust  of  the  open  road 
Our  teams  return  from  Latin  America  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  have  no  time  to  buy 
souvenirs.  Their  schedule  each  day  is  an 
arduous  one. 

Fifth.  Your  Minnesota  team  would  then 
report  their  findings  back  to  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  and  discuss  the  self-help  projects 
they  had  witnessed.  It  would  be  their  task 
to  help  formulate  the  program  by  which  the 
material  and  human  resources  of  Minnesota 
could  be  marshaled  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  need  they  found. 

Sixth.  Finally,  every  Jaycee  chapter  in 
the  State  would  be  called  upon  to  seek  the 
groups  and  organizations  within  their  com¬ 
munities  to  implement  small  impact-type 
projects  that  mean  so  much  to  the  people 
who,  by  their  own  hands,  attemping  to  make 
for  themselves  and  their  children  a  better 
life.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
self-help  in  Latin  America  and  it  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  are  responding  to  the  partners 
program.  Our  partners  office  acts  as  a 
catalyst  to  bring  the  private  sector  here  and 
in  Latifi  America  together  and  25  of  our 
States  are  now  engaged  in  the  program.  In 
his  foreign  aid  message  of  January  14,  1965, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to, 
mention  the  partners  prd^am  as  one  of  t: 
accomplishments  of  the  Alliance  for  Pr^- 
ress.  It  is  your  program.  The  Governn^nt 
stands  in  the  wings  to  serve  as  Yoxif  re¬ 
source,  to  speed  communications  an^^rans- 
portation  between  you  and  your  mKtner. 

In  such  a  program,  a  program  ii^rhich  the 
efforts  of  all  your  citizens  ar^important, 
each  Jaycee  chapter  througho^  Minnesota 
can  function  to  develop  thi^fttatewide  pro¬ 
gram  by  taking  the  lead  li^our  communi¬ 
ties.  I  know  of  no  more  actmn-minded  group 
to  show  the  way.  I  urga^ou  to  lead.  Your 
counterparts  in  Idaho/ Colorado,  and  Ala¬ 
bama  have  launched  program.  I  predict 
that  Minnesota  can/)on  lead  the  Nation  in 
a  mighty  response JK  the  people  here  to  lend 
a  hand  to  those /ready  helping  themselves. 
I  know  that  IVUnnesota  will  meet  their  ex¬ 
tended  hand^iot  with  charity  but  with 
friendship. 

America /i  responding  through  her  citizens 
in  meeting  the  challenge.  They  seek  to  lift 
the  eye/ of  despair  to  hope,  to  join  hands 
with  :5<Iendship.  ■  ;; 

rica  is  responding  through  her  citizens 
in  Meeting  the  challenge.  They  seek  to  lift 
eyes  of  despair  to  hope,  to  Join  hands 
th  those  who  seek  to  Improve  their  lot. 


and  thus,  together,  attain  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  lives  and  spirits  of  men  through¬ 
out  the  Americas. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  seek  your  help, 
looking  toward  the  prospect  of  Minnesota, 
with  its  industrious  people  and  its  bountiful 
resources,  joining  in  a  meaningful  partner¬ 
ship  with  Uruguay.  I  am  confident  that 
Minnesota  will  respond. 

[From  Time  magazine,  Feb.  19,  1965] 
The  Alianza — States-to-People  Aid 

The  biggest  share  of  Alliance  for  Progress 
aid  goes  into  long-term  development  pro¬ 
grams,  and  it  often  takes  a  desperately  long 
time  to  filter  through  Government  bureau¬ 
cracies.  To  give  ordinary  Latin  Americans  a 
sense  of  progress  now,  the  United  States  is 
backing  a  new  program  called  partners  of 
the  alliance.  The  idea  is  to  match  a  U.S. 
State  with  a  country,  region,  or  large  state 
in  Latin  America  that  shares  some  common 
characteristics  and  let  the  partners  take  it 
from  there. 

Since  the  program  started  17  months  ago, 
22  U.S.  States  have  joined,  and  13  more  are 
expected  to  sign  up  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Alianza  officials  in  Washington  establish  the 
first  contacts  between  the  State  governments 
and  their  Latin  American  opposite  numbers. 
Utah  is  paired  with  Bolivia  because  boW  ' 
lave  a  mountainous,  mining  economy;  Im- 
►is  is  matched  with  the  big  Brazilian  sjfate 
ofSgao  Paulo,  whose  booming  highly  hraus- 
triM^zed  capital  city  is  Latin  An/rica’s 
closest  facsimile  of  Chicago.  Mosjr  of  the 
U.S.  States  then  send  a  delegation  down 
south  tcysee  how  they  can  be  useful,  then 
get  in  t^ch  with  local  orgjinizations  at 
home  to  ge^he  plans  going. 

A  shipment  of  21  tons  of /lectrical  equip¬ 
ment  from  roral  electric^  cooperatives  in 
Kentucky  is  h^lng  an  B^adorlan  coopera¬ 
tive  double  its  ^tput/wisconsln  plans  to 
send  a  similar  shlpKae^ to  Nicaragua.  Idaho 
has  sent  sewing  marines  to  an  Ecuadorian 
orphanage  where  tfl^^irls  learn  to  become 
seamstresses.  Tiyf  juntor  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  in  Mobll^^la.,  has  gent  to  Guatemala 
a  bookmobile /nd  fund^to  build  a  rural 
school,  whil^anta  BarbaA^  Calif.,  has  pro¬ 
vided  $100,/o  worth  of  me\cal  equipment 
and  pharniaceutlcals  for  Bog 

Last  ^ek  a  Texas  delegation  headed  by 
Edwary  Maicus,  of  Dallas’  Nei^n-Marcus 
depaj/aent  store  returned  from  Ll^a,  where 
the  irexans  investigated  joint-ventuVe  possl- 
bilfties  with  Peruvian  businessmen.  ^And  a 
^up  of  New  Jersey  civic  leaders  is  jus^ack 
:rom  a  visit  to  Brazil’s  underdeveloped 
northeast  state  of  Alagoas,  looking  for  wws 
to  help  Brazilians  help  themselves.  In  onl 
village  the  North  Americans  promised  assist-' 
ance  for  10  self-help  projects,  starting  with 
a  powerful  pump  for  an  irrigation  well.  Ar¬ 
thur  Byrnes,  assistant  Alianza  director  for 
Brazil,  explains:  “This  program  is  small  in 
terms  of  dollars.  But  it  is  reaching  the 
people  directly,  bringing  about  immediate 
results,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference.” 


THE  NEW  FARM  BILL 

kr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  press- association  articles  on  the  farm 
bill  sent  to  Congress  today  featm’e  the 
statement  that  it  will  increase  a  little 
the  consumer  cost  of  bread. 

Personally,  I  think  the  big  news  in  the 
farm-bill  story  is  that  the  income  of 
farmers,  who  have  been  hard  pressed 
for  a  decade  now,  is  going  to  be  improved 
a  little,  the  rate  of  disappearance  of 
farming  units  will  slow  down  some,  and 
the  national  economy  will  be  stronger, 
as  a  result  of  the  proposals  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  made. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  strenuous 
efforts  are  always  made  to  arouse  con¬ 
sumers  about  farm  bills,  but  the  protests 
are  almost  always  synthetic;  they  are 
not  bona  fide  consumer  protests. 

The  editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
made  a  speech  at  the  fifth  annual  Farm 
Policy  Review  Conference  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  January;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  “bread-tax”  cry  was  raised  by 
a  certain  farm  organization  and  agricul¬ 
ture-related  industries,  and  that  it  did 
not  originate  with  consumer  or  labor 
groups. 

The  editor,  Lauren  Soth,  had  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Dr.  Don  Hadwigger,  of  Iowa 
State  University,  in  going  over  labor  and 
consumer  publications  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Soth  said,  in  his  talk  at  the  con¬ 
ference: 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  In 
farming  circles  in  recent  years  about  “poor 
public  relations,”  “bad  press  for  agriculture,” 
and  the  like.  But  I  have  found  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.  In  preparation  for  this  paper, 
■'a  search  of  recent  (last  10  years)  published 
materials  of  labor  unions,  consumer  groups, 
and  urban  groups  failed  to  produce  signifi¬ 
cant  examples  of  protest  against  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  high  food  costs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  AFTi-CIO  usually 
has  backed  farm  Income  support  legislation 
in  Congress.  Consumer  and  urban  groups, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  agriculture  at  all,  have  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  agri¬ 
culture,  migratory  farm  labor,  the  absence 
of  welfare  legislation  for  farm  workers  and 
that  sort  of  thing  than  in  food  prices.  The 
National  Consumers  League,  for  example, 
testifying  in  Congress  on  farm  labor  and 
rural  poverty  in  1964,  argued  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  well  afford  the  slight  increase 
in  cost  of  food  that  might  accrue  through 
providing  a  minimum  wage  and  better  living 
conditions  for  farm  laborers. 

The  truth  is  that  practically  all  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  farm  production  controls  comes  from 
certain  farm  organizations  and  agriculture- 
related  industries,  which  have  a  stake  in 
large  volume  farm  production,  and  from 
theorists  who  see  such  regulations  as  beyond 
the  pale  of  prescribed  doctrine  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Farm  organizations  in  some  cases 
have  argued  that  consumer  antagonism  re¬ 
quired  a  reduction  in  farm  controls.  There 
has  been  talk  of  farm  price  support  legisla¬ 
tion  being  a  “bread  tax”  on  consumers.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  this  protest 
does  not  come  from  consumers. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  press  will  be  fair 
to  farmers,  and  will  report  the  plight  of 
farm  operators. 

For  example,  since  1959,  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  dropped  6  percent,  but 
prices  paid  by  farmers  are  up  9  percent. 
The  parity  ratio,  reflecting  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  prices  received  and  prices 
paid,  stood  at  85  in  1958,  and  was  down 
10  points  to  75  last  year. 

Giving  the  farmers  100  percent  of 
parity  for  domestic  food-wheat  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  American  citizens  as  much  as 
$3  per  capita  per  year,  based  on  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  wheat  products. 

Food  will  still  cost  American  citizens 
a  smaller  proportion  of  their  income  than 
food  costs  in  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Food  will  still  be  a  bargain;  and 
the  American  economy  will  be  healthier— 
to  the  benefit  of  everyone  in  the  Nation— 
if  the  SecretaiT’s  recommendation  on 
food-wheat  is  carried  out. 
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My  objection  to  the  new  farm  bill, 
wbich  I  have  examined  only  hurriedly,  is 
that  half  the  increase  in  return  from 
domestic  food-wheat  is  to  be  recaptured 
by  the  Treasui-y  by  discontinuing  export 
certificates — $125  million  out  of  a  pro¬ 
spective  $250  million  gain  in  farm  in¬ 
come — at  a  time  when  saving  farmers  is 
more  important  than  cutting  the  farm 
budget. 

The  liquidation  of  farmers  hurts  cities 
as  much  as  it  hurts  rural  areas.  Half  of 
the  unemployment  in  our  cities  today  is 
a  result  of  displacement  of  farmers,  who 
have  been  forced  to  move  into  cities  and 
to  search  for  jobs  that  are  not  available. 

The  modest  increase  in  consumer  costs 
proposed  in  the  administration  farm  bill 
is  probably  a  great  deal  less  than  city 
consumer  costs  will  be  to  pay  relief  and 
unemployment  costs,  if  farm  income  is 
not  brought  up  to  considerably  improved 
and  more  equitable  levels. 

TERMINATION  OP  MEXICAN  FARM' 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  Congress  voted  to  terminate  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  It  did  so 
because  of  the  evidence  that  the  annual 
importation  of  sonle  200,000  or  more 
Mexican  workers  resulted  in  severe  ad¬ 
verse  effects  on  the  job  opportunities, 
wages,  and  woi-king  and  living  conditions 
of  domestic  migratory  farm  workers. 

Congress  gave  the  employers  sufficient 
notice,  of  nearly  a  year  and  one-half, 
that  they  would  have  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  and  develop  new  methods  of  re¬ 
cruiting  workers. 

It  certainly  was  not  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  purpose  of  terminating 
Public  Law  78  was  to  be  offset  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  work¬ 
ers  recruited  under  another  program 
permitted  by  the  immigration  laws. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz  deserves  commendation  for  his 
conscientious  efforts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  to  keep  the  number  of  for¬ 
eign  workers  at  a  minimum. 

Recently,  representatives  of  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southeastern  councils  of 
churches  met  in  Washington.  This  re¬ 
gion  includes  22  States,  from  the  easterr 
seaboard  through  Minnesota.  They 
sued  a  thoughtful  statement  regar^ng 
the  migratory  farm  labor  problei^and 
the  work  of  Secretary  Wirtz;  an^I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  s^ement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection /the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Eastern  ANiyfiouTHERN  Cottn- 
ciLS  OP  Churches  G.^cerning  Migra¬ 
tory  Farm  Labor 
Washington,  D.C.— Representatives  of  22- 
eastern  and  southe/tern  State  councils  of 
churches  meetlngAn  Washington  sent  a 
message  today  toRecretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  and  coneRssional  leaders  supporting 
Mr.  Wirtz  in  hl/firm  stand  against  continued 
importation  Rf  foreign  farm  labor  unless 
the  growerRan  prove  in  good  faith  that  he 
cannot  rRruit  an  adequate  supply  of  do¬ 
mestic  R)or. 

The  Ratement  said: 

migrant  ministry  of  the  churches 
worRng  together  through  the  Councils  of 
cRrches  has  always  conceived  of  its  mission 


to  Include  a  ministry  to  both  farm  laborers 
and  growers.  In  the  interest  of  both,  we 
recommend  continued  opposition  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  be¬ 
cause  of  its  detrimental  effect  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  labor  market  and  the  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Nation,  and  because  it  is  believed 
there  is  sufficient  domestic  labor  to  meet  the 
growers’  needs  if  they  are  properly  recruited, 
trained,  and  paid. 

Tt  is  recognized,  however,  that  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  use  of  foreign 
to  domestic  labor  many  growers  and  those 
who  must  supply  farm  labor  are  faced  with 
complex  problems,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  regulations  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  are  adequate. 

“These  regulations  sharply  restrict  the  use 
of  foreign  labor,  but  do  permit  their  im¬ 
portation  for  emergency  needs  where  the 
grower  has  demonstrated  his  inability  to  em¬ 
ploy  domestic  labor. 

‘We  firmly  oppose  any  legislation  that 
would  open  the  door  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor  and  express  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer  these  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
he  not  certify  the  importation  of  foreign 
^labor  until  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  him 
)eyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  growers, 
irW  good  faith,  have  exhausted  every  means 
po^ible  of  securing  domestic  labor  withouly 
success. 

“We^lso  recognize  that  some  growers 
legitim^e  problems  during  the  first  yeR  of 
transition  from  foreign  to  domestic Rabor 
and  will  wed  the  Secretary  of  Labc/s  help 
in  securingNtoe  labor  they  need. 

“We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  aniRjommend 
those  growers  Vho  have  by  theinwwn  efforts 
and  initiative  raised  farm  laRr  standards 
and  wages  and  h^e  attracteR sufficient  do¬ 
mestic  labor  to  me^  their  iRds. 

“The  Secretary  o]^,abcR is  also  urged  to 
intensify  the  efforts  at  Government  to  help 
provide  an  adequate  siwroly  of  better  trained 
domestic  farm  labor  R  itoe  growers,  and  to 
raise  labor  standardRso  tnat  no  grower  will 
need  foreign  labq^dn  the  rtature. 

“We  urge  conRued  supp^t  for  further 
migrant  labor  Rislation  to  p^vide  for  (1) 
extension  of  Re  Migrant  Hearth  Act;  (2) 
an  agricultuRl  minimum  wage;  collec¬ 
tive  bargaiRig  rights  for  farm  workers;  (4) 
prohibiti(R  of  harmful  child  labor^n  the 
farm;  (Rbetter  recruitment,  transpormtion, 
and  iRcement  procedures  for  migr^ory 
farmRorkers,  and  (6)  the  establishment  of 
a  iRtional  Advisory  Committee  on  PaA 
X^SMOT." 

Executive  secretaries  and  directors  of  mi- 
rant  ministry  from  22  eastern  and  south¬ 
eastern  State  councils  of  churches  have  been 
attending  their  eastern  regional  conference 
on  the  migrant  ministry  this  week  at  the 
National  4-H  Center  in  Washington. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mry 
Homing’s  statement  be  printed  in 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Rate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printedRi  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Statement  op  Anson  Horning,  F^sident  op 
National  Association  op  Wheat  Growers, 
Larned,  Kans.,  SiipportingRpresidential 
Farm  Bill  Wheat  Proposa 
Anson  Horning,  presideiR of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  GiR’ers,  said  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  admlnistratfon  wheat  bill  with 
provisions  to  improveRvheat  producers  in¬ 
come  was  welcome  Rews  to  wheatgrowers 
throughout  the  uRted  States.  “With  in¬ 
come  down  the  pR  few  years  and  operating 
costs  continuinR  to  climb,  many  growers 
have  been  harRpressed  just  to  meet  operat¬ 
ing  cost,”  nRning  said.  He  stressed  that 
100  percent R  parity  on  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  woulcRmprove  Income  to  growers  with¬ 
out  addlRnal  costs  to  the  Treasury. 

He  pRited  out  the  average  American  con- 
sumeRoday  is  spending  only  18.5  percent  of 
his  Rcome  for  food,  and  this  is  a  smaller 
per^ntage  than  the  consumers  of  any  nation 
iRhe  world  spend  for  food. 

Horning  admitted  that  when  the  certifl- 
'’cate  price  is  increased  to  reflect  full  parity, 
the  price  of  a  one  pound  loaf  of  bread  could 
increase  by  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent. 
He  further  pointed  out,  “In  1947  the  price 
of  a  one  pound  loaf 'of  bread  was  about  14 
cents  and  wheat  was  selling  for  $2.80  per 
bushel,  now,  today,  wheat  is  selling  for  $2.00 
per  bushel  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
that  same  one  pound  loaf  of  bread  costing 
consumers  21  cents — an  Increase  of  50  per¬ 
cent  to  consumers  while  farm  prices  were 
declining  almost  30  percent.”  He  continued, 
“If  the  wheat  farmer  had  received  an  81  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  from 
1947  to  1963 — ^the  same  as  marketing  spreads 
had  increased — he  would  now  be  getting 
almost  $4.00  per  bushel  for  his  wheat,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  costing  consumers 
more  than  24  cents.” 

“The  added  income  for  growers  provided 
in  the  wheat  bill  will  cost  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  only  about  2  cents  per 
day,  or  about  $1.60  per  year  for  each  person. 
We  believe  that  labor,  industry,  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  Nation  want  to  see  Agriculture 
prosper,  and  will  support  this  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread  in  order  to  Insure  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  wheat  industry,” 
Homing  concluded. 


EQUITY  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  President,  An¬ 
son  Homing,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  has  just  released  a 
statement  supporting  the  President’s 
proposals  today  in  the  wheat  section  of 
the  new  farm  bUl. 

Mr.  Horning  du-ects  attention  to  the 
fact  that  wheat  price  has  little  to  do 
with  bread  cost;  that  in  1947,  when 
wheat  was  $2.80  a  bushel — more  than  the 
President  proposes  for  farmers  at  full 
parity,  the  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of 
bread  was  only  14  cents. 

If  the  full  cost  of  giving  farmers  a  100- " 
percent  return  on  domestic  food  wheat 
is  passed  on  to  consumers,  he  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  the  average  family  about 
2  cents  a  day,  or  only  $1.60  a  person, 
annually. 


3DRESS  BY  ROGER  SAVARY  TO 
JAL  CONVENTION  OP  NA- 
INAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.\HcCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the>principal  addresses  at  the  63d 
annual  i^nvention  of  the  National 
Farmers  uSiuon,  held  recently  in  Chicago, 
was  deliver^  by  Roger  SavaiT,  secre¬ 
tary  general  W  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  AgnHultural  Producers. 

In  his  addre^  Mr.  Savary  reviewed 
briefiy  the  histor\and  activities  of  the 
international  fede^ion,  and  discussed 
the  problems  facin^farm  families  in 
countries  where  a  free'^onomy  exists — 
in  particular,  that  of  naamtainlng  the 
individual  owner-opera«ff  system  of 
farming.  He  also  dealt  v^h  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  competition  betweei^armers  of 
each  nation,  as  well  as  theh^  areas  of 
agreement. 

I  believe  that  his  address  wilXbe  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerneoWith 
farm  problems;  therefore,  I  ask  unMii- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at  tni§ 
point  in  the  Record. 
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lere  will  be  no  privileged  material  in 
tfl«  magazine  article  Insofar  as  basing 
it  ^  congressional  testimony  is  con^ 
cern( 

If  tftie  article  carries  out  the  purport 
of  the  Ittaibar  Khan  story,  and  if  the 
facts  are  as  we  believe  them  to  be,  it  will 
be  essentia^y  and  notoriously  libelous — 
libelous  of  sWe  very  important  Ameri¬ 
cans,  libelousN^f  a  great  many  people 
whose  good  remtation  will  be  at  stake 
and  who  will  necessarily  desire  to  carry 
Khaibar  Khan  and  company  into  the 
civil  courts  in  a  casNjf  civil  libel. 

In  my  experience,  X,have  found  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  easier  to  establish 
facts  in  a  civil  suit  for  li^el  than  it  has 
been  to  ask  the  DepartmerNof  Justice  to 
screen  conflicting  testimony; 

I  recall  the  fact  that  Alger  iJiss  escaped 
any  kind  of  punishment  from  t^e  law  in 
this  country  until  he  trapped  himWf  into 
instigating  a  hbel  suit  against  oneNvhit- 
taker  Chambers.  When  a  civil  sui^for 
money  is  brought  in  an  American  court, 
the  kind  of  evidence  which  often  crops  ul 
is  amazing.  If  this  magazine  carries  the* 
proposed  article,  if  it  contains  the  story  in 
detail  that  Khaibar  Khan  imposed  upon 
us,  and  if  the  facts  are  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  them  to  be,  I  can  well  imagine 
that  there  will  be  some  rather  substan¬ 
tial  libel  suits  flled  against  that  magazine. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  a  question  of  “fish 
or  cut  bait.”  At  that  instance  either  the 
whole  Khaibar  Khan  fabrication  vdll  fall 
down  like  a  house  of  cards,  or  he  will  be 
compelled  to  produce  evidence  which  he 
did  not  make  available  to  our  committee 
with  which  to  substantiate  his  charges. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  referred  to  a  magazine 
article  that  might  appear,  I  believe  the 
Record  should  be  made  clear  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  here  today  had  been  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  before  any  member  of 
the  committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever 
heard  of  an  impending  magazine  article. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  certainly  cor¬ 
rect  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  concerned.  We  took  our  action 
some  time  last  week,  and  I  did  not  hear 
about  the  story  untU  the  past  weekend. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  flrst  I  kne’ 
about  a  purported  magazine  article 
about  9  o’clock  on  Friday  night.  I  j^ok 
some  papers  home  to  read,  and  I ^und 
among  them  an  advance  copy  of  toe  aiti- 
cle.  That  had  nothing  to  do  wi^the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  The/action  to 
make  this  statement  and  ^  refer  the 
question  to  the  Departmeniyw  Justice  was 
taken  by  the  committee  h^ore  the  com¬ 
mittee  ever  heard  of  a^rported  maga¬ 
zine  article. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  contained  in  the 
printed  record  of  imr  last  session,  the 
chairman  made  tfte  announcement  one 
day  last  week.  /That  statement  appears 
in  the  official  jirotes  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  I  think  the  record 
will  be  cleajr  I  thank  the  Senator. 

•  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  CftjRTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  wl^t  my  chairman,  the  distinguished 
seimr  Senator  from  Arkansas,  has  said 
5ut  the  Khaibar  Khan  investigation. 
'I  was  present  in  executive  session 


when  Khaibar  Khan  and  Miss  Marian 
Kushan  appeared  in  the  first  instance 
and  presented  their  allegations.  The  al¬ 
legations  were  such  that  they  called  for 
a  painstaking  investigation  and  inquiry 
into  many  things  and  many  approaches 
to  the  problem.  As  usual,  the  commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
McClellan,  conducted  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  There  rests  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayers,  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  entity,  and,  of  course,  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the 
allegations. 

The  distinguished  chairman  stated 
that  there  were  three  executive  sessions. 
The  subject  was  discussed  many  times 
in  addition  to  the  discussions  at  the  spe- 
ciflc  meetings  called  for  this  purpose. 
Inquiries  were  made  from  time  to  time 
■with  members  of  the  staff  concerning 
their  progress.  A  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  was  made.  The  alle¬ 
gations  were  not  found  to  be  true,  as  was 
stated  by  the  chairman.  I  think  that 
should  be  said,  and  it  should  be  said  by^ 
ill  of  us  who  participated. 

^  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  the  Se 
atX  and  to  the  country  at  lai’ge  imat 
Ch^man  McClellan  has  conduced  a 
caref^  painstaking,  thorough  ^vesti- 
gation.\His  conclusions  are  co^ct,  they 
are  accurate,  and  they  are  iryche  public 
interest,  \commend  him  it. 

Mr.  McCMlLLAN.  I  t^nk  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Stator  from/Nebraska.  Of 
course,  we  do  \ot  accomplish  anything 
except  as  a  teams,  Wyall  work  together. 
I  am  indebted  to>n^  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  to  tOe  able  staff  for  these 
good  results — I  hop^hey  are  good  re¬ 
sults — that  we  Wave  be^  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  injiuiry. 

I  yield  the/floor. 


sev- 

vcon- 

vthe 


IN^STIGATTON  OP  BAi 

Mi/laUSCHE.  Mr.  Preside! 
eral 

dui^t  a  study  of  the  manner  and' 
Method  in  which  the  fiscal  position' 
janks  would  be  investigated.  It  h^ 
been  my  belief  that  the  liquidity  of  the' 
banks  is  growing  worse  as  time  goes  on. 
I  am  also  of  the  conviction  that  loose 
practices  have  developed  in  the  making 
of  loans.  I  have  noted  that  the  news¬ 
papers,  in  relation  to  the  investigation 
which  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  is  conducting,  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  lightly. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ai’kansas 
whether  in  his  committee  he  contem¬ 
plates  exploi'ing  the  noncoordination 
that  exists  between  different  Federal 
officials  who  are  in  charge  of  inspecting 
banks,  ascertaining  their  hquidity,  and’ 
determining  the  type  of  their  manage¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  first  three  or 
four  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  the  heads  of  the  four  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
have  some  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  banking  and  the  building  and 
loan  system  in  our  country.  In  the 
course  of  their  testimony,  it  developed 
that  apparently  there  had  not  been  the 


kind  of  coordination  and  cooperatii^ 
that  some  of  us  think  should  prevaff. 

Subsequent  testimony  has  alsy  re¬ 
vealed  some  other  informatioiy  that 
would  tend  to  substantiate  tha' charge 
that  thei’e  has  not  been  the  liaison  and 
cooperation  between  agenciesAhat  there 
should  be.  We  are  alreadsr -into  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  havq-'observed  that 
some  measures  have/'  already  been 
adopted  as  a  consequence  of  the  investi¬ 
gation.  / 

Mr.  McCLELLAW  Some  action  has 
already  been  ta^n.  Some  practices 
have  been  discoi^inued,  and  therefore,  I 
think  that  th^e  is  better  liaison  and 
better  coopei^ion  than  there  was  when 
the  hearing^egan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the/^olated  revelations  that  have 
thus  come  to  the  surface  are  char- 
acteruftic  of  what  were  to  be  found,  in 
many  instances,  in  the  type  of  credit 
tl^  is  accepted  and  in  the  looseness  of 
Credited  practices. 

I  stated  3  or  4  weeks  ago  that  10 
years  back  the  Government  bonds  and 
cash  held  by  banks  constituted  about 
66  percent  of  the  assets.  Thirty-fom* 
percent  of  the  assets  were  in  the  foim  of 
other  types  of  nonliquid  assets. 

In  the  10-year  period,  the  very  opposite 
has  developed.  Thirty-four  percent  of 
the  assets  are  in  Government  bonds  and 
cash,  and  the  remainder  is  in  nonliquid 
assets. 

I  am  further  of  the  belief  that  that 
condition  is  growing  worse.  It  Is  my  sin¬ 
cere  hope  that  this  problem  will  not  only 
be  attended  to  so  far  as  the  revelations 
that  have  thus  far  occurred  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  that  the  matter  wfil  be 
checked  into  deeply,  to  learn  whether 
or  not  new  laws  are  needed  and  whether 
the  present  supervisory  powers  that  are 
exercised  by  the  Government  are  ade¬ 
quate  to  protect  depositors  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  McClellan.  The  committee  has 
already  found  some  practices  that,  in 
my  judgment,  might  well  be  termed  rep¬ 
rehensible;  but  these  practices,  so  far  as 
I  know  now,  were  confined  to  the  banks 
that  we  have  been  investigating.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  same  situation  exists  in 
>ther  banks.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
CT^tice  that  we  have  so  far  found  is  not 
toNwidespread;  but  where  such  prac- 
tice^xist,  they  ought  to  be  exposed.  If 
they  ^ist  at  all,  they  should  not  exist. 

The  committee  will  pursue  the  matter. 
It  will  take  some  time.  We  cannot  do 
this  work  in  a  day.  We  have  a  foi'mi- 
dable  task  t\do  when  we  go  into  all  the 
ramificationsN,  We  can  expose  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  tnSt  is  what  we  shall  have 
to  do.  I  than^he  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohic 


THE  ADMINISTRATION’S  1965  FARM 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agx’icul- 
ture  and  Forestry,  I  introduce  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference  the  administration’s 
1965  farm  proposals.  I  expect  soon  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  of  my 
own  covering  some  of  the  commodities 
included  in  the  admifiistration’s  bilL 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Typings  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  refexTed. 

The  bill  (S.  1702)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agriculture  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  ti'ade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  oppoiiiumty 
in  nn’al  areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  EELENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  study  the  bill  in 
detail,  but  from  a  cirrsory  examination, 
I  find  that  it  contains  six  titles,  which 
deal  with  all  major  fann  crops,  except¬ 
ing  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  program  for  2  years 
with  a  few  changes  from  the  present 
law.  One  of  the  most  important,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  an  administration  has 
asked  that  farmers  i-eceive  the  full  parity 
price  for  that  part  of  wheat  production 
used  domestically. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  stated  that  our 
country  is  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  The  gross  national  product  in 
the  last  quainter  of  1964  reached  a  high 
of  almost  $631  billion.  Total  national 
income  in  1964  reached  a  new  high  of 
$510  billion.  Business  and  professional 
income  was  at  $39.3  billion,  the  highest 
ever;  rental  income  at  $12.4  billion,  was 
also  the  highest  ever ;  net  interest  income 
was  at  a  new  high  of  $27.8  billion;  cor¬ 
porate  profits  reached  $57.3  billion,  the 
highest  ever.  But,  what  happened  to 
farm  income?  Well  at  $12.7  billion,  farm 
Income  was  $300  million  less  than  in 
1963,  and  $5.1  billion  less  than  the  1948 
high  of  $17.8  billion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  where 
there  is  so  much  prosperity,  and  where 
all  Incomes  are  up,  except  in  agi’icultui'e, 

1  do  not  feel  that  it  is  asking  too  much 
when  only  parity  is  asked  for  wheat- 
growers  on  that  portion  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  for  domestic  consumption. 

We  have  minimum  wage  and  other  la¬ 
bor  laws  to  help  labor,  we  have  tariff 
laws  and  special  tax  laws  to  help  busi¬ 
ness;  therefore,  why  not  special  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  agilculture? 

Title  II  of  the  bUl  would  also  extend 
the  voluntary  feed  grain  diversion  pro- 
gi*am  for  2  yeai’s  with  certain  changes. 
One  of  the  principal  changes  as  I  see  it, 
would  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  soybeans,  as 
well  as  guar  and  other  nonsuppoiied 
crops  that  are  not  in  surplus. 

Title  ni  contains  a  2-year  cei-tificate 
program  for  rice  which  has  deep  impli¬ 
cations,  and  which  wHl  require  much 
study  so  that  rice  farmers  can  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  income. 

Title  IV  would  extend  the  Wool  Act  for 

2  years  with  some  minor  changes. 

Title  V  provides  for  a  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  imder  which  land  would 
be  taken  out  of  production  xmder  long¬ 
term  agreements  with  producers.  That 
title  will  require  close  study,  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past  much  experience  on  a 
similar  program. 


And  finally  title  VI  provides  for  ti-ans- 
fer  by  sale,  lease,  or  other  means  of  aci’e- 
age  allotments,  base  acres,  and  sugar 
propoi’tionate  shares.  This  is  another 
title  which  will  require  close  attention  as 
it  i-epresents  quite  a  departure  from  our 
cuiTent  method  of  handling  aci’eage 
allotments. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  the  full  implications  of  the 
pi’ovisions  of  this  bill.  I  am  inti'oducing 
it  so  that  all  interested  parties  can  study 
and  appraise  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  inherent  in  such  legislation.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  committee 
can  begin  to  hold  hearings  witlxin,  say, 
3  or  4  weeks.  This  will  give  every  in¬ 
terested  paity  plenty  of  time  to  prepare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed,  following  my  re- 
mai’ks,  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Summary  op  Principal  Provisions  of 
Proposed  Bill 
TITLE  I - WHEAT 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program  for  2  years — 
1966  and  1967 — ^with  certain  changes  in  the 
program  features. 

1.  Wheat  marketing  quotas  would  be  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  operation  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  program. 

2.  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued 
for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for 
price  support,  marketing  certificates  and 
diversion  payments,  but  certain  changes 
would  be  made  to  simplify  the  method  for 
determining  allotments.  Under  the  new 
method.  State,  county  and  farm  allotments 
will  simply  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  year’s  allotment. 

3.  The  marketing  certificate  program 
would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect  for  1964  and 
1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  number  of  certificates  received  by 
each  farm  would  be  based  on  the  projected 
farm  yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

(b)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  provide  for  distributing  the  certifi¬ 
cates  among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the 
wheat  crop. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
adjust  the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with 
respect  to  any  farm  for  failure  of  a  producer 
to  comply  fully. 

(d)  “Pood  products”  for  which  marketing 
certificates  are  required  to  be  purchased  by 
processors  are  redefined  to  mean  those 
products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat 
to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  including 
beverage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
exempt  processors  from  the  requirement  to 
purchase  certificates  for  wheat  produced  by 
a  State  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State, 

,  wheat  processed  for  donation  and  wheat  pro¬ 
cessed  for  other  noncommercial  uses. 

4.  The  diversion  program  for  wheat  would 
be  extended  for  two  years — 1966  and  1967 — 
with  the  following  changes : 

(a)  The  limitation  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
price  support  rate  on  diversion  payments 
would  be  removed. 

(b)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres 
of  additional  voluntary  diversion  would  be 
raised  from  20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allot¬ 
ment  to  50  per  centum  of  the  allotment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  saf¬ 
flower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed, 
soybeans  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is 
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not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  af¬ 
fect  farm  income. 

6.  Price  support — 

(1)  for  wheat  with  domestic  certificates 
would  be  between  65  and  100  per  centum  of 
parity.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export 
certificates  would  be  at  such  level,  not  more 
than  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines; 

(ii)  for  non-certificate  wheat  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat 
and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation 
to  feed  grains. 

6.  Minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would 
be  105  per  centum  of  loan  rate,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges,  as  imder  the  program 
in  effect  for  1964  and  1965. 

7.  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permit¬ 
ting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
would  be  left  In  effect. 

8.  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
for  marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates, 
and  price  support  would  again  become 
effective. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  section 
377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  preserve  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  any  commodity 
in  any  case  in  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
the  commodity  is  less  than  the  allotment. 

Title  I  would  also  change  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  on  rice  and  wheat  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  in  computing  marketing  penalties, 
the  excess  production  on  which  the  penalty 
will  be  assessed  will  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  projected  farm  yield  instead  of 
the  normal  yield.  “Projected  farm  yield’’  is 
defined  as  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  3 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced,  ad¬ 
justed  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,  and 
for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices. 

TETLE  n - ^FEED  GRAINS 

Title  II  would  extend  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  years — 1966  and  1967 — with  cer¬ 
tain  changes  in  the  program  features. 

1.  Price  support — 

(a)  If  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  is  in 
effect,  producers  would  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  in 
effect,  provides  that  if  an  acreage  diversion 
program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains,  price 
support  com  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

(li)  A  payment-ln-kind,  in  addition  to 
price  supported  provided  through  loans  and 
purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  producers  participating  in  the 
acreage  diversion  program.  In  determining 
the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment-in¬ 
kind,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
take  into  aocoimt  the  extent  of  participation 
by  the  producer.  The  payment-in-kind 
would  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  feed  grain 
acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
The  Secretary  could  permit  producers  to  have 
acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  de¬ 
voted  to  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  pay- 
ments-in-kind.  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  distributing  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind  certificates  on  a  fair  and  equit¬ 
able  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective 
shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed  grain 
crop.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
adjust  the  pajrments-in-kind  for  failure  to 
comply  fully  with  the  program. 

(b)  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not 
in  effect,  existing  law,  which  would  remain 
in  effect,  provides  that  price  support  for 
com  shall  not  be  not  less  than  50  or  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity  as  will  not  re- 
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suit  In  Increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

2.  The  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect  for 
1964  and' 1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  on  painnents  of  50 
percent  of  the  price  supprrt  rate  would  be 
removed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  i>ermit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he 
determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

(c)  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn, 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  bSxley. 

(d)  The  payment  limitation  of  20  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  with  respect  to 
acreage  Involved  in  the  program  would  be 
removed. 

(e)  The  malting  barley  exemption  would 
be  removed. 

3.  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting 
substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would 
be  left  in  effect. 

TITLE  III - RICE 

Title  in  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
marketing  certlflcate  program  for  rice  for  2 
years — 1966  and  1967 — similar  to  the  market¬ 
ing  certificate  program  for  wheat.  Market¬ 
ing  quotas  would  remain  in  effect. 

1 .  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national 
acreage  allotment  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield 
and  expected  underplantings  of  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  produce  an  amount  of  rice 
which,  together  with  the  estimated  carryover, 
would  be  adequate  to  make  available  a  sup¬ 
ply  equal  to  estimated  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  exports,  and  an  adequate  carryover. 
The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  one  which  would  produce  not  less 
than  60  million  hundredweights  of  rice  in¬ 
stead  of  the  1,652,596  acres  specified  under 
existing  law. 

2.  Producers  would  receive  a  rice  market¬ 
ing  allocation  on  which  marketing  certificates 
would  be  Issued  equal  to  the  number  of 
hundredweights  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres 
by  the  percentage  estimated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop 
which  will  be  used  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  marketing  year  except  for  seed.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  Issuing  additional  certifi¬ 
cates  to  be  financed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  the  first  1,5C0  hundredweght 
of  each  farmer’s  production.  Thus,  small 
producers  would  receive  relatively  the  high¬ 
est  returns  from  marketing  certificates. 

3.  The  marketing  certificates  would  have  a 
value  per  hundredweight  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  support ‘on  certificate 
rice  and  noncertiflcate  rice. 

4.  Marketing  certificates  would  be  required 
to  cover  all  rice  processed  in  the  United  States 
and  all  processed  rice  imported  into  the 
United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  would  be  refunded  on  all  processed  rice 
exported  from  the  United  States.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  proces¬ 
sors  from  the  requirement  to  purchase  cer¬ 
tificates  from  (1)  rice  processed  for  dona¬ 
tion,  (il)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  grown,  (iii)  rice  produced  by  a  State 
or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the 
State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  proc¬ 
essed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  noncommercial. 

5.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates. 

6.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  he  determines  would  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 


the  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  market¬ 
ing  certificate  program. 

7.  Price  support — 

(i)  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates 
would  be  between  65  and  100  percent  of 
parity: 

(11)  for  noncertiflcate  rice  would  be  at 
such  level,  not  in  excess  of  parity,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly 
marketing  of  rice  and  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  price  of  rice  in  world  markets 
and  other  factors. 

8.  The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

9.  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  for  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
and  price  support  will  again  become  effective. 

Title  III  would  also  provide  authority  to 
reduce  the  rice  acreage  allotment  for  any 
farm  if  the  farmowner  or  landlord  evicts  or 
otherwise  mistreats  a  rice  tenant  or  share¬ 
cropper  on  the  farm. 

TITLE  IV - WOOL 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  National  Wool 
Act  to  extend  the  period  during  which  price 
support  may  be  made  thereunder  beyond  its 
present  termination  date  of  March  31, 1966,  to 
December  31,  1967.  The  bill  would  further 
amend  that  act  by  deleting  the  presently 
stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool, 
and  the  requirement  that  the  support  level 
be  such  as  will  result  in  a  production  of  360 
million  pounds  if  such  support  level  would 
not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity,  and 
providing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy  of 
supporting  wool  at  such  level  as  will  encour¬ 
age  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the 
Nation’s  requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign 
trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an  Increase  in 
lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices 
and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers 
from  sheep  production.  Provision  is  made 
for  three  graduated  levels  of  price  support 
based  upon  each  producer’s  marketings  dur¬ 
ing  the  marketing  year.  Thus,  small  pro¬ 
ducers  would  receive  relatively  the  highest 
returns  from  price  support. 

TITLE  V - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to 
authorize  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment 
program  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agree¬ 
ments  with  producers  to  assist  them  in  di¬ 
verting  their  cropland  to  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-, 
wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  en¬ 
ter  into  contracts  with  producers  during  the 
period  1965  through  1970  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  31,  1979.  The  period  covered  by  any 
contract  would  be  not  less  than  5  years  nor 
more  than  10  years. 

Grazing  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the 
case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  nat¬ 
ural  disaster. 

In  return  for  the  producer’s  diverting  his 
cropland  to  approved  uses,  the  Secretary 
would  share  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
uses  and  make  an  annual  payment  t#^e 
producer  for  the  period  covered  by  thefoJ^i- 
tract.  Authority  would  be  given  to~  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  annual  payments  for 
all  years  of  the  contract  upon  approval  of 
the  contract  or  in  installments. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in 
any  county  would  be  limited  to  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such 
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county  as  the  Secretary  determines  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in 
the  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to 
noncrop  uses,  the  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  rec¬ 
reational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of 
air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources 
and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Title  V  would  also  provide  authority  un¬ 
der  which  the  Secretary  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the 
preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  with  respect  to  acreage 
which  is  devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and 
other  approved  uses. 

TITLE  VI - TRANPER  OP  ALLOTMENTS 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
permit  the  transfer  by  sale,  lease,  or  other 
means  of  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages, 
and  sugar  proportionate  shares  which  have 
been  established  under  Federal  law,  includ¬ 
ing  the  transfer  from  one  farm  owned  by  a 
person  to  another  farm  owned  by  him.  The 
Secretary  could  not  authorize  the  transfer 
of  allotments,  base  acreages,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  unless  he  determined  that 
the  effective-  operation  of  the  program  in¬ 
volved  would  not  be  impaired. 

No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside 
the  State,  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the  lien¬ 
holder,  or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had 
been  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  to  which  transferred  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  committee  that  it  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the-  statute. 

The  transfer  of  an  allotment,  base  acre¬ 
age,  or  proportionate  share  also  would  in¬ 
clude  the  acreage  history  and  marketing 
quota  attributable  thereto. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  governing  transfers  in¬ 
cluding  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of 
the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  yield,  and  for  putting  rea¬ 
sonable  limits  on  the  size  of  the  resulting 
allotments. 

If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was 
made  was  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve 
contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or 
other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the 
rates  of  payment  in  the  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  appropriately  adjusted,  but 
no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the 
farm  to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  authorizing 
leases  of  tobacco  allotments  and  transfer  of 
producer  rice  allotments  would  be  repealed. 


ACBEAGK-POUNDAGE  MARKETING 
\QUOTAS  FOR  TOBACCO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bhl  (H.R.  5721)  to  amend  the 
Agricultura^Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  p^vide  for  acreage-pound¬ 
age  marketin^Snuotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  AgriciiHpral  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  otn^  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mjl  President,  a 
little  more  than  28  yea^^ago,  I  intro¬ 
duced  that  title  of  the  la'^,,^hich  now 
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scovers  tobacco.  During  the  entire  time 
Che  tobacco  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
bo^s,  somehow,  in  some  way,  tobacco 
gro^m-s  when  they  wanted  to  amend  the 
law,  together  and  agreed  to  present 
a  unit^  front  with  respect  to  any 
changes  CT>,^be  made. 

I  point  that  since  1956  the  acreage 
in  tobacco  decreased  from  875,200 
acres  to  626,0W1  acres.  All  of  that  reduc¬ 
tion  was  agreedsto  by  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers.  I  regret  th^  today  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  tobacco 
growers.  \ 

I  attended  the  heai^gs  and  was  pres¬ 
ent  when  all  parties  tested  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  now  before  the  Sena<^.  Except  for 
some  of  the  witnesses  frormspeorgia  and 
Florida  and  a  few  others  wim  testified 
against  the  bill,  the  rest  of  tne  tobacco 
growers  of  the  country  seem  ^  be  in 
accord.  '  \ 

I  believe  the  record  will  show  th^the 
tobacco  growers  of  Georgia  and  Plor^a 
produce  from  10  to  13  percent  of  tSfi 
Flue-cured  tobacco  that  we  are  discussX 
ing.  The  rest  of  the  crop  is  produced  in' 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  some  in  Kentucky. 

I  gave  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  testimony  in  the  hearings 
tending  to  show  that  under  the  law  last 
year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
sented  a  proposal  to  the  tobacco  growers 
whereby  they  were  further  to  reduce 
their  acreage  by  19.5  percent.  That  pro¬ 
posal  was  submitted  to  the  farmers.  It 
carried  by  over  two-thirds  of  those 
voting.  That  concerned  me.  However, 

I  learned  later  that  a  precedent  had  been 
eStabhshed  in  1955.  The  farmers  had 
previously  approved  marketing  quotas 
for  the  1953,  1954,  and  1955  crops  of  bur- 
ley  tobacco.  The  Secretary  established 
quotas  for  1955  which  required  a  10  per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  allotments.  This  was 
not  a  large  enough  reduction,  and  legis¬ 
lation  was  passed  providing  for  a  further 
15-percent  reduction,  if  approved  by 
fanners  in  a  referendiun.  I  believe  that 
action  constitutes  a  valid  precedent  for 
the  present  bill.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
make  this  change  if  it  sees  fit.  If  the 
present  bill  is  enacted,  it  would  mean> 
that  the  tobacco  growers  would  be  giveji 
another  opportunity  to  vote  on  a 
posal  which  will  reflect  the  new  Jpro- 
visions  of  the  pending  bill.  / 

There  is  no  doubt  that  something  must 
and  should  be  done  with  rar^ect  to 
tobacco.  I  understand  that  ttie  admin¬ 
istration  is  in  favor  of  they^ill  as  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  possible  ej^ption  of  one 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentuck^  But,  I  do  not* 
believe  there  is  muchyopposition  to  that 
amendment.  / 

If  the  tobacco  ^ce  support  program 
is  to  continue,  b^f  value  and  not  hurt 
the  farmers  in  future,  it  seems  to  me 
that  somethi^  must  be  done  to  curtail 
the  enormou^urplus  now  in  the  ware¬ 
houses.  / 

As  myygood  friend  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  pointed  out,  because  Florida  and 
Georgia  markets  for  tobacco  open  a  little 
eai'l^  than  the  tobacco  markets  in  Vir- 
gi^.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
yifd  Kentucky,  they  have  an  advantage 


in  being  able  to  sell  their  crops  at  an 
earlier  date.  I  understand  that  was  the 
reason  given  by  witnesses  as  to  why  there 
is  less  tobacco  placed  under  loan  from 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

The  fact  remains  that  about  88  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tobacco  that  we  are  talking 
about  now — a  tremendous  percentage — 
is  grown  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  in  partic¬ 
ular.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  alleviate  this  sur¬ 
plus  we  will  be  in  serious  trouble.  This 
bill,  if  enacted,  will  correct  the  problem 
by  putting  the  production  of  tobacco  on 
an  acreage-poundage  basis  rather  than 
just  acreage.  Because  of  this  there  will 
likely  be  a  reduction  in  production  this 
year. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
reductions  in  tobacco  acreage  have  stim¬ 
ulated  intensive  cultivation  and  growth 
of  much  tobacco  that  is  now  not  of  high 
quality.  As  the  acreages  of  the  farmers 
decrease  they  pour  a  little  more  fertilizer 
on  the  crop,  they  plant  the  tobacco  stalks 
little  closer  and  the  rows  a  little  closer y 
Insulting  in  more  production.  / 

lAs  a  result,  as  I  recall,  the  producWon 
of  t^acco  has  increased  from  abou^OO 
to  800ypounds  per  acre,  when  the  hjfl  was 
first  put  on  the  statute  books,  ^about 
2,200  pounds  now.  All  of  that J/ias  come 
about,  in  Bay  opinion,  becausy'the  acre¬ 
age  in  tob^co  has  been  amaller  and 
smaller.  Ofoourse,  the  farmers  tried  to 
grow  more  ano^ore  tohjfcco  on  the  de¬ 
creased  acreage.X  / 

The  pending  bilKas^ understand,  con¬ 
templates  putting  t^acco  allocations  on 
an  acreage -pound^^asis,  which  would 
mean  that  a  fanner  would  be  allocated 
so  many  poun^  as  a  marketing  quota. 
In  that  way  ^  would  ^reibably  be  able 
to  plant  a  Imle  larger  ^retee,  and  not 
use  so  mu^  fertilizer,  and  pSriiaps  pro¬ 
duce  a  batter  quality  of  tobacco^hat  will 
be  readjiiy  sold  on  the  market.  \ 
Bec^se  of  the  fact  that  there  Oysuch 
a  Im^e  quantity  of  surplus  tobac^on 
ha^,  it  is  my  belief  we  ought  to  giveohe 
^  a  trial,  at  any  rate.  I  am  hopeful 
/he  Senate  will  look  with  favor  on  tho 
bill. 

As  I  have  said,  the  administration  Is 
for  the  bill.  In  the  new  farm  bill,  which 
I  just  sent  to  the  desk  for  reference, 
tobacco  is  not  included.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  this  will  be  the  only  bill  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  affecting  tobacco. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  So 
far  as  I  know,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
be  enacted. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
974)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Ttiat  this  Act  may  cited  as  the  "Manpower 
Act  of  1966”. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  102(5)  of  the  Manpoviyrr 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, /as 
amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Ahe 
"Act”),  is  amended  by  adding  a  comm^fter 
the  word  "arrange”  and  inserting  "Oirough 
grants  or  contracts,”  Immedaitely  ^llowing 
the  comma.  / 

(b)  Section  102  of  the  Ac^ls  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "an^  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4),  by  strlkin^^ut  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)^nd  inserting  in 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  and’^and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  sectioi^he  following  new 
paragraph :  / 

"(6)  establish  a  p^gram  of  experimental, 
developmental,  denfonstratlon,  and  pilot 
projects,  through  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  or  privat^aonprofit  organizations,  or 
through  contra^  with  other  private  orga¬ 
nizations,  for  tne  purpose  of  improving  tech¬ 
niques  and  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  specialize  methods  in  meeting  the  man¬ 
power,  eneioyment,  and  training  problems 
of  worl^  groups  such  as  the  long-term  un- 
emplo^d,  disadvantaged  youth,  displaced 
olde^workers,  the  handicapped,  members  of 
mi^rity  groups,  and  other  similar  groups. 
I^sarrying  out  this  subsection  the  Secretary 
OK  Labor  shall,  where  appropriate,  consult 
erlth  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opf)ortunity. 
Where  programs  under  this  paragraph  re¬ 
quire  Institutional  training,  appropriate  ar- 
rangments  for  such  training  shall  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He 
shall  also  seek  the  advice  of  consultants  with 
respect  to  the  standards  governing  the  ade¬ 
quacy  and  design  of  proposals,  the  ability 
of  applicants  and  the  priority  of  projects  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  this  Act.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  103  and  104  as  sec¬ 
tions  106  and  107,  respectively,  and  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  section  102  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sections: 

"job  development  programs 
“Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
stimulate  and  assist,  in  cooperation  with 
Interested  agencies  both  public  and  private. 
Job  development  programs,  through  on-the- 
job  training  and  other  suitable  methods,  that 
will  serve  to  expand  employment  by  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  those  service  and  related  needs  which 
are  not  now  being  met  because  of  lack  of 
trained  workers  or  other  reasons  affecting  em¬ 
ployment  or  opportunities  for  employment. 
“labor  mobility  demonstration  projects 
\  "Sec.  104.  (a)  During  the  period  ending 
trime  30,  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
dev^op  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  number 
of  gSo^aphical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  ass^s  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reduclnk  unemployment  of  programs  to  in¬ 
crease  tnW  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca¬ 
tion  expense^  In  carrying  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary\may  provide  such  assistance, 
in  the  form  of^ants  or  loans,  or  both,  only 
to  InvoluntarllX  unemployed  individuals 
who  cannot  reasora^ly  be  expected  to  secure 
full-time  employmcM  in  the  community  in 
which  they  reside,  ha^e  bona  fide  offers  of 
employment  (other  than  temporary  or  sea¬ 
sonal  employment),  an(^.re  deemed  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  the  work  fto  which  they  are 
being  employed.  N 

"(b)  Loans  or  grants  proving  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  sucb  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shaiV  prescribe, 
with  loans  subject  to  the  followlnic  limita¬ 
tions:  X 

"(1)  there  is  reasonable  assuranceXf  re¬ 
payment  of  the  loan;  X 

"(2)  the  credit  is  not  otherwise  availahJe 
on  reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  ^ 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs; 
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to  ejftend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORDvand  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  wAC^ONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  Louisiana,  the  Honorable 
Speedy  O.  X^ong  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
April  1,  in  oppoMion  to  the  voting  rights 
proposal.  I  was  present  at  that  meeting 
of  the  committee  tK  present  my  own  op¬ 
position  and  I  remaned  to  hear  my  col¬ 
league’s  argument. 

It  is  a  sound  position^one  that  has  not 
been  explored  to  the  '^tent  that  it 
should  and  I  commend  hini  for  present¬ 
ing  this  view  to  the  mem^rs  of  that 
committee. 

I  know  that  there  is  not  an  oi^ismrtunity 
for  every  Member  to  attend  ev^  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  and  many  Memba;s  did 
not  hear  my  colleague  when  he  sMke. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  would  likkto 
insert  his  testimony  here  in  the  Recoi 
for  the  convenience  of  all.  It  is  worthy  oi 
everyone’s  consideration  and  I  urge  you 
to  study  it  before  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  vindicative,  ill-advised  and 
unconstitutional  proposal. 

Statement  op  Representative  Speedy  O. 

Long,  Before  the  House  Judiciary  Sub¬ 
committee  No.  5 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  not  here  this  morning  to  delve 
Into  the  merits  of  H.R.  6400,  but  will  ad¬ 
dress  my  remarks  to  whether  or  not  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  authority  to  enact  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  From  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  qualified 
persons  from  being  ineligible  to  vote,  but 
that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  simply  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  the  authority  to  enact  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation. 

The  situation  regarding  this  matter  is 
analogous  to  that  in  1920  when  amendment 
No.  19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  which  prohibited  States 
from  denying  women  the  right  to  vote.  I 
realize  the  composition  of  the  court  and  the 
legislature  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Government  has  changed  since 
that  time,  but  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  not 
changed  and  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress 
must  follow  the  same  procedure  in  this  in¬ 
stance  that  was  followed  in  granting  women 
the  right  to  vote.  The  15th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  the  vehicle  which  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  implement  the  request  for  thy 
legislation.  The  15th  amendment  to  U^e 
Constitution  contains  but  few  words.  I^ls  a 
very  simple  amendment  phrased  in  very^im- 
ple  language,  the  interpretation  o^Avhich 
neither  demands  nor  requires  deep ^md  pro¬ 
found  thought.  The  15th  amene^ent  con¬ 
tains  only  two  sections — Sectig^  1  of  the 
15th  amendment  prohibits  th^C.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  any  State  govenunent  of  the 
United  States  from  denyin^^  citizen  of  the 
United  States  the  right  ^  vote  because  of 
his  race,  his  color,  or  hl^irevious  condition 
of  servitude.  The  latt^  condition  being  of 
no  import  today. 

Therefore,  we  adch)€ss  ourselves  to  the  first 
two  conditions — Mfce  and  color.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  Congjfcs  to  legislate  under  the 
15th  amendment  is  merely  remedial  and  not 
definitive.  Cwgrees  may  have  the  authority 
to  provide  iwnedles  against  discrimination 
on  the  bas^  of  race  and  color,  but  I  submit 
that  Conwess  is  not  vested  with  the  author¬ 
ity  to  prescribe  qualifications  prerequisite  to 
votlngr  I  submit  Congress  has  provided  the 
appr^riate  remedy  through  our  judicial 
syRfIm. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  section  2  of  amendment  No.  15, 
since  this  section  evidently  is  the  section 
which  some  would  have  us  believe  that,  gives 
Congress  the  authority  to  enact  into  law  the 
bill  which  is  under  consideration  here  today. 
Section  2  of  amendment  15  states,  and  I 
quote:  “The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion.” 

To  me  this  section  states  or  merely  grants 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  prohibit  the  United  States 
or  a  State  of  these  United  States  from  deny¬ 
ing  a  person  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
race,  his  color,  or  his  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  But  by  no  means,  and  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  whatsoever,  can 
we  read  into  section  2  the  authority  or  power 
of  this  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  prescribe  uniform  voter  qualifications 
throughout  these  United  States,  imposing  a 
system  of  Federal  registrars  and  a  penalty 
upon  those  charged  with  administrations  of 
State  law,  and  more  specifically,  to  look  back 
10  years  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
discriminatory  statutes  or  laws  enacted  by  a 
vState. 

Amendment  No.  10  to  the  Constitution  of 
tJie  United  States  specifically  reserves  to  the 
States  such  power  and  authority.  Amend- 
menflijsro.  10  is  very  clear,  its  intent  is  very 
clear.'tts  meaning  is  very  clear,  its  languagi 
is  very  simple.  It  is  couched  in  simple  lai 
guage  so'toere  could  be  no  misinterpretation 
of  its  meting,  its  intent,  and  its  piypose 
when  it  states  that  “the  powers  noy  dele¬ 
gated  to  the^^ited  States  by  the  C^stitu- 
tion  not  prohibited  to  it  by  the  Sifates,  are 
reserved  to  the  ^ates  respectfully  or  to  the 
people”  means  juW  what  it  sa^ — that  the 
Congress  has  only  ^e  authorU!y  which  it  is 
granted  by  the  ConsGtutioiy  of  the  United 
States,  and  nowhere, ^[r.yChairman,  and  I 
repeat,  and  nowhere  in\^  .entire  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  Congress  giy@a  the  authority  to 
prescribe  voter  quall^atiWs,  nor  did  the 
respective  States  dhrest  th^selves  of  this 
authority,  but  on  Jme  other  i^nd,  reserved 
this  same  unto  thaniselves. 

If  it  is  the  ydesire  of  this  ftongress  to 
establish  voteir  qualifications  via  >the  Con¬ 
gress,  we  ha^  one  avenue  open  t^us  and 
one  avenue,«nly.  We  have  one  recouVee  and 
one  recoiuse  only,  and  that  is  by  amending 
the  Coimitution  of  the  United  States. 

Agahil  I  submit  that  the  same  procediV^^e 
musl^e  followed  in  this  Instance  that  w£ 
folh^ed  in  granting  women  the  right  to  vo^ST 
v^ch  as  you  all  know,  was  by  amending  the 
institution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress,  the  judiciary,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  realized  and  understood  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  necessary  to  insure  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1920,  all  three  branches  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Government  realized  that  the  10th 
amendment  prohibited  Congress  to  legislate 
or  confer  this  voting  rights  upon  American 
women.  But  furthermore,  and  foremost,  all 
three  branches  of  our  National  Government 
agreed  that  this  right  has  been  reserved  to 
the  States  in  the  10th  amendment,  and  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  10th  amendment  re¬ 
serves  to  the  States  the  right  to  prescribe 
voter  qualifications. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  usurp  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
States  by  enacting  a  Federal  voting  rights 
law.  It  is  another  example  of  how  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  seized  upon  the  his¬ 
torical,  traditional  and  reserved  rights  of  the 
States.  It  further  indicates  attempted  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Government  from  the  people 
who  created  it. 

Legislation  such  as  the  Federal  voting 
rights  bill  brings  us  closer  to  a  Federal  police 
state.  Support  of  this  bill  would  be  to  tell 
your  State  legislature  that  it  cannot  pass  a 


law  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  voter 
qualifications. 


OUR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFPICEE^Is 

lin./ fi 


(Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Farnum)  was  Ranted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarkyat  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.)  / 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penns/lvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  gre^  pleasure  last 
Thursday  afternoon  to  grtend  the  swear¬ 
ing-in  ceremony  for  2^hew  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  officers  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Along  with  mamr  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have,  on  occasioiy^lt  inclined  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  of  some  ofyine  actions  of  our  State 
Department,  ^eing  the  instrumentality 
of  human  b^gs  it  is,  consequently,  sub¬ 
ject  to  hunfltan  error.  We  lose  sight  of 
that,  sometimes,  and  we  often  expect 
from  a ^plomat  a  degree  of  infallibility 
we  w^ld  not  attempt  to  exact  from  a 
less^  mortal. 

^ant  you  to  know,  however,  that  I 
IS  deeply  impressed  by  last  week’s  cere- 
lony.  Aside  from  the  excellent  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  occasion,  for  which  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Leggett  served  as  host  officer 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Palmer,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Foreign  Service,  was  the  main 
speaker,  the  occasion  afforded  an  in¬ 
spiring  glimpse  of  a  kind  of  devotion  and 
dedication  often  found  but  seldom  noted 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Department’s  per¬ 
sonnel. 

As  I  looked  at  these  young  people  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  career  in  their  chosen 
field  of  Government,  I  could  not  escape 
a  feeling  of  intense  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion. 

These  were  men  who  could,  very  likely, 
have  chosen  to  enter  private  enterprise 
at  much  more  comfortable  salaries  in  far 
more  comfortable  surroundings. 

They  chose,  instead,  to  answer  a  call 
to  duty,  to  serve  their  country  and  its 
people  in  the  way  they  felt  they  would 
be  best  qualified. 

The  ceremony  was  all  the  more  im- 
^pressive  because  of  its  timing. 

Less  than  a  week  before,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world  were  crowded  with 
th^hocking  news  of  the  bombing  of  our 
Emb^sy  in  Saigon. 

Wh^could  possibly  forget  the  pho- 
tographX  of  women  lying  dead  in  the 
streets  before  that  Embassy?  Who 
could  erase''^’om  his  mind’s  eye  the  vio¬ 
lent  destrucMon  brought  down  upon 
well-meaning  VAmericans  whose  sole 
concern  in  southeast  Asia  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  thK  preservation  of  the 
small  hope  freedonnhas. 

Yet  these  young  inen  have  decided 
that  the  Foreign  Servi^  can  offer  them, 
and  their  country,  the  l^d  of  dedicated, 
unselfish  representation  inroad  which, 
in  the  last  analysis,  may  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  global  peacs  and  uni¬ 
versal  conflict. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportfmity  to 
commend  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  {Service 
Institute  and  the  many  unsung,  qt^etly 
heroic  individuals  who  attend  to  \he 
painstaking,  seldom  glamorous  or 
warding  task  of  diplomacy.  ' 
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JILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  EXCISE 
[■AX  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 
IcVICKER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FarnuiA  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  hisVemarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  ^d  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McVIC?KER.  Mi’.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communic^ions. 

The  time  for  rep^ling  this  tax  is  long 
overdue,  since  this  ^x  was  initially  a 
wartime  measure  intended  to  discourage 
iise  of  the  telephone.  today  this  tax 
suiwives  along  with  niuoerous  luxury 
excise  taxes.  Telephone  sVvice  is  not  a 
luxury — ^it  is  a  business  ami  household 
necessity.  It  should  be  regamed  on  an 
equal  basis  with  other  utilitie^such  as 
electricity,  gas,  and  water — all  ^  which 
enjoy  exemption  from  the  excii 

For  many  people,  telephone  service  is 
the  only  means  of  contact  with 
forcement  ofiBcials,  with  the  fire  depai 
ment,  doctors,  and  hospitals.  Yet 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service  is  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  measure,  since  it  is  levied 
on  all  income  groups  equally,  and  it 
places  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  lower- 
paid  groups.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enact  legislation  containing  the  meas¬ 
ures  provided  for  in  my  bill. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PURCELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  President  Johnson  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  for  the 
proposed  farm  legislation  which  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  today.  Title  I 
of  this  legislation  would  extend  the  vol¬ 
untary  certificate  program  for  wheat 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  This  step,  accompanied  by  the 
proposed  increase  in  certificates  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  100  percent  of  parity  on  wheat 
consumed  domestically,  will  move  us  a 
long  way  toward  providing  for  our  wheat 
farmers  a  fair  share  in  the  economic 
abundance  of  our  Nation. 

The  voluntary  certificate  program  for 
wheat  has  been  very  favorably  accepted 
by  the  farmers.  It  has  accomplished  the 
goals  which  were  intended.  The  cost  of 
the  program  has  been  reduced.  Oim 
surplus  stocks  of  wheat  have  been  re¬ 
duced.  The  income  of  wheat  farmers 
has  been  maintained  at  a  fair  level. 
Food  costs  are  low.  And  our  market 
prices  are  competitive  with  world  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  price  for  wheat  of 
about  $2.50  per  bushel  for  that  amount 
of  wheat  which  is  consumed  as  food  in 
this  country  is  only  fair  and  just.  This 
is  100  percent  of  parity,  and  it  is  the 
price  which  will  allow  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor  and  investment. 

For  too  long  the  wheat  producer  has 
been  subsidizing  the  American  consiuner. 
In  the  past  20  years,  he  has  not  received 
an  increase  in  price  for  the  wheat  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread.  In  the 


meantime,  the  price  of  that  loaf  of  bread 
has  increased  considerably,  the  income 
of  the  consumer  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  and  the  farmer  remains  the  only 
link  in  this  food  chain  who  has  not  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

What  we  too  often  forget  is  that  the 
fai-mer’s  skill  and  Ingenuity  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  responsible  for  the  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  which  our  Nation  has  experi¬ 
enced.  He  has  provided  us  with  food 
in  abimdance  for  a  smaller  part  of  our 
consumer  dollar  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  major  nation  in  the  world.  Today 
we  spend  only  about  19  cents  of  our  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  for  food.  The  Soviet  citi¬ 
zens  spends  about  half  of  his  dollar  for 
food,  and  in  Europe  the  percentages  are 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proposal  presented  to  us  today,  to 
provide  the  wheat  farmer  with  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  would  justify  only  a  1-cent 
per  loaf  increase  in  the  cost  of  bi’ead.  It 
would  cost  the  consumer  about  $1.35  per 
year  per  capita.  This  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  protect  the  economic  health  of  the 
most  vital  of  our  basic  industries. 

An  increase  in  farmer  income  from 
wheat  is  vital  to  our  rural  areas  and 
essential  for  our  Nation’s  continued  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  If  we  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  abundance  of 
American  agi’iculture,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  an  American  price  for  the 
wheat  we  eat.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
to  shortchange  our  efficient  farm  pro¬ 
ducers  in  our  market  places,  and  we  can 
no  longer  expect  the  wheat  growers  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  subsidize  consumers  to 
the  extent  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  get 
right  to  work  on  this  agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  proposed  by  the  administration  to¬ 
day. 

And,  once  again,  I  want  to  offer,  oJi  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  farnier,  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the -administration  for 
the  proposals  tl^ey’Eave^eaftt  to  us  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  at 
sence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Glenn  Andrews  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  indefinitely,  on 
account  of  official  business  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La¬ 
bor. 

Mr.  Dyal  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 


April  5,  1965 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  to  revise 
and  extend  ttieir  remarks  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Dickinson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
April  9;  and  for  60  minutes,  on  Aprily 
12. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  60  minutes,  jdn 
April  8. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  Mr. 
Farnum)  ,  for  10  minutes,  todayj^nd  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks^nd  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  (at  the  rejihest  of  Mr. 
Farnum)  ,  for  60  minutes  ojli  Wednesday, 
April  7 ;  and  to  revise  and^ extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  include  extawieous  matter. 

EXTENSION  JOF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous^onsent,  peimission  to 
extend  remarkyin  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  /evise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  grant 

Mr.  MaWin  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
include  abatement. 

Mr.  Pyan  and  to  include  extraneous 
matt^ 

(  George  W.  Andrews  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

r.  Gross  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
rticle. 

Mr.  Madden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Patman  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steed)  during  general  debate  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7060. 

Mr.  Hall  his  remarks  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  7060,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Conte  his  remarks  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Sickles  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  today’s  Record  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  per¬ 
manent  Record  of  March  26,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  2362. 

Mr.  Cohelan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Farnum)  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  H.R.  7064. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
'liuest  of  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Laird  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Morse  in  three  instances. 

Martin  of  Alabama  in  three  in- 
stdSjces. 

Cederberg. 

Mr>UTT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ^UNGER. 

Mr.  Mb>DRE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Tausdtt  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Berri 

Mr.  Don  H.^Clausen. 

Mr.  MacGrecpr. 

Mr.  Skubitz. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

(The  following  Ufembers  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  FARNuw^nd  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Miller  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Cohelan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Multer  in  three  insfc^ces. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yorki’ 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Flood. 


1965 

COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 
TECHNIQUES 

(Mr.  ifiERLONG  asked  and  was  given 
permissioiT\to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  an<3\to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr  HSRLO:^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Wednesday,  the^ouse  of  Reprcjsnta- 
tives  was  treated^  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  discussiTOS  of  the  devious 
methods  of  Communist  propaganda 
techniques  that  it  h^been  my  expe¬ 
rience  to  hear.  SurprisiWly  enough,  this 
erudite  and  thought-prO^king  speech 
was  made  by  a  freshman  congressman, 
Representative  Jed  Johns\^,  Jr.,  of 
Oklahoma. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  he  has  shown  the 
way  to  a  lot  of  who  have  beerier e  a 

lot  longer.  I  predict  a  great  futm;e  for 
him  and  I  know  his  district  is  fortu^te 
to  have  a  man  not  only  of  his  youth,  wo 
will  be  able  to  serve  them  for  a  lo: 
time,  but  one  who  is  wise  far  beyond  hii 
years.  I  wish  that  it  were  possible  for 
every  college  student  throughout  the 
United  States  to  read  his  remarks  and  to 
heed  his  admonitions  about  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  such  things  as  the  World  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Youth  and  Students  for  Sol¬ 
idarity,  Peace,  and  Friendship. 

Typically,  this  sinister,  albeit  subtle 
plan  of  the  Communists  to  poison  the 
thinking  of  the  youth  of  the  world  bears 
a  title  that  expresses  intentions  no  one 
can  disagree  with,  but  behind  this  front. 
Congressman  Johnson  calls  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  continued  drive  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  spread  their  philosophy  and 
their  control  throughout  the  world. 

Doubtless,  some  of  our  youth,  sincere 
but  misguided,  will  ^-articipate  in  this 
festival  but  at  least  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  by  reason  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
exposiu-e  of  their  method  of  operation,  to 
go  into  such  a  meeting  v/ith  their  eyes 
open  and  knowing  that  they  are  only 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  used — and 
used  against  the  interests  of  America 
and  the  free  world. 

Congressman  Johnson  has,  in  his 
maiden  speech  to  the  House* of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  made  a  most  constructive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Congress  and  to  this 
Nation.  I  express  my  personal  appre 
elation  to  him  and  salute  him. 
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knock  out  a  suspension  bridge,  and  from 
aU  the  news  releases  read  this  morning, 
one  of  the  targest  was  a  suspension 
bridge  which  was  declared  still  usable 
after  the  attack. 

What  kind  of  bombs  or  explosives  are 
we  using?  Apparently  they’re  nonlethal 
just  as  the  gas  was  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Maybe  as  a  former  infantrsmian  I  am 
somewhat  prejudiced,  but  I  am  sure  the 
dropping  of  a  two-man  demolition  squad 
could  be  just  as  effective  in  this  kind  of 
operation  as  a  sortie  of  some  40  of  our 
first-line  fighter  bombers. 

Come  on.  Mi’.  McNamara,  let  us  show 
them  what  we  can  really  do. 


THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mai'ks. ) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ite  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  to 
Dint  out  that  the  Federal  Government 
is\seriously  infringing  upon  one  of 
Arnica’s  greatest  industries,  the  print¬ 
ing  industry. 

Actmdly  the  printing  industry  is  go 
closely  ^ied  to  all  other  activities  t«at 
American^ngage  in — be  they  indu^rial, 
mechanical^  artistic,  cultural,  oywhat- 
ever — it  is  iWd  to  imagine  where  our 
country  woul^be  without  it/  Indeed, 
on  a  broader  sc^,  printing  is/^  essential 
to  so  many  facetXof  life  throughout  the 
world  that  we  coulc^ot  not  exist  without 
it.  And  yet,  the  B^d^l  Government 
is  constantly  increasr^^  its  competition 
with  that  great  indm 

As  an  indication  >of  thX  growth  of  the 
printing  industry'  there  Nyere  in  1939 
24,878  separate /plants.  InSl947,  there 
were  28,986,  ^d  in  1958,  there  were 
35,350.  TheXndustry  pays  a\  average 


hourly  wage  of  $2.85  which  is  46  cents  an 
hour  above  the  average  for  aU  other 
manufacturing.  It  has  a  total  payrcdl 
of  $5,412,955,000,  and  the  value  added 4o 
production  by  such  industry  is  $9,9,95,- 
964,000. 

The  printing  industry  is  3d  ,ih  the 
number  of  establishments,  4th  iiv’average 
hourly  earnings,  7th  in  total  d«)ilar  pay¬ 
roll,  8th  in  value  added  by  manufactur¬ 
ing,  8th  in  number  of  employees  and  11th 
in  dollars  reinvested  in  cg^Dital  expendi¬ 
tures.  / 

Despite  its  high  ran^ng  among  manu¬ 
facturing  industries jArinting  is  still  pri¬ 
marily  a  craft  iMustry  composed  of 
thousands  of  smalJ^establishments  giving 
employment  to yfidlled  workers  all  over 
the  United  /States.  To  illustrate; 
About  90  per^nt — nearly  32,000  plants — 
have  fewer /than  100  employees.  About 
three-queers  of  the  U.S.  plants  have 
fewer  tl^n  50  employees.  About  half 
have  f^er  than  20  employees,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  the  plants  in  the  United 
Stajjes  have  fewer  than  10  employees. 
)espite  all  of  these  facts  and  despite 
ie  fact  that  Government  has  no  business 
'competing  with  an  industry  of  this  size 
and  proportion  which  could  do  all  of 
Government’s  printing  on  a  contractual 
basis,  a  report  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy  dated  November  27,  1957, 
showed  that  there  are  68  printing  and 
publishing  units  in  operation  by  the 
Federal  (jovernment.  The  report  also 
showed  that  there  16  units  owned  by  the 
Government,  but  contractor  operated. 

These  printing  operations  have  a  total 
capital  outlay  of  $3,939,678  and  employ 
1,042  people  of  whom  978  are  civilians. 

The  information  in  detail,  assembled 
by  Miss  McBrien  of  the  Legislative  Ref¬ 
erence  Service,  reveals  the  following 
agencies  are  involved  in  printing  and 
publishing  operations; 


Number 
of  instal¬ 
lations 


TA<^ICS  IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  address  the  House/for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exten;r  his  re- 
mdrfks  ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speakey^he  Secre 
tary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNan^ra,  has  been 
telling  us  all  along  thatJiis  computers 
and  robots  in  the  Deparynent  of  Defense 
are  giving  us  the  best/fighting  machine 
we  have  had  in  the  huloory  of  the  country 
at  the  least  cost.  One  never  knows  how 
good  all  these  pro^ostications  and  sta¬ 
tistics  are  until  not  to  the  test  and  I  must 
say  that  after  Beading  the  morning  news 
dispatches  wiwi  respect  to  some  of  our 
latest  bomM^  forays  in  North  Vietnam 
that  we  iM^ve  been  caught  short. 

I  hop^hat  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
tactics/^d  not  the  kind  of  equipment 
and  mliber  of  the  weapons  being  em- 
plOYTO-  -At  any  rate,  it  is  still  pretty 
htyra  to  imderstand  why  a  mission  of  40 
our  first-rate  attack  bombers  cannot 


I.  GOVEBVMENT  OPERATED 

^ook  priiitiug:  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronaut’)^- 
'Miscellaneous  publishing; 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Forest  Service - - - 

Department  of  Commerce:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Conmierclal  printing; 

Department  of  Defense:  Corps  of  Engineers — . — 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Pubhc  Healti 

Service _ _ 

Department  of  the  Interior: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs - 

\  Bureau  of  Mines - - 

Department  of  Justice:  Prison  Industries. 

Post  Office  Department:  Operations. . 

General  Services  Administration - - 

Atomic  Energy  Commission - 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration - 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Federal  Trade  Commission - 

Lithographing;  „  ,  c  . 

Department  of  -Agriculture:  Soil  Conservation  Service- 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Publications _ 

Coast  and  Geodetic . 

Weather  Bureau - 

DepMtment  of  the  Interior:  Reclamation - 

Typesetting:  „  ^  j  ^  c 

Department  of  Commerce:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Photoengraving:  _  ^  j  o 

Department  of  Commerce:  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Total,  printing,  publishuig  and  allied  industries. . 

Hr  GOVERNMENT  OWNED-CONTRACTOR  OPERATED 

Commercial  printing;  Atomic  Energy  Commission. - 

Grant  total,  all  printing,  publishing,  etc . 


23 


Capital 

assets 


$309,000 


292,000 

34, 959 

310, 200 
7,090 
343, 100 
29,000 
41, 327 
164,000 
10,286 
21,212 
53, 395 


Employees 


Civilian  Other 


54 


31 


2, 875, 678 


16  1, 064,  000 


84  3, 939, 678 


291 

978 


64 


\ 
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AN  fi^OQUENT  NEWSPAPERMAN— 
W.  (BILL)  DRESSLER 

(Mr.  ^YLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permissiorpto  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the^EcoRD,  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matW.) 

Mr.  SAYLOKV  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  retirement  of  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  outstandim  editorial  writers. 
C.  W.  (Bill)  Dressier,  whose  newspaper 
career  began  in  Pitl^urgh  in  1920,  re¬ 
tired  April  1,  as  ass^iate  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer  oiSfhe  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  Tribune-Democrat. 

A  keen  observer  of  wo^^d.  National, 
State,  and  local  events,  Dressier 

wrote  brilliantly  on  any  and  ewery  sub¬ 
ject.  His  dedication  .to  bette^ygovern- 
ment  was  a  hallmark  of  his  essas^,  and 
his  works  were  quoted  widely  in  and  out 
of  the  State  of  Peimsylvania.  Mam  of 
the  editorials  which  I  inserted  in  ^e 
Congressional  Record  for  the  enlighi 
enment  of  my  colleagues  were  products 
of  the  Dressier  typewriter. 

A  man  of  great  knowledge,  clarity  of 
expression,  and  unquestioned  integrity  is 
in  position  to  contribute  generously  in 
the  public  interest  when  he  shares  his 
thoughts  through  the  medium  of  news¬ 
paper  columns  and  editorials.  Mr.  Dres¬ 
sier  fulfilled  this  responsibility  purpose¬ 
fully  and  unselfishly  to  the  continuing 
benefit  of  community,  State,  and  coun¬ 
try.  His  service  will  always  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  and  his  works  will  be  remembered 
and  cherished  long  after  he  is  gone  and 
we  are  gone. 

In  retirement,  Mr.  Dressier  can  look 
back  to  his  many  accomplishments  in 
an  illustrious  career  with  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion.  And  those  of  us  who  read,  enjoyed, 
and  were  inspired  by  his  writings  will 
always  have  a  special  sense  of  gratitude 
that  he  chose  our  area  as  his  base  of 
operations. 

FARM  LEGISLATION  PROPOSED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long- 
awaited  administration  farm  bUl  has  ar¬ 
rived.  I  had  a  look  at  the  language  this 
morning. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  tremendous  range  of  new 
authority  over  American  farmers.  The 
Secretary  could  easily  get  soybeans  into 
the  same  purplus  trouble  which  has  beset 
corn,  wheat,  and  other  major  crops  for 
years. 

The  Secretary  could  make  incentives 
for  soybean  planting  so  attractive  that 
production  would  zoom,  prizes  would 
drop  sharply,  and  soybeans  would  soon 
be  overflowing  in  Government  bins. 

Under  the  new  administration  pro¬ 
posal,  farmers  could  substitute  soybeans 
for  feed  grains  and  still  get  the  price 
support  payment-in-kind  now  author¬ 
ized  under  the  feed  grains  program. 
This  year  this  bonus  payment  amounts 
to  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  could  allow  a 
farmer  to  plant  his  feed  grains  base  to 
soybeans,  get  the  full  market  price  for 


soybeans  and  still  collect  20  cents  a 
bushel  bonus  for  the  com  he  could 
have — but  did  not — grow  on  those  acres. 

The  Secretary  could  also  permit  soy¬ 
bean  planting  on  acres  diverted  under 
the  feed  grains  program  and  still  make 
substantial  diversion  payments. 

These  two  features  would  be  powerful 
lures  the  Secretary  could  use  to  bring 
millions  of  additional  acres  into  soybean 
production. 

Up  to  now,  soybeans  have  been  the 
wonder  crop,  making  money  for  farmers 
and  winning  expanding  markets  without 
cost  to  taxpayers.  In  my  opinion,  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  get  soybeans 
into  Government  bins  so  bureaucrats  can 
manipulate  prices  and  supplies,  and  use 
the  commodity  more  freely  in  our  fast¬ 
growing  worldwide  feeding  program. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  right 
to  grow  corn  could  be  bought  and  sold 
just  like  corn  itself.  The  right  to  grow 
would  be  a  valuable  franchise  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  therefore 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  right  to  grow  com  could  be  sep¬ 
arated  completely  from  the  land. 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  and  imwise  feed  grains  proposals 
ever  presented  to  Congress. 

SOIL,  sWcE,  AND  THE  SOVIETS 

(Mr.  DERwriNSEil  (at  the  rej^uest  of 
Mr.  Reid  of  Not  York)  was  grafted  per¬ 
mission  to  extOTd  his  rema^^s  at  this 
point  in  the  Rec^d  and  tgGnclude  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKlX  Speaker,  with 
news  media  concentraimg  on  rapid  de¬ 
velopments  in  VietnanlViind  debate  in  the 
Congress  centerin^on  \hat  area,  the 
much  broader,  long-terraVauestions  of 
administration  ^icy  or  la^of  it  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  worldwide  probl^s  of  com¬ 
munism  has  been  largely  ignore 

Last  TueMay,  March  30,  the  Wi^hing- 
ton  Star  ^rried  a  practical  comm^tary 
on  the  i^ricultural  defects  withi^the 
Soviet ^nion,  which  I  include  as  par\of 
my  r^arks: 

Soil,  Space,  and  the  Soviets 
le  Soviet  Union  unquestionably  is  a 
brmidable  mUitary  power  endowed  with 
^great  scientific  and  technological  capabilities, 
as  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  such  fields  as 
space.  In  terms  of  its  civilian  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  in  terms  of  its  agricultural  production 
and  its  output  of  consumer  goods,  it  still  is  a 
woefully  backward  land  by  Western  stand¬ 
ards. 

This  is  what  accounts  for  the  country’s 
many  economic  reorganizations,  the  number 
of  which  is  almost  beyond  count.  The  latest 
has  been  announced  over  the  weekend,  with 
characteristic  obscurity,  by  Tass,  the  official 
news  agency.  According  to  the  announce¬ 
ment,  the  Central  Committee' of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  has  staged  a  3 -day  plenary 
meeting  resulting  in  a  big  bureaucratic 
shakeup  at  the  highest  levels.  The  result? 
More  than  a  few  of  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  old 
friends  and  sycophants  have  been  either  de¬ 
moted  or  cast  into  the  outer  ideological  dark¬ 
ness. 

Still,  the  more  things  change  in  Russia, 
the  more  they  seem  the  same.  As  reported 
by  Tass,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  Khrushchev’s  suc¬ 
cessor  as  party  boss,  has  addressed  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  in  language  not  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  Nikita’s.  He  wants  the  light  fac¬ 
tories  and  consumer-goods  industries  to  do 
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a  better  job  than  the  miserable  one  they’re 
now  doing.  Above  all,  because  it  is  more 
important  for  the  Soviet  people  than  the 
output  of  TV  sets,  electric  toasters  or  motory 
scooters,  he  has  put  special  emphasis  on  tt 
urgent  tasks”  involved  in  the  effort  t 
crease  the  output  of  grains,  meat  and  qither 
agricultural  products. 

Indeed,  to  that  end,  Brezhnev  Ms  pro¬ 
posed — ^with  the  approval  of  the  Cei^al  Com¬ 
mittee — that  the  Soviet  Union  invest  over 
$78  billion  in  the  next  5  years  to^ut  an  end 
to  its  crisis  in  agriculture.  Tx  urging  that 
this  be  done,  he  has  remind^  his  country¬ 
men — whose  population  i^increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate — that  farm  out|[mt  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  increased  only  10  Decent  over  the  last 
6  years,  whereas  it  waa/supposed  to  have  in¬ 
creased  70  percent.  iLhrushchev,  of  course, 
is  now  being  blarn^  for  having  failed  to 
reach  this  goal,  byt  the  fault  is  the  system’s 
rather  than 

This  is  whayfexplalns  why  Brezhnev,  even 
with  greate^wigor  than  Khrushchev,  has 
called  for  “vnder  use  of  economic  and  moral 
incentivesyto  encourage  individual  initiative 
on  collecjffve  and  state  farms.  Without  that, 
the  Soviet  agricultural  situation  may  drift 
not  Ojfly  from  bad  to  worse,  but  to  catas- 
troRjie.  How  strange  that  a  nation  so  great 
lUi^ace  is  so  weak  on  its  own  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  failure  in  agri¬ 
culture  dramatizes  the  thorough  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Communist  system.  When  we 
note  that  Red  China  and  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  satellite  countries  have  encountered 
similar  agricultural  defects,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  weakness  is  irrefutable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  policy  of  subsidizing  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  imder  the  label  of  coexistence 
is  shortsighted  and  extremely  naive. 

Last  weekend  a  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago  on  the  subject  of  “Western  Policy 
and  Eastern  Europe.”  This  conference 
received  considerable  attention  from  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  press.  I  include 
at  this  point  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Thursday,  April 
1,  emphasizing  a  need  for  reality  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Communists : 

Reality  Versus  the  Soft  Line  on 
Communism 

An  international  conference  on  “Western 
Policy  and  Eastern  Europe,”  which  brought 
about  100  American  and  European  foreign 
policy  specialists  to  Chicago  over  the  week- 
d,  was  remarkable  for  its  measure  of 
eement  and  realism  concerning  the  Com- 
mimist  challenge  and  our  response  to  it.  As 
notSd  with  satisfaction  by  Eliseo  Vivas,  pro- 
fes6o\  of  phiiosophy  at  Northwestern  and 
Duke  Dtoiversities,  the  hardliners  greatly  out¬ 
number^  the  softllners. 

The  Eiappeans,  among  them  German,  Pol¬ 
ish,  and  Ca^hoslovak  professors  now  teach¬ 
ing  in  Amertcan  universities,  were  especially 
scornful  of  tm  soft  line.  According  to  this 
line,  now  advo^ted  obsessively  in  most  aca¬ 
demic  and  som^^overnmental  circles,  com¬ 
munism  is  going  tl^ough  a  process  of  demo¬ 
cratic  evolution,  n^t  only  in  the  satellite 
countries  but  in  the  soviet  Union  itself,  and 
we  should  stimulate  tH<s  development  by  ex¬ 
panding  cultural  exchanges  and  offering  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 

We  are  told  that  nation^sm  is  dying  out 
and  being  replaced  by  a  ne^^^pirit  of  broth¬ 
erhood  that  transcends  both  national  bound¬ 
aries  and  ideological  difference^  Thus  Prof. 
Robert  P.  Byrnes,  of  Indian£\  University, 
speaking  at  the  Chicago  conferra^e,  advo¬ 
cated  more  cultural  exchange  to  piomote  a 
“new  concept”  of  Europe  that  wouul  tie  it 
into  an  Atlantic  community  extendin^^rom 
San  Francisco  to  Vladivostok.  Prof.  Wla^s- 
law  Kulski,  of  Duke  University,  said  such 
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to '^hleve  this  objective.  In  this  respect 
no  African  leader  has  striven  harder  and 
longeK  than  President  Tubman  of  Liberia. 
Soon  after  Africa  began  to  win  freedom  and 
sovereign^  President  Tubman  issued  a  call 
to  all  Afriton  leaders,  promulgating  certain 
basic  princi^s  for  the  achievement  of  unity 
and  cooperation.  In  many  ways  differing 
from  the  catcm^ll  phrases  and  glib  political 
slogans  these  prmciples  came  to  represent  in 
the  hard  light  ofNreality  and  experience  the 
course  which  pruo^nce  and  wisdom  con¬ 
firmed. 

Beginning  from  theNnremlse  that  success 
is  more  quickiy  achi^y^  in  those  areas 
where  agreement  is  easi^  to  come  by  and 
the  immediate  needs  are  gr^test,  Liberia  has 
never  tired  of  impressing  ner  sister  States 
in  Africa  with  the  best  meth^  for  working 
out  relations  among  them.  Iw.  reward  was 
achieved  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiop^,  in  1963 
when  the  Charter  for  the  OrganWtion  of 
African  Unity  was  adopted,  emlxxmng  the 
principles  which  had  first  been  put  reward 
by  Liberia  in  an  Extraordinary  Gaze^e  in 
1959,  then  again  at  the  SaniqueUe  sunlit 
conference  later  in  July  of  that  year  betwewi 
Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Liberia  and,  a  third  tinr 
at  the  first  Conference  of  Independent' 
African  States  at  Monrovia  in  1961. 

Let  me  say  here  that  it  has  ben  a  strange 
phenomenon  that  our  friends  in  this  coun¬ 
try  should  have  been  slow  in  appreciating' 
President  Tubman’s  contribution  in  this  cri¬ 
tical  area  of  African  progress,  although  the 
record  has  been  so  impressive.  Fortunately, 
the  reaction  among  African  leaders  has  not 
been  so  reserved. 

Shortly  after  these  momentous  develop¬ 
ments  in  1959,  here  is  what  the  magazine 
Africa  Report  in  its  August  1959  issue  had 
to  say  in  assessing  President  Tubman’s  role 
and  the  part  played  by  Liberia: 

“Member  States  of  the  African  bloc  rallied 
behind  Algerian  nationalists  this  month  in 
a  special  5-day  meeting  at  Monrovia,  Liberia. 

“The  ofllcially  sponsored  Monrovia  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  history- 
making  political  and  diplomatic  meetings 
held  by  Africans  on  African  soil,  all  designed 
broadly  to  foster  African  unity.” 

Tracing  some  of  the  steps  along  the  path 
of  unity,  this  reporter  concluded: 

.  “This  month,  with  nine  national  flags  fly¬ 
ing  over  the  Monrovia  capital  alongside  the 
banner  of  the  rebel  Algerian  government. 
Tubman’s  poised  entry  into  the  pan-African 
scene  was  complete.” 

That  is  why  throughout  Africa  today. 
President  Tubman  is  so  widely  acclaimed,  a 
typical  example  being  these  words  of  wel¬ 
come  addressed  to  him  by  the  President  oj 
Gabon  when  he  visited  that  State: 

“tVe  are  proud  to  welcome  you  as  hea^ of 
a  country  whose  democratic  Instltution^and 
steps  toward  economic  and  social  m»6gress 
constitute  an  example  for  us  and  many 
others.' 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Jfhe  African 
Development  Bank  with  hea^uarters  at 
Abijan,  the  Ivory  Coast,  of  wl^h  all  African 
independent  States  are  menders,  was  first 
conceived  in  Monrovia  ancf  vigorously  pro¬ 
moted  into  reality  by  Lihwia. 

Or  consider  his  postune  on  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  He  was  o^  of  the  first  to  call 
on  world  leaders  to  o6mmit  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  prlncipl^ao  a  no-war  pledge. 

Also,  fast  gaini^  acceptance  are  Liberia’s 
recommendatione  regarding  the  settlement 
of  boundary  jaisputes  and  mediation  and 
conciliation  among  states. 

What  oh^rctive  person  would  not  stand 
in  admirafuon  at  such  a  broad  and  construc¬ 
tive  approach  to  crucial  world  and  African 
probi 

Byif  these  contributions  would  have  been 
utilKely  had  not  the  policies  and  commit- 
fnts  of  Liberia  as  a  Nation  been  guided  by 
ie  best  traditions  of  a  free  society. 


So  let  me  ask  you  to  dismiss  at  once  the 
myths  you  have  read  about  Liberia.  To  un¬ 
derstand  Liberia  and  appreciate  her  value, 
as  with  most  situations,  she  must  be  placed 
in  the  correct  perspective  in  the  struggle  of 
man,  the  black  man,  for  freedom,  hxunan  dig¬ 
nity,  and  equality.  These  myths  I  should 
mention  were  part  and  parcel  of  that  strug¬ 
gle  and  those  times.  Let  Liberia  be  Judged 
only  by  her  record. 

In  economic  and  social  development 
Liberia  is  emphasizing  the  free  initiative  of 
man,  and  no  Liberian  has  done  more  in 
bringing  that  into  full  realization  than 
President  Tubman.  On  assuming  office  in 
1944,  he  enunciated  the  open-door  policy 
whereby  foreign  capital  and  skill  would  be 
Invited  to  help  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  The  response  has  been  good 
especially  among  business  people  in  this 
country.  Let  them  continue  to  look  to 
Liberia  as  a  fruitful  field  for  their  Invest¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  profitable  Tdl:  them  and  us 
and  we  Intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Where  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  viability  of  the  country, 
a  modern  society  is  now  making  an  historic 
Impact.  Rubber,  once  the  main  export  of 
the  country,  has  yielded  first  place  to  iron 
ire,  which  is  said  to  have  the  richest  ter¬ 
ms  content  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
wVld. 

economy  is  being  diversified  and  oi 
people  now  look  to  the  future  with  incre^ed 
confid^ce. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  words  of  P^ident 
Senghor Senegal  for  a  present^ay  de¬ 
scription  St  Liberia,  given  in  the  deface  of 
a  recent  book  by  Lawrence  Marinalli,  entitled 
“The  New  Lil^ia,”  and  publishyi  by  Praeger. 

I  commend  thik  well-written  ^udy  to  those 
of  you  who  mayywlsh  to  know  more  about 
my  country.  Senior  salt' 

“To  appraise  PrWdei^  Tubman’s  grand 
design  we  must  recal^o^^t  Liberia  was  when 
he  was  first  Inau^rated  in  January 
1944.  •  »  •  The  sltyatiou-  of  Liberia  was 
that  of  a  partt^larlk  underdeveloped 
African  country.  /It  had  nW  been  colonized 
by  a  great  power  but  by  philanthropic  en¬ 
deavors  with  nrfore  good  will  «han  technical 
or  financial  nreans.  The  moraDdevastations 
that  came  ^ith  the  breakup  ofN^adltlonal 
societies  Vere  the  most  terrible  \  *  ♦  but 
there  is^appily  a  positive  aspect: Nffie  eco¬ 
nomic  /infrastructure,  industrial  chRures, 
schools,  hospitals,  and,  above  all,  the  rn^ern 
spir*^ »  *  *  Prom  these  positive  assets\Li- 
be^a  had  scarcely  benefited  before  1949  * 
ter  all  what  could  several  thousand  Inh 
,ioverished  Amerlco-Liberlans  do?  Very' 
little — unless  there  appeared  among  them  a 
great  politician  with  a  grand  design  offering 
them  reasons  for  living^  and,  above  all,  for 
action,  William  Tubman  was  going  to  revo¬ 
lutionize  Liberia  and  give  it  not  only  a 
modern  ideal  but  modem  means  to  achieve 
it. 

‘“The  most  positive  result  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  is — I  have  witnessed  it  myself — there  are 
no  longer  Americo-Llberians  or  natives. 
There  is  a  Liberian  nation  to  which  all  its 
citizens  are  proud  to  belong. 

“William  Tubman  *  •  *  open  door  is  not 
the  transposition  pure  and  simple  of  liberal 
capitalism.  *  The  development  of  re¬ 
resources  on  a  cooperative  basis  presupposes 
concerted  and  flexible  plaiming.  *  *  *  To¬ 
day  one  can  measure  the  positive  results  of 
this  policy  of  economic  expansion. 

“Thus  do  we  view  William  Tubman. 
Leader  of  his  people,  founder  of  the  Li¬ 
berian  nation  and  creator  of  its  modern 
economy  he  has  done  more  alone  than  all 
his  predecessors  did  together.  We  do  not 
smile  at  Liberia  the  way  we  did  before  1944. 
Today  Tubman  is  among  the  African  heads 
of  state  who  are  most  listened  to,  most  re¬ 
spected.” 

I  hope  these  words  of  a  world-known 
.  African  statesman,  poet,  and  writer,  will 


help  to  lay  to  rest  for  all  times  the  myths, 
about  Liberia. 

Finally,  let  me  say  how  much  Liberia 
takes  pride  in  her  friendship  and  coopergiaon 
with  the  United  States.  But  like  /  most 
things  if  friendship  is  to  remain  fruitful  and 
mutually  beneficial,  one  must  nevei'become 
too  complacent  about  it.  A  friendship  that 
is  allowed  to  turn  stale  is  soon  Iqft;  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  falls  to  find  new  so-^ces  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  enrichment  will  nan  last.  There 
are  so  many  things  in  soi^any  areas  in 
which  Liberians  and  Americans  can  cooper¬ 
ate  effectively  to  streng^en  their  democra¬ 
cies  and  make  our  worl^happy  lor  all  peoples. 
There  is  a  rotary  cl^  in  Monrovia.  How 
splendid  it  will  be^lf  you  will  begin  as  of 
now  to  search  out^ith  that  club  some  of  the 
avenues  along  ^ich  our  two  peoples  can 
explore  the  pos^ilities  of  making  our  friend¬ 
ship  more  res^nslve  to  the  needs  and  aspi¬ 
rations  whicli  we  share. 


Amb^sador  Stevenson  To  Receive  Elea< 
[or  Roosevelt  Political  and  Public 
Service  Memorial  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  our  distinguished  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political 
and  Public  Service  Memorial  Award  for 
1965.  The  Ambassador  has  received 
many  well-deserved  honors  during  his 
years  of  outstanding  public  service.  This 
particular  honor,  though,  carries  with  it  a 
special  significance.  It  is  given  annually 
in  memory  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  that 
person  who  best  exemplifies  her  spirit. 

The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political  and 
Public  Service  Memorial  Award  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  a  group  of  her  friends  as  a  fit¬ 
ting  and  lasting  memorial  shortly  after 
her  death  in  1962.  They  formed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  award  committee  consisting  of 
vthe  following  distinguished  citizens; 
)hn  J.  B.  Shea,  Francis  W.  H.  Adams, 
;hard  A.  Brown,  Eugene  Callender, 
Steven  R.  Currier,  Irving  M.  Engel, 
Arnold  L.  Fein,  Abraham  Feinberg, 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Eleanor'  Clark 
French/XJoyd  K.  Garrison,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Gimbel,  Milton  A.  Gordon,  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Hnehon,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kin^r,  Arthur  B.  Krim,  Grin 
Lehman,  Mrs.'^rothy  Norman,  Frede¬ 
rick  W.  Richmond,  Curtis  Roosevelt, 
"William  F.  RvAN^^ore  Schary,  James  H. 
SCHEUER,  Henry  Dk  Sedgwick,  R.  Peter 
Straus,  Telford  Tayl\,  Robert  Wechsler. 
In  1963,  the  award  committee  made  its 
first  presentation  to  Lldvd  K.  Gairison, 
and  in  1964  selected  Atoa  Rosenberg 
Hoffman  as  the  award  reci^nt. 

This  year,  the  award  comimttee  unan¬ 
imously  chose  Adlai  Stevensonrto  receive 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Political\nd  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Memorial  Award.  TJje  fol¬ 
lowing  essay,  written  by  Dore  Soha^, 
beautifully  expresses  the  intent  of\^e 
committee  in  choosing  an  annual  recipi¬ 
ent  for  this  imique  award. 
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Mrs.  R.:  Politician 

AllNof  us  wbo  loved  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
have  sNken  and  written  at  length  about 
her  devotion  to  causes  of  good  and  welfare. 
Her  laborsy)n  behalf  of  the  conquering  of 
diseases;  h^flght  for  better  educational  op¬ 
portunity;  h^  steadfastness  in  the  field  of 
civil  liberties;  a^r  Intolerance  toward  inade¬ 
quate  housing;  iwgotry;  industrial  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  her  aaegiance  to  the  humanities 
are  documented  foXall  to  see. 

Too  little  is  said  ot  her  tough  capabilities 
as  a  politician.  In  this  area  she  was  always 
surprising  the  opposition  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  misinterpreting  mr  massive  benevo¬ 
lence  as  a  sign  of  politic^  naivete  or  igno¬ 
rance. 

Her  performance  as  a  dogate  to  the 
United  Nations  and  her  contrilmtion  to  the 
bill  of  human  rights  proved  iier  compe¬ 
tence  in  international  politics.  \Her  will¬ 
ingness  to  defy  the  less  astute  meinbers  of 
her  own  party  is  on  the  record,  ^e  has 
opposed  private  interests  or  Presid^ts  if 
need  be,  if  principle  was  being  sacriflceX  for 
expediency. 

She  was  unremitting  in  pursing  principl 
and  in  world  affairs  or  national  problems  ol 
State  and  city  politics,  she  was  willing  to  pick 
up  the  lance  and  give  battle.  There  are'  a 
number  of  unhorsed  opponents  who  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  her  skill  and  tenacity  as  a  combatant 
in  the  political  tournaments. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  favority  political  theme 
was  the  responsibility  ol  each  citizen  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  affairs  of  his  government  at 
local.  State,  and  National  levels.  It  was  her 
contention  that  our  elected  officials  reflected 
the  interest  and  devotion  of  the  electorate; 
that,  in  effect,  we  got  what  we  deserved  or 
earned. 

It  is  a  credo  that  all  members  of  every  re¬ 
form  movement  should  repeat  each  day  as  a 
remainder  of  their  basic  obligation. 

There  was  with  the  sweet  smile  and  the  soft 
voice  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  an  iron  will  and  steely 
convictions  that  not  only  benefited  the 
Democratic  Party  but  could  remain  a  shin¬ 
ing  Inheritance  to  all  of  us  who  occasionally 
forget  that  principle  must  be  pursued  with¬ 
out  considering  the  consequence. 

The  hand-illuminated  parchment 
plaque  being  presented  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson  contains  the  last  photograph 
taken  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  her  lifetime 
and  reads; 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  whose  devotion  to  and 
efforts  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
splendidly  reflect  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  dominated  the  mind  and  heart  of . 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

The  award  will  be  presented  to  ^e 
Ambassador  at  a  dinner  on  April  yz  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre  in  New  York,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Committee  fon/Demo- 
cratic  Voters,  the  citywide  refo^  Demo¬ 
cratic  movement,  Mrs.  Roose^t’s  major 
political  interest  in  the  last^ears  of  her 
life. 
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OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  TH^ylHOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

M/ GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  eligible 
sricans  should  have  the  right  to  vote, 
ft  it  should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 


of  tearing  down  the  structure  of  State 
government.  There  are  three  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  that  affect  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  voting.  The  first  is  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year 
by  the  People  of  the  several  States  *  •  *  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

The  next  one  is  amendment  15,  which 
has  this  to  say : 

Section  1.  .The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con¬ 
dition  of  servitude. 

Subsequently  amendment  17  was 
placed  in  the  Constitution  which  has  to 
do  with  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
and  says  this : 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;^. 
Id  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  moi 
nunXfous  branch  of  the  State  legislature; 

Th^wo  constitutional  provision^one 
of  whicrl^as  amendment  17,  whic^ame 
after  thX  adoption  of  amendmmit  15, 
lodged  theVuthority  in  the  Stafes  to  set 
qualifications,  with  respect  yco  voting. 
Hysteria,  propl^anda,  and  Msty  appeals 
for  action  do  not  change/the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  StatN^uthon<!y  with  respect 
to  voting  unless  thK.QU.aJxfications  set  out 
by  the  State  would  lii^riminate  against 
segments  of  the  pom^^tion  or  are  them¬ 
selves  unreasonable.  Ijien  such  State 
provisions  wouldyoe  subWt  to  being  re¬ 
viewed  as  to  th^r  oonstitutionality. 

I  cannot  aghee  with  the  do<^ine  enun¬ 
ciated  by  President  Lyndon^.  Johnson 
in  his  rec^  message  to  a  jouft  session 
of  Congr^s  which  was  based  onN&mend- 
ment  15^nd  this  alone. 

The^ongress  is  working  under  d^high 
top  pnority  rating  on  what  is  knowiV  as 
the/Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  ^1 
b^gs  under  Federal  jurisdiction  for  thi 
<rst  time  State  and  county  elections.  As 
'it  is  worded,  it  applies  to  six  States  which 
are:  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Miss¬ 
issippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
These  States  are  covered  because  less 
than  50  percent  of  their  people  who 
are  21  years  of  age  or  over  cast  a  vote  in 
1964,  which  was  set  up  as  a  guideline  in 
the  legislation.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  deny  those  six  States  the 
right  to  invoke  literacy  tests  such  as 
knowledge,  intelligence,  education,  or 
morality  on  any  of  the  citizens  of  such 
States  who  may  wish  to  vote.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  directing  legislation  at  six  States 
and  six  States  only  is  quite  imusual  and 
highly  discriminatory  in  that  a  person 
can  vote  in  those  States  even  though  he 
cannot  read  and  write,  whereas  in  New 
York  State  and  many  others  in  the  Na¬ 
tion,  he  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
franchise. 

It  is  reasonable  and  most  desirable  that 
a  voting  citizen  should  have  at  least  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  of  sense  and  a  person  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.  There  are 
two  main  considerations  when  you  speak 
of  providing  rights  of  all  of  our  citizens 


to  vote.  They  should  be  given  the  rigl; 
to  vote,  yes,  under  reasonable  stands 
but  such  a  system  should  adhere  toT  the 
law  of  the  land — the  Constitution  sc  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  which  is  now  being  ^died  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  would^dge  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  in  the  TJ JS.  Attorney 
General  to  step  in  and  by  JIae  use  of  his 
appointment  of  voter  registrars  deprive 
the  local  citizens  of  thought  to  qualify 
voters  within  those  six  States.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  mat  such  authority 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  supervise  the 
registration  of  v^ng  in  this  manner  is 
not  only  irregular  but  runs  counter  to  the 
expressed  pro'\^ions  of  the  Constitution 
which  gives  y/ie  States  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  authojnty  to  set  reasonable  voter 
qualificati^s. 

This  Ml  will  be  approved  by  a  fairly 
good  majority  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  it  appears  without  doubt.  When 
thismappens  it  would  ride  herd  over  the 
prj<wleges  that  States  have  always  en- 
Wed  in  this  country.  That  is  bad — very 
)ad  legislation. 


The  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSIo'k 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  Nation’s  greatest  industry. 
It  is  the  most  important  industry  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  The  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  today  proposals  for 
legislation  of  great  significance  and 
meaning  to  our  farm  people  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  have  introduced  this  legisla¬ 
tion  as  H.R.  7097  and,  because  of  the 
broad  interest,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  statement  I  made  to  the  press  on 
this  bill. 

The  statement  follows : 

The  Farm  Bill 

I  have  today  introduced  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  omnibus  farm  bill,  and  our  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  will  consider  the  proposed 
legislation  carefully,  thoroughly,  and  expedi¬ 
tiously. 

The  administration  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  great  amount  of  work  it  has  done  in  an 
effort  to  develop  policies  and  to  Improve  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  overall  objective  of  stabilizing 
farm  income,  revitalizing  rural  America,  as¬ 
suring  abundant  food  and  fiber  for  consum¬ 
ers,  and  bolstering  the  national  economy. 

However,  I  am  certain  the  legislation  con¬ 
tains  many  controversial  provisions,  and  I 
regret  that  the  administration  is  so  late  in 
presenting  its  farm  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Moreover,  I  had  hoped  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  by  this  time  have  submitted 
recommendations  concerning  cotton  and  the 
problems  which  will  face  our  textile  industry 
if  the  one-price  cotton  program  is  not  con¬ 
tinued.  I  have  been  assured  that  we  will 
receive  recommendations  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  an  early  date. 

Our  committee  will  do  ’everything  in  its 
power  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  to  compose 
all  differences,  improve  and  refine  the  legis¬ 
lation  wherever  possible,  and  to  bring  about 
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the  enactment  of  a  bill  that  will  be  fair  to 
our  farmers  and  to  all  Americans. 

The  President  through  this  new  farm  bill 
proposes,  among  other  program  changes,  to 
place  greater  reliance  on  the  market  price 
for  wheat  and  rice.  For  years,  the  American 
farmer  as  a  result  of  his  greater  efficiency 
has  not  received  a  fair  price  for  his  products. 
Prices  farmers  receive  are  substantially  be¬ 
low  such  farm  prices  15  years  ago. 

Actually,  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  on 
the  proposition  that  farmers  now  are  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  by  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year,  because  their  income 
from  their  Investment,  management,  and 
labor  is  much  smaller  and  therefore  they 
must  accept  lower  standards  of  living  than 
their  customers  who  are  engaged  in  the  un¬ 
dertakings  of  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  President  at¬ 
tempts  to  deal  with  this  inequity.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  by  getting  more  of  the  farmers’ 
income  from  the  marketplaces  rather  than 
from  subsidy  at  taxpayers’-  expense,  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  new  legislation,  a  slight  Increase 
in  the  price  of  bread  will  mean  only  $1.60 
per  person  a  year,  and  in  the  case  of  rice, 
only  30  cents  per  person  per  year. 

Siirely,  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  a  healthy 
and  prosperous  agriculture. 

I  personally  am  determined  to  improve 
farm  income,  and  to  protect  our  family  sys^ 
tern  of  agriculture. 

We  shall  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  our  committee  tomorrow  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  legislation,  and  then  the 
various  divisions  of  the  bill — such  as  wheat, 
feed  grains,  rice  and  wool — will  be  referred 
to  subcommittees  for  separate  hearings. 

I  am  not  certain  at  this  time  whether  we 
shall  take  an  omnibus  bill  to  the  House  for 
action,  or  present  separate  bills  as  we  make 
our  determinations  on  the  best  policies  and 
programs  for  the  various  commodities. 


Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  5, 1965 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  poverty  program  written 
Jo  Ann  Hardee,  of  the  Detroit  New^ 
New  *  'Poverty”  Definition  Will  Tie  liyio 
Living  Cost 
(By  Jo  Ann  Hardee) 

Washington,  March  15. — A  new  ^finition 
of  “poverty”  will  be  announced  b3^he  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OE^  within  2 
months. 

It  will  be  more  precise  tly(h  that  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Council  of  Ecmomlc  Advisers, 
which  set  the  poverty  le^  at  $3,000  for  a 
family  and  $1,500  for  an^dividual. 

It  is  expected  to  ralseAhe  poverty  line  for 
nonfarm  families  to  ^,120  and  lower  it  to 
$1,850  for  farm  famiUes. 

WEIGi^OST  FACTORS 

Instead  of  a  ^t-income  figure,  the  new 
definition  will Jae  based  generally  upon  cost 
of  living,  taking  into  consideration  regional 
location,  urta^  versus  rural  life,  farm  versus 
nonfarm  age,  and  educational  level. 

As  a  n^easure  of  cost  of  living,  the  OEO  is 
using  /he  Social  Security  Administration 
low-UpOme  budget  for  a  four-person  fam¬ 
ily.  yrlUs  allows  70  cents  per  person  for  dally 
fogS  and  $1.40  per  person  for  all  other  ex- 
Bes,  including  housing,  clothing,  school 
xpenses,  medical  costs  and  transportation. 


This  index  requires  $3,120  yearly  income. 
But  the  OEO  recognizes  that  the  adequacy 
of  such  and  Income  is  related  to  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  locality. 

SEEK  BASIC  STANDARD 

Its  figures  show  that  a  farm  family  which 
grows  its  own  food  could  achieve  the  same 
standard  of  living  on  $1,850  a  year,  while 
some  city  dwellers  would  require  more  than 
$3,120  for  the  same  standard. 

“What  we  are  developing  is  a  minimum  liv¬ 
ing  standard,”  said  Leon  Gilgoff,  Deputy  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  OEO’s  Department  of  Planning, 
Research  and  Evaluation. 

“If  we  meet  this  basic  level  we  can  move 
on.  The  program  is  certainly  not  designed 
to  stop  at  an  arbitrary  income  level  of  $3,120. 
Only  the  coldest  hearted  person  would  say 
that  70  cents  per  person  for  daily  food  is  an 
adequate  living.” 

The  new  definition  is  expected  to  answer 
critics  who  quarreled  with  the  $3,000  to 
$1,500  evaluation  of  poverty. 

*  »  •  *  * 

Barry  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  noted  that 
more  than  1  mUlion  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  had  less  than  a  $3,000  annual  income, 
^including  living  allowances.  They  also  said 
\hat  retired  persons  on  social  security  would 
^  barred  from  that  program  if  they  earne(L 
m^e  than  $3,000.  / 

Critics  also  said  the  definition  did  ijrot 
take^to  account  noncash  income  su^  as 
farm  pKjducts. 

Represtotative  Robert  P.  Gripfiw  Trav¬ 
erse  CityT^ich.,  Republican,  saKy&n  older 
couple  with,  6,000  shares  of  Ii^rnational 
Business  Marines  stock  wouldyhave  a  cash 
income  of  $3,000  annually,  but  their  stock 
would  be  worth ^00,000.  / 

“Naturally,  it  ^uld  be  ^diculous  to  in¬ 
clude  or  exclude  someon^^rom  an  antipov¬ 
erty  program  on  anNar^trary  income  basis 
alone,”  Gilgoff  said.  What’s  why  we  have 
placed  emphasis  uMiiV.  community  action 
programs.  /  'v 

“INMX  BY  AREAS 

"At  the  community  level,\ersons  are  be¬ 
ing  screened  ^m  the  basis  uf  their  need. 
They  certainly  shouldn’t  be  eluded  from 
the  prograqi  If  they  make  $3,121^are  unem¬ 
ployed,  poOTly  educated,  and  haveSsix  chil¬ 
dren.  /  \ 

“Bu^^e  are  trying  to  develop  mor#\^cu- 
rate  y^delines  for  screening,”  he  a^ed. 
“Eyontually  we  hope  to  develop  a  pove«;ty 
iiyiex  for  individual  communities  similar 
fie  unemployment  index  now  in  use.” 

,  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  antipoverty  bill,  is  developing  its 
own  definition  of  poverty  through  a  special 
task  force  of  100  business  leaders. 

It  has  urged  a  market-basket  approach, 
using  cost  of  living  as  the  guide  to  pov¬ 
erty.  Its  definition,  expected  in  April,  is  to 
be  based  essentially  upon  the  same  criteria 
as  the  OEO’s. 


BREAKING  IT  DOWN 

Gilgoff’s  Inventory  of  poverty  Is  a  com¬ 
plex  breakdown  of  the  34  million  persons 
designated  as  poor  by  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers. 

Those  figures  showed  that  78  percent  of 
the  poor  were  white;  heads  of  60  percent  of 
all  poor  families  have  only  grade  school  edu¬ 
cations,  one-third  of  the  poor  families  were 
headed  by  a  person  over  65. 

Gilgoff’s  i>overty  inventory  is  designed  to 
show  a  precise  profile  of  poverty. 

When  completed  it  should  reveal  how  many 
persons  in  a  given  geographical  region  are 
at  the  poverty  level;  their  ages,  sex,  color, 
educational  level,  housing  quality,  health  and 
whether  they  live  in  cities,  rural  areas  or  on 
farms. 

This  can  be  contrasted  with  the  compara¬ 
ble  standards  of  living  of  similar  persons 
in  the  same  geographical  area. 


HOPE  FOR  BATTLE  PLAN 

OEO  analysts  believe  the  new  definition 
will  not  only  answer  criticisms  that  the  jfre- 
vious  flat-income  level  was  too  vaguaf  but 
will  pinpoint  the  methods  needed  to  efembat 
poverty.  / 

“We  realize  that  the  definition  Al  poverty 
used  to  develop  the  economic  /ipportunity 
act  was  vague  and  transitory ,’yGllgoff  said. 
“It  was,  however,  wise  as  a  jumpoff  point  for 
immediate  action.  / 

“We  realize  also  that  avr  programs  were 
not  developed  on  the  baslsfof  the  effectiveness 
of  one  approach  as  ^^jpposed  to  another. 
They  were  built  on  Jlie  demonstrated  need 
of  34  million  people. . 

“With  a  breakdown  of  the  poverty  cate¬ 
gory  into  types  jol  needs,  we  can  evaluate 
the  cost  of  a  sn^ific  program  in  relation  to 
its  effectlvene^.” 

tow  TO  BREAK  CYCLE? 

OEO  ofl^als  are  primarily  concerned  with 
“breakir^ the  cycle  of  poverty,”  Gilgoff  said. 
They  wish  to  move  people  out  of  poverty 
and  kjrep  them  from  slipping  back  into  a  pov- 
erty^^tatus. 

le  breakdown  will  give  OEO  officials  a 
^tter  idea  of  where  to  put  its  limited  re¬ 
sources  in  order  to  do  the  best  Job.  They 
'  recognize  that  $727  million  is  a  very  small 
sum  in  relation  to  the  $40  billion  now  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  alone  in 
antipoverty  programs  such  as  welfare. 

As  an  example,  Gilgoff’s  new  poverty  defi¬ 
nition  will  show  how  many  children  imder 
15  live,  in  pK>verty-ridden  families.  OEO 
analysts  frankly  admit  that  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  rests 
with  the  young. 

*  *  •  •  • 

The  breakdown  also  is  expected  to  "give 
us  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  person  that  works 
out  best  in  an  antipoverty  effort,”  GUgoff 
said. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  RULE 

“There  may  be  some  classifications  for 
whom  the  only  answer  is  a  transfer  payment 
of  increased  social  security.  The  elderly,  as 
an  example,  have  little  opportunity  to  re¬ 
enter  the  job  market.  Although  we  reject 
the  transfer  payment  as  a  solution  to  pov¬ 
erty,  the  elderly  are  an  example  of  the  case 
in  which  it  may  be  the  only  reasonable 
answer. 

“Another  case  might  be  that  of  a  mother, 
now  on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  who  per¬ 
haps  should  have  the  option  of  working  or 
staying  home  with  young  children.” 

In  his  planning  and  evaluation,  Gilgoff  is 
^^sing  the  system^  analysis  methods  of  the 
Dtoartment  of  Defense  where  he  was  for- 
m«^  employed. 

ben  we  have  a  complete  poverty  inven¬ 
tory  fiisd  as  we  gain  fiscal  and  economic  ma¬ 
turity,  vm  can  judge  the  cost  of  a  specific 
prc^ram\gainst  its  effectiveness,”  he  said. 

“If  it  do^n't  work,  we  should  be  and  in¬ 
tend  to  be,  ^e  first  to  reject  it.” 


How  W^eject  Christ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 


OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESS’ 


-E^ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  1,  196\ 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Weaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark^^and 
include  extraneous  material,  I  suBimt 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Desenrt 
News,  published  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  dated  March  13, 1965. 
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’^e  editorial  points  up  the  way  in 
whiw  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  laws 
of  GoJk  how  this  drift  is  even  being  en- 
courageh^by  some  members  of  the  clergy; 
how  this  drift  is  being  condoned  and  en¬ 
couraged  ^  universities  and  bar  asso¬ 
ciations;  hoW  this  drift  is  carrying  us, 
day  by  day,  ^rther  and  farther  away 
from  the  moralSnrecepts  of  our  fathers; 
how  this  drift  is\psing  for  us  the  moral 
base  on  which  oV’  great  Nation  was 
founded  and  grew. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  aiid  thought-provok¬ 
ing  editorial,  Mr.  Speyer.  I  believe  it 
should  be  read  by  all  wnte  are  concerned 
as  to  where  we,  as  a  naticm,  are  going. 

The  editorial  follows : 

How  We  Reject  CHEito 

There  are  various  ways  of  reject^g  Christ. 
We  need  not  be  atheists  or  pagan^o  turn 
our  backs  upon  Him.  We  can  even\jrofess 
to  know  Him,  and  still  deny  Him  our 
works,  as  Paul  has  said. 

America  claims  to  be  a  Christian  natft 
We  say  “In  God  We  Trust”  on  our  coins,  ari^ 
sing  about  it  in  our  national  anthem,  anc 
yet  we  take  many  steps  which  oppose  the  very 
things  we  profess. 

Preachers  who  appear  to  advocate  Christi¬ 
anity  teach  doctrines  which  are  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  sacred  precepts  given  us  by  the 
Saviour.  Politicians  pass  laws  which  defy 
divine  principles. 

In  New  York,  one  of  our  greatest  States, 
we  now  have  a  movement  in  the  legislature 
to  pattern  after  Illinois,  another  of  our 
greatest  States,  in  liberalizing  morality  laws. 

The  bar  association  there  is  asking  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  rule  that  "adultery  shall  no  longer 
be  a  crime;  homosexuaiity  shall  no  longer 
be  Illegal:  the  age  of  consent  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  tender  age  of.  16  for  any  persons 
wishing  to  enter  prostitution. 

A  minister  in  Baltimore  told  college  stu¬ 
dents  that  sex  is  fun— relax  and  enjoy  it. 
Fornication,  he  said,  is  not  a  sin,  so  stop 
feeling  guilty  about  your  sex  activities. 

England  is  entering  the  same  road.  A  high 
official  there  favored  the  same  kind  of  free 
love — advocating  it  publicly.  Students  at 
one  of  the  best  colleges  in  Britain  may  now 
keep  girls  overnight  in  their  dormitories  if 
they  pay  the  school  a  fine  of  3  pounds  ster¬ 
ling. 

When  God  says,  “Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,”  what  preacher  can  set  the  law 
aside  and  say  this  sin  is  “fun”  and  people 
should  relax  and  enjoy  it?  When  great 
states  wish  to  legalize  filth  and  say  there  is 
no  sin  in  it,  do  they  not  reject  the  being  wh^ 
issued  divine  injunctions  against  it? 

Christ  denotmced  fornication.  Can  a  “njfan 
of  the  cloth”  remove  the  divine  restricjnon? 
Are  men  beginning  to  consider  theg^selves 
greater  than  God? 

A  recent  religious  publication  hiring  an 
official  imprimatur,  would  make  ^  think  so 
as  it  says  on  another  subject: 

“Every  day  the  priest  obeys ^at  command 
(meaning  the  celebration  o£/ahe  eucharist) . 
He  stands  before  the  altan^nd  cries  out  to 
God  to  come  down  from  ^aven  and  take  up 
his  residence  under  tha^ppearance  of  bread 
and  wine.  God  obey^  The  priest  may  be 
weak,  or  sick,  or  ignorant,  or  even  evil.  It 
makes  no  differenjii^  When  he  gives  com¬ 
mand,  Almighty ^od  obeys.  What  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  poWfer  this  is.  No  king,  no 
dictator,  no  president  ever  possessed  any¬ 
thing  like  it^ 

A  Galluy'  poll  in  England,  taken  about 
Christma^ime,  showed  that  65  percent  of  the 
people  nr6  longer  regard  Christmas  with  any 
religiojife  significance. 

Sunday  in  most  countries,  and  certainly 
in^Rie  United  States  of  America,  is  now  a 
Wlday  for  the  vast  majority.  It  too  has  lost 
fts  religious  significance  for  most  people. 


Some  churches  actixally  teach  that  if  you 
attend  a  religious  service  on  Sunday,  the  rest 
of  the  day  may  be  given  over  to  sports  or 
frolic  of  your  own  choosing. 

America  is  the  land  “choice  above  all  other 
lands,”  but  its  divine  protection  rests  upon 
the  worship  of  Christ  who  is  the  God  of  the 
land. 

Are  signs  such  as  those  mentioned  above 
significant? 

Does  the  trend  they  portray  have  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  our  national  security  in  these  times 
of  great  world  unrest? 

To  what  extent  may  we  hope  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  if  we  reject  the  God  of 
this  land?  What  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  must  join  in  the  rejection  before  this 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  considered  recreant 
toward  God? 

Anciently  Abraham  bargained  with  the 
Lord  for  the  preservation  of  a  city.  The  Al¬ 
mighty  was  willing  to  spare  it  for  a  faithful 
few — if  they  could  be  found. 

Can  Latter-day  Saints  and  other  sincere 
Christians  become  a  leaven  in  the  lump  to 
preserve  America  while  the  majority  of  its 
population  seems  to  turn  its  back  upon  the 
Savior? 

What  better  patriotic  duty  can  they  per-,^ 
form  than  to  walk  righteously  before  their 
\od? 


Backtracking  on  Oil 

ilNSION  OP  REMARI 

OP 

HON.  I^vBRADFORD  IVieTRSE 

opNmassachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSeSDF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  rApril /,  1965 

Mr.  MORSE.  M^L/speaker,  all  of 
New  England  was  staked  last  week  by 
Secretary  of  the  MerW  Udall’s  abrupt 
about-face  on  tjE  question  of  import 
controls  on  resi/mial  oil. 

After  assuring  New  England  Repre¬ 
sentatives  tMt  a  decision  womd  be  made 
to  eliminate  the  quota  on  rSidual  oil 
for  New ^England,  the  Secretary  deci¬ 
sion  w^ reversed  and  he  permitted  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  current  quol 

Smce  the  Secretary  himself  has  ad- 
mmed  that  the  national  security  intei^ 
m  continuing  the  quotas  is  not  a  signifi- , 
Eant  factor,  it  is  difiScult  for  us  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  region  is  the 
victim  of  rank  discrimination. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  the  Boston  Herald 
in  a  fine  editorial  asks  “What  is  the 
justification  for  this  extra  fuel  tax  on 
New  England?”  It  is  a  good  question 
and  one  which  deserves  a  good  answer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Backtraining  on  Oil 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
has  put  himself  in  a  completely  untenable 
position  by  his  latest  action  on  residual  oil 
import  quotas. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  told  Senators  testify¬ 
ing  at  Interior  Department  hearings:  “The 
President  has  given  me  full  and  sole  and 
complete  authority  to  make  this  decision 
(on  continuing  or  ending  oil  quotas)  •  *  *. 
I’m  going  to  make  it  on  my  own.” 

This  week,  after  first  deciding  to  exempt 
New  England  and  Florida  from  all  controls, 
he  reversed  himself  under  pressure  from 
White  House  and  Justice  Department  law¬ 
yers  and  announced  simply  that  quotas  for 
the  east  coast  would  be  Increased  by  75,000 
barrels  a  day. 

The  lawyers  argued  that,  because  the 
quotas  were  established  for  national  security 


purposes,  it  would  not  be  legally  “viable”  to 
treat  some  areas  differently  from  others. 
But  counsel  for  the  New  England  Coimcl] 
had  filed  a  brief  showing  that  there  was 
legal  barrier  to  such  an  arrangement,  .^d 
Mr.  Udall,  until  the  last  moment,  ha<^ic- 
cepted  this  view. 

Raising  the  quotas  does  not,  of ^ourse, 
meet  New  England’s  problem. 

This  region  is  a  heavy  user  of  ^idual  oii, 
consuming  upward  of  70  million  barrels  a 
year.  And  most  oil  users,  suc^ as  our  elec¬ 
tric  utilities,  are  not  in  a  pgjntion  to  switch 
to  other  fuels.  For  New  En^and,  as  Senator 
Mitskie  has  said,  it  is  not  ^question  of  resid¬ 
ual  or  coal,  but  rather  iresidual  or  disaster. 
The  new  import  quot^  barely  make  up  for 
the  decline  in  domes^  production. 

The  squeeze  corn/K  on  price.  The  quota 
system  inevitably yiorces  residual  prices  up¬ 
ward.  The  cost  Jn  residual  oil  Is  now  higher 
in  the  United  ^states,  an  energy  rich  coun¬ 
try,  than  in^roany  energy  poor  countries. 
Secretary  U^ll  himself  estimates  that  the 
quota  syst^  is  costing  U.S.  consumers  $40 
million  ^ year.  And  a  substantial  part  of 
that  bin  is  paid  in  New  England. 

An^what  is  the  justification  for  this  extra 
fuel^ax  on  New  England?  Ostensibly  it  is 
n^onal  security — ^protecting  domestic  oil 
d  coal  producers.  But  Secretary  Udall, 
^ho  is  supposed  to  have  the  last  word  on 
the  matter,  says  dropping  the  quotas  in  our 
case  would  not  hurt  the  national  security. 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  region  is  being  victimized  by 
selfish  oil  and  coal  Interests  who  are  bring¬ 
ing  pressure  on  the  Interior  Secretary 
through  the  White  House. 

We  hope  that  the  strong  protests  made  by 
the  New  England  congressional  delegation 
and  other  regional  spokesmen  will  serve  to 
counteract  these  pressures  and  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  the  quota  question  on  its 
merits.  The  whole  quota  system  should  be 
scrapped.  At  very  least  it  should  be 
scrapped  in  New  England  and  Florida,  where 
there  is  no  significant  competition  between 
imported  residual  oil  and  domestic  fuels. 

Secretary  Udall  was  right  the  first  time. 
He  should  have  stuck  by  his  gims. 


Don’t  Drown  the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  5. 1965 

Mrs.'^BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con¬ 
gress  be  asked,  in  due  course,  to 
judge  whaler  dams  should  be  built  on 
the  Lower  fitolorado  River,  which  would 
create  a  reselwoir  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Par^  This  is  such  a  frontal 
attack  upon  o™  of  our  Nation’s  most 
splendid  and  reared  natural  wonders 
that  any  projectsWhich  would  lessen 
its  majesty  must  c^ainly  be  reviewed 
with  the  greatest  of  c^. 

From  my  preliminaJV  study,  I  am 
somewhat  astounded  to  lham  that  these 
proposed  dams  would  not  ^ually  add  to 
the  total  volume  of  water  the  area. 
In  fact,  the  evaporation  from^he  dams 
themselves  would  indicate  a  n^  loss  of 
water.  Perhaps  in  this  great  >day  of 
specialization  there  is  a  logical  explana¬ 
tion  for  such  proposals,  but  I  have  ar^ys 
thought  that  reclamation  projects  shrajd 
have  as  their  objective  the  reclaiming 


A  BILL 


To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government 
costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965". 

TITLE  I  -  WHEAT 

SEC,  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  to  read:  "will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year 
in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized 
for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed 
grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962" 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
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quota  for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through^-9^ ,  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat." 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary 
determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and 
expected  underplant ings  (acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested 
because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments  will 
produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  or,  if  a  national 
marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary  may, 

in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States." 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for 
apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less 
the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
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the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  allot¬ 
ment  for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under 
section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable 
apportionment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  established  crop-rotation  practices, 
estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss 
of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve 
acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties 
in  addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotments 
because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into 
production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for 
in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allot¬ 
ments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
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counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional 
allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old 
wheat  farms  (^.£.,  farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or 
regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on 
old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not 
provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in 
an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of 
one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of 
such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the 
acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income- 
producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income- 
producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional 
acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
the  farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  crop¬ 
land  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year." 
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(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  three  per  centum  thereof  for 
apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
year's  wheat  allotment  in  each  such  county,  including 
for  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  county  allotted 
for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop- 
rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot¬ 
ments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors , " 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding  new 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of 
wheat  for  1966  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded 
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as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (c) ,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  1966  and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
established  for  each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the 
county  wheat  acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the 
county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted 
as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding 
year  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop- 
rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect 
a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the  farm,  and 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment: 
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Provided,  That  (i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966 
allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  by  seven  per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
shall  be  decreased  by  seven  per  centum  if  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction 
is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion  program  nor  a 
certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there  was  non- 
compliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
year;  and  (iii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii),  any 
farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to 
zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 
or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance 
with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of 
wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes 
due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such 
farm  next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion 
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shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  year  by  seven  per  centum.*' 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  language  "except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first 
sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  respectively,  of  this  section" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following:  "This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops 

planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent  years." 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1964  and 
1965  crops  of  wheat"  and  substituting  "crops  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through  1967",  (2)  by  striking 
out  of  the  first  sentence  "payments  may  be  made  in  amounts  not  in 
excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  support 
rate  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  on  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into  account  the 
income  objectives  of  the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section"  and  substituting  "payments  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  at  such  rate  or  rates  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and 
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reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  loss  of  production  on  such  acreage  based  on  the  projected 
farm  yield,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  such  diversion, 
the  incentive  necessary  to  obtain  participation  in  the  program, 
and  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  of 
the  third  sentence  "20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment" 
and  "fifteen  acres"  and  substituting  "50  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment"  and  "twenty- five  acres",  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The 

Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans  and  flax,  if  he 
determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one- 

half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
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(11)  Section  377  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first 
sentence  the  language  in  parenthesis  and  by  changing  the  colon 
before  the  first  proviso  of  such  sentence  to  a  period  and  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  remainder  of  such  sentence. 

(12)  Section  379c  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 

subsections 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any 
farm  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  witti  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  program  formulated  under  this  subtitle. 

SEC.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967,  and  the 
marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b  is  amended  to  read 
as  followss 

"Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967. 
Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  tne  wheat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount 
of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food 
products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  (ii)  that 
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portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported 
in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing 
year  on  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such  year  which 
shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation 
is  of  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that 
would  be  determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will  not 
be  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by 
the  projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 
of  bushels  by  tne  national  allocation  percentage,” 

SEC.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1968  crop,  section 
379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  "normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting  projected 

farm  yield”. 

SEC,  104.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
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and  substituting  the  following;  "The  Secretary  may  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for  donation 
abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  processed 
for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or 
agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency 
thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation,  and  wheat  processed  for 
uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exerap 
tions  may  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed 
or  exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from 
wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat 
after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or 
consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging. 

Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage 
under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
when  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port." 

(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  *  food  products 
means  any  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to 
be  used  for  human  consumption,  including  beverage,  as  deter¬ 
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This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products  sold,  or 
removed  for  sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  60  days  following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula¬ 
tion  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such  60-day 
period . 

SEC,  105,  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1964  and  1965"  and  substituting  "tne  calendar  years  1964  through 
1967", 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1965"  and  substituting  "with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1967". 

(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  strlKing  out  "19b4  and  1965" 
and  substituting  "1964  through  196/", 

SEC.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  tne  1966  crop,  section 
107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  107,  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101 
of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop-- 

"(1)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat 
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accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such 
level,  not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains, 
and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  feed  grains, 

"(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota 
is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided 
in  section  101, 

"(3)  A  'cooperator®  with  respect  to  any  crop 
of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who 
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(i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on 
which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of 
section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production 
on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 

379c(b),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to 

♦ 

receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored* 
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SEC.  107.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "national  acreage  allotment",  wherever  they  appear,  the 
following:  "(less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage 

allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335)". 

SEC.  108.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  amending  the 
third  sentence  to  read  as  follows;  "The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  among  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "An  acreage  on  the  farm  not 
planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection." 

SEC.  109.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(8)" 
and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  'Projected  national  yield'  as  applied  to  any 
crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
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of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commod- 
ity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediat^'pre- 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield 
is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices." 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subparagraphs : 

"(J)  'Projected  county  yield'  for  any  crop  of 
rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  county  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

"(K)  'Projected  farm  yield'  for  any  crop  of 
rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm 
during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected 
yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
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conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.” 

SEC.  110.  (a)  Section  379c{b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 

ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sentence  the  words 
"normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  and 
substituting  therefor  the  words  "projected  farm  yield". 

(b)  Section  379 i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  inserting  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  "who",  wherever  it  appears,  the  word 

"knowingly". 

SEC,  111.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 

harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows; 

"(9)  'Normal  production'  as  applied  to  any  number 
of  acres  of  rice  or  wheat  means  the  projected  farm 
yield  times  such  number  of  acres  and,  as  applied  to 
any  number  of  acres  of  cotton,  means  the  normal  yield 
for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres." 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  77th  Congress,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  changing  the  words  "normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established 
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for  the  farm"  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  words  "projected  farm 
yield". 


TITLE  II  -  FEED  GRAINS 

SEC.  201.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

"(e)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  formulated  under  section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Dcwnestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer 
shall  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not 
exceed  his  feed  grain  base.  In  addition  to  price  support  pro¬ 
vided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  which 
shall  be  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for  any 
feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  a 
payment -in- kind  may  be  made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount 
or  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure 
primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their 
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acreages  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extenf  of 
participation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments- in-kind  shall  be 
made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on 
the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program;  Provided,  That  for  pur^^ 
poses  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  producers  of 
feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as 
devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support  program. 
The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments 
hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Payments- in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negoti¬ 
able  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the 
Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  avail¬ 
able  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the 
marketing  of  such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  such  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
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fair  and  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for 
feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the 
production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement 
shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
payments- in-kind  under  this  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure 
of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsections  and  section  16 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

SEC.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law-- 

"(1)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
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and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to 
meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be  made 
to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  production  of 
feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount. 
Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  taking 
into  consideration  the  loss  of  production  on  such  acreage, 
any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  such  diversion,  the 
incentive  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal, 
and  the  payments- in-kind  made  available  under  section 
105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
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devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  saf¬ 
flower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed  and  flax,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  terra  'feed  grains' 
means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program 
shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre¬ 
age  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The 
acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  shall  be 
such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  or  25  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as 
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the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acre¬ 
age  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  the  crop  years  1959,  1960  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of 
the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established  under 
section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors 
affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil, 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection 
(i)(l),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request  of  the 
State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within 
any  State  or  county  to  the  extent  he  determines  such 
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adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  such  State  or 
county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination 
of  performance. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any 
year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  established 
for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors: 
Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
the  past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production 
of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is 
dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the 
production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated, 
or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the 
purpose;  of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted 
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to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that 
producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  con¬ 
servation  payments  for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed 
grain  base  is  tstablished , 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 

to  carry  out  this  section  16(i) . 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 

the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in 

keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

"(5)  Payments- in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the 
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current  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and 
purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer, 
terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines  such  action 
necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created  by  drought  or 
other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains." 

SEC.  203.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning 
with  "the  requirements"  and  ending  with  "Agricultural  Act  of  1961, 
and"  and  substituting  therefor  "the  requirements  of  any  program 
under  which  price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to 
farmers,  and  price  support  may  be  extended  or". 

TITLE  III  -  RICE 

SEC.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  380a  through  380p  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following: 

"Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer 
is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not  move  in  interstate  or 
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foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce.  Unreasonably  low  prices 
of  rice  to  producers  impair  their  purchasing  power  for  nonagri- 
cultural  products  and  place  them  in  a  position  of  serious  disparity 
with  other  industrial  groups.  The  conditions  affecting  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  are  such  that  without  Federal  assistance,  pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  effectively  prevent  disastrously  low  prices  for 
rice.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  assist  rice  producers  in 
obtaining  fair  prices,  to  regulate  the  price  of  rice  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  subtitle. 

"Rice  Marketing  Allocation 

"Sec.  380b.  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice  for 
the  1966  or  1967  crop,  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  shall  be  in  effect  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is 
in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
(1)  the  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be 
the  amount  of  rice  which  in  determining  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  such  year  he  estimated  would  be  used  for  domestic 
consumption  except  for  seed,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  per¬ 
centage  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  market¬ 
ing  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  rice  determined  by  multiplying 
the  national  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  national  yield. 
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Each  farm  shall  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  by  the  projected  farm  yield  of  rice,  and  multiplying  the 
resulting  number  of  hundredweights  by  the  allocation  percentages 
established  by  the  Secretary  within  the  ranges  prescribed  in  the 
schedule  below:  Provided.  That  in  any  State  or  administrative 
area  in  which  farm  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  past  production  of  rice  by  the  producers  on  the  farm, 
each  producer  shall  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  producer's  rice  acreage  allotment  for 
such  State  or  area  by  his  projected  yield  of  rice,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  by  multiplying  the  result  of  such  alloca¬ 
tion  percentages. 

Estimated  production  on 
allotted  acres  (allotment 
multiplied  by  projected 
yield) _  . 

First  500  hundredweights 
and  less 

501  hundredweights  to 
1,500  hundredweights, 
inclusive 

More  than  1,500  hundred- 
we  ig/^its 


Allocation  percentage 

Not  less  than  national 
allocation  percentage  or 
more  than  55  per  centum 

Not  less  than  national 
allocation  percentage  or 
more  than  45  per  centum 

National  allocation  per¬ 
centage 
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The  additional  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  as 
a  result  of  using  allocation  percentages  in  excess  of  the  national 
allocation  percentage  shall  be  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  acreage  allotment  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  353(b) 
before  any  of  such  allotment  is  voluntarily  surrendered  or  such 
allotment  is  increased  by  any  reapportioned  allotment  as  provided 
in  section  353(e)  of  this  Act. 

"Marketing  Certificates 

"Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  issu¬ 

ance  of  rice  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for 
which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  producers  on  any  farm  with  respect  to  which 
certificates  are  issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  of  rice,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  \ 

certificates.  The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect 
to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
farm  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  begins  multiplied  by 
the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  any  producer 
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for  any  marketing  year  in  any  State  or  administrative  area  where 
producer  allotments  are  established  shall  be  in  the  amount  of 
the  producer’s  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  by  the  producer  in 
such  State  or  area  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  begins  multiplied  by  the  producer's  projected 
yield  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  sharing  of  rice  marketing  certificates  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 

"(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  rice  market¬ 
ing  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year 
in  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for  any  commodity 
on  such  farm. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  the  face  value  per  hundredweight 
of  marketing  certificates  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  accompanied  by  certifi¬ 
cates  (certificate  rice)  exceeds  the  level  of  price  support  for 
rice  not  accompanied  by  certificates  (non-certificate  rice) . 

"(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers  thereof  shall  be 
represented  by  such  documents,  marketing  cards,  records,  accounts, 
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certifications,  or  other  statements  or  forms  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subtitle. 


"Marketing  Restrictions 

"Sec.  380d.  (a)  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transfer¬ 

able  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  legally  held  by  any  person 
shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  if  tendered 
to  the  Corporation  for  purchase  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  effect,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  rice  in  the  United  States  shall,  prior  to  marketing 
any  processed  rice  or  removing  processed  rice  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption,  acquire  marketing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  hundredweights  of  rice  from  which  such  processed  rice  was 
obtained,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice 
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which  is  both  produced  and  processed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  any 
State  for  which  no  acreage  allotment  is  established  under  section 
353  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation,  (ii)  rice 
processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii)  rice  produced  by 
a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or 
agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed  for  uses  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Marketing  certificates  shall 
be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  removals  for  sale  or  consumption 
made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued, 
and  after  being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or 
consumption  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover 
sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  rice  harvested  in  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be 
marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  even  though  such  rice  is 
marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to 
cover  sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the  date  so  determined 
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"(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  any  proc¬ 
essed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates  were  acquired,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  rough  rice  equiva¬ 
lent  of  such  processed  rice.  Such  payments  may  be  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Secretary  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for 
such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required,  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  any  person  required  to  have  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  in  order  to  market  processed  rice  or  remove 
such  rice  for  sale  or  consumption  may  be  permitted  to  market  or 
remove  such  rice  without  having  first  acquired  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  . 

"Import  Restrictions 

"Sec.  380e.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  imports  processed  rice 
into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  marketing  certificates 
covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

"Assistance  in  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Marketing  Certificates 
"Sec.  380 f.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and 
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sale  of  marketing  certificates,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  issue,  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  Such  regula¬ 
tions  may  authorize  the  Corporation  to  issue  and  sell  certificates 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  certificates  which  it  purchases. 

Such  regulations  may  authorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of 
marketing  certificates  to  charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value 
thereof,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
to  cover  estimated  administrative  costs  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  estimated  interest 
incurred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in  certificates 
purchased  by  it. 

"Authority  to  Facilitate  Transition 
"Sec.  380g.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion  of  the  rice  in  rough  or  proc¬ 
essed  form  in  the  channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
program  under  this  subtitle  from  the  marketing  restrictions  in 
subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to 
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processors  covering  such  rice  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  Any  such  certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"Reports  and  Records 

"Sec.  380h.  This  section  shall  apply  to  processors,  exporters, 
importers,  and  warehousemen  of  rice  in  rough  or  processed  form  and 
all  persons  purchasing,  selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  rice  mar¬ 
keting  certificates.  Any  such  person  shall,  from  time  to  time  on 
request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the  Secretary  such  information 
and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Such 
information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or 
of  obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  report, 
but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  examine 
such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspondence,  contracts, 
documents,  and  memorandums  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  relevant 
and  are  within  the  control  of  such  person. 

"Regulations 

"Sec.  380i,  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 
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including  but  not  limited  to  regulations  governing  the  acquisition, 
disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing  certificates. 

"Definitions 

"Sec.  380 j .  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle-- 

"(a)  "processing  of  rice’  means  subjecting  rough 
rice  for  the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the 
husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results  in  the  production 
of  processed  rice. 

"(b)  'processed  rice'  means  'brown  rice'  as  defined 
in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Brown  Rice,  'milled 
rice'  as  defined  in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Milled 
Rice,  including  special  grades  of  brown  and  milled  rice, 
and  such  other  rice  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"(c)  'United  States'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

"(d)  'rough  rice  equivalent'  means  the  quantity  of 
rough  rice  normally  used,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  production  of  a  particular  quantity 
and  type  of  processed  rice,  with  appropriate  adjustments 
for  broken  kernels,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
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"(e)  'import'  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  ware¬ 
house,  for  consumption." 

SEC.  302.  Section  379 i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a) 
after  the  words  "subsection  (b)  of  section  379(d)"  the  words 
",  subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or  section  380e",  (ii)  by  in¬ 
serting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the  words  "this  subtitle"  the  words 
"or  subtitle  E",  after  the  words  "by  section  379h"  the  words  "and 
section  380h",  and  immediately  preceding  the  words  "marketing 
certificates"  the  words  "wheat  or  rice"  and  (iii)  by  changing  in 
subsection  (d)  the  words  "any  marketing  certificate"  to  read 
"any  wheat  or  rice  marketing  certificate". 

SECo  303.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows; 

(1)  By  inserting  after  section  107  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act,  the  level  of  price  support 
for  the  crops  of  rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1966  and  1967  shall  be  as  follows; 

"(1)  If  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect,  price  support  for  rice  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level. 
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not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  100  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines;  and  price  support  for  rice  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  , 
level,  not  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  v 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  rice  during  the  harvest  season  and  will 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for 
United  States  rice  producers,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act  and  the  price  of  rice  in  world  markets. 

"(2)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available 
only  to  cooperator  5. 

"(3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  any  ^ 
crop  of  rice  for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing 
year  will  not  exceed  the  normal  supply  or  for 
which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by 
producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101, 

"(4)  A  'cooperator'  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  the  farm 
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acreage  allotment  for  rice  on  the  farm  or  (ii) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  rice  on  any  other 
farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production 
of  rice.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  rice,  a  'cooperator'  with  respect 
to  any  crop  of  rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  rice.” 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
in  section  407  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following;  "Provided 
further,  That  if  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect, 
the  current  support  price  for  rice  shall  be  the  support  price  for 
rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates.” 

SEC.  304.  Section  352  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  effective  beginning 
with  the  1966  crop: 

"Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  any 
calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will,  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected 
underplantings  (acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of 
program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments,  produce  an  amount 
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1 

of  rice  not  less  than  60,000,000  hundredweights  adequate,  together 
with  the  estimated  carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in 
such  calendar  year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing 
year  commencing  in  such  calendar  year  equal  to  the  estimated  domes 
tic  consumption  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  allot 
ment  is  being  determined,  the  estimated  exports  for  such  year, 
and  an  adequate  carryover.  Such  national  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  proclaimed  not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year." 

SEC.  305,  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  6. 

SEC.  306.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 

subsection  (g)  as  follows; 

"(g)  If,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  rice, 
the  owner  or  landlord  of  any  farm  in  a  State  or  admin¬ 
istrative  area  in  which  rice  acreage  allotments  are 
determined  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production 
of  rice  on  the  farm  has  evicted  or  evicts  any  tenant 
or  sharecropper  on  his  farm  without  just  cause,  or  has 
required  or  requires  that  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  rental  customarily  paid  in  the  com¬ 
munity  for  similar  land  for  rice  production,  a  sum  of 
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money  or  any  thing  or  service  of  value,  or  has  forced 
or  forces  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  by  coercion,  sub¬ 
terfuge,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  vacate  the 
farm  of  the  owner  or  landlord  or  abandon  the  crop  of 
rice  produced  by  the  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  such 
farm  without  just  cause,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage 
allotment  next  established  for  the  farm  and  for  each 
succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  in  such 
regulations:  Provided,  That  if  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 

ment  for  a  crop  year  has  been  established  at  the  time 
the  determination  under  this  subsection  is  made  but 
rice  for  such  year  has  not  been  planted,  the  rice  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year  and  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  reduced  as  provided  herein." 

TITLE  IV  -  WOOL 

SEC.  401.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended, as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  the  second  sentence  of  section  702  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
as  a  measure  of  national  security  and  in  promotion  of 
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the  general  economic  welfare,  to  support  the  price  of 
wool  in  such  manner  and  at  such  level  as  will  encourage 
the  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation's 
requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers,  minimize  the  adverse 
effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an 
increase  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices 
and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep 
production. " 

(2)  By  deleting  from  section  703  "March  31,  1966"  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  31,  1967". 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed 
after  the  close  of  the  1965  marketing  year,  by  deleting  from  sec¬ 
tion  703  all  of  the  provisions  following  the  second  sentence  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following; 

"The  price  for  wool  marketed  by  the  producer  thereof 
in  the  1966  and  1967  marketing  years  shall  be  supported 
at  such  levels  within  the  three  ranges  prescribed  in  the 
following  schedule  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  encourage  production  consistent  with  the  declared 
policy  of  this  title; 
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Quantity  of  wool  (both  shorn  and 

pulled),  grease  basis,  marketed 

by  a  producer 

First  2,000  pounds . 


Next  5,000  pounds 


Excess  over  7,000  pounds 


Levels  of  Support 

based  on  parity 

price  on  date  of 
announc ement  thereof 


shall  be  supported 
not  less  than  -80'''or^ 
more  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price 

shall  be  supported^^^^^ 
not  less  than  T^S^'or^^ 
more  than  85  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price 

shall  be  supported  at 
not  less  than  65  or 
more  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price 


’’The  quantity  of  pulled  wool  marketed  in  the  form  of 
unshorn  lambs  shall  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  of  wool  per  hundredweight  of  live  animals  sold. 

The  price  for  mohair  marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in 
the  1966  and  1967  marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at 
such  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to 
maintain  approximately  the  same  levels  of  support  for 
mohair  as  for  wool.  Mohair  support  prices  shall  not 
deviate  more  than  15  per  centum  above  or  below  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  parity  price  at  which  wool  is  supported 
within  comparable  weight  ranges  as  determined  by  the 

The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
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establish  and  announce  the  levels  of  price  support  for 
wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  mar¬ 
keting  year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  pro¬ 
duction  for  such  marketing  year." 

TITLE  V  -  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

SEC.  501.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  word  "three"  in  the  first  sentence  of 

subsection  (a)  to  the  word  "five". 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  "or"  immediately  preceding  the  word 
"other"  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  immediately 
after  the  word  "uses"  a  comma  and  the  words  "or  practices  or  uses 
which  will  establish,  protect  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources,  and  prevent  air  and 
water  pollution". 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in 
protective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  103(a)(3)  hereof." 
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(4)  By  changing  the  word  "all"  to  "such"  in  each  of  the  two 

places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (6) (A)  of  subsection  (a),  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the 
following:  "as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate." 

(5)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (includ¬ 
ing  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is 
situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  county  or  area;  and". 

(6)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows;  "The  Secretary  may  make  the 
annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the  contract  period  upon  approval 
of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments  as  he  determines  to  be 
desirable , " 

(7)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  "A  contract  shall  not  be 
terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
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violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed  by  regulation 
to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the 
purposes  of  the  contract." 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any 
county  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total 
eligible  acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county. " 

SEC.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce  programs 
under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts  thereunder  with 
producers  during  the  period  1965-1970  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1979." 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  "cover"  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  the  following:  "entered  into  during  the  five-year 
period  1956-1960". 

(3)  By  deleting  the  words  "$450,000,000  in  any  calendar 
year"  in  subsection  (c)  and  substituting  therefor  the  following; 
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"in  excess  of  amounts  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropria¬ 
tion  Acts." 

SEC.  503.  Sections  111  and  114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  111  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest- 
conserving"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substituting  therefor 
the  word  "other". 

(2)  Section  114  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two  words 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "Except  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  person". 

SEC.  504.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  118."  and  adding  new 

subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows; 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in 
the  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  non-crop  uses 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  title  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States 
or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring 
cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational 
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facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share 
the  cost  with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will 
establish,  protect  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources,  and  pre¬ 
vent  air  and  water  pollution." 

SEC.  505.  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  repealed,  except  that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate  any 
penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

SEC.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it 
desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation  of 
cropland,  crop  acreage  and  allotment  history  applicable  to  acreage 
diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  in  order  to  establish  or 
maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other  approved  practices  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as 
a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limitation  or  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  such  program. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
sections  (b)(3)  and  (4)  and  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil 
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Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed, 
except  that  all  rights  accruing  thereunder  to  persons  who  entered 
into  contracts  or  agreements  prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  . 


TITLE  VI  -  TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 
SEC,  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may  permit  the  owner  and 
operator  of  any  farm  for  which  an  acreage  allotment,  base  acreage, 
acreage-poundage  quota,  or  sugar  proportionate  share  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "allotment")  is  established  under  any  Federal 
statute  which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the  history  of  pro 
duct ion  of  a  commodity  on  the  farm  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any 
part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any 
other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2) 
may  permit  the  producer  to  whom  an  allotment  has  been  apportioned 
under  any  Federal  statute  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  production 
of  a  commodity  by  the  producer  to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  by 
devise  or  other  means  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any 
part  of  such  producer  allotment  to  another  person;  and  (3)  may 
permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  by  him:  Provided,  That  (i) 
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no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another  State  or 
to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State,  (ii)  no  transfer  of  an  allot¬ 
ment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be 
permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder,  and 
(iii)  no  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record 
thereof  is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which 
such  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the 
transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
also  the  acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  attributable  to  such 
allotment;  Provided.  That  in  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the 
amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of 
determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is 
transferred  and  the  production  pursuant  to  the  lease  and  transfer 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  allotments  for 
years  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  the  farm  to 
which  such  allotment  is  transferred.  The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  section,  which 
shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment 
transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred 
has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre,  reasonable  limits  on 
the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  on  farms  to  which  transfers 
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are  made,  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  nec¬ 
essary.  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  the 
farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland 
conversion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization  agreement, 
the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agreement 
of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  be  subject  to 
an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  in 
the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred, 

SEC.  602.  Sections  316  and  353(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  PROPOSED  BILL 


TITLE  I  -  WHEAT 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate 
program  for  two  years--1966  and  1967--with  certain  changes  in 
the  program  features. 

(1)  Wheat  marketing  quotas  would  be  suspended  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  program. 

(2)  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued  for  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mining  eligibility  for  price  support,  marketing  certificates  and 
diversion  payments,  but  certain  changes  would  be  made  to  simplify 
the  method  for  determining  allotments.  Under  the  new  method. 
State,  county  and  farm  allotments  will  simply  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  year's  allotment. 

(3)  The  marketing  certificate  program  would  be  similar  to  that 
in  effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  number  of  certificates  received  by  each 
farm  would  be  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield 
rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

(b)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  distributing  the  certificates  among 
the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 
producers  in  the  wheat  crop. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust 
the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to 
any  farm  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully. 

(d)  "Food  products"  for  which  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  are  required  to  be  purchased  by  processors 
are  redefined  to  mean  those  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  human 
consumption,  including  beverage,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 
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(e)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt 
processors  from  the  requirement  to  purchase  certifi¬ 
cates  for  wheat  produced  by  a  State  and  processed 
for  use  by  the  State,  wheat  processed  for  donation 
and  wheat  processed  for  other  noncommercial  uses. 

(4)  The  diversion  program  for  wheat  would  be  extended  for  two 
years- -19 66  and  19 67 --with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  50  per  centum  of  the  price 
support  rate  on  diversion  payments  would  be  re¬ 
moved  . 

(b)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  of 
additional  voluntary  diversion  would  be  raised 
from  20  per  centum  of  the  farm  allotment  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  allotment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acre¬ 
age  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the 
commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

(5)  Price  support-- 

(i)  for  wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would 
be  between  65  and  100  per  centum  of  parity. 

Price  support  for  wheat  with  export  certificates 
would  be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as 
the  Secretary  determines; 

(ii)  for  non-certificate  wheat  would  be  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  world  prices  of 
wheat  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  re¬ 
lation  to  feed  grains. 

(6)  Minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tion  stocks  would  be  105  per  centum  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  as  under  the  program  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965. 
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(7)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

(8)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  marketing 
quotas,  marketing  certificates  and  price  support  would  again 
become  effective. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  preserve  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  any  commodity  in  any  case  in  which  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  the  commodity  is  less  than  the  allotment. 

Title  I  would  also  change  the  marketing  quota  provisions  on 
rice  and  wheat  to  provide  that  in  computing  marketing  penalties, 
the  excess  production  on  which  the  penalty  will  be  assessed  will 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  farm  yield  instead 
of  the  normal  yield.  "Projected  farm  yield"  is  defined  as  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of 
the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  crop  is  produced,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  production  practices. 


TITLE  II  -  FEED  GRAINS 

Title  II  would  extend  the  feed  grain  program  for  two  years--1966 
and  1967--with  certain  changes  in  the  program  features. 

(1)  Price  support-- 

(a)  If  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  is  in 
effect,  producers  would  be  required,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to 
participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  in 
effect,  provides  that  if  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains, 
price  support  for  corn  shall  be  at  65  to 
90  per  centum  of  parity  and  at  comparable 
levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats 
and  rye. 
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(ii)  A  payment- in-kind ,  in  addition  to 
price  support  provided  through  loans  and 
purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  producers  participating  in 
the  acreage  diversion  program.  In  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  pay¬ 
ment-  in-kind,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  take  into  account  the  extent 
of  participation  by  the  producer.  The 
payment- in-kind  would  be  made  on  such 
part  of  the  feed  grain  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  desirable  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
Secretary  could  permit  producers  to  have 
acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as 
devoted  to  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  pay¬ 
ments-  in-kind  .  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  provide  for  distributing 
the  payment- in-kind  certificates  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the 
feed  grain  crop.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  adjust  the  payments- in-kind 
for  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  program. 

(b)  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect, 
existing  law,  which  would  remain  in  effect,  provides 
that  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  not  less  than  50 
or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  parity  as  will  not  result 
in  increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and 
at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats 
and  rye. 

(2)  The  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  program  would  be  similar  to 
that  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  on  payments  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  price  support  rate  would  be  removed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acre¬ 
age  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  soy¬ 
beans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans. 
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mustard  seed  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support 
program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  in¬ 
come  . 


(c)  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn,  grain 
sorghums  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley, 

(d)  The  payment  limitation  of  20  per  centum  of 
the  fair  market  value  with  respect  to  acreage 
involved  in  the  program  would  be  removed. 

(e)  The  malting  barley  exemption  would  be  re¬ 
moved  . 


(3)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of 
wheat  and'  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 


TITLE  III  -  RICE 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  for  rice  for  two  years--1966  and  1967--similar  to  the  market¬ 
ing  certificate  program  for  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  would  remain 
in  effect, 

(1)  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings 

of  farm  acreage  allotments,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  which, 
together  with  the  estimated  carryover,  would  be  adequate  to  make 
available  a  supply  equal  to  estimated  domestic  consumption,  exports, 
and  an  adequate  carryover.  The  minimum  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  one  which  would  produce  not  less  than  60,000,000 
hundredweights  of  rice  instead  of  the  1,652,596  acres  specified 
under  existing  law, 

(2)  Producers  would  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  on  which 
marketing  certificates  would  be  issued  equal  to  the  number  of 
hundredweights  obtained  by  multiplying  the  estimated  production 

on  the  allotted  acres  by  the  percentage  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop  which  will  be  used  in  the 
United  States  during  the  marketing  year  except  for  seed.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  issuing  additional  certificates  to  be  financed 
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by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the  first  1500  hundredweight 
of  each  farmer’s  production.  Thus,  small  producers  would  receive 
relatively  the  highest  returns  from  marketing  certificates. 

(3)  The  marketing  certificates  would  have  a  value  per  hundred¬ 
weight  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  price  support  on 
certificate  rice  and  non-certificate  rice. 

(4)  Marketing  certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  all  rice 
processed  in  the  United  States  and  all  processed  rice  imported 
into  the  United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  certificates  would 

be  refunded  on  all  processed  rice  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors  from  the 
requirement  to  purchase  certificates  for  (i)  rice  processed  for 
donation,  (ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown, 

(iii)  rice  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 
for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed 
for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 

(5)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  buy  and 
sell  marketing  certificates. 

(6)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he 
determines  would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  marketing  certificate 
progr am. 

(7)  Price  support-- 

(i)  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates  would 
be  between  65  and  100  per  centum  of  parity; 

(ii)  for  non-certificate  rice  would  be  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  parity,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  rice 
and  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market, 
taking  into  consideration  the  price  of  rice  in 
world  markets  and  other  factors. 

(8)  The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  stocks  would  be  105  per  centum  of  loan  rate,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges. 
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(9)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  marketing  quotas  and  price  support  will  again  become 
effective. 


Title  III  would  also  provide  authority  to  reduce  the  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  if  the  farm  owner  or  landlord  evicts  or 
otherwise  mistreats  a  rice  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  the  farm. 


TITLE  IV  -  WOOL 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  price  support  may  be  made  thereunder  beyond  its 
present  termination  date  of  March  31,  1966,  to  December  31, 

1967.  The  bill  would  further  amend  that  Act  by  deleting  the 
presently  stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  production  of 
300,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  the  requirement  that 
the  support  level  be  such  as  will  result  in  a  production  of 
360,000,000  pounds  if  such  support  level  would  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  parity,  and  providing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy 
of  supporting  wool  at  such  level  as  will  encourage  domestic 
production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation's  requirements  of  wool  as 
possible  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers, 
minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not  result 
in  such  an  increase  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb 
prices  and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep 
production.  Provision  is  made  for  three  graduated  levels  of 
price  support  based  upon  each  producer's  marketings  during  the 
marketing  year.  Thus,  small  producers  would  receive  relatively 
the  highest  returns  from  price  support. 


TITLE  V  -  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  authorize  a  long¬ 
term  cropland  adjustment  program  under  which  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agreements  with 
producers  to  assist  them  in  diverting  their  cropland  to 
vegetative  cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or  practices 
or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protection,  and  conservation 
of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational 
resources,  and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
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The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
producers  during  the  period  1965  through  1970  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1979. 
The  period  covered  by  any  contract  would  be  not  less  than  five 
years  nor  more  than  10  years. 

Grazing  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the  case  of  severe  drought 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster. 

In  return  for  the  producer's  diverting  his  cropland  to  approved 
uses,  the  Secretary  would  share  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
uses  and  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  contract.  Authority  would  be  given  to  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the 
contract  upon  approval  of  the  contract  or  in  installments. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county  would  be 
limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such 
county  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retire 
ment  of  cropland  to  non-crop  uses,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local 
governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect  and  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources 
and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Title  V  would  also  provide  authority  under  which  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  preserve 
tion  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  with 
respect  to  acreage  which  is  devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and 
other  approved  uses. 


TITLE  VI  -  TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  transfer 
by  sale,  lease,  or  other  means  of  acreage  allotments,  base 
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acreages,  and  sugar  proportionate  shares  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  Federal  law,  including  the  transfer  from  one 
farm  owned  by  a  person  to  another  farm  owned  by  him.  The 
Secretary  could  not  authorize  the  transfer  of  allotments,  base 
acreages,  and  proportionate  shares  unless  he  determined  that 
the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved  would  not 
be  impaired. 

No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside  the  State,  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the 
lienholder,  or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had  been  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  transferred 
and  it  was  determined  by  the  committee  that  it  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  transfer  of  an  allotment,  base  acreage,  or  proportionate 
share  also  would  include  the  acreage  history  and  marketing 
quota  attributable  thereto. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  transfers  including  provisions  for  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the 
allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield, 
and  for  putting  reasonable  limits  on  the  size  of  the  resulting 
allotments . 

If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was  made  was  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement, 
or  other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  contract  or  agreement  would  be  appropriately 
adjusted,  but  no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the  farm 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  authorizing  leases  of  tobacco  allot¬ 
ments  and  transfer  of  producer  rice  allotments  would  be  repealed. 
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SECTION  BY  SECTION  EXPLANATION 
OF  PROPOSED  BILL 


TITLE  I  -  WHEAT 

Section  101.  This  section  contains  12  amendments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  section  332  to  change  one  of  the  items 
making  up  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  from  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  which  was  used  for  livestock  feed  during 
1959-60  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  used 
for  livestock  feed  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota 
is  being  determined,  excluding  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat  used 
for  such  purposes  as  a  result  of  wheat  grown  in  lieu  of  feed  grains 
under  the  substitution  provision. 

Amendment  (1)  would  also  suspend  the  proclamation  of  quotas  on 
wheat  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops. 

Amendment  (2)  would  make  the  following  changes  in  the  provisions 
for  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  instead  of  expected  yields  as  under  existing  law. 

The  acreage  necessary  to  provide  the  increases  in  small  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  section  335  would  be  added  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment  rather  than  be  established  outside  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  This  is  a  technical  change  to  make  this 
provision  conform  to  the  changes  made  by  amendments  (3)  through 
(8)  for  computing  allotments.  The  Secretary  would  be  given 
discretionary  authority  under  this  amendment  to  adjust  the 
national  acreage  allotment  as  necessary  to  assure  adequate 
but  net  excessive  stocks. 

Amendments  (3)  through  (8)  would  provide  for  the  determination 
of  State,  county  and  farm  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year's  allotment.  This  would  preserve  the  increases  given 
to  farms  with  small  allotments  in  1964  and  1965  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  335.  In  the  future,  such  small  farm  allotments  would  be 
treated  the  same  as  other  allotments.  The  so-called  "Anfuso" 
amendment  under  which  farmers  who  overplant  their  allotments 
lose  history  would  not  apply  in  any  year  in  which  there  was  a 
voluntary  diversion  or  certificate  program. 
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Amendment  (9)  would  extend  the  diversion  program  for  wheat  for  two 
years — 1966  and  1967 --with  some  changes.  The  limitation  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  price  support  rate  on  diversion  payments  would  be 
removed.  The  limitation  on  the  nunijer  of  acres  of  additional 
voluntary  diversion  would  be  raised  from  20  per  centum  of  the  farm 
allotment  to  50  per  centum  of  the  allotment.  (The  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
would  be  left  in  effect.) 

Amendment  (10)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

Amendment  (11)  would  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  preservation  of  unused 
acreage  allotments,  to  provide  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  to  a  commodity  on  a  farm  is  less  than  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm,  the  entire  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
considered  as  planted  to  such  commodity  for  such  year  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  future  State,  county  and  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

Amendment  (12)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  to  producers,  with  adjustments  in  the  amount 
thereof,  for  performance  rendered  even  though  the  producer  failed 
to  comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

Section  102.  This  section  would  extend  the  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  for  two  years--1966  and  1967.  The  number  of 
certificates  received  by  each  farm  would  be  based  on  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

Section  103.  This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
certificates  received  by  each  farm  shall  be  based  on  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

Section  104.  This  section  would  extend  to  other  specified  situa¬ 
tions  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  exempt  wheat  from  the 
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requireiEent  that  processors  and  exporters  purchase  wheat  marketing 
certificates.  This  section  also  would  redefine  ''food  products” 
for  which  marketing  certificates  are  required  to  mean  those  pro¬ 
ducts  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  human 
consumption,  including  beverage,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  105.  Amendment  (1)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops 
the  provision  in  the  present  program  which  eliminates  the  land- 
use  penalty. 

Amendment  (2)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops  the  author¬ 
ity  in  the  present  program  which  authorizes  producers  who  exceed 
their  wheat  allotments  to  store  their  excess  wheat  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  be  eligible  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates. 

t 

Amendment  (3)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops  the  provision 
in  the  present  program  which  provides  that  minimum  price  for 
sales  of  wheat  from  Conmodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be 
105  per  centum  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Section  106.  This  section  would  provide  that  price  support  for 
wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  between  65  and  100 
per  centum  of  parity.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export 
certificates  would  be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as 
the  Secretary  determines,  and  for  non-certificate  wheat  would 
be  on  the  basis  of  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat  and  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

Section  107.  This  section  is  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
339(a)  to  make  it  conform  to  the  amendments  to  the  acreage 
allotment  provisions  in  section  101. 

Section  108.  This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  distributing  the  certificates  among  the  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares 
of  the  producers  in  the  wheat  crop.  This  would  permit  taking 
into  account  the  respective  contributions  of  each  producer  on 
the  farm  in  reducing  wheat.  This  section  also  would  provide 
that  an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  would  be  deemed  to 
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be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  for  the  farm. 

Section  109.  This  section  contains  two  amendments  to  section 
301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  paragraph  (8)  to  add  a  new  subparagraph 
(B)  defining  the  term  "projected  national  yield"  as  applied  to 
any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat.  The  projected  national  yield  would 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  the 
commodity  for  the  preceding  five  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  production  practices.  It  would  permit  the 
determination  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or 
rice  on  the  basis  of  a  national  yield  more  nearly  equal  to  the 
national  yield  which  could  be  expected  in  the  year  for  which 
the  allotment  is  determined. 

Amendment  (2)  would  add  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K)  to  paragraph 
(13).  These  would  define  "projected  county  yield"  and  "pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield"  for  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat.  The  projected 
county  yield  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  for  each  of  the  immediately  preceding  five  years, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  and 
any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.  The  projected 
farm  yield  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  for  each  of  the  immediately  preceding  three 
years,  adjusted  for  the  same  factors  as  for  the  projected 
county  yield.  The  use  of  these  projected  yields  would  permit 
the  determination  of  farm  yields  of  rice  and  wheat  more  nearly 
equal  to  those  expected  in  the  year  for  which  they  would  be 
used . 

Section  IIP.  This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  of  section 
379c(b)  relating  to  the  storage  of  excess  wheat  to  provide  that, 
in  computing  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored,  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  normal  yield. 

This  section  also  would  amend  section  379 i  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  penalties  are  applicable  only  for  violations 
committed  knowingly . 
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Section  111.  This  section  contains  two  amendments.  Amendment  (a) 
would  redefine  "normal  production"  as  applied  to  wheat  or  rice 
contained  in  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  that,  beginning  in  1966, 
the  projected  farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  the  farm  normal 
yield  in  the  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm 
marketing  excess. 

Amendment  (b)  would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress,  relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  so  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  farm  normal  yield  in 
the  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  market¬ 
ing  excess. 
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TITLE  II  -  FEED  GRAINS 

Section  201.  This  section  provides  that  if  a  feed  grain  diversion 
program  is  in  effect,  producers  would  be  required,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support,  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Existing  law, 
which  would  remain  in  effect,  provides  that  if  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains,  price  support  for 
corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  per  centum  of  parity  and  at  comparable 
levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats  and  rye.  A  payment-in¬ 
kind,  in  addition  to  price  support  provided  through  loans  and 
purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  available  to  producers 
participating  in  the  acreage  diversion  program.  In  determining 
the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment- in-kind ,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  participation  by 
the  producer.  The  payment- in-kind  would  be  made  on  such  part  of 
the  feed  grain  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The  Secretary  could  per¬ 
mit  producers  participating  in  the  diversion  program  to  grow 
soybeans  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  and  still  receive  the  feed  grain 
payments- in-kind.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
for  distributing  the  payment- in-kind  certificates  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed 
grain  crop.  This  would  permit  taking  into  account  the  respec¬ 
tive  contributions  of  each  producer  on  the  farm  in  reducing 
feed  grain.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make  payments- 
in-kind,  with  adjustments  in  the  amount  thereof,  even  though 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  program.  If  an 
acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect,  existing  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  not  less  than  50  or 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  parity  as  will  not  result  in  increas¬ 
ing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels 
for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats  and  rye. 

Section  202.  This  section  provides  for  a  feed  grain  acreage 
diversion  program  which  would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect  for 
1964  and  1965  with  some  changes.  The  limitation  on  payments  of 
50  per  centum  of  the  price  support  rate  would  be  removed.  The 
Secretary  could  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed  and  flax,  if  he  determined  that  such 
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production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  income.  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn,  grain  sorghums 
and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley.  The  payment  limita¬ 
tion  of  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  with  respect  to 
acreage  involved  in  the  program  would  be  removed.  The  malting 
barley  exemption  would  be  removed.  The  existing  provisions  of  law 
permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in 
effect. 

Section  203.  This  section  would  amend  section  326  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which  gave  the  Secretary  authority  to  pay 
for  performance  rendered  in  reliance  on  erroneous  advice  of  author¬ 
ized  representatives,  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  program  under 
which  price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  po  farmery. 
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TITLE  III  -  RICE 

Section  301.  This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  marketing  certif¬ 
icate  program  for  rice  for  two  years-- 1966  and  1967--similar  to  the 
marketing  certificate  program  for  wheat.  The  program  would  be  in 
effect  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice.  Producers  would 
receive  a  marketing  allocation  on  which  marketing  certificates  would 
be  issued  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres  by  the  national 
allocation  percentage  which  is  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Secretary  that  will  be  used  in  the  United  States  during 
the  marketing  year  except  for  seed. 

Provision  is  made  for  issuing  additional  certificates,  to  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  on  the  first  1500  hundred¬ 
weight  of  each  farmer's  production.  The  first  500  hundredweights 
or  less  estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  allotted  acres  would 
receive  certificates  based  on  not  less  than  the  national  alloca¬ 
tion  percentage  or  more  than  an  allocation  percentage  of  55  per 
centum;  the  next  1,000  hundredweights  of  production  would  receive 
certificates  based  on  not  less  than  the  national  allocation  per¬ 
centage  or  more  than  an  allocation  percentage  of  45  per  centum; 
and  production  in  excess  of  1,500  hundredweights  would  receive 
certificates  based  on  the  national  allocation  percentage. 

The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm 
for  any  year  could  not  exceed  the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted 
for  harvest  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the  farm. 
The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  any  producer  in  any 
State  or  area  where  producer  allotments  are  established  could  not 
exceed  the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  by  the  producer  in  such 
State  or  area  multiplied  by  the  producer's  projected  yield.  Pro¬ 
ducers  would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  certificates  with  respect 
to  any  farm  on  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for 
any  coiranodity  on  the  farm. 

Marketing  certificates  would  have  a  value  per  hundredweight  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  support  on  certificate  rice 
and  non-certificate  rice. 

Marketing  certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  all  rice  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  United  States  and  all  processed  rice  imported  into 
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the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  certificates  would  be  refunded 
on  all  processed  rice  exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors  from  the  require¬ 
ment  to  purchase  certificates  for  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation, 
(ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii)  rice 
produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed  for 
uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  buy  and  sell  marketing 
certificates. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
programs  currently  in  effect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  processors,  exporters, 
importers,  and  warehousemen  of  rice  and  persons  dealing  in  certifi¬ 
cates  to  make  reports  and  keep  appropriate  records.  The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

Section  302.  This  section  of  the  bill  provides  the  same  civil 
forfeitures  and  penalties  for  violations  of  the  program  as  are 
provided  with  respect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program  for 
wheat. 

Section  303.  This  section  of  the  bill  provides  levels  of  price 
support  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  rice.  If  a  rice  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  rice  with 
marketing  certificates  would  be  between  65  and  100  per  centum 
of  parity,  and  price  support  for  non-certificate  rice  would  be 
at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  parity  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  rice  and  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market,  taking  into  consideration  the  price 
of  rice  in  world  markets  and  the  other  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  the  price  support  statute.  Price  support 
would  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators.  If  marketing  quotas 
are  not  in  effect,  price  support  for  rice  would  be  as  provided 
in  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act. of  1949. 

The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  would  be  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges. 
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Section  304.  This  section  would  amend  section  352  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  change  the  manner  of  com¬ 
puting  national  acreage  allotment.  The  existing  law  is  changed  in 
the  following  respects.  The  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  instead  of 
the  national  average  yield.  The  minimum  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  would  be  the  acreage  required  to  produce  60,000,000  hundred¬ 
weights  instead  of  being  fixed  at  1,652,596  acres.  The  amount 
to  be  allowed  for  carryover  would  be  "an  adequate  carryover" 
instead  of  10  per  centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports. 

Section  305.  This  section  would  repeal  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Paragraph  (6) 
provides  that  the  national  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  acreage  allotted  for  1956,  and  that  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same 
proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in 
1956. 

Section  306.  This  section  would  add  a  new  subsection  (g)  to 
section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  pro¬ 
tect  tenants  and  sharecroppers  from  eviction  or  other  mistreat¬ 
ment  by  their  landlords.  In  event  of  such  eviction  or  mis¬ 
treatment  by  a  landlord,  the  Secretary  could,  beginning  with 
the  1965  crop,  reduce  the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  the  landlord. 
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TITLE  IV  -  WOOL 

Section  401.  This  section  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  price  support  may  be  made  thereunder 
beyond  its  present  termination  date  of  March  31,  1966,  to 
December  31,  1967.  The  bill  would  further  amend  that  Act  by 
deleting  the  presently  stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  300,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  the  requirement 
that  the  support  level  be  such  as  will  result  in  a  production 
of  360,000,000  pounds  if  such  support  level  would  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  parity,  and  providing  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy 
of  supporting  wool  at  such  level  as  will  encourage  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  as  much  of  the  Nation's  requirements  of  wool  as 
possible  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers,  mini¬ 
mize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not  result  in  such 
an  increase  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices  and 
reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep  production.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  three  graduated  levels  of  price  support  on  wool 
based  upon  each  producer's  marketings  during  the  marketing  year. 

The  first  2,000  pounds  would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  75  or 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  parity,  the  next  5,000  pounds  at  not 
less  than  70  or  more  than  85  per  centum  of  parity  and  any  excess 
over  7,000  pounds  would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65  or 
more  than  80  per  centum  of  parity.  The  price  for  mohair  would 
be  supported  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  levels  of  support  for 
mohair  as  for  wool.  Mohair  support  prices  would  not  deviate 
more  than  15  per  centum  above  or  below  the  percentage  of  the 
parity  price  at  which  wool  is  supported. 
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TITLE  V  -  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  with  certain  amendments,  to 
authorize  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment  program. 

% 

Section  501.  In  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act, 
this  section  would  amend  section  107  (1)  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  contract  period  with  producers  shall  be  five  years  instead 
of  three;  (2)  to  authorize  additional  practices  or  uses  for  the 
establishment,  protection,  and  conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  recreational  resources,  and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollution;  (3)  to  prohibit  grazing  of  acreage  placed  in  the 
program  except  in  the  case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster;  (4)  to  authorize  only  such  forfeitures  and  refunds 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  in  the  case  of  violations 
warranting  termination  of  the  contract  (the  present  law  requires 
forfeiture  and  refund  of  all  payments  under  the  contract) ;  (5)  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  amount  of  cost-sharing  for  establishing 
vegetative  cover  or  other  uses  can  be  based  on  the  average  cost 
of  establishing  such  practice  in  the  county  or  area;  (6)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  in  a  lump  sum  upon 
approval  of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments  as  he  determines 
desirable  (the  present  law  provides  only  for  annual  payments) ; 

(7)  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  violations  which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat  or 
substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract;  and  (8)  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county 
would  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in 
such  county  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

Section  502.  This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  during  the  period  1965  through 
1970  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  would  be 
not  less  than  five  years  or  more  than  10  years.  The  calendar 
year  limitation  of  $450,000,000  would  be  deleted  to  provide  that 
contracts  shall  not  be  entered  into  which  would  require  payments 
in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  amounts  specified  in  appro¬ 
priation  Acts, 

Section  503.  This  section  would  (1)  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
conservation  materials  and  services  for  the  additional  practices 
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and  uses  which  would  be  authorized  under  the  Act  and  (2)  provide  the 
Secretary  with  discretionary  authority  In  requiring  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments  as:  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  payments  under 
the  program. 

Section  504.  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
(1)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  In  the  permanent 
retirement  of  cropland  to  non-crop  uses,  to  transfer  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  In  acquiring 
cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities;  and  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution;  and  (2)  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  In  the  establishment  of 
practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect  and  conserve  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources  and 
prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Section  505.  This  section  would  repeal  section  123  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  which  provides  that  any  producer  who  knowingly  and 
wilfully  grazes  or  harvests  any  crop  from  any  acreage  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  a  contract  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to 
30  per  centum  of  the  compensation  payable  for  compliance  with 
such  contract  for  the  year  in  which  the  violation  occurs. 

Section  506.  This  section  would  provide  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  preservation  of  cropland,  crop 
acreage,  and  allotment  history  with  respect  to  acreage  which  Is 
devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and  other  approved  uses.  The  present 
provisions  for  preservation  of  history  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (Great 
Plains  and  Cropland  Conversion  Programs)  would  be  repealed, 
except  that  all  rights  accruing  thereunder  to  producers  with 
existing  contracts  would  be  preserved. 
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TITLE  VI  -  TRANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

Section  601.  This  section  would  authorize  the  sale  or  lease  of 
acreage  allotments,  base  acreages,  acreage-poundage  quotas,  and 
sugar  proportionate  shares  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "allotment") 
whether  determined  on  a  farm  or  producer  basis.  The  owner  of  a 
farm  could  transfer  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  to 
another  farm  owned  by  him.  As  a  prerequisite  to  authorization 
for  transfer,  the  Secretary  would  have  to  determine  that  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program  would  not  be  impaired.  No 
transfer  would  be  permitted  outside  the  State,  from  a  farm  subject 
to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder, 
or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had  been  filed  in  the  county 
ASCS  office  of  the  county  to  which  transferred.  The  transfer 
of  an  allotment,  base  acreage,  or  proportionate  share  would  in¬ 
clude  the  acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  attributable 
thereto.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  allotment 
leased  would,  for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  after 
expiration  of  the  lease,  be  considered  to  have  been  planted  on 
the  farm  from  which  leased.  The  Secretary  could  prescribe 
regulations  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  trans¬ 
ferred  if  the  farm  to  which  transferred  had  a  substantially 
higher  yield.  He  could  also  place  reasonable  limits  on  the 
size  of  resulting  allotments  on  farms  to  which  transfers  were 
made.  If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was  made  was  covered 
by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agree¬ 
ment,  or  other  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  contract  or  agreement  would  be  proportionately  ad¬ 
justed,  but  no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the  farm 
to  which  transferred. 

Section  602.  This  section  would  repeal  existing  provisions  of 
law  authorizing  leases  of  tobacco  allotments  and  transfers  of 
producer  rice  allotments. 
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89th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1 702 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

April  5, 1965 

Mr.  Ellender  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  maintain  fann  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture 

4  Actofl965’\ 

5  TITLE  Ir-WHEAT 

6  Sec.  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 

7  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

8  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 
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(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  and  1967,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives) 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  or,  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 
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1  may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allot- 

2  ment  as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance 

3  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States.” 

4  (3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 

5  as  follows: 

^  (a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve 

7  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 

8  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 

9  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 

10  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 

11  ceding  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for 

12  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965 

13  under  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 

14  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 

15  ment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into  consideration  estab- 

16  lished  crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm 

17  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  fac^ 

18  tors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment 

19  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties 

20  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection 

21  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  coim- 

22  ties  for  additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and 

23  other  new  areas  coming  into  production  of  wheat.  There 

24  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of 

25  '  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  wbicb.  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for 
in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allotments 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e., 
farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded 
to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  preceding 
the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established)  on  which  the 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is 
less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such 
adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm 
which  would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the 
farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and 
the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  he 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-pro¬ 
ducing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing 
crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm 
requires  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  from  the  special 
acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  adjustments 
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hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include  any 
land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop 
year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

‘‘(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
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‘‘  (4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and  any 
subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  he  established  for  each  old 
farm  hy  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted, 
or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  he  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishiug  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment :  Provided, 
That  (i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for 
any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased  by  7  per 
centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
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which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
pro^am  nor  a  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there 
was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
year;  and  (iii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii) ,  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to  zero  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment, 
hut  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion, 
the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed  after  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by  7  per  centum.” 

(6)  Sabsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  language  “except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec¬ 
tively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years.” 

(9)  Section  339  (h)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
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wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1967”,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  ‘‘payments 
may  be  made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  for  wheat  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  marketing  certificates  on  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into  account  the  income 
objectives  of  the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  and  substituting 
“payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the 
acreage  diverted,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  such  acreage  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield, 
any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  such  diversion,  the 
incentive  necessary  to  obtain  participation  in  the  program, 
and  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act”,  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  of  the  third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment”  and  “fifteen  acres”  and  substituting  “50 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “twenty-five 
acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safilower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans 
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1  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com- 

2  modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 

3  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not 

4  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 

5  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 

6  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 

7  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 

8  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops :  Provided,  That 

9  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 

10  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 

11  to  conservation  uses.” 

12  (11)  Section  377  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first 
18  sentence  the  language  in  parentheses  and  by  changing  the 

14  colon  before  the  first  proviso  of  such  sentence  to  a  period  and 

15  striking  out  the  remainder  of  such  sentence. 

10  (12)  Section  379c  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

17  new  subsection: 

18  “(e)  N'otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
1^  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may 
^0  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  corn¬ 
el  ply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu- 

lated  under  this  subtitle.” 

28  Sec.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
21  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and 
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1967,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  and  1967.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  he  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  that  would  be  determined  for  such  marketing  year 
if  a  national  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
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1  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 

2  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 

3  projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 

4  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

5  Sec.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1968  crop,  sec- 

6  tion  379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  “normal  yield  of  wheat 

7  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 

8  “projected  farm  yield”. 

9  Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

10  section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 

11  tence  and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may 

12  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  ex- 

13  ported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports 

14  of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown, 

15  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 

16  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for 

17  donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the 

18  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be 

19  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or 

20  exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 

21  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled 

22  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  l)everage  distilled  from 

23  wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed 

24  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for 

25  aging.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in 
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bond,  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subse¬ 
quent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the 
Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  ‘food  products’ 
means  any  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to 
be  used  for  human  consumption,  including  beverage,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.” 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products 
sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within 
such  sixty-day  period. 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Amendment  ( 7 )  of  section  202  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar 
years  1964  through  1967”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  har\^est  in  the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1967”. 
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(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1967”. 

Sec.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

“  ( 1 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  do¬ 
mestic  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines,  (b)  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is 
made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“  (2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is  not  pro- 
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claimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“  (3)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat 
produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not 
kno^vingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any 
other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements 
of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c  (b) ,  hut  the  producer  shall  not  he 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  107.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  l)y  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage 
allotment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less 
an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  108.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c  (a.)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 
“The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  109.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)” 
after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

“(B)  Trojected  national  yield’  as  applied  to  any 
crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national 
yield  is  detennined,  adjusted  for  abnomial  weather  con- 
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ditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for 
any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs : 

“(J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or 
wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  inunediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or 
wheat  shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three 
calender  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.” 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  379c  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth 
sentence  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
“projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
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1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  hy  inserting  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it 
appears,  the  word  “knowingly”. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  ‘Normal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  wheat  means  the  projected  farm  yield  times 
such  number  of  acres  and,  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres 
of  cotton,  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such 
number  of  acres.” 

(h)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  { 1 ) 
to  the  words  “projected  farm  5deld”. 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  201.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (e)  : 

“(e)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in 
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any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section  16 
(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  re¬ 
quire  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed 
grain  base.  In  addition  to  price  support  provided  under  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain 
included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  a  pa5rment-in- 
kind  may  be  made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs 
inure  primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing 
their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  participation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in- 
kind  shall  he  made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed 
grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program: 
Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
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1  operation  of  the  price  support  program.  The  Secretary  may 

2  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  here- 

3  under  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  perform- 

4  ance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  he  made  through  the  issuance 

5  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

6  poration  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be 

7  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 

8  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea- 

9  sonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations 

10  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 

11  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 

12  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

13  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates. 

14  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certifi- 

15  cates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

16  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the 

17  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  in- 

18  eluded  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pro- 

19  ducers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the 

20  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

21  visions  of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to 

22  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert, 

23  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any 

24  other  provision  of  law,  payments  in  kind  under  this  sub- 

25  section  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may  be 

J.  35-001-x - 4 
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adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formu¬ 
lated  under  such  subsections  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law^ — 
“(1)  Dor  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion 
program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet 
any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
in  1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops 
or  practices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by 
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an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  pro¬ 
ducers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  such  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result 
from  such  diversion,  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal,  and  the  pajmients  in  kind 
made  available  under  section  105  (e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Notwithstanding  the  forego¬ 
ing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed  and  flax,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such 
crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  term  Teed 
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grams’  means  com,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such 
diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal 
for  the  crop.  Pa3ments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  ex¬ 
emption  provided  in  section  335  (f )  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of 
the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established  under 
section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors 
affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil. 
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soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection 
(i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request 
of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  any  State  or  county  to  the  extent  he  determines 
such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  such 
State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any 
year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms 
on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm 
operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to 
which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the 
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farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage 
equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for 
the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

‘‘(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  16  (i) . 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“  (5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer- 
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1  tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not 

2  -  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 

3  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 

▼ 

4  charges. 

5  ‘^(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

6  the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 

7  ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 

8  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 

9  such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 

10  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 

11  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

12  Sec.  203.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
18  of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 

14  beginning  with  ‘‘the  requirements”  and  ending  with  “Agri- 

15  cultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 

16  requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 

17  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  sup- 

18  port  may  be  extended  or”. 

19  TITLE  III— EIOE 

20  Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

21  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  380a  through 

22  380p  and  substituting  the  following: 

23  “Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to 

24  consumer  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
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merce,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not  move 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce. 
Unreasonably  low  prices  of  rice  to  producers  impair  their 
purchasing  power  for  nonagricultural  products  and  place 
them  in  a  position  of  serious  disparity  with  other  industrial 
groups.  The  conditions  affecting  the  production  of  rice  are 
such  that  without  Federal  assistance,  producers  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  disastrously  low  prices  for  rice.  It  is  necessary 
in  order  to  assist  rice  producers  in  obtaining  fair  prices,  to 
regulate  the  price  of  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
title. 

“eice  maeketing  allocation 
“Sec.  380b.  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice  for 
the  1966  or  1967  crop,  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program 
for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  shall  be  in  effect  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  (1)  the  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  rice  which  in  determining 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  he  estimated 
would  be  used  for  domestic  consumption  except  for  seed,  and 
(2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  which  shall  be  .the 
percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the 
amount  of  rice  determined  by  multiplying  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  by  .the  projected  national  yield.  Each  farm 
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1  shall  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing 

2  year  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by 

3  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allot- 

4  ment  for  rice  by  the  projected  farm  5deld  of  rice,  and  multiply- 

5  ing  ,the  resulting  number  of  hundredweights  by  the  allocation 

6  percentages  established  by  the  Secretary  within  the  ranges 

7  prescribed  in  the  schedule  below:  Provided,  That  in  any 

8  State  or  administrative  area  in  which  farm  rice  acreage  allob- 

9  ments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice 

10  by  the  producers  on  the  farm,  each  producer  shall  receive  a^ 

11  rice  marketing  allocation  determined  by  multiplying  the 

12  producer’s  rice  acreage  allotment  for  such  Stete  or  area  by 

13  his  projected  yield  of  rice,  as  determined  by  ,the  Secretary, 

14  and  by  multiplying  the  result  of  such  allocation  percentages* 

Estimated  production  on  allotted  acres  Allocation  percentage 

(allotment  multiplied  by  projected 
yield)  : 

First  500  hundredweights  and  Not  less  than  national  allocation  per- 
less.  centage  or  more  than  55'  per 

centum. 

501  hundredweights  to  1,500  Not  less  than  national  allocation  per- 
hundredweights,  inclusive.  centage  or  more  than  45  per 

centum. 

More  than  1,500  hundred-  National  allocation  percentage, 
weights. 

15  The  additional  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers 

16  as  a  result  of  using  allocation  percentages  in  excess  of  the 

17  national  allocation  percentage  shall  be  financed  by  the  Com- 

18  modity  Credit  Corporation.  The  acreage  allotment  referred 

19  to  in  this  section  shall  be  the  acreage  allotment  established 
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2  under  section  353  (b)  before  any  of  such  allotment  is  vol- 

2  untarily  surrendered  or  such  allotment  is  increased  by  any 

3  reapportioned  allotment  as  provided  in  section  353  (e)  of 

4  this  iAct. 

5  “marketing  certificates 

0  “Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 

7  issuance  of  rice  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing 

8  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 

9  effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers  on  any  farm 

10  with  respect  to  which  certificates  are  issued  to  receive,  in 

11  addition  to  the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  rice,  an 

12  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certificates.  The  rice 

13  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for 

14  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  rice 

15  marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  the 

16  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in 

17  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  begins  mul- 

18  tiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the  farm  as  deter- 

19  mined  by  the  Secretary.  The  rice  marketing  certificates 

20  issued  to  any  producer  for  any  marketing  year  in  any  State 

21  or  administrative  area  where  producer  allotments  are  estab- 

22  fished  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  producer’s  rice  market- 

23  ing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual 

24  acreage  of  rice  planted  by  the  producer  in  such  State  or 
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1  area  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 

2  year  begins  multiphed  by  the  producer’s  projected  yield  as 

3  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 

4  for  the  sharing  of  rice  marketing  certificates  among  pro- 

5  ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

6  “  (b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  rice  mar- 

7  keting  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  market- 
^  ing  year  in  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for 
9  any  commodity  on  such  farm. 

10  “(c)  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is 

11  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 

12  mine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  the  face  value  per 
1^  hundredweight  of  marketing  certificates  which  shall  he  equal 

14  to  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice 

15  accompanied  by  certificates  (certificate  rice)  exceeds  the 

16  level  of  price  support  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  certificates 

17  (noncertificate  rice) . 

18  “(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers  thereof  shall 

19  be  represented  by  such  documents,  marketing  cards,  records, 

20  accounts,  certifications,  or  other  statements  or  forms  as  the 

21  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

22  “(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

23  the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm 
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1  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to 

2  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 

3  formulated  under  this  subtitle. 

4  ‘‘maeketing  eesteictions 

5  “Sec.  380d.  (a)  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  trans- 
b  ferable  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  legally  held  by  any  per- 
3  son  shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  if 
9  tendered  to  the  Corporation  for  purchase  in  accordance  with 
lb  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

11  “  (h)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice 

12  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  all  persons  en- 

13  gaged  in  the  processing  of  rice  in  the  United  States  shall, 

14  prior  to  marketing  any  processed  rice  or  removing  proc- 

15  essed  rice  for  sale  or  consumption,  acquire  marketing  certifi- 

16  cates  equivalent  to  they  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice 

17  from  which  such  processed  rice  was  obtained,  as  determined 

18  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  requirements  of  this 

19  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  which  is  both 

20  produced  and  processed  in  Puerto  Kico  or  in  any  State  for 

21  which  no  acreage  allotment  is  established  under  section  353 

22  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  require- 

23  ments  of  this  subsection  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation, 

24  (ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii) 

25  rice  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for 
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1  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed 

2  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 

3  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or 

4  removals  for  sale  or  consumption  made  during  the  marketing 

5  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and  after  being 

6  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or  consumption 

7  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 

8  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  N'otwithstanding 

9  the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require 

10  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  to  be 

11  acquired  to  cover  sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the 

12  date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  rice  harvested  in 
1^  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by 

14  the  Secretary  even  though  such  rice  is  marketed  prior  to 

15  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  marketing  certifi- 

16  cates  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales 

17  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the  date  so  determined  by  the 

18  Secretary 

19  ‘‘(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of 

20  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates  were 

21  acquired,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to 

22  -  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates 

23  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice.  Such 

24  payments  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  as  determined  by  the 

25  Secretary. 
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‘‘(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and 
payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  any 
person  required  to  have  marketing  certificates  in  order  to 
market  processed  rice  or  remove  such  rice  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption  may  be  permitted  to  market  or  remove  such  rice 
without  having  first  acquired  marketing  certificates. 

“IMPOET  EESTRICTIONS 

“Sec.  380e.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  each  marketing  year  for  which 
a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  imports 
processed  rice  into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  markeU 
ing  certificates  covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such 
processed  rice. 

“ASSISTAI^'CB  in  purchase  and  sale  of  MARKETING 

CERTIFICATES 

“Sec.  380f.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  marketing  certificates,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  buy,  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  in  accordance  with  regulations  presmbed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  may  authorize  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  issue  and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of 
certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such  regulations  may  au¬ 
thorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates 
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1  to  charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  thereof,  an  amount 

2  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 

3  estimated  administrative  costs  in  connection  with  the  pur- 

4  chase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  estimated  interest  in- 

5  curred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in  certificates 

6  purchased  by  it. 

7  ‘‘aijthoeity  to  facilitate  teansition 

8  “Sec.  380g.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such 

9  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transi- 

10  tion  from  the  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  program 

11  provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
13  vision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall 

13  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion 

14  of  the  rice  in  rough  or  processed  form  in  the  channels  of 

15  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program  under  this  subtitle 

16  from  the  marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (h)  of  section 

17  380d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  processors  covering  such  rice  at 
-18  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any  such  cer- 

19  tificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

20  poration. 

21  “eepoets  and  eecoeds 

22  “Sec.  380h.  This  section  shall  apply  to  processors,  ex- 

23  porters,  importers,  and  warehousemen  of  rice  in  rough  or 

24  processed  form  and  all  persons  purchasing,  selling,  or  other- 
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wise  dealing  in  rice  marketing  certificates.  Any  such  person 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Such  information  shall 
be  reported  and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of 
obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  report, 
but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspond¬ 
ence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memorandums  as  he  has  rea¬ 
son  to  beheve  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of 
such  person. 

“eegulations 

‘^Sec.  380i.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  including  but  not  limited  to  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing 
certificates. 

'‘definitions 

"Sec.  380j.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

"  (a)  ‘processing  of  rice’  means  subjecting  rough 
rice  for  the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the 
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husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results  in  the  production 
of  processed  rice. 

^^(b)  ‘processed  rice’  means  ‘brown  rice’  as  defined 
in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Brown  Eice,  ‘milled 
rice’  as  defined  in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Milled 
Eice,  including  special  grades  of  brown  and  milled  rice, 
and  such  other  rice  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

“(c)  ‘United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the 
Diffict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Eico. 

“(d)  ‘rough  rice  equivalent’  means  the  quantity  of 
rough  rice  normally  used,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
quantity  and  type  of  processed  rice,  with  appropriate 
adjustments  for  broken  kernels,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

“(e)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  inserting  in 
subsection  (a)  after  the  words  “subsection  (b)  of  section 
379(d)”  the  words  subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or 
section  380e”,  (ii)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
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words  “this  subtitle”  the  words  “or  subtitle  E”,  after  the 
words  “by  section  379h”  the  words  “and  section  380”, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  words  “marketing  certifi¬ 
cates”  the  words  “wheat  or  rice”  and  (iii)  by  changing  in 
subsection  (d)  the  words  “any  marketing  certificate”  to 
read  “any  wheat  or  rice  marketing  certificate”. 

Sec.  303.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  after  section  107  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  crops  of 
rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967 
shall  be  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  If  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  rice  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines;  and  price  support 
for  rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  rice  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain 
an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  United  States 
rice  producers,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
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specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act  and  the  price 
of  rice  in  world  markets. 

“  (2)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators. 

“  (3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  rice 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  will  not  exceed  the  normal 
supply  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

‘‘(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does 
not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  on  the  farm  or  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in 
the  production  of  rice.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect  for  the  crop  of  rice,  a  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer 
who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  rice.” 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  in  section  407  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 
''Provided  further,  That  if  a  rice  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  the  current  support  price  for  rice  shall  be 
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the  support  price  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  352  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  effec¬ 
tive  beginning  with  the  1966  crop: 

“Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield 
and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other  than  that  not 
harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage 
allotments,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  not  less  than  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  hundredweights  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated 
carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in  such  calendar 
year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  com¬ 
mencing  in  such  calendar  year  equal  to  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  determined,  the  estimated  exports  for  such 
year,  and  an  adequate  carryover.  Such  national  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  6. 

Sec.  306.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

“(g)  If,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  rice,  the 
owner  or  landlord  of  any  farm  in  a  State  or  administrative 
area  in  which  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm 
has  evicted  or  evicts  any  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  his  farm 
without  just  cause,  or  has  required  or  requires  that  a  tenant 
or  sharecropper  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rental  customarily 
paid  in  the  community  for  similar  land  for  rice  production, 
a  sirni  of  money  or  anything  or  service  of  value,  or  has  forced 
or  forces  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  by  coercion,  subterfuge, 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  vacate  the  farm  of  the 
owner  or  landlord  or  abandon  the  crop  of  rice  produced  by 
the  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  such  farm  without  just  cause, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  the  acreage  allotment  next  established  for  the 
farm  and  for  each  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  regulations:  Provided,  That  if  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  a  crop  year  has  been  established  at  the 
time  the  determination  under  this  subsection  is  made  but  rice 
for  such  year  has  not  been  planted,  the  rice  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  year  and  for  each  succeeding  year  shall 
be  reduced  as  provided  herein.” 
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TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  deleting  the  second  sentence  of  section  702  and 
inserting  in  hen  thereof:  ‘Tt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security  and 
in  promotion  of  the  general  economic  welfare,  to  support 
the  price  of  wool  in  such  manner  and  at  such  level  as  will 
encourage  the  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s 
requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to  both 
producers  and  consumers,  minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon 
foreign  trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an  increase  in  lamb 
production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices  and  reduce  the  total 
returns  to  producers  from  sheep  production.” 

(2)  By  deleting  from  section  703  “March  31,  1966” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1967”. 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed 
after  the  close  of  the  1965  marketing  year,  by  deleting  from 
section  703  all  of  the  provisions  following  the  second  sentence 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following:  “The  price  for  wool 
marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and  1967 
marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  within 
the  three  ranges  prescribed  in  the  following  schedule  as 
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the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  encourage  production 
consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title : 


Quantity  of  wool  (both  shorn  and 
pulled) ,  grease  basis,  marketed  by 
a  producer : 

First  2,000  pounds - — 


Next  5,000  pounds. 


Excess  over  7,000  pounds. 


Levels  of  support  based  on  parity  price  on 
date  of  announcement  thereof 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
75  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
70  or  more  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
65  or  more  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 


“The  quantity  of  pulled  wool  marketed  in  the  form  of  un¬ 
shorn  lambs  shall  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of 


wool  per  hundredweight  of  hve  animals  sold.  The  price  for 
mohair  marketed  by  .the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and 
1967  marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  levels  of  support  for  mohair  as  for  wool. 
Mohair  support  prices  shall  not  deviate  more  than  15  per 
cen,tum  above  or  below  the  percentage  of  the  parity  price  at 
which  wool  is  supported  within  comparable  Weight  ranges 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  establish  and  announce  the  levels  of  price 
support  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each 
marke.ting  year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  pro¬ 
duction  for  such  marketing  year.” 
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TITLE  V— CEOPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 
Sec.  501.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  word  ‘Three”  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  to  the  word  “five”. 

(2)  By  deleting  the  w^ord  “or”  immediately  preceding 
the  word  “other”  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “uses”  a  comma  and 
the  words  “or  practices  or  uses  which  will  estabhsh,  protect 
and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution”. 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  tO' 
read  as  follows: 

“  (4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  except  pursuant  ,to  the  provisions  of  section 
103(a)  (3)  hereof.” 

(4)  By  changing  the  word  “all”  to  “such”  in  each 
of  the  two. places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para¬ 
graph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate.” 

(5)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (in- 
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eluding  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  county  or  area;  and”. 

( 6 )  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  ‘‘The  Secretary 
may  make  the  annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the  contract 
period  upon  approval  of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments 
as  he  determines  to  be  desirable.” 

(7)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  “A  contract  shall  not 
be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed 
by  regulation  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substan¬ 
tially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.” 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any 
county  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible 
acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county.” 
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Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce 
programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1965-1970  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979.” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “cover” 
in  subsection  (b)  the  following:  “entered  into  during  the 
five-year  period  1956-1960”. 

(3)  By  deleting  the  words  “$450,000,000  in  any  calen¬ 
dar  year”  in  subsection  (c)  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following :  “in  excess  of  amounts  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  Acts.” 

Sec.  503.  Sections  111  and  114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  111  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
“water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  the  word  “other”. 

(2)  Section  114  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two 
words  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “Except 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  person”. 

Sec.  504.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended. 
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1  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  118.”  and  adding 

2  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

3  Tor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 

4  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secre- 

5  tary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  trans- 

6  fer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  to  any  other 

7  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies 

8  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open 

9  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and 

10  recreational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 

11  pollution. 

12  “(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 

13  with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establish- 

14  ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect  and 

15  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recrea- 

16  tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution.” 

17  Sec.  505.  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 

18  amended,  is  repealed,  except  that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate 

19  any  penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

20  Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

21  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he 

22  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for 

23  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  historv" 

24  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  in 

25  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other  ap- 
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proved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  un¬ 
der  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and 
subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  and  (e)  (6)  of  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing  there¬ 
under  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

TITLE  VI— TEANSFER  OF  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program  involved,  ( 1 )  may  permit 
the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  an  acreage 
allotment,  base  acreage,  acreage-poundage  quota,  or  sugar 
proportionate  share  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “allotment”) 
is  established  under  any  Federal  statute  which  is  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  history  of  production  of  a  conunodity 
on  the  farm  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to 
all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may  per¬ 
mit  the  producer  to  whom  an  allotment  has  been  appor¬ 
tioned  under  any  Federal  statute  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
the  production  of  a  commodity  by  the  producer  to  sell,  lease, 
or  transfer  by  devise  or  other  means  all  or  any  part  or  the 
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2  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  producer  allotment  to  another 

2  person  j  and  ( 3 )  may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  trans- 

3  fer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 

4  owned  by  him:  Provided,  That  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be 

5  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use 

6  in  another  State,  (ii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a 

7  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted 

8  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder,  and  (hi) 

9  no  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record 

10  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to 

11  which  such  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines 

12  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

13  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  trans- 

14  ferring  also  the  acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  at- 

15  tributable  to  such  allotment:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  a 

16  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be 

17  considered  for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  after 

18  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 

19  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred  and  the  production 

20  pursuant  to  the  lease  and  transfer  shall  not  be  taken  into 

21  account  in  establishing  allotments  for  years  subsequent  to 

22  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  the  farm  to  which  such  allot- 

23  ment  is  transfeiTed.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 

24  tions  for  the  administration  of  this  section,  which  shall  in- 

25  elude  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment 
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transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred 
has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre,  reasonable  limits 
on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  on  farms  to  which 
transfers  are  made,  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary.  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during 
a  period  in  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  re¬ 
serve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or  other 
similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment 
provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  he  subject  to  an  appropriate 
adjustment,  hut  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Sec.  602.  Sections  316  and  353  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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H.  R.  7097 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  5,1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture 

4  Act  of  1965”. 

5  TITLE  Ir-WHEAT 

6  Sec.  101.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 

7  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

8  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 
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(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  and  1967,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for 
each  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives) 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop  or,  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have  been 
determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 
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1  may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allot- 

2  ment  as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance 

3  of  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States.” 

4  (3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 

5  as  follows: 

6  (8-)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve 

7  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 

8  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
3  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 

10  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 

11  ceding  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for 

12  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965 
18  under  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary 

14  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportion- 

15  ment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into  consideration  estab- 

16  lished  crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm 

17  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  fao 

18  tors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment 

19  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties 

20  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection 

21  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  coun- 

22  ties  for  additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and 

23  other  new  areas  coming  into  production  of  wheat.  There 

24  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of 

25  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Seo- 
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retary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for 
in  this  subsection.  Such  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allotments 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e., 
farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded 
to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  preceding 
the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established)  on  which  the 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is 
less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such 
adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm 
which  would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the 
farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and 
the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed 
the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such 
apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be 
made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-pro¬ 
ducing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing 
crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm 
requires  the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  from  the  special 
acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  adjustments 
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hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include  any 
land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop 
year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

^‘(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment 
base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

‘‘(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
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‘‘  (4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and  anj’^ 
subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old 
farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted, 
or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  inunediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  he  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment :  Provided, 
That  (i)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for 
any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased  by  7  per 
centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
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1  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 

2  program  nor  a  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there 

3  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 

4  year;  and  (iii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (ii) ,  any  farm  on 

5  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  is  de- 

6  livered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to  zero  in  ac- 

7  cordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 

8  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in 

9  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment, 
10  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
ll  pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion, 

12  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed  after  determina- 

13  tion  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allot- 

14  ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by  7  per  centum/’ 

15  (6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

16  (7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  strik- 

17  ing  out  the  language  ‘‘except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos 

18  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respec- 

19  tivelv,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

20  (8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

21  thereof  the  follovdng:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 

22  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 

23  years.” 

24  (9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 

25  ‘‘1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
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wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1967’’,  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  “payments 
may  be  made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  for  wheat  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  marketing  certificates  on  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking  into  account  the  income 
objectives  of  the  Act,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  and  substituting 
“payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the 
acreage  diverted,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  such  acreage  based  on  the  proje-dted  farm  yield, 
any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  such  diversion,  the 
incentive  necessary  to  obtain  participation  in  the  program, 
and  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act”,  and  (3)  by  striking 
out  of  the  third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment”  and  “fifteen  acres”  and  substituting  “50 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “twenty-five 
acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans 
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1  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com- 

2  modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely 

3  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not 

4  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 

5  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 

6  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 

7  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 

8  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops :  Provided,  That 

9  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 

10  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 

11  to  conservation  uses.” 

12  (11)  Section  377  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  first 
18  sentence  the  language  in  parentheses  and  by  changing  the 

14  colon  before  the  first  proviso  of  such  sentence  to  a  period  and 

15  striking  out  the  remainder  of  such  sentence. 

16  (12)  Section  379c  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 

17  new  subsection: 

18  “(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 

19  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may 

20  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  com- 

21  ply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu- 

22  lated  under  this  subtitle.” 

28  Sec.  102.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
21  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and 
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1967,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379h 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  and  1967.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle, 
and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  that  would  be  determined  for  such  marketing  year 
if  a  national  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed  less  the  expected  production  on  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
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1  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 

2  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 

3  projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number 

4  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

5  Sec.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1968  crop,  sec- 

6  tion  379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  '‘normal  yield  of  wheat 

7  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 

8  “projected  farm  3deld”. 

9  Sec.  104.  (a)  Effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

10  section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sen- 

11  tence  and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may 

12  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  ex- 

13  ported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports 

14  of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown, 

15  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 

16  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for 

17  donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the 

18  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be 

19  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or 

20  exported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt 

21  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled 

22  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from 

23  wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed 

24  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for 

25  aging.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in 
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bond,  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subse¬ 
quent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the 
Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379d(d)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  ‘food  products’ 
means  any  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to 
be  used  for  human  consumption,  including  beverage,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.” 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  as  to  food  products 
sold,  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  on  or  after  sixty 
days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within 
such  sixty-day  period. 

Sec.  105.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Amendment  ( 7 )  of  section  202  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar 
years  1964  through  1967”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1967”. 
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(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1967”. 

Sec.  106.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

“  ( 1 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  do¬ 
mestic  certificates  shall  he  at  such  level,  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines,  (b)  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  hy  export  certificates  shall  he  at  such 
level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  he  at  such  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is 
made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“  ( 2 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is  not  pro- 
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claimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap¬ 
proved  hy  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(3)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat 
produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not 
knovdngly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any 
other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the  production 
of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements 
of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  mar¬ 
keting  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c  (b) ,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  10'7.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage 
allotment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less 
an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  108.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 
“The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovdng:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  for  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  109.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)” 
after  “  ( 8 )  ”  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph : 

“(B)  ‘Projected  national  yield’  as  applied  to  any 
crop  of  rice  or  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  national 
yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
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ditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for 
any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs : 

“(J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or 
wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ab¬ 
normal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  rice  or 
wheat  shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  har¬ 
vested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three 
calender  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices.” 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  379c  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth 
sentence  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
“projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
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1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  ori^nal  enactment  of  the  section,  by  inserting  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it 
appears,  the  word  “knowingly”. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  ‘IS^ormal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  wheat  means  the  projected  farm  yield  times 
such  number  of  acres  and,  as  applied  to  any  niunber  of  acres 
of  cotton,  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such 
number  of  acres.” 

(h)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  the  words  “projected  farm  peld”. 

TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  201.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (e)  : 

“(e)  For  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in 
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any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under  section  16 
(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diver¬ 
sion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  re¬ 
quire  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed 
grain  base.  In  addition  to  price  support  provided  under  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain 
included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  a  payment-in- 
kind  may  he  made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount  or 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs 
inure  primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing 
their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the 
extent  of  participation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in- 
kind  shall  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed 
grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program: 
Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary 
may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
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1  operation  of  the  price  support  program.  The  Secretary  may 

2  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  here- 

3  under  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  perform- 

4  ance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  he  made  through  the  issuance 

5  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

6  poration  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to  he 

7  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 

8  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea- 

9  sonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations 

10  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 

11  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 

12  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

13  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates. 

14  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certifi- 

15  cates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

16  basis.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the 

17  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  in- 

18  eluded  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pro- 

19  ducers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the 

20  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

21  visions  of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to 

22  the  number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert, 

23  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any 

24  other  provision  of  law,  payments  in  kind  under  this  sub- 

25  sectlop  (e)  apd  suhsectiop  (d)  of  this  section  may  be 

J.  35-001-x - 4 
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adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formu¬ 
lated  under  such  subsections  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  202.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

‘‘(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  lawi — 
“  (1)  Dor  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  feed  grains, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion 
program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet 
any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
in  1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops 
or  practices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by 
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an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  he  made  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  pro¬ 
ducers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  such  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result 
from  such  diversion,  the  incentive  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal,  and  the  payments  in  kind 
made  available  under  section  1 05  ( e )  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Notwithstanding  the  forego¬ 
ing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed  and  flax,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  conmiodity  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such 
crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage 
were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  term  Teed 
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grains’  means  com,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such 
diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal 
for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The 
acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  ex¬ 
emption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of 
the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established  under 
section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors 
affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil. 
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soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topography. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection 
(i)  (1).  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request 
of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section 
8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  any  State  or  county  to  the  extent  he  determines 
such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  such 
State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any 
year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms 
on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  factors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm 
operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to 
which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains 
on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the 
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farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage 
equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on  such 
farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for 
the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  section  16  (i) . 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“  (5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Peed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer- 
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tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not 
less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  canying 
charges. 

‘‘(6)  N’otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Sec.  203.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 
beginning  with  “the  requirements”  and  ending  with  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 
requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  sup¬ 
port  may  be  extended  or”. 

TITLE  III— EIOE 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  380a  through 
380p  and  substituting  the  following: 

“Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to 
consumer  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
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merce,  and  the  small  quantity  of  rice  which  does  not  move 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  affects  such  commerce. 
Unreasonahly  low  prices  of  rice  to  producers  impair  their 
purchasing  power  for  nonagricultural  products  and  place 
them  in  a  position  of  serious  disparity  with  other  industrial 
groups.  The  conditions  affecting  the  production  of  rice  are 
such  that  without  Federal  assistance,  producers  cannot  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  disastrously  low  prices  for  rice.  It  is  necessary 
in  order  to  assist  rice  producers  in  obtaining  fair  prices,  to 
regulate  the  price  of  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
title. 

‘‘eice  maeketing  allocation 
“Sec.  380b.  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice  for 
the  1966  or  1967  crop,  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program 
for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  shall  he  in  effect  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  (1)  the  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  rice  which  in  determining 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year  he  estimated 
would  be  used  for  domestic  consumption  except  for  seed,  and 
(2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  which  shall  be  ,the 
percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the 
amount  of  rice  determined  by  multiplying  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotment  by  the  projected  national  yield.  Each  farm 
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shall  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing 
year  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  rice  by  the  projected  farm  yield  of  rice,  and  multiply¬ 
ing  ,the  resulting  number  of  hundredweights  by  the  allocation 
percentages  established  by  the  Secretary  within  the  ranges 
prescribed  in  the  schedule  below:  Provided,  That  in  any 
State  or  administrative  area  in  which  farm  rice  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of  rice 
by  the  producers  on  the  farm,  each  producer  shall  receive  a 
lice  marketing  allocation  determined  by  multiplying  the 
producer’s  rice  acreage  allotment  for  such  State  or  area  by 
his  projected  yield  of  rice,  as  determined  by  ,the  Secretary, 
and  by  multiplying  the  result  of  such  allocation  percentages. 

Estimated  production  on  allotted  acres  Allocation  percentage 

(allotment  multiplied  by  projected 
yield)  : 

First  500  hundredweights  and  Not  less  than  national  allocation  per- 
less.  centage  or  more  than  55  per 

centum. 

501  hundredweights  to  1,500  Not  less  than  national  allocation  per- 
hundredweights,  inclusive.  centage  or  more  than  45  per 

centum. 

More  than  1,500  hundred-  National  allocation  percentage, 
weights. 

The  additional  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers 
as  a  result  of  using  allocation  percentages  in  excess  of  the 
national  allocation  percentage  shall  be  financed  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  The  acreage  allotment  referred 
to  in  this  section  shall  be  the  acreage  allotment  established 
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2  under  section  353  (b)  before  any  of  such  allotment  is  vol- 

2  untarily  surrendered  or  such  allotment  is  increased  by  any 

3  reapportioned  allotment  as  provided  in  section  353  (e)  of 

4  this  iAct. 

5  “maeketing  ceetieicates 

g  ‘‘Sec.  380c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 

7  issuance  of  rice  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing 

8  year  for  which  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 

9  effect  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers  on  any  farm 

10  with  respect  to  which  certificates  are  issued  to  receive,  in 

11  addition  to  the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  rice,  an 

12  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certificates.  The  ricn 

13  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for 

14  any  marketing  year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  rice 

15  marketing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  the 

16  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in 

17  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  begins  mul- 

18  tiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the  farm  as  deter- 

19  mined  by  the  Secretary.  The  rice  marketing  certificates 

20  issued  to  any  producer  for  any  marketing  year  in  any  State 

21  or  administrative  area  where  producer  allotments  are  estab- 

22  lished  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  producer’s  rice  market- 

23  ing  allocation  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  the  actual 

24  acreage  of  rice  planted  by  the  producer  in  such  State  or 
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1  area  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing 

2  year  begins  multiplied  by  the  producer’s  projected  yield  as 

3  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 

4  for  the  sharing  of  rice  marketing  certificates  among  pro- 

5  ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

6  “  (b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  rice  mar- 
keting  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  market- 

3  ing  year  in  which  a  marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for 
9  any  commodity  on  such  farm. 

10  “(c)  Whenever  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is 

11  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 

12  mine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  the  face  value  per 
1^  hundredweight  of  marketing  certificates  which  shall  be  equal 

14  to  the  amount  by  which  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice 

15  accompanied  by  certificates  (certificate  rice)  exceeds  the 

16  level  of  price  support  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  certificates 

17  (noncertificate  rice) . 

18  “(d)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers  thereof  shall 

19  be  represented  by  such  documents,  marketing  cards,  records, 

20  accounts,  certifications,  or  other  statements  or  forms  as  the 

21  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

22  “(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

23  the  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm 
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may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 
formulated  under  this  subtitle. 

‘'mabketing  ebsteictions 
“Sec.  380d.  (a)  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferable  only  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  legally  held  by  any  per¬ 
son  shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  if 
tendered  to  the  Corporation  for  purchase  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  rice 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  aU  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  processing  of  rice  in  the  United  States  shall, 
prior  to  marketing  any  processed  rice  or  removing  proc¬ 
essed  rice  for  sale  or  consumption,  acquire  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice 
from  which  such  processed  rice  was  obtained,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  to  rice  which  is  both 
produced  and  processed  in  Puerto  Rico  or  in  any  State  for 
which  no  acreage  allotment  is  established  under  section  353 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  exempt  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation, 
(ii)  rice  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii) 
rice  produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for 
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1  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed 

2  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 

3  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or 

4  removals  for  sale  or  consumption  made  during  the  marketing 

5  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and  after  being 

6  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or  consumption 

7  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 

8  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding 

9  the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require 

10  marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  to  be 

11  acquired  to  cover  sales  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the 

12  date  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  rice  harvested  in 

13  such  calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by 

14  the  Secretary  even  though  such  rice  is  marketed  prior  to 

15  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  and  marketing  certifi- 

16  cates  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales 

17  or  removals  made  on  or  after  the  date  so  determined  by  the 

18  Secretary. 

19  “(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of 

20  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates  were 

21  acquired,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  pay  to 
22--  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates 

23  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice.  Such 

24  payments  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  as  determined  by  the 

25  Secretary. 
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“(d)  Upon  the  ^ving  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  secure  the  purchase  of  and 
payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  any 
person  required  to  have  marketing  certificates  in  order  to 
market  processed  rice  or  remove  such  rice  for  sale  or  con¬ 
sumption  may  be  permitted  to  market  or  remove  such  rice 
without  having  first  acquired  marketing  certificates. 

“impost  eestrictions 

“Sec.  380e.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  for  each  marketing  year  for  which 
a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  imports 
processed  rice  into  the  United  States  shall  acquire  markeU 
ing  certificates  covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such 
processed  rice. 

“assistaistce  in  puechase  and  sale  oe  marketing 

CEETIFICATES 

“Sec.  380f.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  marketing  certificates,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  issue,  buy,  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  may  authorize  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  isBue  and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of 
certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such  regulations  may  au¬ 
thorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates 
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1  to  charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  thereof,  an  amount 

2  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to  cover 

3  estimated  administrative  costs  in  connection  with  the  pur- 

4  chase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and  estimated  interest  in- 

5  curred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in  certificates 

6  purchased  by  it. 

7  ^‘atjthoeity  to  facilitate  transition 

8  “Sec.  380g.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such 

9  action  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transi- 

10  tion  from  the  program  currently  in  effect  to  the  program 

11  provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

12  vision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall 

13  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  exempt  all  or  a  portion 

14  of  the  rice  in  rough  or  processed  form  in  the  channels  of 

15  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program  under  this  subtitle 

16  from  the  marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (h)  of  section 

17  380d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  processors  covering  such  rice  at 
-18  such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any  such  cer- 

19  tificates  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

20  poration. 

21  “reports  and  records 

22  “Sec.  380h.  This  section  shall  apply  to  processors,  ex- 

23  porters,  importers,  and  warehousemen  of  rice  in  rough  or 

24  processed  form  and  all  persons  purchasing,  selling,  or  other- 
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wise  dealing  in  rice  marketing  certificates.  Any  such  person 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report 
to  the  Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle.  Such  information  shall 
be  reported  and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of 
obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished  in  any  report, 
but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspond¬ 
ence,  contracts,  documents,  and  memorandums  as  he  has  rea¬ 
son  to  beheve  are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of 
such  person. 

“eegulations 

“Sec.  380i.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  including  but  not  limited  to  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  marketing 
certificates. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  380j.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

“(a)  ‘processing  of  rice’  means  subjecting  rough 
rice  for  the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the 
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husk  or  hull  from  the  rice  and  results  in  the  production 
of  processed  rice. 

“(b)  ‘processed  rice’  means  ‘brown  rice’  as  defined 
in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Brown  Bice,  ‘milled 
rice’  as  defined  in  the  United  States  Standards  for  Milled 
Kice,  including  special  grades  of  brown  and  milled  rice, 
and  such  other  rice  as  may  he  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

“(c)  ‘United  States’  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Eico. 

“(d)  ‘rough  rice  equivalent’  means  the  quantity  of 
rough  rice  normally  used,  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  in  the  production  of  a  particular 
quantity  and  type  of  processed  rice,  with  appropriate 
adjustments  for  broken  kernels,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

“(e)  ‘import’  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  inserting  in 
subsection  (a)  after  the  words  “subsection  (b)  of  section 
379  (dj”  the  words  subsection  (b)  of  section  380d,  or 
section  380e”,  (ii)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  after  the 
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words  ‘‘this  subtitle”  the  words  “or  subtitle  E”,  after  the 
words  “by  section  379h”  the  words  “and  section  380”, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  words  “marketing  certifi¬ 
cates”  the  words  “wheat  or  rice”  and  (iii)  by  changing  in 
subsection  (d)  the  words  “any  marketing  certificate”  to 
read  “any  wheat  or  rice  marketing  certificate”. 

Sec.  303.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  after  section  107  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  crops  of 
rice  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  and  1967 
shall  be  as  follows: 

“  ( 1 )  If  a  rice  marketing  allocation  program  is  in 
effect,  price  support  for  rice  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines;  and  price  support 
for  rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  the  parity  price  therefor, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  rice  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain 
an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  United  States 
rice  producers,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
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specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act  and  the  price 
of  rice  in  world  markets. 

“  (2)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators. 

‘‘  (3)  The  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  rice 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  will  not  exceed  the  normal 
supply  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  disap¬ 
proved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

“(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  does 
not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  on  the  farm  or  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
rice  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in 
the  production  of  rice.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect  for  the  crop  of  rice,  a  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to 
any  crop  of  rice  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer 
who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  rice.” 

(2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  in  section  407  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following: 

Provided  further,  That  if  a  rice  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  the  current  support  price  for  rice  shall  be 
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the  support  price  for  rice  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates.” 

Sec.  304.  Section  352  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  effec¬ 
tive  beginning  with  the  1966  crop: 

‘‘Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield 
and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other  than  that  not 
harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm  acreage 
allotments,  produce  an  amoimt  of  rice  not  less  than  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  hundredweights  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated 
carryover  from  the  marketing  year  ending  in  such  calendar 
year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  com¬ 
mencing  in  such  calendar  year  equal  to  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  determined,  the  estimated  exports  for  such 
year,  and  an  adequate  carryover.  Such  national  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year.” 

Sec.  305.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  6. 

Sec.  306.  Section  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

“  (g)  If,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  rice,  the 
owner  or  landlord  of  any  farm  in  a  State  or  administrative 
area  in  which  rice  acreage  allotments  are  determined  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm 
has  evicted  or  evicts  any  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  his  farm 
without  just  cause,  or  has  required  or  requires  that  a  tenant 
or  sharecropper  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rental  customarily 
paid  in  the  community  for  similar  land  for  rice  production, 
a  sum  of  money  or  anything  or  service  of  value,  or  has  forced 
or  forces  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  by  coercion,  subterfuge, 
or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  vacate  the  farm  of  the 
owner  or  landlord  or  abandon  the  crop  of  rice  produced  by 
the  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  such  farm  without  just  cause, 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  the  acreage  allotment  next  established  for  the 
farm  and  for  each  succeeding  year  shall  be  reduced  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  regulations:  Provided,  That  if  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  a  crop  year  has  been  established  at  the 
time  the  determination  under  this  subsection  is  made  but  rice 
for  such  year  has  not  been  planted,  the  rice  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  year  and  for  each  succeeding  year  shall 
be  reduced  as  provided  herein.’’ 
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TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  By  deleting  the  second  sentence  of  section  702  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ‘Tt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure  of  national  security  and 
in  promotion  of  the  general  economic  welfare,  to  support 
the  price  of  wool  in  such  manner  and  at  such  level  as  will 
encourage  the  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s 
requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to  both 
producers  and  consumers,  minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon 
foreign  trade,  and  not  result  in  such  an  increase  in  lamb 
production  as  will  depress  lamb  prices  and  reduce  the  total 
returns  to  producers  from  sheep  production.” 

(2)  By  deleting  from  section  703  ‘‘March  31,  1966” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1967”. 

(3)  Effective  with  respect  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed 
after  the  close  of  the  1965  marketing  year,  by  deleting  from 
section  703  all  of  the  provisions  following  the  second  sentence 
and  substituting  therefor  the  following:  “The  price  for  wool 
marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and  1967 
marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  within 
the  three  ranges  prescribed  in  the  following  schedule  as 
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1  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  encourage  production 


2  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title: 


Quantity  of  wool  (both  shorn  and 
pulled) ,  grease  basis,  marketed  by 
a  producer: 

First  2,000  pounds - — 


Next  5,000  pounds. 


Excess  over  7,000  pounds. 


Levels  of  support  based  on  parity  price  on 
date  of  announcement  thereof 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
75  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
70  or  more  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 

Shall  be  supported  at  not  less  than 
65  or  more  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price. 


3  “The  quantity  of  pulled  wool  marketed  in  the  form  of  un- 

4  shorn  lambs  shall  be  determined  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  of 


5  wool  per  hundredweight  of  hve  animals  sold.  The  price  for 

6  mohair  marketed  by  the  producer  thereof  in  the  1966  and 

7  1967  marketing  years  shall  be  supported  at  such  levels  as 

8  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  maintain  approxi- 

9  mately  the  same  levels  of  support  for  mohair  as  for  wool. 

10  Mohair  support  prices  shall  not  deviate  more  than  15  per 

11  cen,tum  above  or  below  the  percentage  of  the  parity  price  at 

12  which  wool  is  supported  within  comparable  Weight  ranges 

13  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 

14  extent  practicable,  establish  and  announce  the  levels  of  price 

15  support  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each 

16  marketing  year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  pro- 

17  duction  for  such  marketing  year.” 
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TITLE  V— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 
Sec.  501.  Section  107  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  changing  the  word  ‘Three”  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  to  the  word  “five”. 

(2)  By  deleting  the  word  “or”  immediately  preceding 
the  word  “other”  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “uses”  a  comma  and 
the  words  “or  practices  or  uses  which  will  estabhsh,  protect 
and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution”. 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  tO' 
read  as  follows: 

“(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract  except  pursuant  .to  the  provisions  of  section 
103  (a)  (3)  hereof.” 

(4)  By  changing  the  word  “all”  to  “such”  in  each 
of  the  two. places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  sub¬ 
section  (a) ,  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  para¬ 
graph  to  a  comma,  and  adding  the  following:  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate.” 

(5)  By  amending  pai'agraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  To  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (in- 
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eluding  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  vegetative 
cover  or  other  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
amount  per  acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  county  or  area;  and”. 

(6)  By  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary 
may  mate  the  annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the  contract 
period  upon  approval  of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments 
as  he  determines  to  be  desirable.” 

(7)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following:  “A  contract  shall  not 
be  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a) 
unless  the  violation  is  one  which  the  Secretary  has  prescribed 
by  regulation  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substan¬ 
tially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.” 

(8)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(e)  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any 
county  shall  he  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible 
acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county.” 
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Sec.  502.  Section  109  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  announce 
programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  period  1965-1970  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than 
December  31,  1979.” 

(2)  By  inserting  immediately  after  the  word  “cover” 
in  subsection  (b)  the  following:  “entered  into  during  the 
five-year  period  1956-1960”. 

(3)  By  deleting  the  words  “$450,000,000  in  any  calen¬ 
dar  year”  in  subsection  (c)  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following :  “in  excess  of  amounts  specified  from  time  to  time 
in  appropriation  Acts.” 

Sec.  503.  Sections  111  and  114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  111  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 
“water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or 
forest-conserving”  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  therefor  the  word  “other”. 

(2)  Section  114  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two 
words  thereof  and  substituting  therefor  the  words  “Except 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  no  person”. 

Sec.  504.  Section  118  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended. 
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is  amended  by  inserting  ‘‘  (a)  ”  after  “Sec.  118.”  and  adding 
new  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  as  follows: 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  trans¬ 
fer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  title  to  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies 
for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and 
recreational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  proteot  and 
conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources,  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution.” 

Sec.  505.  Section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as 
amended,  is  repealed,  except  that  such  repeal  shall  not  abate 
any  penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer. 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for 
preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history" 
applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  in 
order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other  ap- 
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proved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  un¬ 
der  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(b)  Section  112  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  and 
subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (4)  and  (e)  (6)  of  section  16  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accruing  there¬ 
under  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

TITLE  VI— TEANSFEB  OF  ALLOTMENTS 
Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the 
effective  operation  of  the  program  involved,  ( 1 )  may  permit 
the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  an  acreage 
allotment,  base  acreage,  acreage-poundage  quota,  or  sugar 
proportionate  share  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “allotment”) 
is  established  under  any  Federal  statute  which  is  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  history  of  production  of  a  commodity 
on  the  farm  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to 
all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may  per¬ 
mit  the  producer  to  whom  an  allotment  has  been  appor¬ 
tioned  under  any  Federal  statute  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
the  production  of  a  commodity  by  the  producer  to  sell,  lease, 
or  transfer  by  devise  or  other  means  all  or  any  part  or  the 
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^  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  producer  allotment  to  another 

2  person;  and  (3)  may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  trans- 

3  fer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 

4  owned  by  him:  Provided,  That  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be 

5  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use 
e  in  another  State,  (ii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a 

7  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted 

8  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder,  and  (hi) 

9  no  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record 

10  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to 

11  which  such  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines 

12  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

13  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  trans- 

14  ferring  also  the  acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  at- 

15  tributable  to  such  allotment:  Provided,  That  in  case  of  a 

16  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be 

17  considered  for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  after 

18  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm 

19  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred  and  the  production 

20  pursuant  to  the  lease  and  transfer  shall  not  be  taken  into 

21  account  in  establishing  allotments  for  years  subsequent  to 

22  the  expiration  of  the  lease  for  the  farm  to  which  such  allot- 

23  ment  is  transferred.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 

24  tions  for  the  administration  of  this  section,  which  shall  in- 

25  elude  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment 
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transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred 
has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre,  reasonable  limits 
on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  on  farms  to  which 
transfers  are  made,  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary.  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during 
a  period  in  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  re¬ 
serve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or  other 
similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment 
provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  he  subject  to  an  appropriate 
adjustment,  hut  no  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

Sec.  602.  Sections  316  and  353  (f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Summary  and  Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  7097 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aprils,  1965. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCoemack, 

Speaker  oj  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  set  forth  five  basic  policy  objectives 
for  our  programs  in  agriculture  and  the  rural  community: 

An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 

A  workable  balance  between  supply  and  demand  at  lower 
costs  to  the  Government; 

Opportunity  for  the  efficient  family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of 
income  from  farming  operations; 

Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rui’al  people,  including  new 
opportunity  for  small  farmers;  and 

Effective  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  world  peace  through  trade  and 
aid. 

The  legislative  proposals  for  farm  commodity  programs  which  are 
transmitted  herewith  have  been  prepared  within  the  framework  of 
these  policy  guides.  We  seek  no  banner  to  wave  for  partisan  advan¬ 
tage;  we  seek  to  find  in  this  most  difficult  area  the  means  by  which 
American  agriculture  and  the  family  farm  can  share  in  our  rich  and 
growmg  economy  as  fully  as  they  contribute  to  it. 

For  more  than  three  decades,  and  particularly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  experienced  a  staggering  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  techniques  of  farming.  Science  and  technology,  applied 
to  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry,  have  brought  the  American 
people  a  greater  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  than  the  citizens  of 
any  nation  in  history  have  ever  known.  Prior  to  the  Second  World 
War,  farming  productivity  was  increasing  at  only  half  the  rate  of 
industrial  growth;  but  since  1945,  it  has  increased  at  twice  the  speed 
of  industrial  growth. 

As  a  result,  food  expenditures  today  take  a  smaller  part  of  the 
family  income  than  ever  before.  Less  than  $1  of  take-home  pay  out 
of  every  $5  is  spent  for  food,  and  the  proportion  continues  to  decline. 

However,  the  enormous  advances  in  agricultural  efficiency  have 
left  the  farmer  working  harder  and  enjoying  it  less.  Prices  for  his 
products  are  5  percent  lower  today  than  15  years  ago.  Only  a  small 
fraction  of  our  farmers  earn  parity  of  income — returns  comparable  to 
earnings  for  similar  work  and  investment.  Many  farmers  do  not 
even  earn  the  minimum  wage. 

This  inadequate  return  to  the  farmer  is  a  consequence  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  abundance  in  agriculture.  If  productivity  in  industry  had 
increased  in  the  past  decade  at  the  same  rate  as  in  agriculture,  the 
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1963  level  of  industrial  output  could  have  been  produced  with  8 
million  fewer  workers  than  were  actually  employed. 

Commodity  programs  are  the  primary  instrument  which  the  farmer 
and  the  national  economy  use  to  cushion  the  force  of  the  “output 
revolution.”  So  long  as  the  advance  in  agricultural  technology  con¬ 
tinues  to  outpace  the  growth  of  popidation  at  home  and  the  markets 
abroad,  farm  commodity  programs  will  continue  to  be  an  indispensable 
element  of  national  economic  policy. 

Even  with  commodity  programs,  tlie  farms  which  require  sub¬ 
stantially  rnore  labor  than  the  farm  family  can  provide  have  declined 
in  number  in  the  postwar  period;  only  the  family  farm  with  adequate 
resources  has  grown  in  number  and  in  the  volume  of  output.  All 
others  have  declined. 

The  sensible  policy  for  commercial  agriculture  is  not  to  do  away 
with  commodity  programs,  but  to  improve  them  so  that  agriculture 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  parity  income  for  that  growing 
group  of  farm  families  on  farms  large  enough  to  be  efficient.  j 

In  a  real  sense,  the  legislative  proposals  transmitted  here\vith  do  \ 
more  than  modify  and  extend  commodity  programs.  They  seek  also 
to  apply  the  forces  of  a  vigorous  marketplace  to  the  needs  of  commer¬ 
cial  agriculture  so  that  _we  can  turn  more  of  our  attention  and  more 
of  our  tax  dollars  to  revitalizing  rural  life  and  rooting  out  the  poverty 
which  is  all  too  prevalent  in  rural  America. 

The  proposals  provide,  particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice, 
that  the  farmer  should  look  to  the  marketplace  for  the  dollars  which 
will  bring  him  closer  to  parity  of  income. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  cost  of  food  at  the  farm  translated 
nearly  dollar  for  dollar  into  retail  food  costs.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  Today,  when  marketing  charges  account  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  retail  food  prices,  even  a  significant  rise  in  farm  prices  has  far  less 
impact  than  do  changes  in  nonfarm  cost.  A  50-cent  increase  in  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  example,  will  increase  the  cost  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  by  little  more  than  1  cent. 

The  modifications  in  comniodity  programs  also  take  into  account 
world  markets.  Price  and  income  support  programs  should  not 
prevent  the  American  farmer  from  competing  effectively  in  world 
markets.  The  market  prices  for  commodities  under  the  proposals  J 
would  be  near  world  levels,  as  are  the  prices  for  feed  grains  and  * 
soybeans  now. 

We  propose  to  compete  fairly  and  vigorously  for  the  fast-growing 
markets  in  the  world.  From  1958  to  1964,  while  the  dollar  value  of 
farm  products  sold  domestically  rose  by  less  than  a  billion,  the  dollar 
sales  of  food  mid  fiber  exports  increased  by  nearly  $2.5  billion.  The 
new  commodity  proposals  will  help  to  keep  us  competitive  in  world 
markets,  sharing  fully  in  future  growth  of  food  and  fiber  trade. 

We  also  seek  to  find  less  costly  means  to  achieve  needed  adjustments 
in  production.  Thus,  the  proposal  for  a  cropland  adjustment  program 
is  designed  to  remove  up  to  40  million  acres  of  cropland  through 
long-term  contracts.  We  now  have  over  55  million  acres  of  cropland 
out  of  production  annually,  most  of  it  under  the  year-to-year  diver¬ 
sions  features  of  individual  commodity  programs.  In  the  fii’st  years 
with  only  8  million  acres  in  the  program,  we  estimate  the  savings 
from  the  cropland  adjustment  program  compared  with  annual  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  about  $35  million 
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The  cropland  adjustment  program,  combined  with  the  individual 
commodity  programs,  will  provide  the  best  and  least  costly  means 
of  bringing  production  into  balance  with  domestic  needs  and  export 
opportunities.  Thus,  the  policies  for  commercial  agriculture  con¬ 
tained  in  this  legislation  are  so  constructed  that  all  parts  acting 
together  provide  an  effective  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
farmer  and  national  prosperity  while  they  provide  all  our  people  with 
continued  access  to  food  and  fiber  abundance. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  for  2  years,  with  amendments, 
the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat.  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  reduced  Government  costs,  and  has  given  wheat  farmers 
added  flexibility  especially^  valuable  where  crop  alternatives  are 
limited.  In  order  to  provide  adequate  support  to  the  incomes  of 
wheat  producers  while  further  reducing  costs  to  the  Government  and 
increasing  our  reliance  on  the  market,  the  maximum  level  of  price 
support  which  the  Secretary  could  provide  for  wheat  processed  for 
use  as  food  in  the  United  States  would  be  increased  from  90  to  100 
percent  of  parity.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers  voluntarily 
to  divert  up  to  50  percent  instead  of  20  percent  of  their  allotted  acreage 
from  production,  and  the  Secretary  would  be  given  additional  dis¬ 
cretion  in  establishing  diversion  payment  rates.  Other  major  pro- 
\fisions  would  be  continued.  The  wheat  program  enacted  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1962  would  be  inoperative  until  the  1968  crop. 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  for  another  2  years  the  volun¬ 
tary  feed  grain  program  first  enacted  on  an  emergency  basis  in  1961. 
This  program  has  raised  the  income  of  feed  grain  producers,  reduced 
sm’plus  stocks  by  nearly  30  million  tons,  given  farmers  maximum 
flexibility  of  operation  within  a  framework  of  price  supports,  and  has 
provided  needed  stability  for  the  livestock  industry.  The  feed  grain 
program  would  be  amended  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  estab¬ 
lish  acreage  diversion  and  price  support  payment  rates  at  levels 
designed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
production  of  soybeans  could  be  encouraged  under  new  authority. 

Title  III  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  2  years  for  major  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  method  of  making  price  support  available  to  producers 
of  rice.  The  proposed  marketing  certificate  program  would  follow 
the  principle  of  the  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  first  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  1962  and  reenacted  in  1964,  of  provided  substantial 
income  support  from  domestic  consumption,  while  supporting  market 
prices  near  world  levels.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  price  support  through  the  mechanism  of  both  loans  and  niarketing 
certificates  on  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  for  the  domestic  market, 
in  a  range  of  65  to  100  percent  of  parity.  Price  support  for  nee 
produced  for  export  would  be  provided  to  producers  only  through 
loans.  The  level  of  price  support  loans  would  be  related  primarily 
to  world  market  prices.  Alarketing  certificates  would  be  issued  to 
farmers  on  a  graduated  scale  in  ordei*  to  provide  small  producers 
somewhat  higher  average  unit  returns  than  larger  producers.  Provi¬ 
sions  for  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  rice  which  have 
operated  for  many  years  would  remain  in  effect.  The  proposed  revi¬ 
sion  in  the  method  of  supporting  rice  prices  would  make  it  possible 
to  continue  to  support  the  incomes  of  rice  growers  while  reducing  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  and  placing  more  reliance  on  the  domestic 
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market  to  return  adequate  incomes  to  growers.  The  vSecretary  would 
be  authorized  to  take  such  actions  as  he  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  the  industry  in  making  the  transition  from  the  current 
program  to  the  proposed  program.  Existing  provisions  of  law  with 
regard  to  price  supports  for  rice  would  be  suspended  until  1968. 

Title  IV  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for  a  2-year  extension  and 
for  further  amendment  of  the  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  This 
act  has  operated  successfully  to  help  stabilize  wool  production  and 
bolster  incomes  of  wool  producers.  Funds  are  provided  out  of  cus¬ 
toms  receipts  on  imported  wool  and  wool  products.  Amendments  are 
proposed  which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account 
the  production  and  the  prices  of  lambs  in  determining  the  level  price 
support  for  wool,  and  would  remove  the  present  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  set  wool  price  supports  at  levels  which  would  encourage 
the  production  of  up  to  360  million  pounds  of  wool  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  graduating  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  according  to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  order  to  provide  J 
higher  retm-ns  to  small  producers.  \ 

Title  V  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  a  long-term  cropland  adjust- 
nient  program  to  supplement  the  annual  acreage  diversion  programs 
in  achieving  juid  maintaining  a  supply-demand  balance  for  farm 
products.  It  is  expected  that  substantial  savings  would  be  realized 
under  this  program  compared  with  annual  diversion  under  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs.  The  program  is  designed  not  only  to 
supplement  the  commodity  programs,  but  also  to  enable  elderly 
farmers  to  retire  from  farming  while  continuing  to  live  on  their 
farms,  to  assist  farmers  who  want  to  reduce  their  farming  operations 
in  order  to  shift  to  other  employment,  to  conserve  natural  resources 
and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countryside,  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  rural  and  urban  life.  This  program  would  amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  5-  to  10-year  contracts  during 
the  period  1965-70  for  the  diversion  of  cropland  to  conservation  uses. 
The  Secretary  could  provide  for  such  payments  as  would  be  necessary 
to  encourage  producers  to  enter  into  such  contracts.  Provision 
would  be  made  also  for  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  in  permanently  shifting  cropland  into  public 
uses  such  as  parks  or  recreational  areas.  Grazing  or  other  agricultural  1 
uses  of  land  contracted  under  this  program  would  be  prohibited  * 
except  in  case  of  emergencies.  Local  communities  would  be  protected 
by  a  limitation  on  the  percentage  of  the  cropland  acreage  in  any  area 
that  could  be  contracted.  We  are  convinced  tliat  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program  can  provide  not  only  substantial 
savings  to  the  Government,  and  new  opportunities  for  rural  people, 
but  also  for  long-range  remedial  action  which  will  benefit  the  farm 
economy. 

Title  VI  of  the  draft  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  provide  for  the  lease  and  sale  of  acreage  allotments  under 
the  production  adjustment  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Such  transfers  would  be  limited  to  family-sized  farms  in  the 
State  of  origin  of  the  allotment.  Small  farmers  who  decide  to  stop 
farming  or  who  have  stopped  farming  can  realize  the  value  of  their 
allotments  while  retaining  their  farms  under  this  title.  Operators  of 
family-sized  farms  who  wish  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  farming 
operations  could  have  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  acreage  of 
allotment  crops. 
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We  are  continuing  to  study  and  to  discuss  with  producers  and  the 
industry  the  means  by  which  the  cotton  program  can  be  improved 
so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  and  the  level  of  cotton  stocks 
while  keeping  cotton  competitive  with  other  fibers  and  in  world 
markets. 

Enclosed  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  these  proposals  prompt  consideration. 

Sincerely, 


Lyndon  B. Johnson. 


SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  7097 


Title  I — Wheat 

Title  I  would  extend  the  voluntary  wheat  marketing  certificate 
program  for  2  years — 1966  and  1967 — with  certain  changes  in  the 
program  features. 

(1)  Wheat  marketing  quotas  would  be  suspended  durmg  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  program. 

(2)  Acreage  allotments  would  be  continued  for  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mining  eligibility  for  price  support,  marketing  certificates  and  diver¬ 
sion  payments,  but  certain  changes  would  be  made  to  simplify  the 
method  for  determinmg  allotments.  Under  the  new  method.  State, 
county,  and  farm  allotments  will  simply  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  preceding  year’s  allotment. 

(3)  The  marketing  certificate  program  would  be  similar  to  that  in 
effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes; 

(a)  The  number  of  certificates  received  by  each  farm  would 
be  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

(b)  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  certificates  among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  wheat 
crop. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust  the  amount 
of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully. 

(d)  “Food  products”  for  which  marketing  certificates  are 
required  to  be  purchased  by  processors  are  redefined  to  mean 
those  products  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for 
human  consumption,  including  beverage,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors 
from  the  requirement  to  purchase  certificates  for  wheat  produced 
by  a  State  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State,  wheat  processed 
for  donation,  and  wheat  processed  for  other  noncommercial 
uses. 

(4)  The  diversion  program  for  wheat  would  be  extended  for  2 
years — 1966  and  1967 — with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  of  50  percent  of  the  price-support  rate  on 
diversion  payments  would  be  removed. 
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(b)  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  of  additional  volun¬ 
tary  diversion  would  be  raised  from  20  percent  of  the  farm  al¬ 
lotment  to  50  percent  of  the  allotment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans 
mustard  seed,  soybeans,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  adversely 
affect  farm  income. 

(5)  Price  support — 

(i)  for  wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  between  65 
and  100  percent  of  parity.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export 
certificates  would  be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as 
the  Secretary  determines; 

(ii)  for  noncertificate  wheat  would  be  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

(6)  Minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges,  as  under  the  program  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965. 

(7)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

(8)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  marketing  quotas, 
marketing  certificates,  and  price  support  would  again  become  effective. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  preserve  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  any  commodity  in  any  case  in  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  the  commodity  is  less  than  the  allotment. 

Title  I  would  also  change  the  marketing  quota  provisions  on  rice  and 
wheat  to  provide  that  in  computing  marketing  penalties,  the  excess 
production  on  which  the  penalty  will  be  assessed  \^1  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  farm  yield  instead  of  the  normal  yield. 
“Projected  farm  yield”  is  defined  as  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

Title  II — Feed  Grains 

Title  II  would  extend  the  feed  grain  program  for  2  years — 1966  and 
1967 — with  certain  changes  in  the  program  features. 

(1)  Price  support — 

(a)  If  a  feed  grain  diversion  program  is  in  effect,  producers 
would  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support, 
to  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  in  effect,  provides 
that  if  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed 
grains,  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye. 

(ii)  A  payment-in-kind,  in  addition  to  price  support 
provided  through  loans  and  purchases,  would  be  authorized 
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to  be  made  available  to  producers  participating  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program.  In  determining  the  amount  or  amounts 
of  the  payment-in-kind,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  participation  by  the 
producer.  The  payraent-in-kind  would  be  made  on  such 
part  of  the  feed  grain  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
Secretary  could  permit  producers  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  feed  grains  for  purposes 
of  payments-in-kind.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  provide  for  distributing  the  pa3rment-in-kind  certifi¬ 
cates  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 
producers  in  the  feed  grain  crop.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  adjust  the  payments-in-kind  for  failure  to 
comply  fully  with  the  program. 

(b)  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect,  existing 
law,  which  would  remain  in  effect,  provides  that  price  support 
for  corn  shall  be  not  less  than  50  or  more  than  90  percent  of 
parity  as  will  not  result  in  increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barlev, 
oats,  and  rye. 

(2) _  The  feed  grain  acreage  diversion  program  would  be  similar  to 
that  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  The  limitation  on  payments  of  50  percent  of  the  price- 
support  rate  would  be  removed. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  soybeans,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income. 

(c)  The  program  would  be  limited  to  corn,  grain  sorghums  and, 
if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley. 

(d)  The  payment  limitation  of  20  per  centum  of  the  fair  market 
value  with  respect  to  acreage  involved  in  the  program  would  be 
removed. 

(e)  The  malting  barlet  exemption  would  be  removed. 

(3)  The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

Title  III— Rice 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  authorize  a  marketing  certificate  program 
for  rice  for  2- years — 1966  and  1967 —  similar  to  the  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program  for  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  would  remain  in  effect. 

(1)  The  Secretary  would  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on 
the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings 
of  farm  acreage  allotments,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  which,  together 
with  the  estimated  carryover,  would  be  adequate  to  make  available  a 
supply  equal  to  estimated  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and  an 
adequate  carryover.  The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  would 
be  one  which  would  produce  not  less  than  60  million  hundredweights 
of  rice  instead  of  the  1,652,596  acres  specified  under  existing  law. 
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(2)  Producers  would  receive  a  rice  marketing  allocation  on  which 
marketing  certificates  would  be  issued  equal  to  the  number  of  hundred¬ 
weights  obtained  by  multiplying  the  estimated  production  on  the 
allotted  acres  by  the  percentage  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  the 
percentage  of  the  rice  crop  which  will  be  used  in  the  United  States 
during  the  marketing  year  except  for  seed.  Provision  is  made  for 
issuing  additional  certificates  to  be  financed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  the  first  1,500  hundredweight  of  each  farmer’s  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  small  producers  would  receive  relatively  the  highest 
returns  from  marketing  certificates. 

(3)  The  marketing  certificates  would  have  a  value  per  hundred¬ 
weight  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  price  support  on  certificate 
rice  and  noncertificate  rice. 

(4)  Marketing  certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  all  rice 
processed  in  the  United  States  and  all  processed  rice  imported  into 
the  United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  certificates  would  be  refunded 
on  all  processed  rice  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  exempt  processors  from  the  requirement  to 
purchase  certificates  for  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation,  (ii)  rice 
processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii)  rice  produced  by  a 
State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or  agency 
thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  noncommercial. 

(5)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to  buy  and 
sell  marketing  certificates. 

(6)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he 
determines  would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the 
program  currently  in  effect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program. 

(7)  Price  support — • 

(i)  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates  would  be  between  65 
and  100  percent  of  parity; 

(ii)  for  noncertificate  rice  would  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess 
of  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly 
marketing  of  rice  and  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world 
market,  taking  into  consideration  the  price  of  rice  in  world 
markets  and  other  factors. 

(8)  The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

(9)  After  1967,  the  existing  provisions  of  law  for  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  and  price  support  will  again  become  effective. 

Title  III  would  also  provide  authority  to  reduce  the  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  if  the  farm  owner  or  landlord  evicts  or  other¬ 
wise  mistreats  a  rice  tenant  or  sharecropper  on  the  farm. 

Title  IV — Wool 

Title  IV  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  price  support  may  be  made  thereunder  beyond  its 
present  termination  date  of  March  31,  1966,  to  December  31,  1967. 
The  bill  would  further  amend  that  act  by  deleting  the  presently 
stated  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  production  of  300  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  the  requirement  that  the  support  level 
be  such  as  will  result  in  a  production  of  360  million  pounds  if  such 
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support  level  would  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity,  and  providing 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy  of  supporting  wool  at  such  level  as  will 
encourage  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s  require¬ 
ments  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  minimize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not 
result  in  such  an  increase  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb 
prices  and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep  produc¬ 
tion.  Provision  is  made  for  three  graduated  levels  of  price  support 
based  upon  each  producer’s  marketings  during  the  marketing  year. 
Thus,  small  producers  would  receive  relatively  the  highest  returns 
from  price  support. 

Title  V — Cropland  Adjustment 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  to  authorize  a  long-term 
cropland  adjustment  program  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  long-term  agreements  with  producers  to 
assist  them  in  diverting  their  cropland  to  vegetative  cover,  water 
storage  facihties,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving 
uses,  or  practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protection,  and 
conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational 
resources,  and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  pro¬ 
ducers  during  the  period  1965  through  1970  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31,  1979.  The  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  any  contract  would  be  not  less  than  5  years  nor  more  than 
10  years. 

Grazing  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the  case  of  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster. 

In  return  for  the  producer’s  diverting  his  cropland  to  approved  uses, 
the  Secretary  would  share  the  cost  of  establishing  such  uses  and  make 
an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract.  Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
annual  payments  for  all  years  of  the  contract  upon  approval  of  the 
contract  or  in  installments. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county  would  be 
limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  as 
the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of 
the  county. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  program  to  any 
other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for 
use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and 
natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  and 
uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Title  V  would  also  provide  authority  under  which  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rifle  for  the  preservation 
of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  with  respect  to 
acreage  which  is  devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and  other  approved  uses. 
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Title  VI — Transfer  of  Allotments 

Title  VI  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  transfer  by 
sale,  lease,  or  other  means  of  acreage  allotments,  base  acreages, 
and  sugar  proportionate  shares  which  have  been  established  under 
Federal  law,  including  the  transfer  from  one  farm  owned  by  a  person 
to  another  farm  owned  by  him.  The  Secretaiy  could  not  authorize 
the  transfer  of  allotments,  base  acreages,  and  proportionate  shares 
unless  he  determined  that  the  effective  operation  of  the  program 
involved  would  not  he  impaired. 

No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside  the  State,  from  a  farm 
subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  unless  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder, 
or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had  been  filed  with  the  county  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  county  to  which  transfeiTed  and  it  was  determined  by 
the  committee  that  it  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

The  transfer  of  an  allotment,  base  acreage,  or  proportionate  share 
also  would  mclude  the  acreage  history  and  marketmg  quota  attributa¬ 
ble  thereto.  ^ 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  prescribe  regulations  governing 
transfers  including  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment 
transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a 
substantially  higher  yield,  and  for  putting  reasonable  limits  on  the 
size  of  the  resulting  allotments. 

If  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  was  made  was  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or 
other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  in 
the  contract  or  agreement  would  be  appropriately  adjusted,  but  no 
similar  adjustment  would  be  made  for  the  farm  to  which  the  transfer 
is  made. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  authorizing  leases  of  tobacco  allotments 
and  transfer  of  producer  rice  allotments  would  be  repealed. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  H.K.  7097 

Title  I — Wheat 

Section  101. — This  section  contains  12  amendments  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  \ 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  section  332  to  change  one  of  the  items 
making  up  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  from  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  which  was  used  for  livestock  feed  during 
1959-60  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  used  for 
livestock  feed  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  being 
determined,  excluding  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat  used  for  such 
purposes  as  a  result  of  wheat  grown  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  under  the 
substitution  provision. 

Amendment  (1)  woxdd  also  suspend  the  proclamation  of  quotas  on 
wheat  for  the  1966  and  1967  crops. 

Amendment  (2)  would  make  the  following  changes  in  the  provisions 
for  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  national  acreage 
aUotinent  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  instead  of  expected  yields  as  under  existing  law.  The  acreage 
necessary  to  provide  the  increases  in  small  farm  allotments  pursuant 
to  section  335  would  be  added  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  rather 
than  be  estabhshed  outside  the  national  acreage  allotment.  This  is 
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a  technical  change  to  make  this  provision  conform  to  the  changes  made 
by  amendments  (3)  through  (8)  for  computing  allotments.  The 
Secretary  would  be  given  discretionary  authority  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  adjust  the  national  acreage  allotment  as  necessary  to  assm-e 
adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks. 

Amendments  (3)  through  (8)  would  provide  for  the  determination 
of  State,  county,  and  farm  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
year’s  allotment.  This  would  preserve  the  increases  given  to  farms 
with  small  allotments  in  1964  and  1965  pursuant  to  section  335.  In 
the  future,  such  small  farm  allotments  would  be  treated  the  same_  as 
other  allotments.  The  so-called  Anfuso  amendment  under  which 
farmers  who  overplant  their  allotments  lose  history  would  not  apply 
in  any  year  in  which  there  was  a  voluntary  diversion  or  certificate 


program. 

Amendment  (9)  would  extend  the  diversion  program  for  wheat  tor 
2  years — 1966  and  1967 — with  some  changes.  The  limitation  of  50 
ipercent  of  the  price-support  rate  on  diversion  payments  would  be  re- 
*moved.  The  limitation  on  the  number  of  acres  of  additional  voluntary 
diversion  would  be  raised  from  20  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  to_  50 
percent  of  the  allotment.  (The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting 
substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect.) 

Amendment  (10)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  di¬ 
verted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  _  safflower,  sunflower, 
castorbeans,  mustard  seed,  soybeans,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that 
such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and  wiU  not  adversely  affect 

farm  income.  .  ,  ,  .  •  i  a  j 

Amendment  (11)  would  amend  section  377  of  the  Agricultm-al  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  preservation  of  unused 
acreage  allotments,  to  provide  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  a  commodity  on  a  farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm,  the  entire  acreage  allotment  shall  be  considered  as  planted 
to  such  commodity  for  such  year  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

Amendment  (12)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  to  producers,  with  adjustments  in  the  amount  there¬ 
of,  for  performance  rendered  even  though  the  producer  failed  to  com¬ 
ply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 

Section  102. — This  section  would  extend  the  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  for  2  years— 1966  and  1967.  The  number  of  certifi- 
cates  received  by  eacb  farm  would  be  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield 

rather  than  the  normal  yield.  .  .  v 

Section  103. — This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  to  provide  that  the  nurnber  of  cer¬ 
tificates  received  by  each  farm  shall  be  based  on  the  projected  farm 
yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield.  ,  • 

Section  lOJ/.. — This  section  would  extend  to  other  specified  situations 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  exempt  wheat  from  the  requirement 
that  processors  and  exporters  purchase  wheat  marketing  certificates. 
This  section  also  would  redefine  “food  products”  for  which  marketing 
certificate  are  required  to  mean  those  products  composed  wholly  or 
partly  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  human  consumption,  including  beverage, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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Section  105. — Amendment  (1)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967 
crops  the  provision  in  the  present  program  which  eliminates  the  land- 
use  penalty. 

Amendment  (2)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops  the  author¬ 
ity  in  the  present  program  which  authorizes  producers  who  exceed 
their  wheat  allotments  to  store  their  excess  wheat  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  be  eligible  for  wheat 
marketing  certificates. 

Amendment  (3)  would  extend  to  the  1966  and  1967  crops  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  present  program  which  provides  that  minimum  price  for 
sales  of  wheat  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be 
105  percent  of  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Section  106. — This  section  would  provide  that  price  support  for 
wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  between  65  and  100  percent 
of  parity.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export  certificates  would  be 
at  such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines,  and 
for  noncertificate  wheat  would  be  on  the  basis  of  competitive  worlds 
prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains.  V 

Section  107.- — This  section  is  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
339(a)  to  make  it  conform  to  the  amendments  to  the  acreage  allotment 
provisions  in  section  101. 

Section  108. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide 
for  distributing  the  certificates  among  the  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  wheat  crop. 
This  wovdd  permit  taking  into  account  the  respective  contributions  of 
each  producer  on  the  farm  in  reducing  wheat.  This  section  also 
would  provide  that  an  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  would  be  deemed 
to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  pmposes  of 
computing  the  amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  for  the  farm. 

Section  109. — This  section  contains  two  amendments  to  section 
301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  paragraph  (8)  to  add  a  new  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  defining  the  term  “projected  national  yield”  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat.  The  projected  national  yield  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  the  com^ 
modity  for  the  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weathe^ 
conditions,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices.  It  would  permit  the  determination  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  or  rice  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
yield  more  nearly  equal  to  the  national  yield  which  could  be  expected 
in  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  determined. 

Amendment  (2)  would  add  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K)  to  paragraph 
(13).  These  would  define  “projected  county  yield”  and  “projected 
farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  rice  or  wheat.  The  projected  county 
yield  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 
acre  for  each  of  the  immediately  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  and  any  significant 
changes  in  production  practices.  The  projected  farm  yield  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  each  of  the 
immediately  preceding  3  years,  adjusted  for  the  same  factors  as  for 
the  projected  county  yield.  The  use  of  these  projected  yields  would 
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permit  the  determination  of  farm  yields  of  rice  and  wheat  more  nearly 
equal  to  those  expected  in  the  year  for  which  they  would  be  used. 

Section  110. — This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  of  section 
379c (b)  relating  to  the  storage  of  excess  wheat  to  provide  that,  in 
computing  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored,  the  projected 
farm  yield  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  normal  yield.  This  section  also 
woidd  amend  section  379i  of  the  Agricultm-al  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  penalties  for  violations  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  penalties  are 
applicable  only  for  violations  committed  knowingly. 

Section  111. — ^This  section  contains  two  amendments: 

Amendment  (a)  would  redefine  “normal  production”  as  applied 
to  wheat  or  rice  contained  in  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  that, 
beginning  in  1966,  the  projected  farm  yield  would  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  farm  normal  yield  in  the  determination  of  the  farm 

(marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing  excess. 

Amendment  (b)  would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Law  74, 
77th  Congress,  relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  so  that  the 
projected  farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  farm  normal  yield 
in  the  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm 
marketing  excess. 


Title  II — Feed  Grains 

Section  201.— This  section  provides  that  if  a  feed  grain  diversion 
program  is  in  effect,  producers  would  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support,  to  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Existing  law,  which  would 
remain  in  effect,  provides  that  if  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  in 
effect  for  feed  grains,  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  A  payment-in-kind,  in  addition  to  price  support  provided 
through  loans  and  purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  participating  in  the  acreage  diversion  program. 
In  determining  the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment-in-kind,  the 
^Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  into  account  the  e.xtent  of 
participation  by  the  producer.  The  payment-in-kind  would  be  made 
on  such  part  of  the  feed  grain  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The  Secretary 
could  permit  producers  participating  in  the  diversion  program  to 
grow  soybeans  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  and  still  receive  the  feed  grain 
payments-in-kind.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized^  to  provide 
for  distributing  the  payment-in -kind  certificates  on  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  feed  grain  crop.  This 
would  permit  taking  into  account  the  respective  contributions  of 
each  producer  on  the  farm  in  reducing  feed  grain.  The  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  make  payments-in-kind,  with  adjustments  in 
the  amount  thereof,  even  though  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  the  program.  If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect, 
existing  law  provides  that  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  wdll  not  result  m  increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 
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Section  202. — This  section  provides  for  a  feed  grain  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  which  would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect  for  1964  and 
1965  with  some  changes.  The  limitation  on  payments  of  50  percent 
of  the  price  support  rate  would  be  removed.  The  Secretary  could 
permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar, 
soybeans,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castorbeans,  mustard  seed, 
and  flax,  if  he  determined  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income.  The  program  would  be 
limited  to  corn,  grain  sorghums  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley.  The  payment  limitation  of  20  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  with  respect  to  acreage  involved  in  the  program  would  be 
removed.  The  malting  barley  exemption  would  be  removed.  The 
existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

Section  203. — This  section  woifld  amend  section  326  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which  gave  the  Secretary  authority  to  pay  for^ 
performance  rendered  in  reliance  on  erroneous  advice  of  authorized* 
representatives,  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  program  under  which 
price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers. 

Title  III — Kice 

Section  SOI . — This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  marketing  certifi¬ 
cate  program  for  rice  for  2  years — 1966  and  1967 — similar  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  certificate  program  for  wheat.  The  program  would  be  in 
effect  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  rice.  Producers  would 
receive  a  marketing  allocation  on  which  marketing  certificates  would 
be  issued  equal  to  the  number  of  hundredweights  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  estimated  production  on  the  allotted  acres  by  the  national 
allocation  percentage  which  is  the  percentage  of  the  rice  crop  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  that  will  be  used  in  the  United  States  during  the 
marketing  year  except  for  seed. 

Provision  is  made  for  issuing  additional  certificates,  to  be  financed 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  on  the  first  1,500  hundredweight 
of  each  farmer’s  production.  The  first  500  hundredweights  or  less 
estimated  to  be  produced  on  the  allotted  acres  would  receive  certifi-^ 
cates  based  on  not  less  than  the  national  allocation  percentage  or* 
more  than  an  allocation  percentage  of  55  percent;  the  next  1,000 
hundredweights  of  production  would  receive  certificates  based  on  not 
less  than  the  national  allocation  percentage  or  more  than  an  allocation 
percentage  of  45  percent;  and  production  in  excess  of  1,500  hundred¬ 
weights  would  receive  certificates  based  on  the  national  allocation 
percentage. 

The  rice  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm 
for  any  year  could  not  exceed  the  actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  for 
harvest  multiplied  by  the  projected  yield  of  rice  for  the  farm.  The 
rice  marketing  certificates  issued  to  any  producer  in  any  State  or 
area  where  producer  allotments  are  established  could  not  exceed  the 
actual  acreage  of  rice  planted  by  the  producer  in  such  State  or  area 
multiplied  by  the  producer’s  projected  yield.  Producers  would  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  on  which  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for  any  commodity  on  the  farm. 
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Marketing  certificates  would  have  a  value  per  hundredweight  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  price  support  on  certificate  rice  and 
noncertificate  rice. 

Marketing  certificates  would  be  required  to  cover  all  rice  processed 
in  the  United  States  and  all  processed  rice  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  certificates  would  be  refunded  on  all  proc¬ 
essed  rice  exported  from  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  exempt  processors  from  the  requirernent  to  purchase 
certificates  for  (i)  rice  processed  for  donation,  (ii)  rice  processed  for 
use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  (iii)  rice  produced  by  a  State  or  agency 
thereof,  and  (iv)  rice  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  noncommercial.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  be 
authorized  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  programs 
currently  in  effect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  require  processors,  exporters, 
importers,  and  warehousemen  of  rice  and  persons  dealing  in  certifi¬ 
cates  to  make  reports  and  keep  appropriate  records.  The  Secretary 
is  also  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

Section  302. — This  section  of  the  bill  provides  the  same  civil  for¬ 
feitures  and  penalties  for  violations  of  the  program  as  are  provided 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  certificate  program  for  wheat. 

Section  505.— This  section  of  the  bill  provides  levels  of  price  support 
for  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  rice.  H  a  rice  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  rice  with  marketing  certificates 
would  be  between  65  and  100  percent  of  parity,  and  price  support  for 
noncertificate  rice  would  be  at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  parity  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  mai’keting  of  rice  and 
retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  price  of  rice  in  world  markets  and  the  other  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  the  price  support  statute.  Price  support  would  be 
made  available  only  to  cooperators.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  in 
effect,  price  support  for  rice  would  be  as  provided  in  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  ■  ■ 

The  minimum  price  for  sales  of  rice  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable 

carrying  charges.  .  p  ,  a  • 

Section  304- — This  section  would  amend  section  352  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  change  the  manner  of  corn- 
puting  national  acreage  allotment.  The  existing  law  is  changed  in 
the  following  respects.  The  national  acreage  allotment  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  instead  of  the 
national  average  yield.  The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  the  acreage  required  to  produce  60  million  hundredweights 
instead  of  being  fixed  at  1,652,596  acres.  The  amount  to  be  allowed 
for  carryover  would  be  ‘‘an  adequate  carryover”  instead  of  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

Section  305. — This  section  would  repeal  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Paragraph  (6) 
provides  that  the  national  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
acreage  allotted  for  1956,  and  that  the  national  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1956. 
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Section  306. — This  section  would  add  a  new  subsection  (g)  to  sec¬ 
tion  353  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  protect  tenants 
and  sharecroppers  from  eviction  or  other  mistreatment  by  their  land¬ 
lords.  In  event  of  such  eviction  or  mistreatment  by  a  landlord,  the 
Secretary  could,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop,  reduce  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  of  the  landlord. 

Title  IV— Wool 

Section  4OI. — This  section  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  to 
extend  the  period  durmg  which  price  supjiort  may  be  made  thereunder 
beyond  its  present  termination  date  of  March  31,  1966,  to  December 
31,  1967.  The  bill  would  further  amend  that  act  by  deletmg  the 
presently  stated  polic}'^  of  encouragmg  domestic  production  of  300 
million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  and  the  requirement  that  the  support 
level  be  such  as  wdl  result  in  a  production  of  360  million  pounds  if 
such  support  level  would  not  exceed  90  percent  of  parity,  and  pro-  ^ 
viding  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  policy  of  supporting  wool  at  such  level  " 
as  will  encourage  domestic  production  of  as  much  of  the  Nation’s 
requirements  of  wool  as  possible  at  prices  fan’  to  both  producers  and 
consumers,  mmunize  the  adverse  effect  upon  foreign  trade,  and  not 
result  in  such  an  mcrease  in  lamb  production  as  will  depress  lamb 
prices  and  reduce  the  total  returns  to  producers  from  sheep  production. 
Provision  is  made  for  three  graduated  levels  of  price  support  on  wool 
based  upon  each  producer’s  marketings  during  the  marketmg  year. 
The  first  2,000  pounds  would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  80  or  more 
than  90  percent  of  parit;v,  the  next  5,000  pounds  at  not  less  than  75 
or  more  than  85  percent  of  parity,  and  any  excess  over  7,000  pounds 
would  be  supported  at  not  less  than  65  or  more  than  80  percent  of 
parity.  The  price  for  mohair  would  be  supported  at  such  levels  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary  to  maintain  approximately 
the  same  levels  of  support  for  mohair  as  for  wool.  Mohair  support 
prices  would  not  deviate  more  than  15  percent  above  or  below  the 
percentage  of  the  parity  price  at  which  wool  is  supported. 

Title  V — Cropland  Adjustment 

Title  V  would  extend  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  with  certain  amendments,  ^ 
to  authorize  a  long-term  cropland  adjustment  program. 

Section  501. — In  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act, 
this  section  would  amend  section  107(1)  to  provide  that  the  minimum 
contract  period  with  producers  shall  be  5  years  instead  of  3;  (2)  to 
authorize  additional  practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  conservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  recreational 
resources,  and  for  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution;  (3)  to 
prohibit  grazing  of  acreage  placed  in  the  program  except  in  the  case 
of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster;  (4)  to  authorize 
only  such  forfeitures  and  refunds  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  case  of  violations  warranting  termination  of  the  contract 
(the  present  law  requires  forfeiture  and  refund  of  all  payments  under 
the  contract) ;  (5)  to  make  it  clear  that  the  amount  of  cost  sharing  for 
establishing  vegetative  cover  or  other  uses  can  be  based  on  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  establishing  such  practice  in  the  county  or  area;  (6)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  in  a  lump  sum  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  contract  or  in  such  installments  as  he  determines  desira- 
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ble  (the  present  law  provides  only  for  annual  payments) ;  (7)  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  by  regulation  violations 
which  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  defeat  or  substantially  impair  the 
pnrposes  of  the  contract;  and  (8)  to  provide  that  the  total  acreage 
placed  under  contract  in  any  county  would  be  limited  to  a  percentage 
of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  comity  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county. 

Section  <50^.— This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  producers  during  the  period  1965  through  1970  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1979.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  would  be  not  less  than  5 
years  or  more  than  10  years.  The  calendar  year  limitation  of  $450 
million  would  be  deleted  to  provide  that  contracts  shall  not  be  entered 
into  wliich  would  require  payments  in  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of 
amounts  specified  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  503. — This  section  would  (1)  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
conservation  materials  and  services  for  the  additional  practices  and 
uses  which  would  be  authorized  under  the  act  and  (2)  provide  the 
Secretary  with  discretionary  authority  in  requiring  compliance  with 
acreage  allotments  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  payments  under 

the  program.  ,  •  , 

Section  Under  this  section,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retire¬ 
ment  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses,  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 
wildlife  and  recreational  facilities;  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution;  and  (2)  to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies  m  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  estab¬ 
lish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Section  505. — This  section  would  repeal  section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  which  provides  that  any  producer  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
grazes  or  harvests  any  crop  from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  con¬ 
tract  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
compensation  payable  for  compliance  with  such  contract  for  the  year 
in  which  the  violation  occurs. 

Section  506.  This  section  would  provide  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  for  the  preservation  of  cropland,  crop 
acreage,  and  allotment  history  with  respect  to  acreage  which  is 
devoted  to  vegetative  cover  and  other  approved  uses.  The  present 
provisions  for  preservation  of  history  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (Great  Plains  and 
cropland  conversion  programs)  would  be  repealed,  except  that  all 
rights  accruing  thereunder  to  producers  with  existing  contracts  would 
be  preserved. 

Title  V — Transfer  of  Allotments 

Section  601 . — This  section  would  authorize  the  sale  or  lease  of  acre¬ 
age  allotments,  base  acreages,  acreage-poundage  quotas,  and  supr 
proportionate  shares  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “allotment”)  whether 
determined  on  a  farm  or  producer  basis.  The  owner  of  a  farm  could 
transfer  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  to  another  farm  owned 
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by  him.  As  a  prerequisite  to  authorization  for  transfer,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  determine  that  the  effective  operation  of  the  program 
would  not  be  impaired.  No  transfer  would  be  permitted  outside  the 
State,  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien,  unless  agreed  to 
by  the  lienholder,  or  until  a  copy  of  the  transfer  had  been  filed  in  the 
county  ASCS  office  of  the  county  to  which  transferred.  The  transfer 
of  an  allotment,  base  acreage,  or  proportionate  share  would  include  the 
acreage  history  and  marketing  quota  attributable  thereto.  In  the 
case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  allotment  leased  would,  for  purposes  of 
determining  allotments  after  expiration  of  the  lease,  be  considered  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  leased.  The  Secretary 
could  prescribe  regulations  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment 
transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  transferred  had  a  substantially  higher 
yield.  He  could  also  place  reasonable  limits  on  the  size  of  resulting 
allotments  on  farms  to  which  transfers  were  made.  If  the  farm  from 
which  the  transfer  was  made  was  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve 
contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement,  or  other  land  utilization^ 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  in  the  contract  or  agreement  would  be\ 
proportionately  adjusted,  but  no  similar  adjustment  would  be  made 
for  the  farm  to  which  transferred. 

Section  602. — This  section  would  repeal  existing  provisions  of  law 
authorizing  leases  of  tobacco  allotments  and  transfers  of  producer  rice 
allotments. 
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HOUSE 


1,  CIGARETTE  LABE/IIG.  Passed  with  amendmont  S.  559,  to  regulate  tt^^labcling  of 

cigarette s •  /Rouse  conferees  wore  appointed.  pp»  13897—913 

2,  PUBLIC  WORieSt  ECOMONHC  DEVELOP? "EOT .  The  Public  Works  Comitt co  roporW  with 

anendmo^  S,  I648,  the  proposed  Public  Works  and  Economic  Dcvolopmcnb  01 

1965  ^Rept.  539).  p.  13943 

3,  POVERTY.  Tho  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  ^ 
8^3,  to  expand  tho  v;ar  on  poverty  and  cnhanco  the  effoctivencss  of  programs 

idor  tho  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964.  P»  13943 
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4«  FEED  GRATIS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  ’’approved  the  feed  grains  title,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  subcommittee”  on  H*  R*  7097,  the  farm  bill*  ppo  D557-8 


'  \  5.  appropriations.  Passed  Tdth  amendment  H.  R.  9220,  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill,  Tiiich  includes  funds  for  Stn  LaTOence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  Ten- 
'\^  nessee  Valley  Authority,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  Bureau  of  Reclamation^ 
\etc,  ppo  13870-90 

Fade  it  in  order  to  consider  a  continuing  resolution  any  day  next  week.^ 
P*\13867 

6.  "WATER  P^JECTS .  Received  the  conference  report  on  S«  2229^  to  provide  inform 
policie^with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  ard/costs  of 
Federal  iMitiple-purpose  water  resource  projects  (H«  Repto  538)^  PP^  13867-70 

7.  DISASTER  RELOT.  Rep»  Culver  spoke  in  favor  of  amending  the  Agri^ture  Acts  to 
’’take  into  comdderation  floods  and  other  natural  disasters  in  ^ference  to  the 
feed  grains,  co^t^pn,  and  ¥;heat  programs  for  1965i>”  p«  13942 

’8.  LEGISLATIVE  PR0GRAT?\ThG  Majority  Leader  announced  that  t^poverty  bill  would  ^ 
be  taken  up  f ollovjing\the  defense  appropriation  •bill.  pp*/13942—3  y 


SENATE 

\  / 

9.  D.  C,  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  pWsed  with  amendments ^is  bill,  H.  R.  6453,  Con-  •  . 

ferees  were  appointed,  pp.  ]^19-20,  13824-30  /  ^ 

10.  EiOPORT  CONTROL.  The  Banicing  and  (torency  Coi^ttee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  R,  7105 >  to  continue  the  Export  Control  Act  for  4  years. 

P-  D555  \  /  j 

11.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committe^^^ted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  S.  IO98,  to  amend  the  Interacts  v^ommerce  Act  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 
the  national  railroad  freight  car  supply  (fended);  and  S.  1727^  to  provide 
for  strengthening  and  improving  j^ne  national\transportation  system  (amended) . 

p.  D555 

12.  RESEARCH,  The  Commerce  Comml/ctee  voted  to  report '""(but  did  not  actually  report) 

S.  9^9 ^  to  promote  economi^growth  by  supporting  Sr^e  and  regional  centers  to 
place  the  findings  of  sc;lence  usefully  in  the  hands  of  American  enterprise 
(amended),  p.  D555 

13.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Commerce  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  H.  R.  452^^^to  continue  authority  to  develop  Americbn-flag  carriers 
and  promote  the  ^foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  through  the  use\of  mobile  trade 
fairs,  p.  D55J 

14.  EDUCATION.  Een,  Yarborough  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill,  S.  9,  the\GI  education 

bill,  an<yinserted  several  letters  commending  the  bill,  pp,  I3816- 

15.  ANIMAL  DISEASE,  Sen.  Aiken  inserted  a  USDA  release,  "Vermont  Holds  Thr^^ 
Natipnal  Records  in  Animal  Disease  Eradication,  USLA  Reports."  p.  I3802 

16.  SO^  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Hill  inserted  an  editorial,  "Charging  for  SCS  Servi^-- 
Bad  Move."  p.  I3807 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  House  committee  approved /Cropland  ad^stment  title  of  farm  bill.  Both 
buses  passed  bill  to  continue  Area  R!e development  /^t  2  months.  Senate  committee 
voted  to  report  housing  bill.  Seruixe  subcommittee  a^vproved  bill  to  establish  Depart¬ 
ment  af  .'Housing  and  Urban  Development, 


SENATE 

1.  AREA  REDEVELOPl'-'ENT •  B^h  Houses  passed  without  amendment  Res,  541^  T-o  con¬ 

tinue  for  2  months  (trough  Aug,  31)  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ah;b.  This  measure 
will  novr  he  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  14131^  14182-91 

2.  HOUSING.  The  Easing  and  Currency  Committee  voted  to  report  (on  June  28)  "an 

original  biiyembcdying  a  proposed  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act\of  1965." 

p.  D571  /  ^  .,\cnn  + 

A  su'^ommitteo  of  the  Government  Operations  Committee  approved  S.  1^9,  to 

establis^a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  p,  D572 

3.  RECLAI'jlAi'ION.  Considered  S,  602,  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Small  RcclamationN^o- 
jeej^  Act,  The  Congressional  Record  states  that  the  bill  'was  passed,  Hoi./'ever,  ^ 

majority  leader  and  the  Daily  Digest  state  that  it  vrill  be  considered  fm-thej 
(^ay.  pp,  14152-4 i  D571 


4.  A^OTISTRATION.  The  Gcfveriment  Operations  Committee  submitted  a  report  on  ^study 
'  "  activities  relating  to  inter-agency  coordination,  economy,  and  ©fficieijcy 

(^Rept,  369).  p*  14155 

5.  legislative  PROaiAM.  In  addition  to  the  small  reclamation  projects  bhe 

majoriW  leader  stated  that  today  (or  soon)  the  Senate  would  also  consider  sever¬ 
al  bills\including  the  one  on  export  control,  that  the  military  co^truction  bill 
will  come'^p  Mon*,  and  that  the  Senate  may  meet  early  on  some  day^next  week  so 
it  may  take^he  long  J\ily  4  weekend  recess*  pp*  14154>  D571 

HOUSE 

6.  TREASURY,  POST  OF^CE,  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  B^LL,  1966.  Received 
the  conference  re^rt  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7060  (H.  Rept.^oSO) .  p.  14230 

7.  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT.  The  Agriculture  Committee  "approved  the  cropland  adjustment 
title  on  H.  R.  7097,"  the  farm  bill.  p.  D573 

8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Langen  stated  "millions  of  dolors  of  needed  farm  income 

have  been  lost  to  U.  S.  farmers  as  a  result  of  CCC  dumping,"  and  inserted  a 
task  force  statement  on  CCC  resale  prices.  pp./l4215-16 

\ 

9.  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committeeyvoted  to  report  (but  did  not 

actually  report)  H.  R.  9022,  to  ptpvide  fin^cial  assistance  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  public  elementary  ^^nd  se^ndary  schools  in  areas  affected  by  a 
major  disaster,  to  eliminate  inequities  ^  the  application  of  Public  Law  815  in 
certain  military  base  closings,  and  to^ake  uniform  eligibility  requirements  for 
school  districts  in  Public  Law  874.  n;  0573 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  tha  EduXation  and  Labor  Committee  "adopted  the 
subcommittee  print  on  the  higher  eAiication XiH  (W*  3220),  as  amended,  a 

clean  bill  to  be  introduced."  p. yD574  \ 

A  subcommittee  ov  \  ,  _ 

10.  WATER  RESEARCH./  the  Interior  anA  Insular  Affaira  Committee  voted  to  report  to 

the  full  committee  H.  R.  7092  /(amended) ,  the  expaj^d,  extend,  and  accelerate  th^ 
saline  water  conversion  program,  p.  D574  \  C 

11.  HIGHWAYS,  The  Public  Work^Committee  voted  to  report  (v  d  not  actually 

report)  H.  R.  6790  (amen^d)  ,  to  increase  the  limitati  emergency  relief  for 

the  repair  or  reconstru^ion  of  highways  under  23  U.  S  25.  p.  D574 

12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Reps.  H^pern  and  Ottinger  spoke  against  of  shipment  of 

food  to  Egypt.  pp,/i4211-12,  14216 


13.  PERSONNEL;  PAY.  ^p.  Gilbert  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill  to  adj 
of  postal  and  classified  Federal  employees  and  inserted  his  test! 
subcommittee,  /pp.  14216-17 


14,  ECONOMIC  POLICY.  Rep.  Boggs  praised  the  economic  growth  and  prosperity^)!  the 
U.  S.  pp./i4219-27 

15.  LEGISLAI^E  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Mon.  there  will  be  a  corttin- 

uing  ^solution  and  that  beginning  Mon.  the  housing  bill,  the  poverty  bill, 
the  inference  report  on  the  Post  Office  and  Treasury  appropriation  bill  willN?e 
coni^idered.  p.  14209. 


the  salaries 
ny  before  the 


16.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  28.  p.  14209 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  subcommittees  approved  agriOiltural  appropriation  bill  and 

l^itergovernmental  relations  bill.  Hot/e  committe\  approved  wheat  title  of  tarm 

‘ll. 


SENATE 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION^ BILL,  1966.  A  subcoiranitteeN^  the  Appropriations 

Committee  approved  foryfull  committee  consideration  witK^amendments  this  biii, 

H.  R.  8370.  p.  D579 

RECLAMATION,  Pass^  as  reported  S.  602,  to  expand  the 
Reclamation  ProiZts  Act  so  as  to  increase  the  authorization  £t;om  $100 
to  $200  million^  liaise  the  limitations  on  Federal  loans  and  grants  for  si  g 
projects  fronA  million  to  $7.5  million,  make  the  interest  rate  t\e  average 
rate  payabl/  to  the  Treasury  rather  than  the  average  on  long-term  0<^ernme 
obligation^  provide  for  fish  and  wildlife  facilities;  provide  for  aX^irma 
committ§<e  action  to  accelerate  projects,  etc,  pp.  1  1 

3.  WATER/^ROJECTS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  1229,  to  provide  ur^form 
ponies  with  respect  to  recreation  and  fish-wildli,fe  benefits  an  ® 

F/^xal  multi-purpose  water  resource  projects.  This  bill  will  no 
:he  President,  pp.  14276-80 
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INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  for  full  committee  consideration  with  amendments  S.  561,  they 
oposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1965.  p«  D579 

5.  POVE^i;^.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted,  for  himself  and  others,  an  amendmect  to  y.  1759, 
to  e^and  the  war  on  poverty  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  jinder 
the  E^nomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  pp.  14235-6 

6.  SOIL  CONStoATION,  Sen.  Murphy  inserted  a  Calif.  Legislature  resolj^ion  urging 
Congress  "tso  give  the  necessary  and  adequate  support  to  the  conti^ance  of  the 
agricultura^conservation  program  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser'v^ce."  p.  14258 


7.  EDUCATION, 
p.  14258 


Sen\ Yarborough  inserted  a  letter  supporting  his  QiY.  education  bill. 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  'Hpndale  stated,  ”We  must  not  fail  to  Mnd  the  way  to  permit 
our  family  farmers  t\  operate  on  a  business-like  basis, /with  an  adequate  return 
on  labor  and  capital, *\and  inserted  tables  showing  fa^  operating  figures, 
pp.  14262-8  \  /  V 


9.  WATER.  Sen.  Kennedy,  N.  Y.\  inserted  an  article. 
Possibility."  pp.  14268-9 


fater  Ration  in  Northeast  a 


10.  RECESSED  until  Mon. ,  June  28. 


14309 


HOUSE 

11,  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  (June  23)  sbipp^mental  appropriation  estimates  for  the 

Labor  Department  as  follows;  $126,071^00  for  manpower  development  and  training 
activities;  and  $1,968,000  "to  permiy'ei^ansion  of  farm  labor  employment  activ¬ 
ities  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Labo^ mayNnore  quickly  and  accurately  determine 
the  need  for  temporary  entry  into  i^he  Uni^d  States  of  foreign  agricultural 
workers  to  aid  in  the  planting  ayra  harvestir^  of  crops."  (H.  Doc.  211) 

12,  WHEAT,  The  Agriculture  Committee  "approved  the  wheat  title  on  H.  R.  7097,"  th(^ 

farm  bill.  p.  D580 

ITEM  IN  APPENDIX 

13,  FARM  LABOR;  FOOD  PRICES/  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Icott  stating  that  "the 

manmade  disaster  cau^d  by  the  withdrawal  of  competen  ibor  is  the  true  basic 

cause"  of  increased /prices  for  food  and  inserting  an  b<:le,  "Food  Prices — 

Where  They're  Head^."  pp.  A3345-6 


BILL  INTRODUCED 


14, 


ASC  COMMITTEE^,  S.  2206  by  Sen,  Monroney,  to  extend  certain  ben<  of  the 
Annual  and  Bick  Leave  Act,  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act,  and  the  ssification 

Act  to  employees  of  county  committees  established  pursuant  to  s«  n  8  (b)  of 

the  Soil^onservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act;  to  Post  Office  vCivtl 
Servic^/ Committee, 

0 

COMMITTE^HEARINGS  JUNE  28: 

Farm  bi^,  S.  Agriculture,  Extension  of  poverty  program,  S.  Labor.  Foreign  Ai 
authoi^zation,  conferees  (exec).  Continuing  resolution,  H.  Appropriations  (e 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  passed  appro[^ation^ontlnuing  resolution.  debated 

Senate  passed  military  construction  includW  item  to  repay  CCC.  House  debateo 

r^ustL  bill  inclidin.  title  on  ruraT housing.  I^ate  committee  reported  housing 
Vn  Lcludiirtui^orrural  hoXg.  Sen.  KucS  inserted  his  testimony  criticlz- 
,_ing  the  rice  provisions  of  the  ^  bill.  Rep.  Purc^  urged  postponement  of  referen- 
dum  on  mandatory  wheat  prograiyror  1966. 


SENATE 


!•  appropriations.  Bobii  Houses  passed  Y/ithout  amendment  H.  J.'Res.  553 ^  the  appo- 
priations  continuajig  resolution.  This  measure  will  now  be  s^b  to  the  President. 
Sen.  Hayden  stated:  "This  joint  resolution  is  similar  to  continuing  resolutions 
...agreed  to  in  prior  years,  and  provides,  pending  the  e nactme nt\^f  the  regular 
appropriation  bills,  for  the  continuation  of  appropriations  for  prti^ams  and 
activities^f  the  Federal  Government.  All  authority  under  this  restotion  ex¬ 
pires  ony^ly  31>  1965."  PP*  T4313~6>  14392,  14425,  ^l•.v  •  . 

2*  TILITAI^  CONSTRUCTION.  Passed,  89-0,  as  reported  H.  R.  8439,  the  militar^on- 
struct. ion  bill,  which  includes  an  item  for  payment  of  CCC  for  certain  famil3(^ 
housing  which  was  financed  from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities.  Senate  con- 
arees  were  appointed,  pp.  14460-93 


3*  MASURT-POST  office  appropriation  bill.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conferenc5)i 
^ort  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  7060.  The  bill  Yfill  now  be  sent  to  the  Presidej 
PP\14316-^,  34480-1 


BANKINJX;*  foreign  trade.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  afaendmenbs 

S.  174^  to  authorize  amendments  to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  /nbemation- 
al  Bank  ibr  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  the  International  Fiance  Corpora¬ 
tion  (S.  ^pt,  372)  (po  34422)*  Several  Senators  discussed  this  ar)fl  related 
matters  (p^  34422,  14447-51,  34451-5,  34492-3), 


5,  HOUSING  LOANS.  XThe  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  wi^out  amendment  an 
original  bill,  ^  2213,  on  housing  and  urban  redevelopment,  ^eluding  a  title  on 
rural  housing  lo^  (S.  Rept,  378),  p,  14422 


6,  PUERTO  RICO,  Passed/'^thout  amendment  S,  2154,  to  extend/bhe  life  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Status  orsPuerto  Rico  throu^  September  30/  1966,  and  increase  its 
authorization,  pp,  34395-6 


7.  RICE.  Sen,  Kuchel  inserted  his  testimony  opposing  the  rice  provisions  of  S,  17^ 
the  farm  bill,  p,  34428 


8,  FORESTRY,  Sen.  McGee  inserted\n  article  descrying  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam,  pp, 

14435^ 


9,  AIR  POLLUTION,  Sen,  Ervin  inserte^an  artij^e  on  the  "damaging  effects  of  air 
pollution,"  pp,  3443 8-0 


10,  TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING,  Sen,  Morse  insert^^^  statements  favoring  the  truth-in-pack- 
aging  bill,  pp,  34440-1 


lOUSE 


11.  D.  C.  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1966.  / Conferees  we^  appointed  on  this  bill,  H.R.  6453 
(p.  14313).  Senate  conferee^have  not  yet  be^  appointed. 


12.  HOUSING  LOANS.  Began  debat^on  H.  R.  7984,  to  as^st  in  the  provision  of  housi^ 
for  low  and  moderate  inc^e  families,  to  promote  overly  urban  development,  to 
improve  living  environm^t  in  urban  areas,  and  to  ei^end  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing,  urban  rental,  and  community  facilities.  N^Chis  bill  contains  a  title 
on  rural  housing  loa^.  pp.  14327-51,  14379-80 


13.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Pi^lic  Works  Committee  approved  the  work  ^ans  for  the  following 
watersheds;  Low^  Little  Tallapoosa  River,  Ga. ;  Uncle  John\Creek,  Okla. ;  Wilson 
Spring  Creek,  Tsinn,;  Attoyac  Bayou,  Tex.,  Castleman  Creek,  T^. ;  and  Donahoe 
Creek,  Tex.  p^.  14312-13 


14.  FARM  LABOR.  /Rep.  Cohelan  stated  that  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz  has  "^ne  a  commend¬ 
able  job  ^  the  administration  of  his  responsibilities  involving  fb^eign  labor" 
since  tius  termination  of  the  bracero  program  and  reviewed  and  evalu^ed  the 
situat^n.  pp.  14364-73 


15.  WHEA^  Rep.  Purcell  stated  "action  is  urgently  needed  to  postpone  the  daKe  for 
homing  a  national  referendum  on  a  mandatory  wheat  program  for  1966,  pendrag 
f^al  decision  on  an  extension  of  the  present  voluntary  wheat  program"  as 
farmers  are  now  planning  their  winter  crops,  pp.  14381-2 
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McCarthyism,  but  suddenly  the  democratic 
proci^,  under  a  most  democratic  President, 
seeim  to  have  shuddered  to  a  halt. 

Itwould  be  quite  unfair  to  blame  Presi¬ 
dent  JOlmson.  He  is  Intolerant,  occasionally 
angry  ai^demandlng  of  agreement.  He  has 
at  his  dispb^l  the  greatest  and  best  prei>ared 
forces  thatNmy  free  country  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  In  tinwi  of  peace,  and  now,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  It  is  p^ectly  plain  that  he  and  he 
alone  will  make'^he  decision  on  how  these 
forces  will  be  used. 

Washington,  for\he  only  time  In  its  his¬ 
tory,  has  become  a  mje-man  city  and  all  the 
ministers  and  advlserk  who  surround  him 
are  only  his  servants.  \ 


THE  NEED  OF  A  NEW'^.S.  POLICY 
IN  SOUTHEAST  .^A 

Mr.  GREENING.  Mr.  Pi-gi^ent,  on 
June  12,  at  the  Santa  Monica  ^vic  Au¬ 
ditorium  in  Santa  Monica,  CaM.,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  OregonHMr. 
Morse]  delivered  a  brief  but  impo^nt 
address  which  he  began  by  stating;  \ 

Today,  the  American  people  and  the  wotHI 
are  being  told  that  our  foreign  policy  must' 
be  left  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  small 
handful  of  advisers  because  it  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  and  too  important  for  the  American 
people  to  understand. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  consensus  on  Vietnam  sought  today  is 
not  a  consensus  of  our  people,  nor  even  of 
the  community  of  nations;  it  is  a  consensus 
among  the  State  Department,  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  CIA,  and  White  House  staff.  Once 
that  is  achieved,  the  questions  from  the 
Congress  and  the  people  are  hushed  up  with 
rebukes  suggesting  that  to  ask  where  we  are 
going  in  southeast  Asia  and  how  we  are  going 
to  get  there  amounts  to  giving  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  goes  on  to 
point  out  how  many  of  our  leaders  who 
have  been  guiding  policy  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  He  points  out,  for  example,  that 
on  July  8,  1954,  the  chief  of  the  U.S. 
military  aid  mission  in  Vietnam,  Gen. 
John  O’Daniel,  declared: 

The  war  in  Indochina  can  still  be  won 
without  bringing  in  one  singie  American  sol¬ 
dier  to  fight.  The  Vietnamese  have  ample 
manpower  and  even  today  outnumber  th^ 
enemy  by  100,000  with  superior  firepower  ^ 
least  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  prob^wy 
more.  And  we  are  ready  to  assist  the^  in 
training  an  adequate  national  axnx  for 
the  security  of  their  homeland.  / 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  g0es  on  to 
mention  more  mistaken  promecies;  for 
example,  one  by  Secretar^McNamara 
when  he  prophesied  thaV  in  1965  our 
military  mission  would  bounded  in  South 
Vietnam  and  we  woul^be  withdrawing 
our  troops.  / 

Senator  Morse  occludes  by  saying: 

This  is  no  longer/^  issue  of  whether  an 
American  protestyagainst  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  give  aid  or  jracouragement  to  the  Viet- 
cong.  It  is  ay  issue  of  whether  southeast 
Asia  is  going  x  be  saved  from  war  and  com¬ 
munism  by^ur  present  policy,  and  I  say  it 
is  not.  are  driving  Asians  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  iny  the  arms  of  communism. 

Thy  Senator  from  Oregon  concludes 
withiahls  statement : 

yAe  American  people  must  demand  a  new 
nmicy  in  Asia,  not  only  one  of  legality  and 
humanity,  but  most  important,  one  that 
will  work. 


Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  full  text  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Santa 

Monica  Civic  Auditorium,  Santa  Monica, 

Calif.,  June  12, 1965 

Today,  the  American  people  and  the  world 
are  being  told  that  foreign  policy  must  be 
left  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  his  smaU 
handful  of  advisers  because  it  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  and  too  important  for  the  American 
people  to  understand.  The  consensus  on 
Vietnam  sought  today  is  not  a  consensus  of 
our  people,  nor  even  of  the  community  of 
nations;  it  is  a  consensus  among  the  State 
Department,  Defense  Department,  CIA,  and 
White  House  staff.  Once  that  is  achieved, 
the  questions  from  the  Congress  and  the 
people  are  hushed  up  with  rebukes  suggest¬ 
ing  that  to  ask  where  we  are  going  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  there 
amount  to  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  an 
enemy. 

Fifty- two  years  ago  it  was  similarly  un¬ 
patriotic  to  ask  questions  of  Kaiser  Wilheliy 
^d  Von  Moltke,  Poincare  and  Joffre,  AsquUm 
and  Lord  Grey.  To  question  national  amis 
an^he  means  employed  to  pursue  thenr  has, 
thro^hout  modern  history,  been  sile^ed  as 
a  serviim  to  an  enemy,  just  as  thoughmll  wis¬ 
dom  layyvith  those  in  office  and  yone  with 
those  wh\  must  always  pay  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  nawonal  aims.  / 

And  whaK  a  river  of  blo^  those  men 
caused  to  fiowVacross  Europy  We  look  back 
on  the  events  'W  two  W^d  Wars  and  we 
wonder  how  theVpeople/who  suffered  such 
terrible  misery  coifid  Jiave  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  propellftd/into  World  War  I  by 
leaders  who  today  amy-emembered  for  their 
utter  blindness  a,^  f^y  in  thinking  that 
any  of  their  nati^al  aiiM  could  be  achieved 
by  resort  to  wa^nd  violen^. 

Yet  the  san^  ominous  signs  of  an  Imposed 
and  enforc^  national  unity  !^e  being  seen 
in  Americy  today.  One  of  thdNPopular  ex¬ 
hibits  fiyned  about  by  foreign  p^cy  officials 
of  our  /Government  is  a  collectli^  of  news 
broadK&sts  and  published  stories  fr^  Hanoi 
ancL^eiping  which  express  the  beller^f  the 
Communists  that  America  is  weak  anH  di¬ 
vided  on  its  Aslan  policy  as  evidence^by 
/xeach-ins,  by  the  votes  in  Congress  againrt 
blank-check  war,  and  by  student  disturl^ 
ances  and  rallies.  No  doubt  the  reports  of 
this  meeting  will  be  made  in  the  Commimist 
countries  of  Asia  and  cited  as  an  indication 
that  if  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  like  the  French  before  us,  will  tire  of 
the  struggle  and  give  up.  And  there  will  be 
newspaper  stories  here  that  will  try  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  only  Communists  and 
promoters  of  Commimist  causes  could  do 
such  a  thing  as  to  question  the  soundness 
of 'American  foreign  policy  as  handed  down 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  the  State  Department,  the  CIA, 
and  the  'White  House  staff. 

But  what  is  the  record  of  these  people 
in  southeast  Asia?  Their  record  is  one  of 
having  been  wrong  not  once  but  consistently 
over  11  years. 

On  July  8,  1954,  the  chief  of  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  aid  mission  in  Vietnam,  Gen.  John 
O’Daniel,  declared,  and  I  quote: 

“The  war  in  Indochina  can  still  be  won 
without  bring  in  one  single  American  soldier 
to  fight. 

“The  Vietnamese  have  ample  manpower 
and  even  today  outnumber  the  enemy  by 
100,000  with  superior  firepower  at  least  in  a 
ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  probably  more.  And 
we  are  ready  to  assist  them  in  training  an 


adequate  national  army  for  the  security  of' 
their  homeland.”  / 

We  banked  over  $2  billion  on  Presl^nt 
Diem  for  this  purpose.  And  8  years  la^r  we 
consented  to  his  assassination  as  aymeans 
of  removing  him  because  he  was  losing  more 
and  more  of  South  Vietnam  to  the'vletcong. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  record^  of  admin¬ 
istration  officials  has  been  even/worse.  With 
each  mission  to  South  Vietnam,  we  were  told 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense/or  of  State  that 
one  more  increment  of  American  funds,  or 
helicopters,  or  advisers  w^ld  be  the  one  that 
would  put  the  war  effort  over.  We  even 
heard  the  Nation’s  lading  expert  on  Viet¬ 
nam,  Secretary  of  Diliense  McNamara,  tell  us 
a  little  over  a  yen  ago  that  1965  was  the 
year  when  the  American  military  could  come 
home  from  Vietnam.  His  chief  announce¬ 
ments  today  ^ke  the  form  of  revealing  new 
assignmentyrnf  units  to  Vietnam,  the  dis¬ 
patching  a(  more  Navy  vessels  to  Vietnam, 
and  the  increase  in  U.S.  air  raids  in  Vietnam. 

Yet  tliese  are  the  men  to  whom  Americans 
are  tom  they  must  place  complete,  unques¬ 
tioning,  and  uncritical  confidence.  I  say  that 
aside  from  every  other  objection  to  such  a 
r^ignation  from  our  duties  as  citizens,  these 
'people  have  been  too  wrong  for  too  long  to 
justify  any  confidence  at  all. 

But  I  predict  that  they  will  continue  to 
widen  and  expand  this  war  unless  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  rise  to  stop  them.  The  next  move 
is  not  long  off  because  the  impact  of  the 
last  expansion  of  the  war  is  wearing  off. 

We  are  already  being  prepared  through  the 
press  for  another  escalation.  We  are  already 
reading  that  while  the  air  raids  on  the  North 
gave  a  great  boost  to  the  morale  of  the  South, 
the  “boost”  is  wearing  off,  and  something 
more  will  be  needed  to  bolster  Saigon  back 
up  again. 

In  his  prize-winning  account  of  our  adven¬ 
ture  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  David  Halberstam 
wrote: 

“In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1962,  the 
arrival  of  the  American  helicopters  had  given 
the  faltering  cause  in  Vietnam  a  booster 
shot.  It  had  not  altered  the  nature  of  the 
war  or  the  enemy’s  techniques,  but  they  were 
caught  off  guard  by  the  new  equipment  and 
the  increased  firepower  of  the  government 
troops.” 

But,  he  continues: 

“A  year  after  the  American  buildup  of 
weaponry  and  personnel  had  reached  its  peak, 
it  was  clear  that  the  government  had  lost  the 
initiative,  that  the  enemy  had  benefited  more 
from  the  weapons  than  we  had,  that  his  ca¬ 
pacity  had  increased  more  than  the  Army 
\pf  South  Vietnam  in  the  past  year,  and  that 
\lth  the  failure  of  the  Government  civic  pro- 
gnim  the  guerrillas’  tactical  position  was  also 
superior. 

“The  American  buildup  which  had  been 
promp^d  by  a  deteriorating  situation  in  late 
1961,  ha>i  lost  Its  edge  and  momentum;  the 
Communuiits  had  learned  to  react,  and 
thanks  to  rtm  outposts  the  enemy  had  been 
able  to  use^he  Government  as  a  supply 
store.”  \ 

The  raids  o:^the  North  by  American 
planes  have  goneSfhrough  much  the  same 
pattern.  Great  re^venation  was  reported 
among  the  soldiers 'tod  politicians  of  the 
South.  But  Sunday  (^ne  6)  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  that  “in'toe  last  8  days  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  have  oispelled  almost  all 
the  optimism  that  the  Stoth  Vietnamese 
Government  had  been  piloting  for  3 
months.  The  Communist  fo^es  appear  to 
have  proved,  if  there  were  dou^s,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  fared  wek  all  spring 
only  by  default.” 

This  time  the, American  response  been 
to  move  American  ground  forces  in  to  an  the 
fighting,  in  addition  to  the  bombing.  Sixty 
thousand  troops  are  now  the  legacy  of  G^- 
eral  O’Daniel’s  policy  that  600  U.S.  military,, 
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mto  could  train  and  equip  South  Vietnam 
to  cWend  itself. 

Th^e  people  are  wrong  about  Vietnam 
and  tn^  have  been  wrong  for  10  years.  If 
we  hav^learned  anything  at  all  there.  It 
must  be  that  the  United  States  cannot  Im 
pose  alone  own  enforcement  of  the  Ge 
neva  agreement  upon  Vietnam.  We  are 
sliding  ever  cl^er  to  the  abyss  of  total  war 
in  the  attempt. 

If  there  is  to  \^e  peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
If  there  Is  even  toN^  defeat  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  Vietnam,  will  have  to  come 
through  an  internati^al  peace  force.  It  is 
still  not  too  late  for  ^e  United  States  to 
seek  such  an  internatiomd  peace  force  either 
through  the  Southeast  Treaty  Organi¬ 

zation  or  through  the  Untted  Nations,  or 
possibly  through  the  Afro-A^n  peace  force 
suggested  by  Indian  Prime  Mimster  Shastrl. 
I  am  not  deterred  by  the  obWtlon  that 
China  or  North  Vietnam  or  the  S^et  Union 
is  opposed  to  an  international  police  force. 
They  are  certainly  opposed  to  our  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  but  we  are  doing  iK  so  it 
is  not  opposition  from  the  Communlsts>toat 
determines  whether  we  will  follow  a  giN^n 
policy. 

The  difference  is  that  an  intematlona' 
peace-keeping  mission  has  some  chance  of 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam.  The  United 
States  has  not  brought  peace  to  Vietnam, 
and  we  have  not  saved  it  from  communism, 
either.  The  terror  tactics  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam  are 
matched  in  full  measure  by  the  horror  vis¬ 
ited  upon  them  by  American  napalm,  straf¬ 
ing,  and  bombing.  We  read  over  the  weekend 
that  after  American  planes  had  bombed  the 
Vietcong  retreating  into  the  hills  of  central 
South  Vietnam,  “One  estimate  was  as  high 
as  500  killed  by  the  strikes.  The  American 
contention  is  that  they  were  Vietcong 
soldiers.  But  three  out  of  four  patients 
seeking  treatment  in  a  Vietnamese  hospital 
afterward  for  burns  from  napalm  were 
village  women.” 

The  Communists  murder  and  kidnap  and 
maim  the  villagers;  we  burn  them  with 
jellied  gasoline.  That  is  some  record  of  fight¬ 
ing  for  freedom.  It  is  interesting  that  the 
Pentagon  Building  puts  out  careful  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  number  of  South  Vietnamese 
killed  each  month  by  Vietcong  terrorists,  but 
tells  me  it  has  no  figures  on  South  Viet¬ 
namese  killed  in  the  military  action  of 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

This  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  whether 
American  protests  against  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam  give  aid  or  encouragement  to  the  Viet¬ 
cong.  It  is  an  issue  of  whether  southeast 
Asia  is  going  to  be  saved  from  war  and  com¬ 
munism  by  our  present  policy,  and  I  say  1' 
is  not.  We  are  driving  Aslans  by  the  millioi  ' 
into  the  arms  of  communism. 

The  American  people  must  demand  a/new 
policy  in  Asia,  not  only  one  of  legalw  and 
humanity,  but  most  important,  ofie  that 
will  work. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  SCOTT 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  issue  of  the  “Repu^cans  for  Prog¬ 
ress”  singles  out  the  ^tinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  for 
one  more  indicati^  of  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  Republican  Party.  I  ask 
unanimous  consjmt  that  this  tribute  to 
Senator  Scott /ie  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordere^TO  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows^ ' 

New  Star? 

Sena^  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvaii^^  who  has  had  his  share  of  political 
hon^s,  both  elective  by  the  people  and  ap- 
pobmve  by  his  party,  is  donning  a  new  robe. 
Air  the  recent  successful  testimonial  (ticket¬ 


selling)  dinner  honoring  Senator  Dirksen 
at  $500  a  ticket,  the  champion  fund-raiser 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Morton  of  Kentucky, 
did  nothing  to  lose  that  position  of  emin¬ 
ence.  But  Senator  Scott,  the  new  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Republican  campaign 
committee,  which  is  headed  by  Morton,  was 
not  far  behind  in  what,  for  Scott,  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  party  role. 


June  28,  1965 


REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  KUCHEL  IN 
OPPOSITION  TO  TITLE  III  (THE 
RICE  PROGRAM)  OP  SENATE  BILL 
1702 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  prepared  re¬ 
marks — presented,  last  week,  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
estry — in  opposition  to  title  IH,  the  rice 
program  of  Senate  bill  1702. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kuchel  in  Opposi¬ 
tion  TO  Title  III  (Rice)  Program  of  S. 
1702  Before  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  June  25,  1965 

Representatives  of  our  rice  Industry  in 
California  have  expressed  their  grave  con¬ 
cern  as  to  title  III  of  S.  1702.  I  completely 
agree  with  their  position.  Such  concern  is 
merited. 

In  the  name  of  economy,  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  by  $50  million  agriculture  expend¬ 
itures  for  foreign  aid  and  rice  price  support 
programs.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  device  of  eliminating  export  subsidies 
and  lowering  support  for  all. rice  shipped  in 
export  to  world  price  levels.  With  the 
realization  that  such  prices  would  be  far  too 
low  to  provide  sufficient  income  for  growers, 
it  is  then  proposed  to  increase  support  prices 
on  rice  sold  in  domestic  markets,  thus  com¬ 
pensating  growers  for  the  reduced  support  in 
export.  This  expenditure  would  be  financed 
by  a  tax  on  all  rice  milled  for  the  domestic 
market.  Such  a  milling  tax  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers  directly  by  mil¬ 
lers. 

Unfortunately  for  the  consumer,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  proposals,  the  price  of  rice 
would  be  increased  by  5  cents  per  pound. 
This  amount  has  been  confirmed  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Cali¬ 
fornia  rice  now  sells  for  approximately  $9.50 
per  hundredweight,  f.o.ta.  mill;  thus,  the 
increase  would  be  in  excess  of  50  percent 
before  the  imposition  of  various  trade  chan¬ 
nel  markups  prior  to  reaching  the  consumer. 

The  largest  users  of  rice  In  many  areas, 
however,  are  those  who  have  the  lowest  per 
capita  income.  Consequently,  the  inflation¬ 
ary  aspects  of  such  an  increase  in  rice  prices 
on  a  commodity  which  is  the  basic  food  for 
millions  of  people  stands  in  sharp  conflict 
with  the  concept  and  purposes  of  the  anti¬ 
poverty  program.  For  example,  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  the  single  largest  market  for 
California  rice,  it  is  estimated  that  the  rice 
program  now  proposed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  cost  consumers  there  $15  million 
annually  as  compared  to  an  estimated  bene¬ 
fit  of  only  $7  million  which  they  will  secure 
from  the  antipoverty  program. 

While  title  III  of  S.  1702  is  advocated  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  average  consumption 
of  7  pounds  per  capita.  Government  econo¬ 
mists  have  failed  to  give  proper  weight  to 
the  established  fact  that  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  excess  of  100  pounds  in  areas 
as  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York.  They  have  also  failed 
to  give  weight  to  the  loss  of  essential  busi¬ 
ness  with  food  processors  who  would  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  pass  this  increase  in 


cost  along  to  consumers  in  competition  with 
o  ther  cereals  using  other  commodities  lower 
m  price  than  rice.  The  result  surely  would 
be  a  arastic  decline  in  the  consumption  of 
rice  and  a  worsening  of  the  market.  I  also 
have  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  programs 
authorized  by  Congress  on  the  judgment 
that  they  are  for  the  general  welfare  such  as 
foreign  aid  programs  using  rice  should  be 
ffinanced  by  milling  taxes  levied  on  those 
whose  historical  dietary  habits  result  in  a 
consumption  rate  of  rice  20  times  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 

I  repeat:  Approval  of  this  legislation  will 
surely  result  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  with  the  result  that  even 
more  Government  funds  will  be  required  to 
handle  surpluses,  which  will  accumulate  in 
the  long  run,  thus  nullifying  whatever  short 
run  Government  economies  might  be  tem- 
p>orarily  accomplished. 

California,  in  addition  to  being  a  leading 
rice-producing  State,  is  also  a  leading  State 
In  consumption.  My  State  contains  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2  million  citizens  of  Latin  American 
and  oriental  extraction  to  whom  rice  is  still 
a  basic  food.  This  proposed  program  would 
thus  work  great  hardship  on  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  testimony 
of  the  rice  growing  and  milling  industry 
which  will  be  presented  in  opposition  to  title 
III.  The  industry  has  assured  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  their  desire  to  sit  down 
with  him  and  work  out  a  realistic  program 
which  would  result  in  economies  under  the 
existing  law.  I  deeply  hope  that  this  117111  be 
done  with  the  consequent  advantage  for  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  our  country. 


TRADE  UNION  SUPPORT  FOR  PRES¬ 
IDENT  JOHNSON’S  POLICY  IN 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  VIET¬ 
NAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  has  been  confusion  in  certain  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  American  press  and  of  the 
American  public  on  the  question  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  think  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  such 
confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  American 
trade  union  movement. 

The  AFL-CIO  realized,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  information,  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  on  the  verge  of  taking 
iver  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  that 
tl^ey  were  frustrated  only  by  American 
in^rvention. 

AFL-CIO  executive  coimcil,  in  its 
meetmg  last  month,  welcomed  “the 
prompu^nd  energetic  measures  taken 
by  the  President  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
munist  attempt  to  seize  control  of  the 
Dominican  \  democratic  revolutionary 
movement  aM  to  foist  a  Castro-t5T>e 
dictatorship  orw  Santo  Domingo.” 

The  statemen^went  on  to  say  that — 
“Had  our  Goveimment  shown  such 
prompt  initiative  ih  1959,  Cuba  would 
today  be  a  free  coun^,  and  not  a  Com¬ 
munist  slave  state.” 

The  Inter-American  Pjeglonal  Organ¬ 
ization  of  Workers — ORIT— an  organi¬ 
zation  which  embraces  mc^  of  the  im¬ 
portant  labor  unions  in  the  ^misphere, 
adopted  a  resolution,  couchedNn  similar 
terms,  supporting  American  interven¬ 
tion  : 

We  must  point  out  that  the  unilateAd  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  this  gkave 
Dominican  conflict  has,  on  the  one  ha 
served  to  save  thousands  of  lives  and,  aH 
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HIGIHLIGIITS ;  House  committee 
pone  wheat  referendum. 


^proved  new  cotton  bill.  Seisate  passed  bill  to  post- 


SENATE 

1.  WHEAT.  Passedy/ithout  amendment  H.  R.  9497;  ’to  permit  postponeme^of  the  wheat 
referendum  lynil  30  days  after  the  current  session  of  Congress  en^.  This  bill 
will  now  b^sent  to  the  President,  p.-  155^9 

2.  HEALTH.  /By  a  vote  of  68  to  21,  passed  with  amendments  H.R.  6675,  to  prd^de  a 
hospiyO.  insurance  program  for  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security  Act  wrth  a 
supp^mentary  health  benefits  program  and  an  expanded  program  of  medical 
asy!stance,  to  increase  benefits  under  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  pisabilil 

Insurance  System,  etc.  Conferees  were  appointed,  pp.  15499-15566 


-  2  - 


3. 


inters  tat 


oro- 


ASPORTATION.  Passed  vith  an  amencitment  H.  R.  5^1#  "to  amend  the 
^mmerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national  transportation 
^em,  after  substituting  the  language  of  a  similar  bill,  S.  1727«  Coi 
tio\  of  S.  1727  ^a-s  indefinitely  posponed.  As  passed  the  bill  includes 
visits  as  follows:  Authorizes  the  ICC  to  enter  into  cooperative  agre^ents 
vith  the  States  to  enforce  State  and  Federal  economic  and  safety  lavs /re¬ 
lating  ^  highway  transportation.  Provides  for  the  establishment  oy standards 
for  the  j^istration  within  the  States  of  certificates  and  permits/issued  to 
motor  carr^rs  by  ICC.  Requires  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwaniers  to  pay- 
reparations  \o  shippers  charged  unlawfully  high  rates,  pp.  1559^-9 


k. 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  A\subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit-tee 
voted  to  report  \o  the  full  committee:  S.  17^^,  with  amen<^nt,  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  oK  certain  lands  -within  the  boundaries  of  zhe  Uinta  National 
Forest,  Utah;  and  ^1190,  to  provide  that  certain  limit^ions  shall  not  apply 
to  certain  land  patched  to  Alaska  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State. p.E'629 
A  subcommittee  ofN/he  Interior  and  Ins-ular  Affairs'  Committee  voted  to 
report  to  the  full  comm^tee  without  recommendation  ^  625,  to  authorize  the  ^ 
sale  of  isolated  or  disconnected  tracts  of  land,  pi  d629  ^ 


5.  LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION  Bn»L,  I966.  This  bm,/4.  R.  Sj7^,  was  made  the 
unfinished  business,  p,  155^  ^ 


6,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Nelson  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  1702,  the  farm  bill,  to  provide  a  federally  funded  and  S-tate  -administered 
program  of  wildlife  service  payments  for  farmers  who  retire  cropland  for  five 
years  or  more  to  manage  the  land  for  wildlife  production  and  recreation,  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  advisory  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  recommendations  annually  on  wildlife  and  recreation  aspects  of  the  farm 
program,  pp.  15607-9 


7.  PE^ISONNEL;  PAY.  Received  the  repc 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditure 

pp.  15591-5 


8.  STOCKPILE.  Received  the  rep  rt  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  on  Federal  s-^  lq)ile  inventories  as  ^  April  19^5^  including  CCC 
commodities,  pp.  15595-' 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM, 
appr opr iat ion  bill 


n.  Mansfield  announced  that  thd\^^legislative  branch 

_  be  considered  on  Mon.,  followea\by  consideration  of 

the  independent  o:  i^ces  appropriation  bill,  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  hou  eg  and  urban  development  bill.  pp.  15^9-90 


t  of  the 'Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
on  FederaiX  employment  and  pay  for  May  1965. 


10.  ADJOURNED  until ^on.,  July  12.  p.  I5637 


HOUSE 


11.  COTTON. 
H.  R.  9 
p.  D  6 


"Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  "Approved 
15  (amended,  a  clean  bill  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  9^1^) ^  "the  cottorkbill." 


LAND; 

re 


A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  vot^d  to 
)rt  to  the  full  committee  H.  R.  598^  (amended),  to  amend  R.S.  2275  ^ud 
with  respect  to  ceartaia  lands  gran-ted  to  the  States,  p.  E63O 


July  9,  1965 
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an  meets  this  year  at  Beach  Bend  Park 
^Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  to  enjoy  one  of 
erica’s  most  popular  outdoor  activi- 
tiesK 

benefits  of  camping  are  increas¬ 
ingly  Vpparent  in  our  growing  Nation, 
where  toe  gap  between  man  and  nature 
becomes  ever  wider.  The  millions  of 
Americans  who  do  take  advantage  of  our 
beautiful^tate  and  national  parks  and 
of  our  forest,  and  other  natural  wonders 
know  and  ^predate  the  natural  beauty 
of  this  land.VThe  National  Campers  and 
Hikers  Association  seeks  to  encourage 
more  families  m  take  up  this  sport,  and 
teaches  them  hbw  to  help  preserve  our 
natural  heritage.' 

As  wholesome  I'ecreation  for  families, 
camping  also  serv^  to  bring  Americans 
together  in  good  fellowship.  I  believe  it 
fitting  that  we  recognize  the  value  of 
this  activity  by  calling  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  county  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Campers  and 
Hikers  Association,  and  ]^ope  this  week 
can  become  an  annually  recognized 
observance. 

The  PRESIDING  OPltCER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  recei^d  and  ap¬ 
propriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  R^.  95)  to 
designate  the  period  beginning  yuly  11, 
1965,  and  ending  July  17,  1965, 'as  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Campers’  Week,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  was  received,  readX^wice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Comm^tee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PROVISION  FOR  STUDY  TO  BE  MAD! 

CONCERNING  PROFIT-SHARING] 

AND  STOCK-OWNERSHIP  PLANS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  si 
mit  for  appropriate  reference,  and  ^k 
that  it  be  received  and  appropri^ely 
referred,  a  concurrent  resolution^  de¬ 
signed  to  trigger  a  study  by  the>Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  mto  the 
potentialities  of  more  widespread  profit- 
sharing,  including  stock  own^ship,  by 
employees.  The  study  would jSe  ordered 
completed  by  January  31,  1M7,  and  the 
committee  would  be  author^ed  to  spend 
$50,000  for  stall  and  consmtants. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  which 
is  similar  to  one  that  I  submitted  in  the 
last  Congress,  is  to  bri:^  up  to  date  the 
only  full  examination  >of  this  important 
area,  which  was  mad^  in  1939  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
chaired  by  the  laXa  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg.  In  ixs  report,  that  sub¬ 
committee  conclimed  that  profit-sharing 
is  “essential  to  tlie  ultimate  maintenance 
of  the  capitalistic  system.’’  The  26  years 
since  then  h^e  wrought  revolutionary 
social  and  economic  changes  in  Atperi- 
can  life.  ’The  considerable  experience 
gained  by  Iciness  and  labor  in  an  esti¬ 
mated  1M,000  existing  profit-sharing 
plans  m^t  be  evaluated;  the  available 
incentiv/  techniques  must  be  reap- 
praise( 

Onl^  since  the  1939  survey,  for  ex- 
ampjC  has  the  use  of  incentive  tax 
exemptions  and  i*ewards  to  stimulate 
sp^fic  forms  of  economic  activity  be- 
le  widely  accepted.  Its  most  recent 
was  in  the  1962  incentive  credit  for 
ivestment  in  plant  and  machinery. 


The  use  of  such  tax  incentives  to  en¬ 
courage  profit  sharing  deserves  thorou^ 
reconsideration.  As  pointed  out  by  toe 
minority  in  the  1964  annual  repory  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  existing 
law  on  restricted  stock  options  hay  gen¬ 
erally  not  furthered  stockholding  /mong 
wage  workers. 

The  pressure  of  advancing  authmation 
and  technological  change  requi^s  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  profit  sharing  The  po¬ 
tentialities  of  profit  sharing  mr  economic 
advance — by  giving  labor  y  stake  in  in¬ 
creased  production  and  iimustrial  peace 
in  lieu  of  the  constant  escmation  of  wages 
and  the  constant  shcytening  of  the 
hours  of  work — make  ^e  study  I  pro¬ 
pose  of  the  highest  importance. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Iw.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Phat  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. 

The  PRESID^G  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  itos  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITy  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  (m  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
request  o;^he  Senator  from  New  York 
is  that  tUe  study  be  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or 
an  appropriate  subcommittee  thereof, 
then,^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  /concurrent  resolution  will  be  re- 
fenyed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Puplic  Welfare. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
^es.  42)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
/on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
\resentatives  concurring)  That  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  or  any  duly 
^thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  is  authorized  and  directed  (1)  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  and  in- 
vesti^tion  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  tbynrolit  sharing  (including  stockowner- 
ship)  tw  employees  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  si^h  matters  as  the  types  of  profit- 
sharing  Vlans  available  to  employees,  the 
means  by  Vhlch  such  employee  profit  sharing 
can  be  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  'the  relationship  between  profit 
sharing  and  increased  productivity;  and  (2) 
to  report  to  tVe  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  date,  b\t  not  later  than  January  31, 
1967,  the  resulA  of  its  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  together  witb  such  recommendations  as 
it  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  a^y  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof.  Is  authorized  through 
January  31,  1967  (1)  W  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such^xperts,  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereA,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  akit  deems  necessary 
and  advisable:  and  (2)  to  linld  such  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  tirnfes  and  places,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  ot^rwise,  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  witnesses,  ^d  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  papers,  ancmocuments,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  and  ta^  such  testi¬ 
mony,  and  to  make  such  expencHtures,  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  chairman  of  theXsubcom- 
mittee  and  shall  be  served  by  an\  person 
designated  by  them. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  com^mttee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  «meed 
$50,000  through  January  31,  1967,  shah  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chalrmanlpf 
the  committee. 


PROPOSED  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREA¬ 
TION  PROGRAM  FOR  RETIRED 

CROPLAND 

AMENDMENT  NO.  339 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  title  V  of  S.  1702, 
the  farm  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  One 
amendment  would  provide  a  federally 
funded  and  State-administered  program 
of  wildlife  service  payments  for  fanners 
who  retire  cropland  for  periods  of  5 
years  or  more,  manage  it  for  wildlife  pro¬ 
duction,  and  open  it  to  the  public  for 
hunting  and  other  recreation.  The 
other  would  establish  a  permanent  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  recommendations 
anually  on  wildlife  and  recreation  as¬ 
pects  of  the  farm  program. 

The  long-term  cropland  adjustment 
program  in  title  V  offers  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach  to  two  pressing  national  prob¬ 
lems — the  need  for  crop  acreage  cut¬ 
backs  to  reduce  farm  surpluses  and  the 
need  for  public  use  of  some  of  our  private 
lands  for  recreation,  hunting,  and  for¬ 
estry.  My  amendments  deal  with  the 
second  problem. 

National  farm  policy  should  be  offer¬ 
ing  more  in  meeting  the  pressures  on 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  And  now 
that  we  are  considering  financing  the 
diversion  of  substantial  acreage  of  pri¬ 
vate  lands,  we  also  should  be  insisting 
on  assurances  of  substantial  public  ben¬ 
efits. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  areas  desig¬ 
nated  now  for  outdoor  recreation  in¬ 
clude  one-eighth  of  the  total  land  of  the 
country.  Millions  of  additional  acres  are 
used  for  recreation  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  But  this  apparent  abundance  in 
many  ways  fails  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  outdoor  recreation  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  public. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  number  of 
acres  but  of  effective  acres.  For  reasons 
of  location  or  management,  much  of  this 
vast  acreage  is  not  generally  available 
for  use.  Most  is  in  the  mountains  of  the 
West  and  Alaska,  for  example,  while 
most  of  the  people  in  this  country  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Much  is  in  heavy 
timber,  well  managed  but  limited  in  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  hunter,  the  camper,  the 
hiker,  or  the  bird  watcher. 

The  demand  for  recretational  oppor¬ 
tunity,  based  on  availability  of  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  resources,  is  creating  so  much 
pressure  that  most  of  this  increasing 
demand  soon  will  have  to  be  met  on 
private  land.  This  is  because  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  public  land  acquisition  in  many 
areas  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  public 
money  to  buy  and  manage  the  recrea¬ 
tion  space  that  is  needed. 

As  for  wildlife,  the  problem  is  equally 
as  pressing.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  heavily  farmed  sections  of  this 
country,  where  reports  of  scarcity  of 
many  kinds  of  farm  game  are  almost  a 
seasonal  occurrence.  It  involves  quail 
and  pheasants  and  cottontail  rabbits,  the 
most  common  targets  for  those  who 
hunt,  and  pleasant  sights  for  those  who 
simply  love  the  outdoors  and  many  other 
kinds  of  game. 

The  problem  of  small  game  scarcity  is 
basically  a  problem  of  farming  com- 
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munities.  About  four-fifths  of  the  land 
in  the  United  States  is  in  privately 
owned  farms  and  ranches  and  about  that 
same  proportion  of  the  game  hunted  each 
year  is  produced  on  that  acreage. 

A  number  of  wildlife  organizations 
have  been  insisting  that  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing  are  creating  a  pressing  need  for 
wildlife  management  in  rural  areas. 
This  growing  concern  is  not  prompted 
so  much  by  the  need  for  increasing  hunt¬ 
ing  opportunity  as  it  is  to  conserve  farm 
game  populations  in  the  face  of  increas¬ 
ingly  intensive  farming  practices. 

Normal  land-use  practices,  they  con¬ 
tend,  are  becoming  unfavorable  to  wild¬ 
life  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  particularly  in  the  Midwest.  Two  of 
our  best  game  birds,  the  quail  and  the 
pheasant,  are  most  severely  affected. 

The  trend  to  more  row  crops  such  as 
corn  and  soybeans  at  the  expense  of 
small  grains  and  hay  is  reducing  the 
amount  of  these  game  birds  nesting  type 
covers.  The  same  result  comes  from  the 
shift  in  crop  rotation  patterns  from  corn- 
oats-hay  to  continuous  corn  on  highly 
fertile  soils. 

The  amount  of  corn  left  standing  or  in 
shocks,  as  well  as  waste  grain  and  weed 
seeds,  has  been  sharply  cut  as  a  result 
of  improvements  in  culture  and  har¬ 
vesting  equipment.  Cornpickers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  being  constantly  improved  to 
reduce  dropped  ears  and  shelled  corn 
left  in  the  field. 

Cover  for  all  types  of  wildlife  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  also  is  reduced 
with  destruction  of  woodlots  and  brushy 
fence  rows,  imcontrolled  burning  of 
marshland  and  other  wild  areas,  drain¬ 
age,  indiscriminate  spraying  of  weed  and 
brush  killers  on  fence  rows  and  road¬ 
sides,  and  heavier  grazing. 

These  wildlife  organizations  have  a 
strong  case.  It  appears  that  outdoors- 
men  from  the  city  will  soon  have  to  look 
to  properly  managed  private  lands  if 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  have  access 
to  hunting.  And  if  farmers  are  going  to 
manage  some  of  their  land  so  as  to  en- 
comage  wildlife  and  reverse  this  trend, 
some  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  give 
these  farmers  an  incentive.  A  few 
changes  in  this  cropland  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  can  make  that  possible. 

The  alarm  over  declining  farm  game 
populations  has  led  to  careful  studies 
documenting  this  problem.  The  findings 
are  not  encouraging. 

A  1963  study  of  population  dynamics 
and  habitat  management  of  quail  in 
prime  range  in  Wisconsin  showed  pres¬ 
ent  destruction  of  habitat,  if  continued 
at  the  present  rate,  will  result  in  dis¬ 
appearance  of  this  game  bird  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  in  another  10  years. 
The  prime  reason,  the  study  concluded, 
has  been  the  gradual  reduction  of  hedge¬ 
row  cover. 

Similar  studies  have  been  made  in 
other  States.  The  situation  has  been 
temporarily  remedied,  from  the  hunter’s 
point  of  view,  by  having  State  fish  and 
game  agencies  lease  or  buy  public  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  having  himting  clubs  lease 
similar  areas,  or  having  individual 
hunters  make  access  agreements  with 
individual  farmers.  None  of  these 
methods  suffice  and  none  make  the  kind 


of  organized  effort  needed  to  manage 
private  lands  for  wildlife  production. 

Since  large  sections  of  farmland  were 
retired  and  abandoned  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  of  1956,  we  now  have  access  to 
studies  showing  what  happened  to  wild¬ 
life  when  farmland  is  idled  without  habi¬ 
tat  development  or  management. 

A  major  quail  study  shows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  habitat  improved  in  the  first 
few  years  after  a  farm  was  idled.  The 
land  soon  became  covered  by  weeds  and 
shrubs  and,  when  surrounded  by  inten¬ 
sively  farmed  areas,  became  ideal  wild¬ 
life  territory.  But  eventually  weedy  fal¬ 
low  fields  gave  way  to  grass  and  trees 
and  in  the  end  became  nearly  foodless, 
semiforest  type  areas.  As  this  change 
took  place,  quail  and  pheasant  disap¬ 
peared. 

These  studies  show  that  stopping 
cropping  on  faimland  that  is  diverted  or 
retired  is  not  enough.  Some  wildlife 
management  is  essential. 

An  analysis  of  title  V  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shows  the  proposed 
program  would  permit  cost-sharing  for 
extensive  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
permanent,  high-quality  grasses  and 
legumes  on  retired  cropland  so  as  to 
provide  wildlife  habitat.  It  also  would 
peimit  the  Government  to  consider 
higher  land  rental  payments  to  farmers 
agreeing  to  open  their  land  to  public 
hunting  and  other  specified  recreational 
activities. 

This  proposal  to  guarantee  public  ac¬ 
cess  for  portions  of  this  retired  cropland 
is  commendable.  But  it  is  possible  to  do 
much  more  to  meet  these  recreation 
needs  with  the  State  participation  and 
the  outlay  of  a  small  additional  amount 
of  money. 

In  addition  to  providing  public  access 
as  outlined  in  the  present  language  of 
title  V,  we  also  should  require  farmers 
getting  the  extra  payment  to  carry  out 
some  State-specified  management  prac¬ 
tices  that  improve  wildlife  habitat  and 
to  avoid  some  practices  that  are 
harmful. 

This  amendment  would  guarantee  that 
desirable  practices  are  carried  out  and 
public  access  permitted  on  at  least  some 
of  this  diverted  acreage  in  every  State. 
It  would  do  this  by  offering,  through 
State  fish  and  game  agencies,  a  special 
incentive  payment  to  farmers  agreeing  to 
adopt  carefully  planned  wildlife  habitat 
programs  and  to  open  their  lands  to  the 
public. 

This  State-supervised  and  federally 
financed  payment  would  be  called  a 
“wildlife  incentive  payment”  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  land  rental 
payment  now  proposed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  any  AGP  cost¬ 
sharing  involved.  The  administration  of 
this  wildlife  incentive  payment  program 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
agencies,  which  would  submit  State  wild¬ 
life  management  and  access  plans  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  funding 
clearance. 

This  would  place  responsibility  for  this 
wildlife  management  and  the  public  ac¬ 
cess  involved  at  the  State  level  where  it 
will  be  much  more  effective.  It  also 
would  give  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  cooperate 
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with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
providing  a  great  deal  of  new  recrea¬ 
tional  space  in  each  State. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  transfer 
funds  to  State  fish  and  game  agencies 
for  payment  of  these  small  wildlife 
service  payments.  These  payments 
would  be  for  farmers  certified  by  the 
State  agencies  as  wildlife  cooperators  in 
this  important  public  land-use  program. 

The  wildlife  cooperators,  when  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  State  fish  and  game  agencies, 
would  be  paid  for  carrying  out  some 
practices  and  for  avoiding  others.  Using 
brush  killing  spray  on  roadsides  and 
fence  rows  might  be  avoided,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  early  mowing  might  be  banned. 
-The  State  program  of  practices  for  co- 
operators  would  be  determined  by  the 
type  habitat  developed  was  required  for 
maximum  wildlife  management  in  the 
State  involved. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  co- 
operators  might  be  required  to  refrain 
from  cutting  hedgerows  in  quail  range 
or  spraying  them  with  brush  killer. 
They  probably  would  be  required  to  ob¬ 
serve  strict  mowing  regulations  so  as 
not  to  disturb  nesting  of  game  birds. 
They  might  have  to  plant  grasses  or  leg¬ 
umes  as  a  cover  crop.  And  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  to  provide  some  wildlife 
food  patches  to  minimize  winter  starva¬ 
tion. 

The  practices  specified  by  fish  and 
game  agencies  in  Louisiana,  or  Vermont, 
or  South  Dakota  would,  of  com-se,  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  These  refinements  would  be 
determined  by  the  State  fish  and  game 
agencies,  which  have  experience  with 
State  problems  and  conditions  and  pri- 
maiy  responsibility  for  habitat  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance.  The  agencies 
also  would  determine  a  fair  level  of  in¬ 
centive  payment  for  cooperators. 

The  Federal  Government  would 
provide  basic  guidelines,  require  public 
access  of  wildlife  cooperators  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  and  finance  the  small  service 
payments  for  cooperators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  language  of  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Mondale]  joins  me  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  339)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows: 

On  page  43,  line  9,  Immediately  preceding 
the  words  “The  Secretary”  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “The  rate  or  rates  of  an¬ 
nual  adjustment  payments  as  determined 
hereunder  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
as  a  wildlife  service  payment  based  upon 
the  benefit  of  wildlife  uses  established  on  the 
land  by  producers  who  permit  access  to  such 
land  by  the  public  during  the  contract  period 
for  himting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula¬ 
tions.” 

Insert  on  page  45,  after  line  16,  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“  (d)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to 
the  civil  service  laws,  appoint  an  Advisory 
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Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  fiuictions  imder  this 
title  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from 
members  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  orga¬ 
nizations,  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  and 
representatives  of  the  general  public.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  con¬ 
ferences  of  such  Board  or  otherwise  engaged 
on  business  of  such  Board,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and,  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex¬ 
penses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsis¬ 
tence,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  employed  intermittently.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  APPOl 

MENT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair' 
wishes  to  make  an  announcement  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  Senate  Resolution  338  of  the 
88th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  Chair  now 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  be 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Standards  and  Conduct: 

The  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  ; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper] ; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear¬ 
son]. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
appointments  are  very  good.  I  congrat¬ 
ulate  the  Chair  upon  the  appointments 
and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  ap¬ 
pointed  for  being  willing  to  serve. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  join  in  that  ex¬ 
pression?  I  believe  that  the  appoint¬ 
ments  are  excellent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  subsequent 
said :  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes  from  the  time  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  TecogyAzed  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Air.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  note  that  the  Vice  resident  has 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy], /le  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moloney],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [MryBENNETT],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucjty  [Mr.  Cooper],  and 
the  Senator  fror/Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson] 
as  the  six  Sena/rs  to  represent  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  the  s/called  Ethics  Committee. 

.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
committee/  when  it  was  established. 
However/I  am  pleased  that  the  Vice 
PresidMfft  has  named  these  six  Senators. 

I  recall  that  when  it  was  necessary  to 
pass/mn  the  conduct  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  concerning  a  very 
itroversial  matter,  the  then  majority 
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leader.  Senator  Knowland,  stood  at  his 
desk  on  the  minority  side  and  said  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  having 
his  life  tried  before  those  six  men,  three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans,  as  I 
recall. 

Those  Senators  did  a  magnificent  job. 
They  did  their  job  responsibly  and  cou¬ 
rageously.  They  brought  a  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Senate,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  was  agreed  to.  It  concerned  a  very 
controversial  matter.  At  that  time,  I 
believe  that  the  strong  man  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis].  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  showed  great  courage  and  for¬ 
titude  in  discharging  the  unpleasant  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  was  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  is  one  of  our  most  admired 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
was  a  professor.  He  taught  in  the  field 
of  ethics  and  principles.  He  has  written 
on  the  subject.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  it.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  con- 
rned,  I  would  be  content  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  pass  on  my  con- 
duc 

Tlife  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^r. 
Monr^ey]  is  one  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected^nd  esteemed  Senators. 

Mr.  Prudent,  as  a  Democrat, /do  not 
feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  pas/)n  those 
on  the  Repi^ican  side. 

It  has  been^y  privilege  t/erve  in  the 
Senate  with  th^enator  fnenn  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett].  I  have  alwa/ regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  mosKhigWy  regarded  men 
in  the  Senate.  He  ils/ncere  and  honest 
in  all  his  acts.  His  s^aimre  in  that  regard 
is  outstanding  in  /e  fieW  of  morals  and 
ethics.  We  grea/y  adimre  the  Senator. 

The  Senate^  from  K^tucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and/che  Senator  n;pm  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pears/j]  are  also  to\e  greatly 
admired  for  the  same  qualitie^f  char¬ 
acter  as /those  possessed  by  t™  other 
Senate/^  I  have  mentioned.  The^ena- 
tor  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  xrom 
Kamias  are  two  of  our  most  esteera^ed 
ar/outstanding  Senators.  They  are  nb|; 
fen  to  quibble  about  minor  things  of  nc 
onsequence.  However,  on  big  issues,  in¬ 
volving  great  principles,  these  Senators, 
just  as  their  colleagues,  have  never 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  highest  standing 
and  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  in  good  hands  with  these 
six  Senators  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  leadership  have  nominated 
the  membership,  of  three  members  from 
each  party,  of  the  new  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Standards.  I  urged  that 
this  be  done  as  long  ago  as  last  July.  I 
am  pleased  that  it  has  been  done.  At 
that  time  I  said,  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  have  indicated  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  majority  to  pursue 
duties  similar  to  those  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rules  Committee  sought  to 
pursue. 

I  respectfully  suggest  now,  as  I  did 
then,  that  the  chairman  of  the  new 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards  be 
chosen  now  and  henceforth  from  the 
membership  of  the  minority,  because  in 


my  judgment  the  minority — whichever' 
party  it  may  be — is  in  a  better  position 
to  conduct  investigations  involving,/Hie 
integrity  of  the  Senate  itself  than  id  the 
majority.  I  believe  it  would  sa/  the 
majority  a  great  deal  of  embarra^ment. 
_ / 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSO/OF  BILLS 
AND  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  p/sident,  S.  1787, 
to  amend  title  H  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  authored  by  /e  Senator  fi-om 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harmce],  is  the  same  as 
amendment  No.  to  H.R.  6675,  the 
Social  Security /Amendments  of  1965. 

I  therefore  y^k  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  /  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
both  S.  178/jid  amendment  206  to  H.R. 
6676  at  themext  printing. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  ob^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MryPELL.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  field  of  ocean¬ 
ography,  because  of  its  importance  to  the 
iture  of  our  Nation  and  to  my  State 
)f  Rhode  Island,  I  am  happy  to  become 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  2251,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Department  of  Maidne  and 
Atmospheric  Affairs. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  Nation  must 
move  actively  and  boldly  into  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  marine  sciences,  because  of 
the  vast  resources  of  oceans  in  minerals 
and  fish  and  plant  life,  and  because  of 
the  need  for  such  technology  and  ad¬ 
vancement  involving  our  national  de¬ 
fense. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  in  awakening 
an  interest  on  the  part  of  our  leadership 
in  this  area  and  in  educating  the  public, 
and  in  stimulating  the  cooperation  and 
partnership  of  industry,  research  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  government.  I  believe  that 
a  thrust  is  beginning  to  develop  in  this 
direction;  but  we  are  only  at  the  thresh- 
hold. 

While  supporting  this  bill,  by  joining  in 
its  sponsorship,  I  believe  that  at  the  same 
time  we  must  advance  this  cause  with 
deliberation  and  caution.  This  bill  calls 
,for  the  establishment  of  a  department 
leaded  by  a  Secretary.  It  is  a  very 
biK)ad  bill. 

such,  the  bill  does  much  in  serving 
the  dbjectives  I  seek,  in  that  it  is  a  focal 
point,  another  catalyst,  in  the  developing 
movement  to  bring  about  our  eventual 
primacy  na  the  development  of  the  seas 
and  their  v^t  resources. 

I  believe  that  our  interests  would  best 
be  served  by  the  establishment  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Present  of  a  Government¬ 
wide  coordinating  body  for  oceanogra¬ 
phy.  This  would  xie  a  self -liquidating 
study  group.  Its  pVn-pose  would  be  to 
consider  the  nation^  requirements  of 
oceanography,  and  to  iWommend  to  the 
President  a  national  oce^ographic  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  is  necessary  ifSve  are  to  fully 
utilize  and  develop  the  pot^tial  of  the 
seas  for  industrial  and  oth^  peaceful 
uses  of  the  future. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Muskie  ^11  and 
other  bills  which  have  been  introdun^d  in 
Congress  serve  a  very  useful  purple. 
Congress  is  beginning  to  move,  as  ’^11 
it  snould  when  such  important  wor 
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ne^s  to  be  done;  and  the  public’s  inter¬ 
ested  imagination  are  beginning  to  stir. 


NOTICaOP  HEARINGS  ON  ADMIN- 

istra\ion  requests  for  bank¬ 
ing  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBeHtSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to\nnounce  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Imancial  Institutions  of 
the  Committee  o\  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  will  hold  a  hiring  on  a  niunber 
of  administration  requests  for  changes 
in  the  banking  laws. \^^e  hearing  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  vS^dnesday,  July 
21,  1965,  in  room  5302\New  Senate 
Office  Building,,  at  10  a.m. 

At  this  hearing,  the  subcordmittee  will 
take  testimony  on  the  followiiw  bills : 

S.  1308,  to  authorize  reviseovproce- 
dures  for  the  destruction  of  unfit  Federal 
Reserve  notes; 

S.  1309,  to  authorize  checks  to\ne 
drawn  in  favor  of  banking  organizatioi 
for  the  credit  of  a  person’s  account; 

S.  1556,  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  to  delegate  certain  of  its  functions; 

S.  1557,  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  invest  in  certain  obligations  of 
foreign  governments; 

S.  1558,  to  amend  section  22(g)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  relating  to  loans  by 
member  banks  to  their  executive  officers; 
and 

S.  1559,  to  enable  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  extend  credit  to  member  banks 
and  others  in  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
bills  are  requested  to  notify  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Curi’ency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  telephone  225-3921. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OP 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I 
desire  to  announce  the  following  nomina¬ 
tions  were  received  today ; 

Mr.  David  M.  Bane,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  ExtraordinaiY  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Gabon  Republic; 

Mr.  Edward  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Australia; 

Mr.  George  J.  Feldman,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Malta; 

Mr.  Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  For¬ 
eign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
^States  of  America  to  Turkey; 

Mr.  John  D.  Jernegan,  of  California,  a 
'  reign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
caNqr  minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Ej 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Uie 
UniteovStates  of  America  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  aisffi  Popular  Republic  of  AL^ria; 

Mr.  D^d  D.  Newsom,  of  California, 
a  Foreign  ^rvice  officer  of  cla^,  to  be 
AmbassadorNExtraordinary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Sie  United  Sta>fes  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Kingdom  of  Libi  , 

Mr.  William  jN^orte^of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  of  the  class  of  ca^er  minister,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extr^^nary  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  Uni^  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Kingdoiyof  S^di  Arabia;  and 
Mr.  Hugh  H.  ^ythe,  df  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordin^y  and  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of^e  United  Sta!1^  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  the  Swian  Arab  RepuBiic. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  OF  JAMES  F.  GORDON,  OP 
KENTUCKY.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OP 
KENTUCKY,  AND  HIRAM  R.  CAN- 
CIO,  OP  PUERTO  RICO,  TO  BE  U.S. 
DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DISTRICT  O^ 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President/  on 
behalf  of  the  Commitee  on  the  Ju^iary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  publ^ hear¬ 
ings  have  been  scheduled  for /Tuesday, 
July  20,  1965,  beginning  at^:30  a.m., 
in  room  2300  New  Senate  O^gce  Building, 
on  the  following  nominate 

James  F.  Gordon,  of  j^ntucky,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge,  w^tern  district  of 
Kentucky,  vice  Roy'  M.  Shelbourne, 
retired. 

Hiram  R.  Canci^ of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  ju^e,  district  of  Puerto 
Rico,  term  of  ^years. 

At  the  indiwfted  time  and  place  persons 
interested  m  the  hearings  may  make 
such  rep^^entations  as  may  be  per¬ 
tinent. 

The  ^bcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  »om  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  / Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hmska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRE^ES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTT- 
CL^  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  IJIE 
-A^ENDIX 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent^ 
Idresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

Speech,  by  Hon.  Joseph  Kajeckas,  Charge 
d’  Affaires  a.i.  of  Lithuania,  at  the  Darius- 
Girenas  Memorial,  in  Chicago,  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT: 

Article  entitled  “Rice  Farmer  is  Named 
Arkansas  Outstanding  Young  Farmer  of 
Year,”  in  tribute  to  Edwin  E.  Doepel,  of 
Stuttgart,  Ark.:  written  by  B.  G.  Black¬ 
mon  and  published  in  the  Rice  Journal  for 
June  1965. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Excerpts  from  editorial  on  organized 
labor’s  support  of  the  Government’s  policy 
of  aiding  freedom  wherever  threatened,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  1965  issue  of  the  Joiunal 
of  the  Upholsterers’  International  Union  of 
America. 


HUMPHREY,  AN  INFORMED  AND 
ACTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  have  served  in  this  body  more  vigor¬ 


ously  or  left  his  stamp  more  indelibly, 
upon  it  than  Hubert  Humphrey.  / 

As  Vice  Pi’esident  he  necessarily  must 
remain  in  the  shadows.  When  he  spe^^, 
he  speaks  for  the  President,  i^id  of 
course  the  President  is  and  shyiuld  be 
number  one. 

But  Mr.  President,  to  the/credit  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,^  has  made 
certain  that  Vice  Presi^nt  Hubert 
Humphrey  has  ben  kept/nilly  informed. 
And  the  Vice  Preside^  has  taken  full 
advantage  of  this  opp/munity. 

Secondly  the  Ihp^ident  has  made 
Hubert  Humphre’v/^  active,  responsible 
Vice  President  uyC  wide  number  of  fields. 
In  view  of  the  ra^te  abilities  and  energy  of 
the  Vice  President,  this  is  of  real  service 
to  the  count!  _ 

,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Roscoe  Drummond  entitled  “Re¬ 
port  or^UMPHREY — Outlook  Is  Reassur¬ 
ing,”  yWhich  documents  how  well  in¬ 
formed  and  active  the  Vice  President  has 
beefi  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
int. 

^  There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Humphrey:  Outlook  Is 
Reassuring 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some  commenta¬ 
tor  does  not  give  us  a  report  on  the  State  of 
L.B.J.  In  sophisticated  Washington  he  is 
sometimes  judged  only  by  the  style  of  his 
actions;  in  the  country  he  is  judged  by  the 
substance  of  his  actions;  history  will  judge 
him  by  the  results  of  his  actions. 

For  the  most  part  the  reports  are  favor¬ 
able.  The  President  is  feeling  well,  he  is  do¬ 
ing  well  and  is  filling  his  office  to  the  brim 
and  running  over. 

What  about  the  Vice  President?  How  is 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  in  the  role  for  which 
Lyndon  Johnson  carefully  picked  him? 

It  is  a  critical,  crucial,  difficult  role  and 
Mr.  Johnson  chose  him  to  be  ready  to  become 
President  if  the  necessity  arose.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  knew  how  suddenly  that  necessity  could 
come. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  appraise  Hum¬ 
phrey  as  a  possible  presidential  nominee. 
There  are  too  many  Imponderables  in  that 
^quation  to  judge.  But  I  want  to  report  two 
'^pects  of  the  Vice  Presidency  that  are  im- 
ensely  reassuring: 

IV  The  President  is  giving  Humphrey  the 
larg^t  opportunities  ever  given  a  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  t^be  ready  to  take  up  the  Presidency. 

2.  Humphrey  Is  responding  to  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  ^ways  that  reassure  those  who  work 
with  him.' 

HuMPHRE'?Vyis,  of  course,  not  making  the 
policies  nor  tnR  decisions  of  the  Government. 
No  Vice  President  ever  does  and  no  Johnson 
Vice  President  wbiuld  ever  think  of  it.  But 
Humphrey  is  often,  a  participant  in  policy 
formulation  and  is  Sept  by  the  President  at 
the  center  of  decisionmaking 

The  President  constai^ly  uses  Humphrey 
on  a  wide  range  of  domemc  and  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  matters.  Humphrey  i^a  valuable  legis¬ 
lative  troubleshooter,  he  is\ctive  in  super¬ 
vising  the  diverse  space  prognm  and  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  work  of  all  Peoeral  agencies 
in  carrying  out  the  civil  rights  laV 

There  is  no  one  in  Washingtcm  today — 
outside  L.B.J.  himself — ^who  knowsas  much 
about  all  that  the  Government  is  dm^,  all 
that  the  President  is  thinking  and  pla^^ng 
and  all  he  faces,  as  Hubert  Humphrey. 

This  shows  how  completely  intent 
Johnson  is  in  protecting  against  the  worst^ 
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13.  FAEM  PROGRAM.  The  ’'Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agricultiire  Coimittee 
"ordered  a  clean  hill  introduced  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  7097/'  "the  farm  hill, 
p.  1642 


Rep.  Hansen,  Iowa,  inserted  an  editorial  regarding  the  "improvement  in 

the  economic  situation  of  farmers"  which  he  stated  indicates  "the  reason 
why  a  strong  farm  program  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  current  farr 
economy"  and  the  "importance  of  farm  economy  to  the  total  economy  of  our 
Nation."  p.  I60OI 

ih.  ^aiTARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  8439^  the  miliary 
construction  hill,  which  includes  an  item  for  payment  of  CCC  for  cert^n 
family  housing  which  was  financed  from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodi'^es 
(p.  !b^958).  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed. 

15.  TRANSP0RT!I!^I0N .  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H  R.  5401,  to  amend  the  Inter¬ 

state  Com^rce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  natio^l  transportation 
system  (p.  15958).  Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appoint^ 

16.  DISASTER  RELIEE^  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
A  Committee  voted\o  report  (hut  did  not  actually  repor”^  S.  4o8,  to  authorize 
^  a  study  of  method^of  helping  to  provide  financial  a^istance  to  victims 

of  future  flood  dieters,  p.  d642 

17.  PERSONNEL.  The  "Daily  D^^gest"  states  that  the  Rjides  Committee  "granted  an 
open  rule  on  H.  R.  8469,\  to  increase  annuiti^  payable  from  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  dis^ility  fund,  p./3d643 

18.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Duncan,  TenK^,  voiced  /alarm"  over  continued  aid  to  Egypt 

I  stating  "it  is  not  only  food,  our  o<mntry’s  prestige  and  security,  that  i£ 
being  doled  out  to  an  unfriendlyN^ic^zl^tor . "  p.  I5988 

19.  FARli  LABOR.  Rep.  Teague,  Calif.,  ^^^ted  a  newsletter  praising  the  Calif. 

farmers  for  paying  the  "highest  farm  wages  in  the  Nation"  and  for  "trans¬ 
porting  workers  from  long  dist|Knces,  to^^eet  this  year’s  labor  shortages. 

p.  15995 


RECREATION.  Rep.  Helstoski/ commended  House  passage  pf  the  bill  to  authorize 
establishment  of  the  ToqI^  Island  National  Re^eation  Area  in  Pa.  and  N.  J. 

pp,  16000 -1 


TTHyiS  IN  APPENDIX 

2J-,  OPINION  POLL.  Ra'^.  Bandstra  inserted  the  results  of  ar\ppinion  poll,  including 
items  of  intei^t  to  this  Department,  pp.  A3711"2 

;  22,  HOUSING.  Exl^nsion  of  I'emai-ks  of  Rep.  Rnncan,  Ore.,  favorink  the  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Dept,  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  ^d  insei'ting  an 
art Icley^' Hope  for  Cities."  p.  A37l8 

23.  TREE  FARMING.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Saylor  emphasizing  the'Value  of 

tre^  in  checking  erosion,  and  building  up  watersheds  and  InsertingN^n  article 
co^aining  helpful  suggestions  for  tree  farmers,  pp.  A3717-8 

24,  ^REIGN  AID.  Rep.  Bray  inserted  an  article,  "Foreign  Aid  Is  an  Iceberg", 
critical  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  p.  A3718 


\ 
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IT;  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Callan  inserting  Secreta^ 
reeman*s  letter  to  the  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y.,  and 
slating  that  the  letter  "points  out  clearly  that  the  proposed  wheat  pro^ 
is  in  harmony  with  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society. "  p.  A3723 

26.  FAR14  LA^R.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Royhal  inserting  an  articly'concerned 

with  thk  "highly  successful"  transition  of.  Calif.’s  agricultural  industry 
from  the  \se  of  foreign  labor  to  an  almost  complete  use  of  domest/c  workers 
this  year.\^pp.  A3728-9 

Extensic^of  remarks  of  Rep.  Talcott  stating  that  most  repoi’ts  are  \in- 
favorable  as  ^  the  success  of  the  A-team  agricultirral  worke^  and  inserting 
an  article  on  -^is  subject,  pp.  A3731-2 

27.  LOBBYING.  Extensi(^  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Bennett  discussing^ provisions  of  his 

bill  which  would  tuW  over  the  administration  of  the  Lojz^bying  Act  to  the 
Comptroller  General. \p.  A3730 

28.  ELECTRIFICATION.  E3<tensim  of  remarks  of  Reps.  Whither  and  Dorn  expressing 

hope  that  the  FPC  will  re^ct  the  petition  filed  W  Interior  Dept,  to 
intervene  in  the  proposed  D\dce  Power  Co.  project^  and  inserting  an  article, 
"Public  Power  Priority."  pX  A3730-1,  A3733 

Bms  HOTRODUCEI 


29.  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  980O  by  Rep.  Uda^,  to 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide^or 
expenses  of  employees,  and  to  author^ 
household  goods  and  personal  effects 
stations  within  the  continental  United 
Committee . 


lend  the  Administrative  Expenses 
eimburseraent  of  certain  moving 
payment  of  expenses  for  storage  of 
employees  assigned  to  isolated  duty 
;ates;  to  Government  Operations 


C 


30.  FATS  AND  OILS;  IMPORTS.  H.  R.  SdibQ  by  Rep.  ^i^des.  Pa.,  to  amend  the  Tariff 

Act  of  1930  to  provide  for  alt/^ation  of  the  ^ties  on  importation  of  copra, 
palm  nuts  and  palm  nut  kerne^,  and  the  oils  cX^shed  therefrom;  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee 

31.  FARM  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  Rep, Cooley,  to  maintainNfarm  income,  to  stabilize 

prices  and  assure  adequ^e  supplies  of  agricultural  TOmmodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign \rade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity/ln  rural  areas;  to  Agriculture  Con^ttee 

32.  SUGARBEETS.  S.  22^  by  Sen.  McGovern,  to  provide  for  grant^g  feed  grain  base 

acreage  or  wheat/allotment  to  former  sugarbeet  producers;  t a\Agr iculture  and 
Forestry  Committee . 

33*  MINERALS.  Sy^28l  by  Sen.  Cannon,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1955 
(69  Stat.  %7^  368),  and  to  authorize  mining  locations  for  certai^mineral 
deposits; /to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  au^or,  pp. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  13, 1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  *  ^ 


A  BILL 

To  maintain  farm  incjome,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agi’icultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture 

*  ^  -4 

4  Act  of  1965”. 

5  TITLE  I— DAIEY  ' '' 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 

7  acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

8  ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  strik- 

I  '  •  .  AJ' 
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ing  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c  (5)  all  of  clause 
(cl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  clause  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or 
by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associations  of 
producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk,  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales  of  such  milk  by  any 
handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or 
classifications,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a 
producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not 
adversely  affect  his  history  of  production  and  marketing 
for  the  determination  of  future  bases.  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  clause  (d)  may  be  transferable  un¬ 
der  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any 
increase  in  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  in¬ 
creased  consumption  and  any  producer  class  one  bases 
forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
inequity  among  producers.”; 
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and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not  hecome  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c  (16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  he  considered  disapproval 
of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to 
subsection  8c  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Mar¬ 
keting  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.”;  and 
(b)  by  amending  subsection  8o(18)  by  adding  after  the 
words  “marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the  words  “or, 
in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
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Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  same  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910,  72  Stat.  994,  75  Stat. 
306),  the  second  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to  wool  and  mohair 
marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1,  1955,  and 
ending  December  31,  1969.” 

Sec.  202.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^'Provided,  That  the 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.” 

Sec.  203.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  fourth  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  “If  the  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.” 
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1  TITLE  III— FEED  GRAINS 

2  Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

3  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 

4  tion  (e)  : 

5  “  (e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 

6  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 

7  price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  in- 

8  eluded  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under 

9  section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Oonserv^ation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
16  ment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 

11  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 

12  retary,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
18  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
11  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall 
1^  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
16  tary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
1^  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  foi 

18  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 

19  feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
26  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 

21  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 

22  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  116  per  centum 
28  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 

24  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 

25  farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average 
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1  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorglmnis  in 

2  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to 

3  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the 

4  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 

5  ‘328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  In  addition 

6  to  price  support  provided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (h) 

7  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made  available  through  loans 

8  and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage 

9  diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  be  made  avail- 

10  able  to  producers  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  Secre- 

11  tary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  lienefits  of  the 

12  price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to 

13  those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages 

14  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  partici- 

15  pation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be 

16  made  on  such  part  of  tlie  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted 

17  oil  the  farm  for  liarvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 

18  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program:  Provided,  That 

19  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit 

20  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 

21  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 

22  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 

23  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 

24  of  the  price  support  program.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 

25  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  be- 
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cause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  here¬ 
under  to  producers  in  advance  of  deterixdnation  of  perform¬ 
ance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance 
of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to 
be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  sup-? 
port  ])rice  made  available  tbrough  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Coi'poration  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  The 
Secretary  shall  i)rovide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certificates 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in 
the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers  on 
such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  law,  paynients-in-kind  under  this  sid)section  (e)  and  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  tenns  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsec¬ 
tions  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

‘‘  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 
‘‘(1)  Dor  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grams  and 
to  meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conser^■ation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  who  divert  acrage  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase  their 
average  acreage  of  cropland  d(ivotcd  in  1959  and  1960 
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to  designated  soil-conserving  ei'ops  or  practices  including 
sinnmer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  provide  ])roducers  with  a  fair  and 
reasonahle  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  support 
rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment4n-kind  in 
effect.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely^  affect  farm  income  subject 
to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any^  such  crop  shall  he  at  a  rate 
deteimined  by^  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no  event  sball  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would 
be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses.  The  term  Teed  grains’  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  harley. 
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and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  liaving  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed 
grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rve:  Provided,  That 
aci'cagcs  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
hy  the  Secretary,  harley,  shall  not  he  planted  in  lieu  of 
acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further,  That  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  shall  not  he 
considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  piu'poses  of 
establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  sul)sequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program  shall  he  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  fami  devoted  to 
feed  grains  in  the  crop  ^^ars  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
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exemption  provided  in  section  335  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its 
repeal  the  Food  and  Agrieultui’e  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretar}^  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab¬ 
normal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  su1)section  (i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unan¬ 
imous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8(h)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to 
the  extent  he  detennines  such  adjustment  to  he  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  l)ases 
for  farms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments 
to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sul)section, 
barley  shall  not  he  included  in  the  program  for  a  pro- 
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ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  fami 
to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

‘'(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  liases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
mav  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
fanns  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  on  the  liasis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  fann  operator  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  fami 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  faiming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  famis 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  tbe  fann  operator,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  detennines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  ecpii- 
table  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed 
grain  base  so  established  for  each  fann  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of 
the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
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section  except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the  first  year  for 
which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

‘‘(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  cany  out  this  section  16  (i) . 

(4)  The  Secretary  sliall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  fann  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“  (5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying- 
charges. 

‘‘(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
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ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  into  pursuant  to  tins  subsection  if  lie  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  liy  deleting  the  language 
beginniug  with  “the  re(|uirements”  and  ending  with  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 
requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  support 
may  be  extended  or”. 

TITLE  IV-COTTON 


Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  Secretary 
may  extend  the  period  for  perfoimance  of  obligations  incurred 
in  connection  with  payments  made  for  the  period  ending 
July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in 
inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  ^lo  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect 
to  the  1966  crop  cotton.” 

(2)  Subsection  (m)  (2)  of  section  344  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
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by  changing  tlie  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
no  such  released  acreage  shall  he  surrendered  to  the  State 
committee.” 

(3)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

‘‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
if  the  farm  operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such 
crop  of  cotton  hy  planting  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344  or  planting  cotton  on 
a  fami  for  which  no  allotment  was  established  for  such  crop, 
all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  he  mar¬ 
keted  free  of  any  penalty  under  this  section.  Acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  not  he  taken  into  accoimt 
in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  fami  acreage 
allotments.” 

(4)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 
the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  ])rogram  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher 
price  support,  as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agri- 
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cultural  x\ct  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  ecpial  to  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard  l)ales  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  i;ounds  net  weight)  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  wliich  the  crop  is  to 
l)e  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such  year  ])y  dividing 
(1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight  pounds) 
by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield:  Provided, 
That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  l)e  less  than 
65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  niultiply- 
iiio-  the  fann  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage.  Such 
national  domestic  allotment  shall  he  determined  not  later 
than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  to  he  produced.” 

Sec.  402.  Section  103  of  the  x4gricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 

“(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 
price  support  shall  Ije  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 


17 


1  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 

2  subsection. 

3  (2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton 

4  sliall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such 

5  level,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 

6  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 

7  average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  y^r 

8  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  detennines  will  provide 

9  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  ha,iTest  season  aoad 

10  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 

11  produced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the 
-12  factors  specified  in  section  401  (h)  of  this  Act:  Pt^ovided, 

13  That  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  sliall 

14  reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 

IT)  cotton.  '  '  ■ 

16  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  price  support 

17  through  payments  in*  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators  who 

18  ])arti(ripate  in  a  cotton  acreage  reduction  ■program  to  the 

19  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  total 

20  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under  para^ 

21  grai)h  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made  under 

22  this  ])aragraph  shall  not  he  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more 

23  than  90  per  centum  of  the  jiarity  price  for  cotton.  Such 
21  payments  shall  he  made  on  the  (luantity  of  cotton  determined 

-  H.U.9811 - 3  '  ' 
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by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield: 
Provided,  That  any  such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  such  allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  the  payments  authorized  in  paragraph 
(3)  to  cooperators,  other  than  cooperators  on  farms  re¬ 
ceiving  reapportioned  acreage  under  section  344  (m)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved  con¬ 
servation  practices  ,to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity 
of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  within  the  fann  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield. 

“(5)  The  combmed  rates  of  the  pa.}Tnents  under  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  as  follows: 

“(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  69.8  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 
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^‘(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment 
by  not  more  than  15.4  per  centum,  an  amount  equal 
to  62.1  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (2) . 

^‘(C)  For  fanns  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by 
more  than  15.4  per  centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8 
per  centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centiun  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragi*aph  (2) . 

‘‘The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centmn  of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  determination  of  perfomiance. 
“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  national  average  loan  rate  established  under  paragraph 
(2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  re¬ 
leased  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab- 
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lisliing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
fann  bases. 

‘‘(7)  Additional  price  support  provided  under  tliis  sub¬ 
section  by  j)ayments-in-kind  sliall  be  made  tbrough  the 
issuance  of  certilicates  wbicb  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  sliall  redeem  under  regulations  issued  liy  tbe  Secretary 
for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than  tbe  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescrilied  liy  the 
Secretaiy,  assist  tbe  producers  in  tbe  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  tbe 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  liaving  an  acreage 
of  approved  (conservation  uses  capial  to  tbe  sum  of  (i)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  rerpiired  to  (lualify  for  such 
payments  under  this  subsection  and  (ii)  the  average  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops  or  practi(‘es,  inctuding  summer  fallow  and 
idle  land,  during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  tbe  Secrdary  may  permit  all  o.r  any  part 
of  such  reduced  acreage  to  lie  devoted  fc  tbe  production  of 
guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  (ustor  lieans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  be  detennines  that  such  ]),roduction  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adecpiate  siipjily  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely 
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to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  which  qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except 
imder  paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  puiq}oses  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  fann  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases, 
be  the  fann  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

‘^(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  price 
support  under  this  subsection. 

“(11)  I^otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  amount  of  price  support  payments  made  with 
respect  to  any  fann  may  he  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply 
fully  with  the  temis  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

“  (12)  ISTot withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect 
to  price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  fidl  amoimt  of 
combined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  ( 2 )  and  ( 3 )  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators 
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shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  pirrchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there¬ 
for  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (0)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such 
as  the  Secretaiy  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

“  ( 13)  Section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  'Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer 
on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed 
85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment’. 

“(14)  The  provisions  of  sul)section  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  a.s  amended, 
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(relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 
payments  under  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agiicultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  : 

(L)  Trojected  National,  State,  and  county  yields’ 
for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  haiwested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  and  the  county,  respectively,  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the  State,  and  the 
county,  respectively,  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnonnal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (M)  Trojected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnoimal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  he  less  than  the. 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I) 
of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,. 
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as  aineiided,  is  amended  l)y  adding-  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  througli  July  31,  1970, 
( 1 )  the  Conimodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  cotton 
for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current 
market  prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  hy  which  the  production  of  up¬ 
land  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 
such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  ellectuate  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  he  sold  under  such  sen¬ 
tence  shall  he  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so 
as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair 
the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 
any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary 
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deteriiiines  was  apportioned  to  the  fanii  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve)  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  fami 
for  transfer  to  such  fami;  (2)  may  pemiit  the  owner  of  a 
farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  bv  him. 

c/ 

(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions:  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another 
State;  (ii)  no  farai  allotment  may  be  sold  or  leased  for 
transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless  the  ])rodiicers 
of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being  made 
have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
such  transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ments  to  famis  outside  the  county,  which  referendum,  insofar 
as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  market¬ 
ing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity;  (iii)  no  transfer 
of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed 
to  by  the  lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  fann  allotment  shall 
be  permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm 
has  been  made  within  the  three  immediately  preceding  crop 
years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  fann  to  which 
allotment  is  ti’ansf erred  shall  not  exceed  150  per  centum  of 
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1  tlie  average  size  of  tlie  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in 

2  tlie  State  or  one  Imndretl  acres,  whichever  is  greater,  and  no 

3  transfer  of  a  farm  allotment  hereunder  shall  result  in  a  total 


4  of  allotments  for  all  commodities  for  the  fami  which  exceeds 

5  75  per  centum  of  the  farm  cropland;  (vi)  no  cotton  ip  excess 

6  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  fann  shall  be 

7  })lanted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of 

8  an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  followino- 
3  such  sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 

10  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  t)lanted  on  any  fann  from 

11  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased 

12  during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the  producer  on  such 

13  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Secre- 
11  tary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  trans¬ 
it  fei  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is 
10  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 
1"^  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the 
10  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  dhe  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of 
^0  transferring  also  the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  niar- 
keting  (piota  attributaf)le  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 
IS  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment  for  any 
-  year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 

OJ. 

operatoi  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm  for 
such  year:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease, 
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tlie  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  l)e  considered  for  i)nrposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  whieli  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  transferred. 

(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton 
allotment  and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five 
A^ears  following  the  A^ear  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 

(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which 
was  established  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for 
cotton  or  which  operate  to  bring  the  farm  within  the  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotment  provision  for  cotton  shall  cause  the  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm  after  such 
transfer. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  ])rovisions 
for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially 
higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  Avhich 
the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  crop¬ 
land  conversion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
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or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  hut  no  adjust¬ 
ment  shall  he  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  l)y  regulations  authorize  the 
exchange  lietween  fanns  in  the  same  county,  or  between 
farms  in  adjoining  counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any  such  exchange 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a])plication  filed  with  the 
county  committee  1)}"  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms, 
and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  farms  shall  include 
transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commodity. 
The  exchange  shall  he  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonalile,  taking 
into  consideration  the  comparative  productivity  of  the  soil 
for  the  farms  involved  and  other  relevant  factors.  Xo  farm 
from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been 
transferred  shall  he  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  rice 
as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the 
date  of  such  exchange. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall 
apply  only  to  upland  cotton. 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretaiy  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  suiTender 
of  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  history  applicable  to  acre- 
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age  diverted  fi’om  the  production  of  cotton  under  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program.  No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
maining  acreage  allotmeitt  on  the  fami  shall  be  planted  for 
the  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  fam  which  all  or  part 
of  the  allotment  has  been  surrendered.  Any  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  or  acreage  history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the  fore¬ 
going  authority  shall  he  held  in  reserve  in  establishing 
future  national,  State,  coimty,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  bases.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  increase  h}^ 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  the  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
payments  to  he  made  to  producers  under  such  program  who 
surrender  cotton  acreage  and  allotment  history  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  tliis  section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  Commodit}^  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  funds  for  effectuating  payment  to 
producers. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  ‘‘will  be  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
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will  be  ntilizod  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  T^otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops"  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  he  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other 
than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 
been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  hut  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States. 
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(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

‘‘  (a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reseiwe  of 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  re- 
seiwe  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by 
the  Secretaiy  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the 
increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because 
of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve 
acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportiomnent  by  the  Secretary 
shall  l3e  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to 
the  countv  allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas 
coming  into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  he  made 
available  a  sjiecial  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  he  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
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special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States 
to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allot¬ 
ments  on  old  wheat  farms  (that  is,  fanns  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the 
allotment  is  established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  tin* 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  fanns  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  allot¬ 
ment-cropland  ratio  for  the  fann  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 
any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  avail¬ 
able  therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  he  made  only  to  counties  where 
wlieat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an 
alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient 
fainiing  operation  on  the  farm  recpvires  the  allotment  of  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
tlie  farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland 
sul)se(|uent  to  the  1903  crop  year.” 
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1  (4)  Subsection  (1))  of  section  334  is  ainended  to  read 

2  as  follows : 

3  “(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  re- 

4  serve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion- 

5  ment  as  priwided  in  subsection  ((*)  of  this  section,  shall  be 

6  apportioned- by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 

7  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment 

8  ill  each  such  County,  including  for  1966  the  increased  acre- 

9  age  in  the  county  alloted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335, 

10  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  liy  the  Secretary 

11  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base 

12  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop 

13  rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 

14  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

15  (5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  b}^  adding 

16  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

17  “  (i^)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 

18  of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 

19  any  subse(pient  year  shall  be  the  aci-eage  of  wheat  planted, 

20  ^  phis  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 

21  on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 

22  allotment. 

23  '  “  (4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 

24  section  (c) ,  The  fai-m  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and 
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any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  w^heat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been 
planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  deteianined  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  puiq)oses  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  l)e  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on 
the  faiTti  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  ])e  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  establishmg  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment: 
Provided,  That  (i)  for  puiq)Oses  of  computing  the  1966 
allotment  for  any  fann  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  by  7  per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
puting  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be 
decreased  by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a 
voluntary  division  progi’am  nor  a  certificate  program  was 
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1  in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage 

2  allotment  for  such  year;  (hi)  for  pui’poses  of  clause 

3  (ii) ,  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  market- 

4  ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted 

5  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 

6  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 

7  quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with 

8  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 

9  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 

10  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed 

11  after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 

12  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
18  by  7  per  centum;  and  (iv)  for  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and 

14  (h)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  reduction  in  the 

15  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
10  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop-rotation  practices, 
1"^  he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  deter- 

18  mines  to  he  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 

19  to  such  producers.” 

20  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

21  (7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by 

22  striking  out  the  language  “except  as  prescribed  in  the 

23  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (h), 

24  respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

25  (8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
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thereof  the  following:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years.” 


(9)  Section  339  (h)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
Avheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence  “20 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “fifteen 
acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adecpiate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 


increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  l)e  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasona])le  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of- 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops :  Provided,  That 


in  no  event  shall  the  i)ayment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 


otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.” 
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Sec.  502.  Elective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  snch  crops,  section  3791) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follow^s : 

“Sec.  3791).  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  he  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  throngh  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secre- 
,tary  shall  detennine  ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for 
snch  year  which  shall  he  (i)  the  amonnt  of  wheat  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  he  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  hut  the  amount  of  wheat 
included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  he  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels,  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amonnt  of 
wheat  which  he  estimates  will  he  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 
which  the  Secretary  detemiines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  he  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieCe,  insofar 
as  practicahle,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this 
subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for 
such  year  which  shall  he  the  ])ercentage  which  the 
national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  amonnt  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  he 
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determined  for  such  majketing  year  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will 
not  be  in  compliance  with  .the  requirements  of  the  program. 
The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by 
processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five  hundred 
million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  used  duiing  such  year  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  “normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  as  deteimined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 
“projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  sec¬ 
tion  379d  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for 
donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
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1  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  fanii  where  grown,  wheat  pro- 

2  duced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by 

3  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation,  and 

4  wheat  processed  for  uses  deteimined  by  the  Secretary  to  he 

5  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 

6  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning 

7  July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 

8  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 

9  July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1, 

10  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  he  removed  for  sale  or  consimiption 

11  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  bairels  for  aging  except  that  upon 

12  the  giwng  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pur- 

13  chase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 

14  be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for 

15  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond, 

16  or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  ex- 

17  portation,  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  pur- 

18  poses  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the  Ca- 

19  nadian  port.” 

20  (b)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 

21  word  ‘"flour”  the  following :  “  (excluding  flour  clears  not  used 

22  for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)”. 

23  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  sixty  days 

24  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
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l)y  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such 
sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a,  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
reipiire  marketing  eertificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even 
though  the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after 
“Sec.  379g”  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  fi-om  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
sball  indude,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  ])ersons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 
into  food  ])roducts  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such 
ju'ices,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
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1  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  he 

2  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

3  Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 

4  follows : 

5  (1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

6  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar 

7  years  1964  through  1969”. 

8  (2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

9  striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  har- 

10  vest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  re- 

11  spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 

12  1965  through  1969”. 

13  (3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 

34  1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1969”. 

15  Sec.  506.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  sec- 

16  tion  107  of  the  AgTicultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 

17  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

18  “Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 

19  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

20  ( 1 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro- 

21  gram  is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accoin- 

22  panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per 

23  centiun  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Sec- 

24  retary  detemiines  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  acconi- 
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paiiiecl  by  export  certificates  sliall  be  at  sucli  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
deterniines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  ^Yheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  detennines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

‘‘(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  piice  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is 
not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section 
101. 

“  (3)  Price  sui)port  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators. 

“(4)  A  ^cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i) 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  (xV)  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  fann  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescril)e,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  com- 
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plies  with  the  land-use  recpiiremeiits  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustiiieiit  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescrihed  l)y  the  Secretary.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  post¬ 
pone  payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c  (h) ,  hut 
the  producer  shall  not  he  eligiljle  to  receive  price  sup¬ 
port  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘hiational  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  (less  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  crop  ])lanted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c  (a)  of  the 
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Agi’icultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 
“The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  shaiing  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  among  producers  on  the  fann  on  a 
fair  and  ecpiitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  509.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)” 
after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  following  new  sul)paragTaph: 

“(B)  ‘Projected  national  yield’  as  applied  to  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of 
the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  afiecting  such  3field,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs : 

“  ( J)  ‘Projected  county  ^deld’  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
sliall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 
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acre  of  such  crop  in  the  coniity  during;  each  of  the  five  cal¬ 
endar  years  iniinediately  jireceding’  tlie  ^Tar  in  whicli  such 
projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  alniorinal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  ^delds 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (K)  Trojected  farm  yield’  for  aiw  crop  of  wheat  shall 
he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop,  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnonnal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  vield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  fann  yield  he  less  than  the 
normal  ^ueld  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E) 
of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c  (b)  of  the  Agi’icultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  1966  crop,  liy  striking  out  of  the  fifth 
sentence  the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm”  and  suhstituting  therefor  the  words 
“projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 

/ 

date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  inserting  in 
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subsections  (a)  and  (1))  after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it 
appears,  the  word  “knowingly”. 

8ec.  511.  (a)  Ell'ective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  'formal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farai 
times  such  number  of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  such  nund)er  of  acres.” 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  CongTess,  as 
amended,  is  amended  1)}^  changing  the  words  “nonnal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  512.  In  establishing  terms  and  conditions  for  per¬ 
mitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  the 
Secretary  may  take  into  account  the  number  of  feed  units 
per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per 
acre  of  oats  and  rye. 

Sec.  513.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning 
with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1964, 
hy  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be 
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adjusted  ])y  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  compl}- 
fully  with  the  tcriiis  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  this  subtitle.” 

TITLE  VI— CEOPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  (301.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
is  here1)y  repealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
res])cct  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  fanii  programs, 
assisting:  farmers  in  turning:  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses, 
promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources,  estab¬ 
lishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty,  the  Secretary  of  xigriculture  is  authorized  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969  under  which  agreements  would  be  en¬ 
tered  into  witli  i)roducers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement 
sliall  l)e  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with 
respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  five-year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  l)y  will  or  succession  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner:  Provided,  That 
this  ])rovision  shall  not  l)e  construed  to  prohil)it  the  continna- 
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tion  of  an  agreement  hy  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  lias 
once  ))een  entered  into  under  this  section. 

(]))  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert  from  pro¬ 
duction  all  of  one  or  more  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary ; 
(2)  to  cany  out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (here¬ 
inafter  called  “designated  acreage”)  and  maintain  for  the 
agreement  period  practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil, 
water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re¬ 
sources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretajy  may  prescribe;  (3)  to  maintain  in  conserving 
crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree¬ 
ment  period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or 
uses;  (4)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  des¬ 
ignated  acreage  during  the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Secr 
retary,  after  certification  hy  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
vhich  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  or 
harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessarv 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  hy  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  har¬ 
vesting  sul)ject  to  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
payment;  and  (5)  to  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the 
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purposes  of  tlie  program,  including  sucli  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated 
acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  (1) 
bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the 
county  or  area  in  which  the  fann  is  situated  of  estabhshing 
and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses  on  the  desig- 
nated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  he  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program;  and  (2)  make  an  annual 
adjustment  paym.ent  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
adjustment  ])ayments  as  determined  hereunder  shall  l)e  in¬ 
creased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 

appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
} 

of  the  use  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further 
agrees  to  permit,  without  other  com])ensation,  access  to  such 
acreage  by  the  general  public,  during  the  agreement  period, 
for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  appli¬ 
cable  State  and  Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary  may 
make  the  annual  adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the 
agreement  period  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such 
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installments  as  be  (letcnninos  to  be  desirable:  Provided,  That 
for  each  year  any  animal  adjustment  payment  is  made  in 
advance  of  performance,  tbe  annual  adjustment  payment 
shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  Tbe  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  tbe  terms  and  conditions  of  tbe  program. 

(d)  Tbe  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such 
action  will  be  inconsistent  with  tbe  effective  administration 
of  the  program,  use  an  advertising  and  bid  jirocedure  in  de¬ 
termining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  lie  covered  by  agreements. 
Tbe  total  acreage  placed  under  agreement  in  any  county 
shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage 
in  such  county  which  tbe  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adversely  affect  tbe  economy  of  tbe  county. 

(e)  Tbe  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary,  on  tbe  basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  tbe  time  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  of  tbe  crops  or  types  of  crops 
which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  Tbe  estimated  value  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or  individ¬ 
ual  farm  basis  as  be  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with 
a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  tbe  producer  if  tbe 
Secretary  determines  that  such  termination  would  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 
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merits  as  he  may  determine  to  he  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  de¬ 
sirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation 
of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applicable 
to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  under  the 
program  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 
limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  inci'ease  in  the 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  tlie  Sec¬ 
retary  may,  notwithstanding  any  otlier  provision  of  law, 
tnmsfer  funds  api)ro]n'iated  for  carrying  out  the  |)rogram 
to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cro])land  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 
wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or 
water  pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  Avith 
and  at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agreements  entered 
into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines  that 
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the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by  such 
action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
'vsdth  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and 
conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational 
resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  tenns  and 
conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  action. 

(k)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Oommodity  Credit 
Ooi'poration  in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  including  payment  of  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  smns  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program, 
including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Ooiq)oration  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(l)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  dis¬ 
appears  before  receiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  re- 
(luircd  peT-formance,  the  payment  or  compensation  shall. 
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without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  he  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
all  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  of  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascertaining,  by 
measurement  the  acreage  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by 
measurement  or  otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on 
farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  comphance  under  any  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  acreage 
of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shall  he  ascertained  prior  to 
harvest,  and,  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  progi*am,  the  Secretary, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes,  may  pro- 
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1  vide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 

2  the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the 

3  program.’’ 

4  Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

5  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 

6  first  sentence  thereof. 

7  Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agri- 

8  cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 

9  (i)  by  sinking  out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  “1962,  1963, 

10  1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting  “1962  through  1969”  and 

11  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  “1964  or 

12  1965”  and  inserting  “a  1964  through  1969”. 

13  Sec.  704.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1957  (Public  Law 

14  85-127)  ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking*  out  the  last 

15  sentence  thereof. 

16  “Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 

17  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agricufture  and  the  Senate 

18  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  shall  make  a  study 

19  of  the  parity  income  position  of  fanners  and  report  thereon  to 

20  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  The  report  shall 

21  include  a  recommended  formula  for  determining  parity  in- 
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HIGilLIGIiTS :  House  committee  voted  to  import  far^KhiH*  Senate  passed  housing  bill, 
including  title  on  rural  housing.  Semte  committee  reported  disaster  relief  bill, 
^^n.  Bass  favored  enactment  of  new y^ttcn  legislat^n  Rep.  Curtis  urged  thorough 
examination  of  "processing  tax  oiywheat."  House  RulH.s  Committee  deferred  action  on 
ASC  committee  employees’  fringe /benefits  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  11.  R.  9Qll^  the  farm  bill,  p.  D656 _ _ _ 

Rep.  Curtis  ^ked  that  "the  processing  tax  on  wheat  be  th8^ughly  examined 

and  openly  deb^ed"  and  inserted  newsletter  of  the  First  Watio^l  City  Bank 
of  H.  y.  andyS&cretary  Freeman’s  reply,  pp.  l6460-63 

2.  PERSOHNELy^  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  deferred  action 
on  H.  R/  2452,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  A^^  of  1951/ 
the  Ve^rans  ’  Preference  Act  of  1944,  and  the  Classification  Act  of  19^  with 
resp^t  to  employees  of  county  ASC  committees,  p.  d657 

3.  R^EARCH  ANIMALS.  Rep.  Resnick  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to  regulate  th^ 
transportation,  sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be  used  for 
research  purposes  01*  experimentation,  pp.  16428-9 


-  2  - 


4,\wATER.  Rep.  McCaxthy  discussed  the  Nation’s  water  problems  and  said  that  the 
iime  has  come  to  act  and  plan.  pp.  16464-5 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Mon.  the  emergency  h^hway 
reli)^  bill  would  be  brought  up  and  that  on  Tues.  and  the  balance  of  yie 
week  toe  House  would  consider  H.  R.  8283,  the  proposed  Economic  Oppo^unity 
Amendm^ts  of  1965,  and  H.  R.  8856,  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  pf  1954. 
p.  16423^ 


6.  ADJOURNED  ui^l  Mon.,  July  19-  p.  16477 


SENATE 


7. 


HOUSING  LOANS.  Pa)sbed,  54  to  30 ^  with  amendments  H.  R.  7^4,  the  housing  and 
urban  development  Mil,  after  substituting  the  text  of  ^ similar  bill,  S. 

2213  (pp.  16289,  l6fe-304,  16308-23,  16325-50).  Tit^  IX  of  the  bill  would 

provide  a  new  $300, 00^000 -per -yeax  program  of  insur^  housing  loans  under  the 
Farmers  Home  Administr^ion  in  rural  areas. 


8,  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The  P^bl^  Works  Committee  repoz^ed  with  amendments  S.  I861, 
the  proposed  Disaster  Relie)£  Act  of  I965  (S.  Re^.  459)*  P*  18357 

Sen.  Javits  commended  the^nnouncement  th^  the  President  has  "asked  a 
panel  headed  by  the  Secretary  \f  the  Inter i^  to  submit  to  him  within  a  week 
a  report  on  how  the  Federal  Gov^nment  coia^  help  alleviate  the  drought  crisis 
in  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States^"  and  inserted  an  article  on  the 
s ituat ion .  p .  16 385 


9.  SILK;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  as  repoii?^  H.  R.  57^8,  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3-year  period  (until  Nov.  ’J ,  I968)  ^he^xisting  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  yarn  of  silic.  /pp.  1d1R90-1 


10.  TRANSPORTATION.  Conferees  were /Appointed  or^\H.  R.  5401,  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transpoi^tion  system  (^.  16313-4).  House  conferees 
have  already  been  appointed. 


11.  VETERANS’  BENEFITS.  Begai 
educational  and  home-lo5 

pp.  16350-6 


consideration  of  S.  9,  "to 
benefits  similar  to  those 


give  cold  war 
for  World  War 


veterans  J 
II  veterans. 


12.  COTTON.  Sen.  Bass  ez^ressed  hope  that  new  legislation  dould  be  enacted  to 
alleviate  problem^ of  the  cotton  industry  and  inserted  ^  editorial,  "Poor 
Cotton  Farmers?"/  pp.  16375-8  •' 


13*  ELECTRIFICATIC^.  Sen.  Proxmire  commended  and  urged  the  reappointment  of  Joseph 
C.  Swindler yco  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  stated  that  he  h^  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job  v^h  regard  "to  the  regulation  of  the  electric  power  i^ustry, "  and 
inserted /Several  items  on  the  matter,  pp.  16292-5 


FARM  Pl^GRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Comm^tee  "concluded  its  hearings  on  S.  1702,  proposed  Food  and  Agric^iUlture  Act 
of  2:985,  and  other  pending  farm  legislation,  after  receiving  further  t^timony 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman."  p.  d654 


15. 


^KETING.  Sen.  Hruska  expressed  his  opposition  to  enactment  of  S.  985,  th^ 
proposed  paclcaging  and  labeling  bill,  pp.  I6385-7 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  f ariy1)iS|^^l .  House  debated  bill  to  expand 

poverty  program.  Rep.  Purcell  defended  farm  b^l  against  charges  it  would  raise 
thread  prices.  Rep.  Callan  praised  USDi^^  inform^ion  bulletins  listing  foods  in 
/[eavy  supply.  Rep.  Rosenthal  commend^  USDA  regulatory  services. 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Comnaittee  reported  with  araendment  H.  R.  9811,  the 

_ farm  bill  (H.  Rept.  631).  p.  16939 _  _ _ _ 

Rep.  Pu^ell  defended  the  wheat  provisions  of  the  tarm  bill  ^g^insc  crici- 
cism  that/it  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  and  stated  that  ''the 
wheat  certificate  program  would  increase  the  cost  of  all  wheat  proo^cts  to  the 
Americ^  consumer  by  about  $1.60  per  capita  in  an  entire  year."  p.  Is6934 

2.  POVEPOT.  Began  debate  on  H.  R,  8283,  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty  and  ef^^ance 

the  effectiveness  of  prograiTis  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.^^^ 

/p.  16851-912,  16928-9  \ 
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3. \LEGISLATIVE  appropriation  bill,  1966.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  / 

laill,  H.  R.  8775,  which  includes  items  for  the  Government  Printing  Office  an4 
the  Library  of  Congress  (H.  Kept.  630).  pp.  16937-8  / 

4.  CENSuX.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  yoted  to 

report\to  the  full  committee  with  amendment  H.  R.  6183,  to  provide  a^d-decade 
census  ^  population,  unemployment,  and  housing,  pp.  D674-5  / 

5.  RESEARCH,  ^p.  Cleveland  inserted  a  letter  in  support  of  his  bil^  H.  R.  5647, 

to  establisnS^umane  standards  for  the  treatment  of  experiment al^nimals  used  in 
research  financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  p.  16929  y 

6.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  ReX^ived  from  GAO  reports  on  "displacement  or  commercial  dollar 

sales  of  tallow  toNthe  United  Arab  Republic,  Department  State,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  AgencyN^r  International  Development."  p. /i6939 

\  SENATE  / 

7.  RECLAMATION.  The  Interior  smd  Insular  Affairs  Conraattee  reported  with  amendment 

S.  34,  to  make  certain  prov^ions  in  connection ^ith  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit,  Missb^ri  River  Basin  oroject  (S.  Rept.  470).  p.  16747 

8.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular\Af fairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 

S.  1413,  to  provide  for  the  termination  of/Federal  supervision  over  the  property 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Colville  Ilians  located  in  Wash.  State  and  the 
individual  members  thereof  (S.  Rept.^^90).  P.  16747. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cc^^ittee  reported  without  amendment 
S.  1190,  to  provide  that  certain  lirolrac^ns  shall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  Alaska  for  the  use  and/nenefiV  of  the  Univ.  of  Alaska  (S.  Rept.  496). 
p.  16747  /  \ 

The  "Daily  Digest"  states  tb^  the  Interi^  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  R.  R.  903,  to  add  certain  lands  to 
the  Kings  Canyon  National  Pa^TK,  Calif,  p.  D672\ 

9.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  "Dail^Digest"  states  that  the  x^mmerce  Committee  voted  to 

report  (but  did  not  acto^ly  report)  S.  1588,  to  aut^iorize  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  high-speed  grayed  transportation,  p.  D671  \ 

10.  NOMINATION.  The  noimj^ation  of  Harry  R.  Anderson,  Calif .,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Secretary  of  the  p:u:erior,  was  confirmed,  p.  16846  N. 

11.  APPROPRIATIONS,  /deceived  from  this  Department  a  report  on  an  \^erobligation" 

within  the  Department,  p.  16747 

12.  FARM  LABOR./ Sen.  Nelson  inserted  an  article  calling  attention  to  '^fortunate" 

living  c^ditions  of  many  migratory  workers  and  acknowledging  the  ef^rts  being 
made  bjyLabor  Secretary  Wirtz  in  attempting  to  better  these  condition^ 
pp.  1^74-5  \ 

13.  FLO^  CONTROL.  Sen.  Symington  spoke  of  the  flood  damage  in  the  midwest  ana\in 

s^port  of  the  enactment  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  p.  16779 
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July  20,  1965. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

R  E  P  O  R 

together  with 

A  MINORITY  REPORT  AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

[To  accompany  H.ll.  9811] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  3,  strike  out  “Act”  and  insert  “title”. 

Page  8,  line  23,  strike  out  “acrage”  and  insert  “acreage”. 

Page  14,  line  17,  strike  out  “sentence”  and  insert  “sentences”. 

Page  14,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  “Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,”  and  insert  “Act”. 

Page  15,  line  10,  strike  out  “forgo”  and  insert  “forego”. 

Page  17,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  “to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary”  and  insert  “as  provided  in  this  subsection”. 

Page  24,  line  19,  following  “Sec.  405.”  insert  “The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  344  the  following  new  section:  ‘Sec.  344a.” 

Beginning  on  page  25,  line  6,  thro\igh  page  28,  line  21,  insert  quo¬ 
tation  marks  before  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and 
(i),  and  insert  closing  quotation  marks  after  the  period  on  page  28, 
line  22. 

Page  27,  line  11,  strike  out  “operate”  and  insert  “operates’  . 
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Page  53,  line  10,  strike  out  “subtitle.”  and  insert  “title.” 

Page  54,  line  16,  strike  out  the  quotations  marks  before  “Sec.  705.” 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS,  H.R.  9811,  THE  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

H.R.  9811  modifies  and  supersedes  H.R.  7097,  the  original  farm 
bill  proposed  by  the  administration,  and  as  herewith  presented  em¬ 
braces  these  major  provisions: 

Dairy  {title  I). — The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  authorized  in 
the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce  surplus  milk  production  and  stabilize 
the  income  of  dairy  farmers  in  Federal  milk  order  areas  by  removing 
the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain  maximum  production  in  order 
to  preserve  individual  participation  in  the  markets  for  milk  for  fluid 
consumption.  The  dairy  title,  similar  in  many  respects  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  would  assign  to  each 
producer  in  a  milk  order  area  a  fluid  milk  base,  which  would  enable  - 
him  to  receive  the  higher  price  for  milk  consumed  in  fluid  form  on  a 
specified  quantity  of  his  production,  in  lieu  of  a  blended  price  on  total 
production  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  for  manufacturing  into 
butter,  cheese,  powdered  milk,  and  other  milk  products.  This  title 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  omnibus  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

Wool  {title  II). — The  administration’s  proposal  for  changes  in  the 
wool  program,  to  permit  a  system  of  graduated  payments  to  producers 
based  upon  various  levels  of  production,  was  not  approved  by  the 
committee,  which  decided  to  continue  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  through  December  31,  1969.  A  floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  is 
set  on  wool  price  supports. 

Feed  grains  {title  III). — This  title  continues  for  4  years  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  feed  grains  program  for  price-support  loans, 
purchases,  and  in-kind  payments  to  program  participants.  In 
keeping  with  the  price-support  range  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  corn  (with  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye),  it  provides  the  basis  for  support  prices  around  levels  of 
recent  years.  Participants  by  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain 
production  to  conservation  uses  would  receive,  as  in  the  past,  pay¬ 
ments  in  kind  to  help  maintain  income.  Payments  would  be  based 
on  a  percentage  of  price-support  rates,  on  per-acre  yields,  and  on 
acreage  diverted,  as  previously.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
simflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seeds  and  flax,  but  not  to  soybeans. 
However,  under  certain  conditions  soybeans  could  be  grown  on 
permitted  acres  without  loss  of  price-support  payments.  Price- 
support  payments  in  kind  could  be  varied  and  made  only  on  part  of 
the  acreage  planted  for  harvest. 

Cotton  {title  IV) . — The  one-price  cotton  prograna,  wherein  American 
mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign  mills, 
is  extended  for  4  years,  through  1969,  with  modifications.  The  new 
bill  (1)  continues  the  16-miLlion-acre  national  minimum  allotment,  but 
establishes  a  domestic  allotment  within  the  farm  allotment  which  will 
be  not  less  than  65  percent  of  each  farm  allotment,  (2)  requires  at 
least  a  15-percent  reduction  from  farm  acreage  allotment  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program,  (3)  permits  any  producer  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  plant  and  sell  without  penalty  at  the  market  price  an 
unlimited  amount  of  cotton,  (4)  provides  loans  to  cooperators  at  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price  (for  1966, 
21  cents),  available  on  the  actual  production  of  cooperators,  (5) 
payments  will  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the  projected  yield  of  acreage 
within  the  domestic  allotment  actually  planted,  such  payments  to 
include  price  support  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  a  pound  in  1966  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  retired  acreage  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate  on 
the  projected  yield  of  acreage  retired,  the  farmer  being  required  to 
retire  15  percent  of  his  effective  allotment  and  having  the  option  of 
retiring  an  additional  20  percent  of  his  total  allotment,  (6)  allotted  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  released  by  a  farmer  not  wanting  to  plant  cotton  in  a  given 
year  could  not  be  reapportioned  to  other  farmers  outside  the  county, 
and  farmers  receiving  reapportioned  acreage  would  not  be  eligible  for 
land  retirement  payments,  although  they  remain  eligible  for  price- 
support  loans  and  payments,  (7)  the  Secretary,  with  payments  per 
acre  up  to  25  percent  higher  than  payments  for  renting  out  of  acres 
under  the  cropland  adjustment  title  of  the  bill,  could  acquire  and 
permanently  retire  the  cotton  allotment  on  a  farm  where  the  owner 
agrees  to  enter  into  such  a  contract,  (8)  sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage 
allotments  between  farmers  is  authorized  within  a  county,  or  in  other 
counties  in  the  same  state  if  producers  in  the  selling  county  vote  to 
do  so,  (9)  cotton  farmers  could  assign  their  direct  payments  to  private 
lending  agencies  in  obtaining  production  loans,  (10)  and  exchange  of 
cotton  and  rice  allotments  would  be  permitted,  under  certain  cir- 

CXlHiS  tOdlCGS 

Wheat  {title  V). — This  title  authorizes  continuation  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  wheat  certificate  program  for  4  years  with  modifications  from 
current  provisions  aimed  at  boosting  wheat  farmers’  income  by  about . 
$150  mifiion  a  year,  reducing  Governnient  costs,  and  providing  more 
freedom  in  the  marketing  system.  Basically,  it  would  call  for  a  wheat 
operation  for  the  1965  through  1969  period  similar  to  that  in  effect  for 
1964  through  1965  crops.  The  significant  change  from  current 
operations  would  provide  for  price  support  for  wheat  with  domestic 
certificates  at  or  near  100  percent  of  parity  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
export  certificates  to  supplement  wheat  farmers’  income.  The 
support  price  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  use  woxdd  be  increased 
about  50  cents  per  bushel  to  around  $2.50.  This  increase  would  be 
accomplished  by  higher  value  domestic  certificates  which  are  issued 
to  producers  to  supplement  their  wheat  prices  and  which  are  sub¬ 
sequently  purchased  by  domestic  wheat  users  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  used.  Another  change  would  permit  producers  to 
voluntarily  divert  a  higher  percentage  of  their  allotments. 

Cropland  adjustment  {title  F/).— Under  this  title  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  long-range  contracts  with  farmers 
calling  for  conversion  of  unneeded  cropland  into  vegetative  coyer, 
water  storage  facilities  or  other  soil,  water,  wildlife  or  forest  conserving 
uses  Contracts  could  run  from  5  to  10  years  and  the  signup  period 
would  run  from  1965  through  1969.  Payments  under  such  contracts 
would  be  at  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  expected  that 
about  8  million  acres  per  year  would  be  added  to  this  program  untu 
it  reaches  its  peak  participation  of  40  million  acres  in  1970.  Primary 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  conversion  of  acreage  now  being 
devoted  to  the  production  of  surplus  crops,  but  whole  farms  would  be 
eligible  for  participation.  The  Secretary  would  have  authority  to 
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limit  participation  in  a  community  if  he  found  adverse  economic 
effects  were  occurring.  The  Secretary  could  make  lump-sum  pay¬ 
ments  reflecting  the  total  Government  rental  payments  due  to  be 
paid  during  the  life  of  the  contract.  He  also  could  pay  a  special 
bonus  to  farmers  willing  to  provide  free  public  access  for  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping.  He  could  pay  to  cities  or  other  local  govern¬ 
mental  units  an  amount  not  to  exceed  that  otherwise  due  participating 
farmers,  if  the  city  or  local  governmental  unit  purchases  farmland  for 
a  public  purpose.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this  program, 
a  farmer  must  have  owned  his  farm  for  at  least  5  years,  unless  the 
farm  was  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase  from  a  farmer  already 
in  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

Miscellaneous  {title  VII). — This  final  title  would: 

1.  Expand  a  system  of  farmer  certification  of  compliance  with 
the  acreage  provisions  of  various  programs,  except  for  tobacco 
and  peanuts.  This  has  been  successfully  carried  out  on  a  pilot 
basis  during  the  last  2  years.  It  woidd  reduce  administrative 
costs  in  operating  acreage  programs. 

2.  Extend  the  present  authority  through  December  31,  1969, 
for  growers  to  lease  tobacco  allotments  to  other  farmers. 

3.  Make  permanent  the  exemption  of  “boiled  peanuts”  in  the 
definition  of  peanuts  in  the  acreage  allotment,  marketing  quota, 
and  price-support  programs. 

4.  Authorize  a  study  on  the  parity  of  income  position  of 
farmers,  to  obtain  more  definitive  information  of  the  true  income 
status  of  farmers  relative  to  other  segments  of  the  economy. 
While  parity  prices  and  the  parity  ratio  are  a  useful  relative 
guide  to  the  prices  farmers  receive,  they  do  not  reflect  farmers’ 
income  position  considering  increased  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Government  income  supplements,  mortgage  debt  ratio  to  income, 
and  other  factors  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  farm  income. 

H.R.  7097,  the  administration’s  original  omnibus  farm  bill,  con¬ 
tained  a  certificate  program  for  rice  very  similar  to  the  program  now 
in  operation  for  wheat.  This  is  an  approach  that  might  retain  benefits 
for  rice  producers  whUe  bringing  down  Government  costs  which  under 
the  present  rice  production  and  price  stabilization  program  are  running 
at  approximately  $180  million  a  year,  or  half  the  gross  farm  value  of 
the  rice  crop.  However,  the  testimony  before  the  committee  showed 
almost  unanimous  opposition  from  the  rice  industry.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  not  included  the  administration  rice  proposal  in  H.R. 
9811.  It  is  recognized  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  new  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  take  all  steps  necessary  under  existing 
law  to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  existing  rice  program. 

Also  not  included  in  H.R.  9811  is  the  administration  proposal  for 
voluntary  allotment  acreage  lease  and  sale  between  farmers  for  num¬ 
erous  crops  under  various  farm  programs,  although  such  authority  in 
modified  form  is  included  for  cotton. 

.COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

Ail  the  committee  amendments  are  technical  or  clerical  in  nature. 
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STATEMENT 

Agriculture  has  advanced  on  a  broad  front  during  recent  years. 
Tlie  downtrend  in  farm  income,  which  marked  the  middle  and  late 
1950’s,  has  been  reversed. 

Farm  income  is  higher. 

Grain  surpluses  have  been  cut  dramatically. 

Exports  of  farm  products  are  at  record  levels. 

More  land  has  been  protected  for  posterity. 

Consumer  food  prices  have  been  reasonable. 

Food  distribution  programs  have  been  expanded. 

But  the  farmer  still  is  far  away  from  a  parity  position  with  our 
citizens  in  industry  and  commerce.  He  is  not  sharing  equitably  in 
our  prosperity.  The  low-earning  position  of  agriculture  poses  dangers 
to  the  total  economic  structure  and  is  a  challenge  to  the  Nation. 

Reahzed  net  farm  income  in  1965  is  expected  to  be  about  $13.5 
billion,  the  highest  since  the  Korean  conflict.  This  is  being  achieved 
by  determined  and  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  administration. 

However,  the  financial  position  of  the  commercial  farmers  who 
produce  over  90  percent  of  our  food  and  fiber  continues  precarious. 
Their  debts  have  increased  by  50  percent  since  1960.  These  debts 
are  twice  what  they  were  10  years  ago.  Despite  gains  under  recent 
Government  policies,  farm  prices  in  1964  were  15  percent  below  what 
they  were  17  years  ago.  The  farmer  earned  in  1964  on  the  average 
about  $1.05  per  hour,  less  than  the  national  minimum  wage  and  far 
less  than  the  $2.61  average  now  prevailing  for  industrial  workers. 

There  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  without  Government  farm 
programs,  agriculture  today  would  be  bankrupt.  These  programs  are 
vital.  They  are  helping  greatly,  but  they  have  not  broken  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  upon  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  is  increasing  his  mortgages,  he  is  going  deeper  into  debt, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  modernize  his  equipment  and  operations,  so 
that  he  may  improve  his  efficiency  and  stay  in  business  at  the  prices 
he  receives  for  what  he  produces.  Our  consumers  of  food  and  fiber 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  increasing  efficiencies,  and  of  his  struggles. 

Consumers  are  spending  less  of  their  income  on  food  than  ever 
before.  Food  costs  in  America  are  smaller  in  relation  to  family  income 
than  in  any  other  nation. 

The  weakness  of  the  farmer’s  position  in  the  marketplace  is  shown  by 
figures  on  food  purchases.  Expenditures  per  person  for  food  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  $105  from  1950  to  1964.  Marketing 
firms — that  is,  the  people  and  businesses  operating  between  the  farm 
gate  and  the  retail  food  counter — received  $104  of  the  $105  extra 
spent  by  the  consumer.  Farmers  received  only  $1  of  the  extra  $105. 
Actually,  farmers  today  are  getting  less  for  the  wheat  in  a  very  much 
higher  priced  loaf  of  bread  than  they  received  15  years  ago. 

This  is  a  very  serious  situation  for  our  farmers,  especially  whenwe 
consider  the  great  increases  that  have  occurred  in  the  cost  of  things 
they  must  buy  to  make  their  crops.  In  1950  the  farmer  sold  1,185 
bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  a  30-  to  39-belt  horsepower  tractor  which 
then  could  be  had  for  $2,370;  now  it  takes  2,053  bushels  of  wheat  to 
pay  for  the  same  horsepower  tractor  which  in  1964  carried  a  pricetag 
of  $3,470. 
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H.R.  9811 — the  omnibus  farm  bill — seeks  to  consolidate  the  gains 
made  in  agricultural  income  during  the  last  few  years  and  to  provide 
new  tools  to  extend  and  expand  these  gains,  in  a  way  to  best  serve 
our  farmers,  our  consumers,  and  our  Nation.  It  is  designed  to  meet 
important  problems  of  city  and  town  people  as  well  as  those  of  farmers. 
It  will: 

Reduce  program  costs. 

Assure  continuing  abundant  production  of  food  and  fiber  at  favor¬ 
able  prices  to  consumers. 

Make  farm  commodity  programs  more  effective  in  balancing 
supply  with  demand  and  improve  the  incomes  of  family  farmers. 

Maintain  and  increase  farmers’  purchasing  power  for  industrial 
products. 

Enable  cities,  counties,  and  States  to  acquire  farmland  for  open 
space,  natural  beauty,  recreation,  and  help  in  the  drive  against 
pollution  of  air  and  water. 

Provisions  for  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat — the  three  major 
longtime  surplus  commodities — would  enable  farmers  to  hold  vm- 
needed  acreage  out  of  production,  permit  domestic  markets  to  carry 
out  more  normal  marketing  activities,  and  keep  U.S.  production 
competitive  in  world  markets.  Farmers’  incomes  would  be  protected 
by  price  supports  and  bolstered  through  certificates  and  payments. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  would  supplement  the  com¬ 
modity  acreage  diversion  programs  by  providing  more  permanent 
and  less  costly  retirement  of  land  from  production  with  the  added 
feature  of  encouraging  new  uses  for  retired  land. 

The  dairy  provisions  would  help  farmers  reduce  surplus  milk 
production  and  stabilize  their  income. 

The  wool  incentive  program  would  be  extended  in  line  with  the 
current  program. 

Farm  commodity  and  other  programs  which  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
seeks  to  strengthen  form  the  base  of  income  stability  for  the  Nation’s 
agriculture.  Without  these  programs  economic  studies  indicate  net 
farm  income  would  be  cut  in  half. 

H.R.  9811,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
ever  developed  by  this  committee,  does  not  do  all  for  the  food  and 
fiber  producers  of  this  Nation  that  the  committee  would  like  to  do 
at  this  time.  It  also  involves  costs  to  the  Government  higher  than  is 
desirable  from  a  budgetary  standpoint. 

In  general  the  committee  adopted  provisions  which  will  hold  farm 
income  at  current  or  higher  levels  while  bringing  about  some  reduction 
in  Government  costs.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  equitable  bill  in  view  of 
many  conflicting  interests.  The  committee  sought  to  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  further.  But  it  found  that  usually  an  alternative  that 
would  save  $100  million  for  the  Government  would  reduce  farm  income 
by  $200  to  $300  million,  or  even  more. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  is  convinced  that  unless  we  maintain 
farm  income  at  more  equitable  levels,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
most  progressive  farmers  will  find  their  debt  position  intolerable  and 
will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  with  very  serious  repercussions  in  the 
economic  and  social  orders  of  the  Nation. 
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TITLE  I— DAIRY 

This  title* would  provide  authority  for  a  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan 
in  the  75  Federal  milk  marketing  areas.  It  would  encouraged  a 
reduction  in  surplus  milk  production  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
dairy  producers’  incomes.  Adoption  of  the  plan  is  optional  with  each 
market  order  area  and  could  be  put  into  effect  only  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  referendum  on  the  matter. 

Provisions  are: 

1.  Establishment  of  class  I  (fluid  milk)  base  for  each  dairy 
producer  in  a  Federal  order  market. 

2.  Producers  would  receive  the  higher  “fluid  milk  price”  on 
the  base  rather  than  in  a  blend  price  on  all  production. 

3.  The  provisions  woifld  become  effective  in  each  order  area 
only  if  approved  by  producers  voting  individually  in  a  referendum. 

4.  Class  I  bases  could  be  retained  by  producers  during  periods 
when  production  is  below  the  base. 

5.  Transfer  of  class  I  bases  among  producers  would  be  per¬ 
mitted. 

6.  New  producers  and  hardship  cases  would  share  in  the  ex¬ 
panded  growth  of  class  I  markets. 

7.  Other  corrections  would  be  made  in  the  operation  of  milk 
marketing  orders. 

8.  Provisions  of  this  title  would  be  effective  through  December 
31,  1969. 

Need  for  legislation 

It  would  remove  the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  maintain  maximum 
production  in  order  to  preserve  their  individual  participation  in  the 
markets  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 

In  milk-order  areas,  producers  receive  a  blend  price  for  their  milk 
which  is  made  up  of  a  high  price  for  milk  for  fluid  uses  and  a  lower 
price  for  nonfluid  uses,  primarily  manufacturing  purposes.  As  the 
proportion  of  milk  used  for  nonfluid  purposes  increases,  the  blend 
price  decreases.  When  this  happens,  farmers  increase  their  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  maintain  their  income.  As  a  result,  the  milk  surplus 
climbs  higher. 

Under  this  title,  each  dairy  farmer  would  receive  the  higher  fluid 
price  on  his  base.  Milk  produced  above  the  base  would  be  priced  at 
the  lower  “manufacturing”  level. 

Under  this  plan,  one  farmer’s  siuplus  production  would  have  less 
effect  on  the  price  and  income  of  other  farmers. 

Program  results 

Title  I  of  the  omnibus  bill  offers  the  opportunity  for  increased 
producer  income  by  eliminating  the  provisions  which  currently  require 
uneconomic  production. 

The  cost  for  operation  of  the  dairy  price-support  program  should  be 
slightly  reduced  from  the  $360  million  level  in  the  ciurent  fiscal  year, 
as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  new  dairy  provision. 

Statistics 

The  following  table  lists  the  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  with 
total  class  I  and  total  milk  delivers  for  1963  and  1964,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  deliveries  which  went  for  class  I  uses. 


Table  1. — Producer  milk  deliveries  to  handlers  regulated  under  Federal  orders  and  deliveries  used  in  class  I,  196^  and  1963  • 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  101. — This  section  would  substitute  for  clause  (d)  in  sub- 
paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)(B)(d),  a  new  clause  (d)  which 
retains  all  of  the  present  authority  to  include  so-caUed  base-surplus 
or  base-excess  provisions  in  milk  marketing  orders  and,  in  addition, 
would  expressly  provide  authority  to  make  provision  in  marketing 
orders  to  adjust  payments  to  producers  and  associations  of  producers 
to  reflect  current  marketings  of  their  milk  in  relation  to  sales  of  milk 
in  any  use  classification  or  classifications  during  a  prior  representative 
period  of  time  which  need  not  be  limited  to  1  year.  The  additional 
authority  also  would  provide  that  if  a  producer  holding  a  base  alloca¬ 
ted  under  such  new  authority  reduces  his  marketings  as  compared 
with  his  base  period  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely 
affect  his  history  of  production  and  marketing  in  such  prior  period  for 
the  determination  of  future  bases. 

TRANSFER 

It  would  further  provide  that  such  allocations  to  producers  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  It  would  also  provide  that  if 
any  increase  in  class  I  base  results  from  increased  consumption  of 
class  I  milk  or  from  forfeiture  or  surrender  of  previously  established 
class  I  bases,  any  such  increase  shall  first  be  made  available  to  new 
producers  and  to  alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity  among  producers. 

HARDSHIP  CASES 

Hardship  would  occur  where  a  farmer’s  milk  production  was 
abnormally  low  during  the  base  forming  period  as  a  result  of  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control.  For  example,  a  farmer  may  have  been 
forced  to  sell  part  of  his  herd  during  the  base  forming  period  because 
his  sons  were  in  the  military  service.  Consequently,  his  base  would  be 
relatively  small  and  inadequate  upon  his  sons’  return  to  the  farm. 

Other  circumstances  which  might  be  considered  as  hardships 
during  the  base' forming  period  include:  (1)  A  producer  who  was  in 
his  first  year  of  production  during  the  base  period  and  subsequently 
had  increased  herd  size,  et  cetera,  to  planned  levels;  (2)  disease  in 
herd;  (3)  sons  away  at  college;  (4)  reduced  marketings  due  to  pesticide 
residues  and  condemnation  of  milk. 

PRODUCER  BASES 

The  new  clause  (d)  would  provide  authority  to  include  “quota”  or 
“base”  provisions  in  Federal  milk  orders  under  which  the  higher 
values  of  the  preferred  sales  under  an  order  would  be  distributed  only 
to  those  producers  who  supplied  milk  to  the  marketing  area  in  the 
“base”  period.  Bases  would  be  assigned  to  such  producers  based  on 
their  respective  marketings  in  the  base  period.  Milk  marketed  by  a 
producer  in  excess  of  his  allocation  would  not  share  in  class  I  sales 
and  the  producer  would  receive  only  the  surplus  value  for  such  excess 
regardless  of  its  use.  Producers  not  having  such  a  base  would  not 
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share  in  the  class  I  sales  of  the  market.  They  could,  however,  obtain 
a  base  if  transfers  of  existing  bases  were  authorized  under  the  order 
or  in  the  event  of  an  increase  in  the  total  class  I  sales  in  the  market  or 
the  abandonment  of  bases  by  other  producers,  such  producers  could 
be  assigned  a  base  representing  part  of  such  increase  or  abandoned 
bases. 

REFERENDUM 

Section  101  also  would  add,  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  8c(5),  a  new  provision  to  the  effect  that  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  8c  (19),  order  provisions  under  the  new  sub- 
paragraph  (d)  shall  not  become  effective  in  a  marketing  order  unless 
such  provisions  are  separately  approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum 
in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have  one  vote,  and  may  be 
terminated  separately  whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
provisions  should  be  terminated  as  otherwise  provided  in  subpara¬ 
graph  8c(15)(B)  for  the  termination  of  a  complete  order.  This 
provision  would  prevent  bloc  voting  by  cooperatives  for  their  members 
in  a  referendum  on  whether  such  separately  considered  provisions 
should  be  made  a  part  of  an  order  or  retained  in  an  order.  It  also 
would  provide  that  disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions 
under  the  new  subparagraph  (d)  is  not  to  be  considered  disapproval 
of  the  entire  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order. 

MANUFACTURING  MILK 

Section  102. — This  section  would  add  to  section  8c(5)  of  the  act 
a  new  paragraph  (H)  which  makes  it  clear  that  orders  applicable 
to  milk  and  its  products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used 
for  manufacturing.  Section  102  also  would  amend  section  8c(18)  of 
the  act  by  inserting  after  the  words  “marketing  area”  in  both  places 
where  they  occur  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufac¬ 
turing  milk,  the  production  area”  to  make  it  clear  that  the  standards 
of  8c(18)  would  be  applicable  to  marketing  orders  dealing  solely  with 
manufacturing  milk  on  a  production  area  basis.  These  amendments 
are  designed  to  eliminate  any  question  as  to  whether  a  marketing 
order  relating  to  milk  and  its  products  can  be  established  dealing 
solely  with  manufacturing  milk  and  also  to  eliminate  any  question 
that  the  pricing  standards  applicable  to  such  an  order  would  be  those 
set  forth  in  section  8c(18)  on  a  production  area  basis.  _ 

Section  103.- — This  section  would  limit  the  period  within  which  the 
authority  granted  by  the  amendments  specified  in  the  bill,  with  respect 
to  marketing  orders,  would  remain  effective  to  the  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969.  After  December  31,  1969,  the  several  authorities 
for  provisions  in  marketing  orders  provided  by  this  biU  would  ter¬ 
minate.  However,  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  would  not  be  affected 
thereby  and  marketing  order  provisions  based  upon  such  presently 
existing  authority  would  remain  unaffected  thereby. 

PRODUCER-HANDLERS 

Section  IO4. — This  section  would  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  alter  the  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the  existing 
act. 
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In  the  course  of  hearings  on  this  legislation  the  committee  heard 
considerable  testimony  from  producer-handlers  of  mUk.  Some  of 
these  handlers  sell  milk  into  and  some  sell  outside  of  Federal  order 
markets.  Their  position  was  one  of  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
almost  solely  on  the  basis  that  it  might  be  deemed  to  subject  them  to 
future  requirements  in  order  areas  that  they  supply  only  an  assigned 
share  of  the  fluid  milk  sales  in  such  areas  or  be  subjected  to  pooling 
penalties. 

Traditionally  all  Federal  orders  have  exempted  producer-handlers 
from  such  requirements  and  have  limited  regulation  to  those  require¬ 
ments  designed  to  guarantee  that,  as  sellers  of  fluid  class  I  milk, 
producer-handlers  use  their  own  production  as  a  source  of  supply 
without  substantial  use  of  the  production  of  other  dairymen. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  approves  of  the 
practice  of  keeping  the  producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open 
to  dairy  farmers  without  unduly  burdensome  restrictions  and  that  this 
legislation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  justification  for  producer- 
handler  inclusion  in  the  pooling  requirements  of  any  Federal  order. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill. 

This  section  means  that  this  legislation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reason  for,  nor  as  any  new  legal  authority  to  include  producer- 
handlers  in  the  pooling  arrangements  of  Federal  market  orders  and 
that  if  justification  and  legal  authority  for  such  inclusion  did  not 
exist  prior  to  enactment  of  this  legislation,  it  will  not  exist  thereafter 
by  virtue  of  any  provision  of  this  bill. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  disapproval  of  certain  admin¬ 
istrative  restrictions  on  producer-handlers  that  have  grown  up  under 
the  act  such  as  levying  of  assessments  on  milk  produced  over  a  period, 
of  1  year,  because  of  a  violation  which  occurred  on  a  single  day  and 
restrictions  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle,  barns,  and  milking 
parlors,  or  on  the  manner  in  which  business  is  conducted.  Other  than 
those  restrictions  which  are  necessary  to  define  and  maintain  the 
status  of  producer-handlers. 

At  the  same  time  we  disapprove  of  special  treatment  for  sellers  of 
milk  and  milk  products,  however  large  or  small,  who  do  not  confine 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  their  sales  to  their  own  production  of  milk  or 
of  special  treatment  for  those  producer-handlers  who,  singly  or  in  the 
aggregate,  have  a  volume  of  sales,  which  represents  a  substantial 
enough  portion  of  the  sales  in  a  federally  ordered  market  to  substan¬ 
tially  disrupt  the  operation  of  the  order  to  the  detriment  of  other 
dairymen  in  that  market. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

§ 

Summary 

This  title  amends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to 
continue  the  authority  for  a  program  of  incentive  payments  on  wool 
and  mohair. 

Provisions  would: 

1.  Continue  the  wool  and  mohair  program  for  4  years  through 
December  31,  1969. 

2.  Set  a  minimum  support  level  at  77  percent  of  parity. 
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Changes  from  present  program 

This  title  would  increase  the  minimum  level  of  support  to  77  percent 
of  parity  from  the  60-percent  minimum  in  the  National  Wool  Act. 

Based  on  the  June  1965  parity  price,  this  would  be  64.1  cents  per 
pound. 

The  support  level  for  wool  has  been  62  cents  per  pound  since  the 
payment  program  became  effective  in  1955.  As  the  parity  price  has 
steadily  increased,  this  support  price  has  been  a  declining  percentage 
of  the  parity  price — from  106  percent  in  1955  to  74  percent  in  June 
1965.  The  higher  minimum  support  level  would  provide  a  support 
price  which  would  reflect  increases  in  parity  prices  and  help  cover 
higher  costs  of  production. 

Need  jor  legislation 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  for  incentive  payments  on  wool 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  would  leave  only  a  loan 
program  as  a  means  of  supporting  wool  prices.  This  did  not  prove  a 
satisfactory  method  in  the  past  as  U.S.  production  piled  up  in  Govern¬ 
ment  inventories  while  U.S.  consumption  was  filled  increasingly  by 
foreign  wool  and  synthetic  fibers. 

The  United  States  uses  more  wool  than  it  produces.  Since  the 
United  States  is  on  an  import  basis,  world  market  prices  largely  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  level  for  domestic  wool.  U.S.  producers  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  lower  cost  producing  areas.  The  payment  method  has 
proved  to  be  a  practical  means  of  providing  price  assistance  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  while  permitting  domestic  wool  to  compete  with  foreign  wool 
and  synthetic  fibers. 


Program  results 

At  the  present  level  of  production,  payments  on  wool  amount  to 
about  $2.6  million  for  each  1  cent  the  support  price  is  above  the 
national  average  of  prices  received  by  growers.  Thus,  increasing  the 
support  level  from  62  to  64.1  cents  a  pound  would  increase  both  pro¬ 
ducer  income  and  costs  by  about  $5.5  million. 

Payments  made  since  the  incentive  program  has  been  in  effect  are 
summarized  below: 


1 

Total 

payment* 

{thoueands) 

i955 _ 

_ $57,614 

1956 _ 

_  51,  915 

1957 _ 

_  16,  104 

1958 _ 

_  85,  143 

1959 _ 

_  53, 865 

Total 

payment* 

Year  * — Continued  (thomand*) 

1960  _ $59,  490 

1961  _  56,  895 

1962  _ 2  39^  992 

1963  _  27,  200 

1964  _  21,  100 


1  Marketing  year,  April-March,  except  1063  and  1964.  Data  for  1963  represent  payments  for  9  months  ’ 
April-December,  and  1964  payments  were  lor  the  calendar  year. 

Includes  pa*ments  of  $797,000  on  mohair. 


As  noted  in  the  table,  payments  on  mohair  were  made  in  only 
one  year,  1962.  If  mohair  payments  are  required  in  the  future, 
payments  will  increase  about  $300,000  for  each  1  cent  the  support 
price  exceeds  the  national  average  price. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  201. — This  section  would  extend  the  period  during  which 
prices  of  wool  and  mohair  are  to  be  supported  to  December  31,  1969. 

Sections  202  and  203. — These  sections  amend  section  703  of  the 
Wool  Act  so  as  to  raise  the  present  minimum  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  from  60  percent  to  77  percent  of  parity. 

TITLE  III— FEED  GRAINS 
Summary 

This  title  continues  the  successful  voluntary  feed  grain  program  for 
4  more  years  (1966  through  1969  crops).  It  provides,  as  in  the  past, 
for  price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  in-kind  payments  to  program 
participants.  In  keeping  the  price  support  range  at  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  for  corn  (with  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye)  it  provides  the  basis  for  support  prices  around  levels  of 
recent  years.  Participants  by  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain 
production  to  conservation  uses  would  receive  payments  in  kind  to 
help  maintain  income.  Provisions  include: 

1.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum  are  included,  and  (if  designated  by  the 
Secretary)  barley.  Oats  and  rye  also  may  be  included  but  only  as  a 
substitute  for  wheat  acreage. 

2.  Malting  barley  may  be  exempted  from  diversion  requirements 
as  in  the  past. 

3.  If  feed  grain  producers  wish  price  support,  they  must  participate 
in  the  feed  grain  program  to  the  minimum  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  previous  programs,  this  has  been  20  percent  of  their 

'  base. 

4.  Price  support  for  corn  will  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  and  at 
comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

5.  In  addition  to  price  support  loans  and  purchases,  price  payments 
in  kind  would  be  made  to  participators  on  such  part  of  their  base  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  program  effective.  In  a  change  from  previous 
programs  (under  certain  conditions),  soybeans  could  be  planted  in 
lieu  of  feed  grains  for  price  support  payment  purposes. 

6.  Farmers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  their  feed  grains 
because  of  some  natural  disaster  will  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  same 
program  benefits  as  if  they  had  planted. 

7.  Payments  for  diverting  acreage  from  feed  grain  to  conservation 
uses  would  be  up  to  50  percent  of  the  county  price  support  rate  for 
the  normal  production  of  the  commodity  as  under  previous  programs. 

8.  The  yields  on  which  diversion  payments  would  be  computed 
would  be  the  yield  expected  on  the  farm  in  the  current  year  rather 
than  being  tied  to  a  historical  5-year  average.  This  will  bring 
program  yields  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  actual  yields. 

9.  As  in  previous  years  under  certain  conditions,  the  diverted  acreage 
could  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sun¬ 
flower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax  at  reduced  payment  rates 

10.  Producers  could  plant  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acreages  and 
feed  grain  on  their  wheat  acreages  as  under  the  1965  program. 

11.  To  assure  that  benefits  will  be  commensurate  with  compliance 
rendered,  more  flexibility  in  determining  payments  earned  is  provided. 
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12.  Up  to  50  percent  of  the  estimated  diversion  payments  could  be 
made  at  time  of  sign-up. 

13.  The  provision  that  the  established  acreage  of  conserving  crops 
on  the  farm  must  be  maintained,  is  continued. 

14.  The  existing  authority  for  minimum  resale  prices  of  CCC-owned 
feed  grains  is  continued. 

Changes  Jrom  previous  program 

Barley  would  be  included  only  if  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Barley  stocks  are  near  desirable  levels  and  there  is  less  need  for 
acreage  reduction. 

Price  support  payments-in-kind  can  be  varied  and  made  only  on  a 
part  of  the  acres  planted  for  harvest.  This  would  provide  the  me¬ 
chanism  to  make  payments  to  participants  according  to  the  degree  of 
participation.  The  authority  to  make  payments  on  only  part  of  the 
acres  planted — such  as  50  percent  of  the  base  but  not  in  excess  of  the 
acres  planted — would  provide  the  added  flexibility  to  permit  the 
I  channeling  of  funds  to  those  farms  making  the  greater  contribution 
to  the  surplus  reduction. 

In  order  to  obtain  needed  supplies  of  soybeans,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  producers  to  substitute  soybeans  for  feed  grains  on  their 
permitted  feed  grain  acreage  (but  not  on  diverted  acreage)  and  stUl 
earn  then*  price-support  payments  on  feed  grains.  This  would  give 
farmers  added  flexibility  in  their  planning  with  the  opportunity  to 
maximize  their  income.  At  the  same  time,  it  could  be  used  to  en¬ 
courage  production  of  a  commodity  which  has  continued  to  outpace 
market  needs  while,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  production  of  unneeded 
feed  grains. 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and  price-support  payments 
could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
would  be  removed.  Land  value  is  not  always  a  fair  criteria  of  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity.  Land  in  suburban  areas  is  higher  priced  while  not 
necessarily  as  a  result  of  superior  productiveness.  In  any  event,  these 
payments  would  be  directly  related  to  the  farm’s  productive  ability 
since  they  would  be  based  on  the  farm  expected  yields. 

Need  for  legislation 

i  The  feed  grain  program  during  the  last  4  years  has  increased  pro- 
^  ducer  income  $3  billion  above  the  level  under  the  previous  program. 
It  has  reduced  the  feed  grain  stocks  more  than  30  million  tons  from 
the  record  high  85-million-ton  level  at  the  end  of  1960  crop-marketing 
seasons.  It  has  kept  Government  costs  down  from  what  they  would 
have  been  i^  the  surplus  had  continued  to  rise.  Each  year  it  has 
encomaged  new  record  levels  of  feed  grain  exports  mth  little  or  no 
Government  subsidy  costs.  It  has  promoted  stability  in  the  feed 
grain  and  hvestock  and  poultry  sectors  of  agriculture. 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted  for  1966,  it  would  be  necessary  to  return 
to  the  program  of  the  1950’s.  Existing  legislation  provides  that 
prices  be  supported  between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  but  at  such 
level  as  will  result  in  not  increasing  CCC  stocks.  This  would  mean  a 
support  of  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,,  with  no  protection 
against  a  renewed  surplus  buildup. 

Feed  grain  acreage  would  return  to  levels  of  1959  and  1960  which 
would  produce  crops  well  in  excess  of  market  requirements.  Even 
though  utilization  might  increase  because  of  heavy  supplies  and  low 

50-966  0—65 - 2 
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prices,  the  surplus  would  probably  climb  by  as  much  as  15  million 
tons.  Two  years  of  this  would  offset  the  surplus  reduction  achieved 
during  the  past  4  years  and  completely  nullify  the  effort  to  reduce 
Government  costs. 

Lower  prices  would  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  farm  income  with  the 
value  of  the  corn  crop  pulled  to  below  $5  billion.  Livestock  would 
expand  rapidly,  demoralizing  market  prices. 

Program  results 

The  feed  grains  title  of  this  biU  wiU  mean  continued  improvement  in 
feed  grain  farmers’  incomes.  Returns  to  feed  grain  producers  have 
increased  each  year  under  the  past  voluntary  programs.  In  1964, 
the  value  of  the  crop  (including  payment)  totaled  $6.7  billion,  and  it 
wiU  be  higher  in  1965.  In  the  absence  of  this  legislation,  returns  to  the 
producers  would  drop  by  at  least  a  billion  dollars.  There  would  be 
no  feed  grain  program,  and  we  would  return  to  the  conditions  of  the 
late  1950’s.  Price  support  would  be  not  less  than  50  percent  of  parity 
so  as  not  to  add  to  Government  stocks.  This  would  mean  corn  at 
75  to  80  cents  per  bushel. 

As  compared  to  a  continuation  of  the  program  of  the  late  1950’s,  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  programs  have  reduced  ultimate  costs  to  the 
Government  by  over  $2  biUion.  •  The  authority  provided  in  this  bill 
will  continue  and  increase  these  savings.  As  a  result  of  the  greater 
flexibihty  in  the  program  provisions,  and  the  authorization  of  a  long¬ 
term  cropland  adjustment  program,  it  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will 
reduce  program  costs  by  over  $100  miUion  in  the  first  year,  compared 
with  costs  under  a  simple  extension  of  the  feed  grain  program.  This 
assumes  no  change  in  CCC  minimum  resale  prices.  Higher  mini- 
mums  would  result  in  increased  costs. 

Statistics 

The  following  tables  summarize  feed  grain  program  participation, 
feed  grain  supply  and  disappearance  and  support  and  market  prices. 


FEED  GRAINS;  Carryover  Stocks  1950-65  (1961-65  with  and 
without  Special  Feed  Grain  Programs] Beginning  of  Marketing  Year 
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FEED  GRAINS:  Production  and  Utilization,  1952-65 
(1961-65  With  and  Without  Special  Feed  Grain  Programs) 


UNITED  STATES:  Yield  per  Acre  Harvested  for  Grain  Corn 


Table  1. —  Total,  4  feed  grains:  Supply,  disappearance,  value  of  production,  and  acreage,  United  States,  marketing  years,  1952-65 

[AU  data  in  millioas] 
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I  Marketing  year  beginning  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum ;  July  1  for  barley  and  oats.  •  Preliminary. 

» Under  loan  and  owned  by  CCC.  „  ttot^  *  ...a iia 

J  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products.  Source:U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  Harvested  for  grain. 

» Includes  land  diversion  and  price  support  payments  as  follows  (million  dollars) :  1961, 

$782;  1962,  $843;  1963,  $844;  1964,  $1,168. 


Table  2. — Feed  grains:  Supplies,  utilization,  and  production  factors.  United  States,  average  1958  62;  annual  1956  65 

[All  data  In  millions  except  yields] 
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at  end  of  table,  p.  22. 


Table  2. — Feed  grains:  Supplies,  utilization,  and  production  factors,  United  States,  average  1958-62;  annual  1966-65 — Continued 

[All  data  in  millions  except  yields] 
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Table  3. — Corn:  Support  price,  season  average  price  received  by  farmers  and  CCC 
■  holdings,  1962-65  crops 


Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Price  per  bushel 
(dollars) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing 
year  '  (millions  of  bushels) 

Price 

support 

Season 

average 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

1952  . . . 

1.60 

1.51 

236.0 

277.8 

613.8 

19^ . . . 

1.60 

1.48 

353.7 

362.7 

716.4 

1954  . 

1.62 

1. 43 

621.5 

236.1 

857.6 

1956 . 

1.58 

1.35 

748.4 

360.7 

1, 109. 1 

1956  . . 

1.50 

1.29 

873.3 

386.6 

1, 269. 9 

1957  . - . . . . 

1.40 

1.11 

1,077.1 

276.7 

1,353.8 

1958  . 

1.36 

1.12 

1, 184. 3 

216.3 

1, 400. 6 

1959  . 

1.12 

1.04 

1,312.8 

389.4 

1,702.2 

I960  . - . 

1.06 

.997 

1,371.0 

656.3 

1,927.3 
1, 556. 1 

1961 . . . . - . 

1.20 

1.08 

867.3 

688.8 

1962 . - . 

1.20 

1. 10 

802.6 

525.5 

1,328.1 

1963  . - . - . 

2  1.25 

1.09 

828.4 

480.3 

1,308.7 

1964  8  . . 

2 1.25 

1.16 

626.0 

375.0 

1,000.0 

2  1.25 

495.0 

-  375. 0 

870.0 

1  As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 

2  For  1963,  loan  rate  $1.07  and  18  cents  per  bushel  price-support  payment;  1964,  loan  rate  $1.10  and  15  cent  s 
price-support  payment;  1965,  loan  rate  $1.05  and  20  cents  price-support  payment. 

>  Preliminary. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  4. — Grain  sorghums:  Support  price,  season  average  price  received  by  farmers 

and  CCC  holdings,  1962-65  crops 


Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Price  per  bushel 
(dollars) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing 
year  >  (millions  of  bushels) 

Support 

price 

Season 

average 

Inventory 

Loans  2 

Total  2 

1962  _ 

1.33 

1.58 

0.1 

(») 

0.1 

1953  . . . 

1.36 

1.32 

21.8 

0.3 

22.1 

1954 . . 

1.28 

1.26 

68.1 

.2 

68.3 

1955  . 

1.00 

.98 

76.2 

(>) 

76.2 

1956  . 

1.10 

1. 16 

75.1 

(’) 

76.1 

1967 . .  — . - . — 

1.04 

.97 

294.8 

3.1 

297.9 

1958  . 

1.02 

1.00 

490.6 

12.9 

503.5 

1959  . 

.86 

.86 

561.6 

14.0 

576.6 

I960  . . 

.86 

.84 

673.5 

20.5 

694.0 

1961  -  — . . - . . 

1.08 

1.01 

647.6 

16.4 

664.0 

1962 . . . 

1.08 

1.02 

612.1 

25.3 

637.4 

1963  . . - . 

<1.12 

.98 

615.2 

31.3 

646.5 

1964  »  -  - . . 

<  1. 12 

1.06 

565.0 

25.0 

690.0 

<1.12 

640.0 

25.0 

666.0 

'  As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 

2  Excludes  early  loans  from  current  crop. 

»  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

*  For  1963,  loan  rate  $0.96  and  16  cents  per  bushel  price-support  payment;  1964,  loan  rate  $0.99  and  13  cents 
price-support  payment;  1965,  loan  rate  $0.92  and  20  cents  price-support  payment. 

»  Prelhnlnary. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  5. — Percentage  of  total  eligible  farms  participating  in  1961-64  f^^d  grain 
programs,  and  enrollment  in  1966  program 


Program 


State 

1961 

19621 

1963 

1964 

1965,  ei 

Farms  as 
percent  of 
total 
farms 

iroUed 

Farms 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Number 

Alabama . . . . 

27 

35 

29 

33 

38 

43,191 

Arizona . . 

62 

40 

25 

19 

26 

705 

Arkansas . . . . 

16 

18 

17 

18 

22 

9,566 

California . 

46 

31 

23 

22 

23 

2,932 

Colorado . 

44 

31 

32 

40 

54 

14,156 

Connecticut . . . . . . 

4 

7 

11 

14 

15 

346 

Delaware . - . — - 

35 

28 

25 

24 

24 

1.235 

Florida . — . — 

28 

39 

30 

34 

41 

6,928 

Georgia . . 

16 

31 

29 

35 

42 

39,821 

Idaho . . 

7 

14 

16 

14 

25 

5,286 

Illinois . . . 

48 

42 

38 

34 

39 

81,800 

Indiana _ _ _ _ 

42 

39 

38 

37 

42 

68, 513 

Iowa . - . . 

56 

68 

60 

62 

65 

123,555 

Kansas _ _ _ - _ _ 

68 

45 

46 

48 

65 

90,045 

Kentucky . . . . 

34 

35 

33 

40 

44 

66,577 

Louisiana _ _ _ 

16 

26 

21 

25 

28 

9,865 

Maine _ _ _ 

4 

6 

12 

15 

17 

156 

Maryland . - . 

19 

15 

16 

17 

19 

4,258 

Massachusetts _ _ 

1 

1 

7 

7 

7 

109 

Michigan . - . — 

35 

37 

29 

32 

41 

44,227 

Minnesota . . . - . 

60 

45 

66 

55 

66 

93, 218 

Mississippi . - . - 

21 

30 

28 

30 

35 

31,086 

Missouri _ _ 

54 

49 

46 

47 

56 

86,120 

Montana— . - - - 

56 

17 

28 

27 

54 

11,289 

Nebraska _ _ _ _ _ 

71 

61 

64 

70 

77 

83,242 

Nevada _ _ _ 

27 

6 

12 

9 

10 

56 

New  Hampshire _ 

2 

1 

2 

11 

New  Jersey . . 

30 

31 

38 

43 

49 

3,384 

New  Mexico _ _ _ 

42 

38 

32 

40 

46 

3,257 

New  York . - . . 

36 

35 

34 

36 

42 

19, 707 

North  Carolina . . . . 

31 

38 

31 

34 

37 

64,205 

North  Dakota _ 

72 

43 

51 

57 

80 

62,269 

Ohio _ 

38 

32 

28 

29 

41 

65, 073 

Oklahoma... . . 

44 

34 

33 

32 

52 

38,609 

Oregon . . . 

39 

28 

22 

23 

30 

3,854 

Pennsylvania  - 

18 

17 

20 

23 

27 

24,203 

Rhode  Island... . 

(>) 

1 

3 

3 

3 

6 

South  Carolina.- - . 

26 

37 

28 

34 

41 

28,636 

South  Dakota - 

48 

37 

47 

45 

66 

43,400 

Tennessee . 

34 

39 

37 

39 

43 

51,333 

Texas . 

46 

47 

38 

38 

46 

89,227 

Utah . 

18 

16 

23 

24 

28 

3,202 

Vermont _ _ _ 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

267 

Virginia.... . 

22 

25 

26 

29 

32 

24,206 

Washington . . . 

33 

28 

20 

18 

46 

5,446 

West  Virginia . . 

6 

8 

25 

29 

34 

6,683 

WiscOTisin . 

27 

29 

37 

37 

43 

53,666 

Wyoming... . . . 

24 

14 

20 

22 

30 

1,397 

Total _ 

40 

38 

37 

39 

47 

1,489,222 

>  Barley  program  separate  from  com  and  grain  sorghum.  Data  may  include  duplication  in  Instance  s 
where  a  farm  grew  barley  as  well  as  corn  and  grain  sorghums. 

2  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  XJ.8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  6. — Percentage  of  total  base  acreage  on  participating  farms,  1961-64  feed 
grain  programs,  and  enrollment  in  1966  program 


Program 


State 

1965  enrolled 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Base  as 
percent  of 
total 
base 

Base 

(acres) 

Alftbama.... _ _ _ - _ _ 

39 

47 

40 

46 

62 

Thou- 

lands 

1. 165. 4 

Arizona.. _ - _ 

68 

67 

47 

39 

43 

169.3 

30 

39 

28 

27 

31 

182.7 

California _ _ 

62 

60 

40 

37 

41 

932.0 

Colorado...... _ _ _ _ - _ 

70 

49 

46 

56 

69 

1,681.1 

Connecticut _ _ _ 

6 

9 

14 

16 

16 

5.1 

47 

39 

33 

31 

30 

65.0 

43 

56 

43 

48 

67 

408.6 

26 

43 

40 

46 

56 

1,757.4 

14 

31 

32 

29 

53 

436.9 

Illinois . - . - . . »— 

57 

54 

51 

44 

49 

5,412.1 

Indiana... _ _ _ 

54 

50 

50 

46 

52 

3, 010. 2 

64 

67 

70 

71 

74 

10, 114. 0 

80 

60 

58 

61 

77 

7,229.3 

Kentucky. _ 

51 

60 

47 

52 

67 

1, 137. 5 
203.1 

25 

45 

30 

37 

41 

Maine _ _ _ _ _ 

4 

7 

13 

16 

16 

1.4 

Maryland _ 

31 

24 

22 

22 

25 

152.2 

1 

2 

7 

8 

7 

1.6 

Michigan _ _ _ _ _ 

42 

46 

39 

41 

52 

1, 233.1 

Minnek)ta. _ 

61 

58 

71 

68 

78 

6,762.0 

Mississippi _ — _ _ 

32 

48 

42 

45 

51 

708.4 

74 

68 

63 

62 

72 

4,271.8 

75 

20 

44 

38 

76 

1,680.5 

80 

72 

74 

79 

85 

8,396.8 

25 

7 

22 

16 

16 

3.0 

2 

2 

2 

.2 

New  Jersey _ 

36 

44 

48 

49 

54 

109.8 

70 

72 

44 

69 

64 

665.8 

New  York _ ... _ 

45 

41 

40 

41 

48 

365.9 

North  Carolina.  _ _ _ _ 

45 

53 

44 

44 

49 

1, 113. 0 

North  Dakota.. _ 

90 

48 

61 

68 

86 

5, 315. 5 

Ohio . - . 

47 

42 

38 

36 

50 

2,009.2 

68 

46 

43 

42 

62 

1,945.6 

40 

41 

34 

36 

54 

339.7 

20 

21 

22 

24 

29 

428.4 

Rhode  Island _ 

{■) 

1 

3 

4 

4 

.1 

39 

55 

43 

49 

57 

614.9 

66 

46 

56 

66 

76 

4,423.3 

Tennessee _ 

44 

53 

49 

61 

55 

993.6 

70 

70 

58 

60 

70 

8, 721. 4 

Utah  . — . 

22 

27 

37 

37 

42 

105.9 

2 

4 

6 

6 

8 

3.9 

28 

35 

36 

36 

40 

369.2 

Washington _ 

41 

29 

24 

22 

71 

631.7 

10 

17 

33 

34 

40 

47.6 

39 

39 

60 

47 

54 

1,722.9 

40 

24 

29 

34 

47 

106.3 

Total _ 

59 

65 

65 

'  65 

66 

87, 024. 4 

*  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  TJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  7. — Feed  grain  acreage  diverted,  1961-64.  f^ed  grain  programs,  and  intended 

diversion  under  1966  program 

[In  thousands  of  acres] 


State 

Program 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

19661 

Alabama . . . 1 . 

413.7 

566.4 

514.1 

633.9 

745.6 

Arizona _ _ _ 

56.4 

97.0 

65.0 

68.3 

75.0 

Arkansas _ 

87.2 

113.4 

109.9 

116.8 

133.7 

California . 

102.1 

361.4 

302.7 

358.0 

401.8 

Colorado _ 

332.2 

390.1 

380.4 

637.7 

743.4 

Connecticut _ 

1.0 

1.8 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

Delaware _ 

36.9 

36.0 

27.3 

30.6 

30.4 

Florida . 

117.4 

161.8 

140.9 

179.6 

218.7 

Georgia _ _ _ 

310.8 

671.8 

689.6 

798.9 

958.4 

Idaho . 

6.7 

88.0 

98.1 

109.4 

154.0 

Illinois _ 

2, 105. 1 

2, 042. 7 

1,533.7 

1,694.6 

1,829.9 

Indiana . 

1, 326. 5 

1,309.3 

1, 077. 0 

1, 259. 3 

1,402.6 

Iowa _ 

2, 784.  4 

3,094.9 

2,399.5 

3, 658.  4 

3, 566. 2 

Kansas . . 

2, 457.6 

1,998.8 

1,698.2 

2, 480. 0 

2, 782. 2 

Kentucky _ 

567.2 

695.0 

566.0 

699.6 

772.3 

Louisiana _ _ 

75.2 

116.^ 

94.1 

121.0 

136.9 

Mainft  ... 

.3 

.6' 

.9 

1.2 

1.3 

Maryland _ _ 

77.4 

78.6 

63.5 

77.8 

87.9 

Mas^cbusetts . . . 

.2 

.3 

.9 

1.2 

1.2 

Michigan _ 

531.5 

598.3 

486.6 

599.4 

744.4 

Minnftsotft 

1,519.3 

1, 738. 7 

1,684.8 

2, 167. 6 

2, 460, 4 

Mississippi _ _ _ _ _ 

231.4 

352.7 

346.9 

407.7 

466.6 

Missouri _ _ _ 

1,930.5 

1,924.9 

1,550.3 

1,883.1 

2, 189. 0 

Montana _ 

39.9 

148.9 

263.8 

344.0 

482.7 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

2, 312. 6 

2,305.9 

1, 871. 4 

2,999.8 

3, 117. 4 

Nevada _ _ 

.8 

.8 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

New  Hampshire _ 

.1 

.1 

.1 

New  Jersey _ _ _ _ 

37.4 

48.6 

49.1 

60.9 

68.6 

New  Mexico.- . . . . . 

106.1 

123.7 

123.2 

224.6 

262.8 

New  York _ 

172.5 

177.9 

171.7 

200.7 

235.4 

North  Carolina . . . . 

519.2 

674.7 

566.5 

626.9 

709.4 

North  Dakota _ _ 

406.6 

1,104.8 

987.0 

1,647.9 

1,723.6 

Ohio . . . 

995.4 

870.4 

673.2 

788.4 

998.0 

Oklahoma _ 

504.9 

609.1 

626.6 

702.8 

844.1 

Oregon _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

15.3 

94.0 

77.3 

102.0 

124.9 

Pennsylvania _ _ _ 

159.6 

199.1 

198.4 

260.2 

293.9 

Rhode  Island _ _ 

(“) 

(2) 

.1 

.1 

.•1 

South  Carolina . . . 

199.9 

293.0 

263.5 

331.4 

388.8 

South  Dakota _ _ _ 

887.8 

868.7 

835.9 

1, 190. 0 

1,593.7 

Tennessee _ _ 

448.6 

574.3 

662.6 

629.0 

691.4 

Texas _ »... _ _ _ _ 

2, 612. 5 

2,905.9 

2,429.4 

3,231.4 

3,888.1 

Utah _ _ _ _ 

7.4 

29.7 

47.3 

63.6 

53.6 

Vermont . . . . . 

.9 

1.2 

2.2 

2.6 

3.4 

Virginia _ _ 

127.3 

199.1 

183.8 

214.2 

237.6 

Washington _ ^ . . . . 

19.1 

92.0 

71.4 

87.6 

164.9 

West  Virginia _ _ 

8.9 

16.2 

26.1 

30.5 

36.3 

Wisconsin _ 

649.1 

622.2 

674.7 

786.2 

884.0 

Wyoming . . . . 

12.3 

21.6 

27.0 

38.1 

46.1 

Total . . 

26, 216. 1 

28, 211.1 

24,466.6 

32,430.3 

36,722.9 

>  1965  enrollment. 

2  Less  than  50  acres. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  participation,  1961-64  feed  grain  programs,  and  enrollment 

in  1966  program 


Item 

Program 

1961  1 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

(enrolled) 

Number  of  farms  (thousands): 

EllKlble . 

I’articipatlnK.. - - 

Numl)or  of  acres  (millions): 

Total  base  • . . . . 

Baw*.  on  partlclpatlnK  farms . 

Dlvorteu . . — . . 

2,861 

1,147 

107.9 

63.6 

2fi.2 

>3,269 
>  1,260 

123.4 

68.1 

28.2 

3,200 
1, 196 

123.8 

72.6 

24.6 

3, 191 
1,243 

126.8 

73.6 

32.4 

3, 186 
1,489 

127.1 

87.0 

36.7 

I  Corn  and  (craln  sorKhum  only;  succoodlni?  proKrams  also  Include  barley. 

•  Barley  proKram  separate  from  corn  and  grain  sorghum.  Data  may  Include  duplication  In  instances 
where  a  {arm  grew  barley  as  well  as  corn  and  grain  sorghum. 

•  Excludes  acreage  In  conservation  reserve  program. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  301. — This  section  provides  that  for  the  1966  through  1969 
crops  of  feed  grains,  if  a  feed  grain  diversion  pro^arn  is  in  effect, 
producers  would  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support,  to  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  nre- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary.  Existing  law,  which  would  remain  in  effect, 
provides  that  if  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  feed 
grains,  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  and  rve. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide  that  malting  barley 
producers  may  plant  110  percent  of  their  1959-60  barley  acres  to  an 
acceptable  variety  of  malting  barley  and  still  receive  price  support  for 
barley  if  they  do  not  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  1959-60.  This  provision  is  not  applicable  to 
malting  barley  producers  who  substitute  wheat  for  oats  and  rye 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962.  A  payment-in-kind,  in  addition  to  price  support  pro¬ 
vided  through  loans  and  purchases,  would  be  authorized  to  be  made 
available  to  producers  participating  in  the  acreage  diversion  program. 
In  determining  the  amount  or  amounts  of  the  payment-in-kind,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of 
participation  by  the  producer.  The  payment-in-kind  could  be  limi^d 
to  such  part  of  the  feed  grain  base  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  OTains  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  would  be  deemed  an  actual 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  computing 
such  payments-in-kind.  The  Secretary  could  permit  producers 
participating  in  the  diversion  program  to  grow  soybeans  in  lieu  of 
feed  grains  and  still  receive  the  feed  gram  payments-in-kind.  ihe 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  provide  for  distributing  the  payment- 
in-kind  certificates  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring 
them  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 
producers  in  the  feed  grain  crop.  This  would  permit  taking  into 
account  the  respective  contributions  of  each  producer  on  the  farm  in 
reducing  feed  grain.  The  Secretary  would  be  authonzed  to  make 
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payments-in-kind,  with  adjustments  in  the  amount  thereof,  even 
though  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  program.  This 
authority  would  also  be  applicable  to  the  1964  and  1965  programs. 
If  an  acreage  diversion  program  is  not  in  effect,  existing  law  provides 
that  price  support  for  corn  shall  be  not  less  than  50  or  more  than  90 
percent  of  parity  as  will  not  result  in  increasing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  at  comparable  levels  for  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye. 

Section  302. — This  section  provides  for  a  feed  grain  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  for  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains  which 
would  be  similar  to  that  in  effect  for  1964  and  1965  with  some  changes. 
Payments  would  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mined  would  provide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for 
the  acreage  diverted,  not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
basic  county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in- 
kind  in  effect.  The  Secretary  could  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determined  that  such  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income.  The  payment  limitation  of  20  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  with  respect  to  acreage  involved  in  the  program  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  Barley  would  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  malting 
barley  producers  who  participate  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain 
sorghums  and  meet  the  conditions  specified  in  section  301.  The 
existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  would  be  left  in  effect. 

Section  303. — This  section  would  amend  section  326  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  which  gave  the  Secretary  authority  to  pay  for 
performance  rendered  in  reliance  on  erroneous  advice  of  authorized 
representatives,  to  make  it  applicable  to  any  program  under  which 
price  support  is  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers. 

TITLE  IV— COTTON 

Summary 

This  title  would  continue  the  one-price  approach  to  keep  domestic 
cotton  and  cotton  products  competitive  with  man-made  fibers  and 
foreign  production.  It  would  attack  surplus  cotton  production  with 
a  program  similar  to  the  successful  acreage  diversion  programs  for 
feed  grains  and  wheat.  It  would  maintain  cotton  farmers’  incomes 
through  payment  supplements. 

Provisions  are: 

1.  Extends  the  program  through  1969  and  continues  the  16- 
miUion-acre  national  allotment. 

2.  Establishes  farm  domestic  allotments,  which  will  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

3.  Requires  at  least  a  15-percent  reduction  from  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  if  price  support  or  other  program  benefits  are 
desired. 

4.  Price  support  payment  rates  will  be  geared  to  the  acreage 
reduction.  Rates  will  be  highest  to  producers  staying  within 
their  domestic  allotment. 
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5.  Permits  any  producer  (old  or  new)  to  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  plant  and  sell  without  penalty  at  the  market  price  an 
unlimited  amount  of  cotton. 

6.  Provides  loans  to  cooperators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  (for  1966,  21  cents)  available  on  the 
actual  production  of  cooperators. 

7.  Provides  that  payments  will  be  made  to  cooperators  on  the 
projected  yield  of  the  acreage  within  the  domestic  allotment 
actually  planted.  Such  payments  will  include  price  support  at 
the  rate  of  9  cents  a  pound  in  1966  and  payment  for  retired 
acreage  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate  on  the  projected 
yield  of  acreage  retired. 

8.  Makes  producers  who  do  not  plant  any  of  their  acreage 
allotment  eligible  for  a  special  retirement  payment  on  15  percent 
of  such  allotment.  Balance  of  allotment  may  be  released  for 
reapportionment. 

9.  Provides  that  acreage  surrendered  for  reapportionment 
under  the  release  and  reapportionment  provision  cannot  go 
outside  the  county. 

10.  Provides  that  participating  farms  receiving  reapportioned 
acreage  will  not  be  eligible  for  land  retirement  payments,  but 
will  be  eligible  for  all  price  support  loans  and  pa3nnents. 

11.  Requires  CCC  to  make  cotton  available  for  unrestricted 
use  at  the  same  prices  that  it  sells  for  export,  but  not  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  loan  level,  and  that  it  must  sell  each  year  for 
unrestricted  domestic  use  at  the  market  price  any  shortfall 
between  production  and  use,  including  exports. 

12.  Provides  for  the  sale  and  lease  of  upland  cotton  allotments 
to  other  farms  in  the  same  county.  If  approved  in  a  producer 
referendum,  allotment  transfers  across  county  lines — but  within 
the  same  State — would  be  authorized. 

13.  Authorizes  an  increased  payment  to  cooperators  in  the 
cropland  adjustment  program  who  wish  to  permanently  sur¬ 
render  their  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  history.  Acreages 
surrendered  will  be  placed  in  reserve  and  not  allotted  to  other 
growers. 

14.  Authorizes  the  exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allotments 
between  farms  in  the  same  county  or  adjoining  counties  in  the 
same  State. 

Producers  planting  their  domestic  allotments  would  receive,  through 
market  prices  and  payments,  a  blended  return  of  36.65  cents  per 
pound  on  their  entire  1966  production. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation 

Price  support  loans  would  be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
average  world  market  price  for  cotton.  To  maintain  farm  income 
from  cotton,  additional  price  support  would  be  niade  at  varying 
payment  rates  to  producers,  depending  on  participation  with  acreage 
reduction  provisions. 

The  equalization  payment  made  to  handlers  and  others  would  be 
eliminated.  U.S.  cotton  market  prices  would  move  with  world  prices. 

Farmers  could  plant  cotton  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  ancj^ 
forgo  price-support  loans  and  payments. 

Exchange  of  rice  and  cotton  allotments  between  farmers  would  be 
authorized. 
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The  sale  and  lease  of  upland  cotton  allotments  would  be  permitted. 
Need  for  legislation 

Unless  legislation  is  enacted  for  1966  and  succeeding  crops  of  cotton, 
the  price  of  cotton  to  domestic  mills  would  be  increased  several  cents 
per  pound  under  present  statutory  provisions.  The  2-year  program 
for  1964  and  1965  marketing  years  belatedly  removed  the  inequity 
under  which  the  textile  industry  has  operated  since  1956.  During 
the  past  several  months,  domestic  cotton  users  have  bought  U.S. 
cotton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign  merchants  and  processors.  Under 
this  pricing  arrangement,  U.S.  manufacturers  are  using  substantially 
more  cotton  than  in  1963-64.  This  bill  would  continue  the  “one- 
price”  system  established  in  1964. 

Under  acreage  provisions  to  remain  in  effect  without  any  modifica¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  year,  rising  yields  would  lead  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  surplus.  Under  the  variety  of  choices  available  to 
farmers  under  this  b^,  production  in  1966  would  be  reduced  below 
expected  production  in  1965  and  below  expected  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports  for  the  1966-67  marketing  year.  This  would  begin 
to  bring  the  burdensome  carryover  down  to  a  more  satisfactory  level. 

Reduction  in  surplus  stocks  through  reduced  plantings  and  in¬ 
creased  domestic  consumption  and  exports  would  result  in  reduction 
of  Government  expenditures  on  cotton.  While  expenditures  may 
continue  at  relatively  high  levels,  in  the  immediate  years  ahead,  costs 
will  go  down  as  the  necessary  adjustments  in  supply  are  made  through 
acreage  reductions,  increased  consumption  from  more  competitive 
pricing  and  resultant  decreased  Government  storage  and  interest 
outlays  for  the  smaller  holdings. 

While  exports  this  past  year  have  been  disappointing,  the  bill 
provide  for  cotton  market  pricing  at  levels  approximating  its  true 
competitive  position  in  world  markets  with  the  distinct  possibility 
of  a  stronger  export  position  for  U.S.  cotton. 

Without  this  legislation,  production  would  probably  push  the 
cotton  surplus  to  a  record  high  level  of  15  million  bales  on  August  1, 
1967.  Cotton  consumption  would  decrease.  This  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  millions  of  persons  throughout  the  Nation  whose  liveli¬ 
hood  and  well-being  are  dependent  on  a  healthy  cotton  economy. 

Program  results 

Under  the  committee  biU,  gross  farm  income  from  the  1966  crop 
(including  payments)  would  be  higher  and  net  farm  income  would 
be  considerably  improved  over  the  income  levels  in  the  1965  program. 

Examples  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  on  a  hypothetical  cotton 
farm  are  presented  below. 
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Income  effect  for  hypothetical  farm 

1965  CROP 


Allotment 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(bales) 

Price 

Gross 

Cost  of 
produc¬ 
tion  ' 

Net 

100 

$145 

$14,500 

$10,000 

$4,500 

1966  CROP 


If  100  percent  of  domestic  allotment  is  planted  (65 
percent  of  total  allotment): 

65  acres - - - - - 

65  acres  times  480  times  14.65  cents  (payment) - 

Total - - - 

If  75  percent  of  total  allotment  is  planted: 

75  acres  equals  75  bales  times  110 . . 

65  times  480  times  13.04  cents  (payment) - 

Total _ 

If  85  percent  of  total  allotment  is  planted: 

85  acres  equals  85  bales  times  110 - 

65  times  480  times  11.42  cents  (payment) - 

Total _ 


65 


$110 


$7,150 

4,570 


11,720 


8,250 

4,068 


12,318 


9,350 

3,563 


12,913 


6,500 


7,500 


8,500 


5,220 


4, 818 


4,413 


1  A.ssumes  20-cent  per  pound  cost  of  production  for  a  farm  of  this  size.  This  figure  would  vary  between 
farms  and  between  areas  perhaps  as  much  as  8  cents  a  pound  above  and  below  this  average.  It  is  used  for 
illustration  only. 


The  blend  price  to  producers  for  various  levels  of  participation  are: 

Cents 


65  acres  (22  cents  plus  14.65  cents  on  65  acres) - 36.  65 

75  acres  (22  cents  plus  13.04  cents  on  65  acres) - 33.  30 

85  acres  (22  cents  plus  11.42  cents  on  65  acres) - 30.  73 


The  expenditures  under  the  cotton  program  authorized  by  this  bill 
for  fiscal  1967  would  be  about' $100  million  less  than  the  average  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  1965  and  1966  fiscal  years  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964. 

Statistics 

The  following  tables  summarize  cotton  production,  consumption, 
exports,  and  supplies  for  a  number  of  years. 
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O 


o 

o 

I 

*5* 

>> 


3 

CO 


Cotton  acreage 

Foreign 

free  world 

(million 

acres) 

43.5 

.  47.2 

45.9 

46.0 

46.8 

45.0 

46.0 

48.3 

48.8 

49.7 

49.8 

United 

States 

(mUlion 

acres) 

C^OSCOkOQO  WH  O  tDiOi-lO 
uj  to 

M  M  «« 

Foreign 

free  world 

exports 

(million 

bales) 

c<i^h»a»o  us  ooitoao 

r^a)(o«do»  ao  co  odooo 

wH  ^  wH 

ai 

SE 

con  sump- 
tion 

(niillion 

bales) 

18.7 

19.5 

20.9 

20.4 

20.5 

22.2 

23.5 

23.6 

•23.2 

24.3 

24.9 

Foreign 
tree  world 
produc¬ 
tion 
(million 
bales) 

o> a> o» ud  <o  o  ioo»o»-« 

^  wH  wH  ^  ^  ^  W 

Loan  rate. 
Middling 
1-inch 
(cents) 

3A03 

34.55 

32.74 

32.31 

35.08 

/34.10  (A) 
\28.40  (B) 
f32.42  (A) 
\26.63  (B) 

33.04 

32.47 

32.47 

30 

29 

Export 
subsidy 
or  dif¬ 
feren¬ 
tial 

1 

1  O  O  tOiOU>>0 

•  ^(slcocd  a6  <o  o6a6o6<o 

1 

1 

1 

' 

opviv 

market 

average 

(cents) 

35.0 

35.4 

33.5 
3A4 

34.5 

31.9 

31.0 

33.7 

33.5 
33.2 

>30.8 

Acquired 
(1,000  bales) 

1,648 

6,038 

3,6n 

2,464 

6,039 

26  (A,  B) 

1  (A,  B) 

3,247 

4,744 

6,029 

>5,200 

Loans 

(1,000 

bales) 

QOh-Ol^tN  to  p  PCOOPP 
otoeotoeo  eo  ^  ^“5®^ 
co^oOPoO  CO  P  coooora 

c<rt'^*«reoco  Vpoot^ 

CCC 

ending 

stocks 

•-4  00040>0  o  to 

td  wJ  ^0600 

wH  rH 

lliUUlUg 

carry¬ 

over 

(1,000 

bales) 

11,028 

14,399 

11,269 

8,616 

8,733 

7,404 

7,090 

7, 741 
11,016 
12, 131 
13, 350 

Exports 

(1,000 

bales) 

3,445 

2,194 

7,540 

6,707 

2,766 

7,178 

6,625 

4,908 

3,348 

5,661 

>4,500 

Con¬ 

sumption 

(1,000 

bales) 

8,730 

9,085 

8,496 

7,900 

8,594 

8,879 

8,131 

8,783 

8,258 

8,468 

>9,400 

U.S. 

produc¬ 

tion 

(million 

bales) 

topOQOco  CO  cor-oo 

Allot¬ 

ment 

(1,000 

acres) 

21,379 

18, 113 
17,391 
17,586 
17,564 

17,346 

17,553 

18,458 

18,101 

16,250 

16,200 

16,200 

1954 _ 

1955.. . . 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  . . 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963..  . 

1964 _ 

lOAR 

4 

1  Export  differential  on  1,000,000  bales  averaged  7.5  cents  per  pound.  There  was  no  >  Acreage  reserve  program  was  in  effect  in  United  States  in  1956  to  1958. 
export  differential  on  1,200,000  bales.  ’  Estimate. 
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Upland  cotton — Estimates  of  basic  data  for  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966 


Item 

IDAS  crop 

(1) 

1964  crop, 
March  1968 
outlook 

(2) 

1966  crop 
(29  plus 

4.36  cents) 

(3) 

Present  law 
extended, 
1966  (29  plus 
4.35  cents) 

W 

Acreage: 

Allotted . thousands,. 

Soil  bank,  conservation  reserve . do - 

Planted . do - 

Harvested _ -do - 

Yield:  pound  per  acre  harvested _ _ 

iillot.ment,  . thousand  acres.. 

16,200 
862 
14,700 
14, 070 
617 

16,200 
4.60 
14,729 
13, 963 
817 
10, 768 
67 

16,200 
396 
14. 100 
13, 600 
530 
10, 426 
65 

16, 200 
360 
14,300 
1.3, 700 
645 
10, 080 
03 

Domestic  allotment . percent.. 

.Supply  and  utilization: 

Production _ _ do - 

Beglnnlnp  stocks  (including  preseason  gin¬ 
ning) . thousand  bales.. 

Imports  and  city  crop . ...do - 

Domestic  disappearance . ...do - 

Exports . do..c. 

Ending  stocks . do - 

Support  price  per  pound: 

Middling  1-lncli . cents.. 

Average  of  crop . . . do - 

Domestic  allotment  payment  rate . do - 

CCC  minimum  sales  price.  Middling  1-lnch 

16, 036 

11, 016 
162 
8,468 
8,667 
12, 126 

32.  47 
31.7 

18, 031 

12, 128 
100 
9,400 
4, 600 
13,380 

30 

29.3 

3.8 

15,000 

13, 350 
100 
9,500 
6,000 
13, 950 

29 

28.3 

4.35 

15, 650 

13, 950 
100 
9,600 
6,000 
1.5, 000 

29 
28.3 
4  35 

Eflectlve  price,  domestic  (average  of  crop) 

cents.. 

Effective  price,  export  (average  of  crop)... do - 

PIK  rate  per  pound . do — 

Producer  payments  on  domestic  allotment 

32 

23.8 

8.6 

23 

23 

6.6 

23 

23 

6.76 

23 

23 

5.75 

$40 

2,260 

$71 

2,176 

$71 

2,265 

Farm  value  of  production . do - 

Savings  In  direct  cost  on  acres  taken  out  of 
cotton  (at  $70  per  bale)... . millions.. 

$2, 420 

Total  of  production,  payments,  and 
savings _ millions. . 

2,420 

2,290 

2,246 

2, 326 

Upland  cotton — Comparison  of  estimated  expenditures  for  1963,  1964,  1965,  and  1966 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  yciu 

196.'WM 

actual 

(1) 

1964-66 

March 

outlook 

(2) 

1965-66 
(29  plus  4.36 
cents) 

(3) 

1966-67, 
present  law 
extended 

(4) 

Major  Items  of  receipts  or  expenditures: 

Loans  made . 

Loans  repaid . 

Sales  proceeds . 

Storage  and  handling  charges . 

Subtotal,  price  support . 

-1,266 

-1-288 

-]-665 

-64 

-1,087.6 

-*-343.3 

-*-6.38.9 

-68.0 

-1,029.6 
-*-253. 7 
-*-676. 2 
-56.0 

-1,123.7 
-f 246. 8 
-1-076.2 
-.58.0 

-467 

-23 

-17 

-170 

-163.3 

-13.5 

-3.5 

-161.0 

-464.7 

-25.0 

2  -67. 0 

-155.6 

-269. 0 

Public  Law  480 . - . - . 

PIK  equalization  payment  (domestic  and  ex- 

-151.0 

-345. 0 

-151.0 

-.347.9 

-63 

Domestic  allotment  payments . 

-71.3 

-71.2 

Total,  major  expenditures  (excluding  In- 

terest)* . . 

Change  In  CCC  stocks  (June  30)  (from  prior 

-740 

-*-1,660,000 

-878. 0 

-f 450, 000,0 

-722.9 

-1-350, 000. 0 

-829. 1 

-*-1,060,000.0 

1  Does  not  Include  ralsccllaneoas  expenses  of  about  $2,000,000  primarily  for  cotton  classing. 

2  Includes  ^vance  payments  on  19^  domestic  allotment  program. 


50-906  0—60 
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Bales  used  in  computing  expenditures  for  various  programs 

(In  thousands  of  bales] 


Fiscal  year 

1963-64 

(1) 

1964-65 

(30  plus  3.5  cents) 

(2) 

1965-66 

(29  plus  4.35  cents) 

(3) 

Present  law 
extended,  1966, 

(29  plus  4.35  cents) 

(4) 

Loans  beginning  July  1 . . 

4,786 

6,156 

5,200 

5,550 

Loans  made _ 

7,968 

7,  250 

■  7, 100 

>  7, 750 

Loans  repaid _ _ 

1,880 

224-1-2, 050 

200-f  1, 550 

200-1-1,500 

Loans  acquired . . . . 

4,718 

5, 932 

5,000 

5, 350 

Loans  ending  June  30 _ 

6,156 

5,200 

5,550 

6,250 

Inventory,  July  1 _ 

4,136 

4, 403 

5,800 

5, 800 

Loans  acquired . . . . 

4,718 

5,  932 

5,000 

5, 350 

Sales _  _ - . . 

4, 451 

4,  535 

5,000 

5,000 

Inventory  ending  June  30 . - 

4, 403 

5,800 

5,800 

6, 1,50 

CCC  stocks,  June  30.. . . 

10, 559 

11,000 

11,350 

12,400 

CCC  stocks,  July  31 . . 

10, 167 

10, 100 

10,450 

11,500 

Free  stocks,  July  31 _ _ 

1,964 

3, 250 

3,500 

3.500 

Carryover,  July  31 _  ...  . 

12, 131 

13,350 

13,950 

15,000 

2,700  plus  1,500.... 
2,100  plus  1,000... 
385,  at  3.5  cents... 
Minus  500 . 

2,700  plus  3,000 _ 

2,100  plus  2,000.. 
400,  at  4.35  cents.  . 

2,700  plus  2,200. 
2,200  plus  1,400. 

455,  at  4.35  cents. 
Minus  800. 

Domestic  allotment  acres . 

Normal  yield  and  payment  rate.. 

Domestic  allotment  reduction _ 

Minus  1,000 . . 

Sales: 

Domestic  PIK _ _ _ 

2,535,  at  $147.50.... 

1,500,  at  $115 _ 

500,  at  $185 . 

2,500,  at  $142.50... 
2,000,  at  $113.75.... 
500,  at  $185 _ 

2,500,  at  $142.50. 
2,000,  at  $113.75. 

500,  at  $185. 

12,100,  at  5.75  cents. 

Export . . . . . 

Public  Law  480 _ _ _ 

PIK  equalization  payment _ 

14,300,  at  6.5  cents 

12,000,  at  5.75  cents 

1  At  $145. 


Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  average 
1935-39,  1945-49,  and  1950  to  date 


[Thousands  of  bales  >) 


Year  beginning 
Aug.  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

Carry¬ 
over 
begin¬ 
ning  of 
season 

Produc¬ 
tion *  * 

Net 

imports 

City 

crop 

Total 

Con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

Net 

exports 

De¬ 

stroyed 

Total 

Average,  1935-39... 

8,288 

12,750 

no 

21, 148 

6,858 

5.  297 

57 

12,  212 

Average,  1945-49... 

5,  814 

11,  902 

122 

23 

17,  862 

8,913 

.3, 927 

34 

12,  874 

1950 _ 

6,781 

9,789 

68 

28 

16,  666 

3  10,  357 

4,  108 

27 

14,  492 

1951 _ 

2,  196 

14,  9a3 

26 

40 

17, 244 

3  9, 116 

5,515 

35 

14,666 

1952 _ 

2,  741 

15,031 

61 

42 

17, 874 

3  9,  358 

3,048 

50 

12,  456 

1953 _ 

5,511 

16,295 

50 

43 

21,899 

8,475 

3,  760 

75 

12,  311 

1954 _ 

9,570 

13,504 

48 

46 

23, 168 

8,730 

3.445 

60 

12,235 

1955  _ 

11,028 

14,  591 

51 

47 

25,  718 

3  9,085 

2, 194 

11,  278 

1956  . . 

14,  399 

12, 928 

40 

50 

27,  417 

5  8'  496 

7, 540 

16, 036 

1957 _ _ 

ll’  269 

10,  783 

41 

58 

22;  151 

3  7  ,900 

5,  707 

13i  607 

1958  _ _ — 

8^615 

11,  291 

61 

51 

20,  009 

3  8,  594 

2, 766 

11,  360 

1959 _ _ 

8,  733 

14, 435 

48 

50 

23^  266 

8,  879 

7,  178 

lei  058 

1960  . . . 

7,404 

14,  287 

42 

63 

21'  796 

3  8, 131 

6,  652 

14,  756 

1961  _ 

7, 090 

14,  323 

68 

64 

21,  546 

3  8, 783 

4, 906 

13, 689 

1962  . .  - 

i,  741 

14,  712 

55 

68 

22,  575 

3  8^  258 

3'  348 

1L606 

1963 . . 

11, 016 

15, 036 

*  4K 

102 

26,204 

3  8,  468 

5,  661 

14, 129 

1964  5 

12, 125 

«  15, 031 

*  35 

80 

27,  271 

1  Running  bales  except  Imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 

2  Includes  in-season  ginnings. 

3  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  Aug.  1-July  31. 

‘  Imports  for  consumption. 

5  Preliminary  and  estimated. 

•  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  10, 1965. 
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Special  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports,  fiscal  years 

1961-62  to  1964-65  » 


I’rogram 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65  2 

Value 

(million 

dollar.sl 

Quantity 
(million 
bales)  3 

Value 

(million 

dollars) 

Quantity 
(million 
bales)  3 

Value 

(million 

dollars) 

Quantity 
(million 
bales)  3 

Value 

(million 

dollars) 

Quantity 
(million 
bales)  3 

Mutual  Security 

8.3 

57.4 

149.9 

(®) 

6.9 

0.1 

.4 

1. 1 

0) 

.  1 

(9 

54.9 

144.0 

(9 

0.4 

1.0 

Export-Import 

Bank  5 - - 

Public  Law  480; 

Title  I . - 

Tit.lp  TT 

61.4 

115.2 

0.5 

.9 

76.8 

110.6 

0.6 

.8 

Title  IV _ 

Total  * _ 

Barter _ _ 

26.0 

.2 

5.4 

(0 

14.3 

.1 

222.6 

1.6 

224.9 

1.7 

182.0 

1.4 

201.7 

1.4 

3.7 

(0 

0 

0 

20.3 

.2 

9  37.7 

9.3 

‘  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipment,  and  disbursement. 

2  Preliminary.  Includes  carryover  as  of  July  31,  1964,  and  all  authorizations  through  May  18  which  may 
or  may  not  be  utilized  in  fiscal  1965.  Does  not  include  agreements  for  which  authorizations  have  not  been 
made. 

3  Running  bales  partly  estimated. 

*  Mutual  security  program  discontinued. 

s  Includes  only  amounts  advanced  by  participants  or  disbursed  by  others  at  Export-Import  Bank  risk. 

*  Less  than  $50,000. 

1  Less  than  50,000  bales. 

*  Totals  made  from  unrounded  data. 

» July  1964-March  1965. 


Production  and  percentage  distribution  of  cotton  by  regions,  United  States,  1930  to  date 


Crop  year  be- 
ginning  Aug.  1 

Production  (1,000  bales  500  pounds  gross  weight) 

Percentage  of  U.S.  crop 

West ' 

South¬ 
west  2 

Delta 
States  2 

South¬ 
east  * 

United 

States 

West  1 

South¬ 
west  2 

Delta 

States® 

South¬ 
east  * 

1930 . 

519 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

13, 932 

4 

35 

26 

35 

1931 . . 

393 

6,582 

5,464 

4,658 

17,097 

2 

39 

32 

27 

1932 . . 

270 

5,584 

3, 921 

3,228 

13,003 

2 

43 

30 

25 

1933  . . 

407 

.5,694 

2,  722 

3,389 

i,b5& 

13,047 

3 

44 

26 

27 

1934 . 

466 

3, 157 

3,291 

9,636 

5 

28 

33 

34 

1935  .  _ 

449 

3, 523 

3,171 

3,495 

10,638 

4 

33 

30 

33 

1936 . 

744 

3,223 

4, 724 

3, 708 

12, 399 

6 

26 

38 

30 

1937  . 

1, 214 
716 

5,927 

3,649 

6,787 

5,017 

18, 946 

6 

31 

36 

27 

1938  . . 

4,572 

3,007 

11, 943 

6 

31 

38 

25 

1939.  . . 

747 

3,372 

4, 645 

3,052 

11, 817 

6 

29 

39 

26 

1940  . 

868 

4,036 

4. 122 

3,540 

12,566 

7 

32 

33 

28 

1941  . 

691 

3,370 

4,266 

2,417 

10,744 

6 

31 

40 

23 

1942 . - . 

706 

3, 746 

5, 108 

3,256 

12, 817 

6 

29 

40 

25 

1943  . 

580 

3,207 

4,502 

3, 138 

11, 427 

5 

28 

39 

28 

1944 . 

579 

3,280 

4,939 

3, 432 

12,230 

5 

27 

40 

28 

1945-  . . 

576 

2,079 

3,644 

2,716 

9,015 

7 

23 

40 

30 

1946  . 

758 

1,931 

3, 413 

2,539 

8,640 

9 

22 

39 

30 

1947  _ _ 

1, 185 
1,532 

3, 767 

4, 192 

2, 716 

11, 860 

10 

32 

35 

23 

i948  . . 

3,527 

6,282 

3,536 

14,877 

10 

24 

42 

24 

1949 . 

2,088 

6,650 

4, 878 

2, 512 

16, 128 

13 

41 

30 

16 

1950 . . 

1,639 

3, 188 

3, 518 

1,669 

10, 014 

16 

32 

35 

17 

1951 . . . 

2,842 

4,536 

4,467 

3,304 

15, 149 

19 

30 

29 

22 

1952 _ _ 

3,098 

4,072 

5,068 

2,901 

15, 139 

21 

27 

33 

19 

1953  . . 

3,167 

2,716 

4,754 

5.645 

2,899 

16, 465 

19 

29 

34 

18 

1954.. . 

4,234 

4,507 

2,240 

13, 697 

20 

31 

33 

16 

1955  . . 

2,201 

2,578 

2,539 

4,502 

5, 313 

2,705 

14,721 

15 

31 

36 

18 

1956  . — 

3,876 

4,629 

2,227 

13, 310 

19 

29 

35 

17 

1957 _ 

3,895 

3,010 

1,520 

10, 964 

23 

36 

27 

14 

1958 . 

2,644 
2, 973 
3,086 
2,823 
3, 128 

4, 621 

2,883 

1,364 

11, 512 

23 

40 

25 

12 

1959  .  . . 

4, 797 

4,784 

2,004 

14, 558 

20 

33 

33 

14 

I960  . 

4,804 

4,448 

1,934 

14, 272 

22 

34 

31 

13 

1961 _ 

5,155 

4,497 

1,843 

14, 318 

20 

36 

31 

13 

1962... . 

5,037 

4,724 

1,978 

14,867 

21 

34 

32 

13 

1963 . - . 

2,830 

2,821 

4,753 

5,423 

2,328 

15, 334 

19 

31 

35 

15 

1964  3 _ 

4,409 

5,483 

2,467 

15,180 

19 

29 

36 

16 

'  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 

2  Southwest  Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  ^  ^  . 

3  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
*  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  George,  Florida,  and  Alabama, 
s  Crop  report  of  May  10,  1965,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

Source:  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Cotton:  Acreage, 


planted  and  harvested,  and  yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
by  regions,  1950  to  date 


Crop 

year 

West  > 

Southwest  * 

Delta  3 

Southeast  < 

Total 

beginning 

Aug.  1 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

Percent 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

PLANTED  ACREAGES 

1950 _ 

1,051 

5.6 

8, 130 

43.1 

5,740 

30.4 

3,945 

20.9 

18,866 

1951 . - 

2, 227 

7.6 

14,915 

50.8 

7,325 

25.0 

4,886 

16.6 

29,353 

1952 . 

2,398 

8.5 

13, 710 

48.9 

6,8,58 

24.4 

5,099 

18.2 

28,065 

1953 _ 

2, 384 

8.9 

11,794 

43.9 

7, 570 

28.1 

5,124 

19.1 

26, 872 

1954 _ 

1,546 

7.7 

9, 239 

46.1 

5, 576 

27.8 

3,691 

18.4 

20, 052 

195.5 _ 

1,332 

7.4 

8,495 

47.2 

4,881 

27.1 

3,283 

18.3 

17,991 

1956 _ 

1,338 

7.8 

8,054 

47.2 

4,605 

27.0 

3,080 

18.0 

17, 077 

1957 . . 

1,289 

9.0 

6,838 

47.8 

3,959 

27.7 

2,224 

15.5 

14, 310 

1958 _ 

1,3'23 

10.7 

6, 105 

49.3 

3,369 

27.  2 

1,.582 

12.8 

12, 379 

1959 . 

1,497 

9.5 

7,435 

47.0 

4,346 

27.4 

2,555 

16.1 

15,833 

1960 . . 

1,619 

10. 1 

7,455 

46.4 

4,433 

27.5 

2,573 

16.0 

16, 080 

1961 . 

1,446 

8.7 

7,785 

46.9 

4,639 

28.0 

2, 718 

16.4 

16,588 

1962 _ 

1,454 

8.9 

7,595 

46.6 

4,573 

28.1 

2, 671 

16.4 

16, 293 

1963 . 

1,353 

9.1 

6,845 

46. 1 

4,165 

28.1 

2,480 

16.7 

14,843 

1964 _ 

1,341 

9.0 

6,839 

46.1 

4, 182 

28.2 

2, 477 

16.7 

14, 839 

1965 . 

1, 282 

9.0 

6,500 

45.5 

4,134 

28.9 

2, 378 

16.6 

14. 294 

HARVESTED  ACREAGE 


1950 _ 

1, 026 

5.8 

7,495 

41.9 

5,493 

30.8 

3, 829 

21.5 

17,843 

1951.. . 

2, 179 

8.1 

13, 335 

49.4 

6,650 

24.7 

4,785 

17.8 

26, 949 

1952 . 

2,357 

9.1 

11, 920 

46.0 

6, 633 

25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25, 921 

1953 . 

2,347 

9.6 

9,920 

40.8 

7,028 

28.9 

5,046 

20.7 

24, 341 

1954 _ 

1,509 

7.8 

8,660 

45.0 

5, 459 

28.4 

3,623 

18.8 

19, 251 

1955 . . 

1,287 

7.6 

7,690 

45.5 

4,746 

28.0 

3,205 

18.9 

16,928 

1956 . 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

44.3 

4,441 

28.4 

2,969 

19.0 

15, 615 

1957 _ 

1,248 

9.2 

6,445 

47.5 

3,683 

27.2 

2, 182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958 . . 

1,288 

10.9 

5,805 

48.9 

3,206 

27.1 

1,550 

13. 1 

11,849 

1959 . 

1,459 

9.7 

6,975 

46.1 

4, 195 

27.7 

2,488 

16.5 

15, 117 

1960 _ 

1,577 

10.3 

6,955 

45.4 

4,284 

28.0 

2,493 

16.3 

15,309 

1961 . - 

1,409 

9.0 

7,205 

46.1 

4,404 

28.2 

2,616 

16.7 

15,634 

1962 . 

1, 418 

9.1 

7,112 

45.7 

4,434 

28.5 

2,605 

16.7 

15, 569 

1963 _ 

1,310 

9.2 

6,440 

45.3 

4,042 

28.5 

2,420 

17.0 

14, 212 

1964  * . 

1,309 

9.3 

6,250 

44.5 

4,080 

29.0 

2,421 

17.2 

14,060 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  ON  HARVESTED  ACREAGE 


[Pounds] 


West  1 

Southwest  2 

Delta  2 

Southeast  < 

United  States  * 

1 

Actual 

Trend  i 

Actual 

Trend  ’ 

Actual 

Trend  i 

Actual 

Trend  ’ 

Actual 

Trend  ' 

I960 _ 

764 

657 

204 

195 

307 

345 

209 

281 

269 

286 

1951 _ 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

294 

269 

307 

1952  _ 

629 

721 

104 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

322 

1963 _ 

646 

766 

230 

233 

385 

389 

275 

300 

324 

331 

862 

806 

235 

246 

.395 

404 

296 

323 

.341 

351 

1955 . 

818 

830 

281 

260 

536 

430 

405 

343 

417 

373 

1956  _ 

957 

865 

269 

279 

499 

449 

359 

347 

409 

392 

1957 _ 

974 

901 

290 

299 

392 

463 

334 

354 

388 

410 

1958 _ 

983 

947 

382 

311 

430 

477 

422 

364 

466 

425 

1959 . - 

975 

966 

330 

324 

546 

505 

386 

382 

461 

444 

1960 _ 

937 

987 

331 

331 

497 

516 

371 

391 

446 

455 

iQai 

959 

1,056 

1, 034 

1, 031 

343 

489 

338 

438 

1QA9 

'  339 

510 

363 

457 

lOR?? 

354 

642 

461 

517 

338 

643 

488 

517 

>  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada. 

*  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas. 

3  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Teimessec,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 
<  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama. 

5  Not  adjusted  to  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments. 

6  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  10, 1965. 

1  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

Sources:  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  9811  would  provide  a  4-year  program  for  upland 
cotton  of  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  401  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  348  of 
the  act  by  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  which  would 
provide  that  the  Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for  performance  of 
obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  equalization  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966.  Persons  required  to  prove 
domestic  consumption  or  exportation  of  raw  cotton  under  the  equal¬ 
ization  payment  program  could  be  given  additional  time  for  exporta¬ 
tion  or  consumption  of  such  cotton  so  as  to  permit  disposition  of 
inventories  on  hand  on  July  31,  1966,  for  which  equalization  payments 
had  been  made.  In  the  alternative,  the  Secretary  would  be  author¬ 
ized  under  this  provision  to  make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such  date  for  equalization 
payments  under  section  348,  but  such  inventory  payments  could  not 
be  made  with  respect  to  any  1966  crop  cotton.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  permits  an  orderly  transition  from  the  present  program  of  equali¬ 
zation  payments  under  section  348. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  401  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
344  (m)  (2)  of  the  act  by  adding  a  proviso  to  the  second  sentence 
thereof  which  would  prohibit,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  the  county  committee  from  surrendering  any  excess 
released  acreage  to  the  State  committee  for  reapportionment  to  farms 
in  other  counties  in  the  State.  Under  present  law,  which  would 
continue  in  effect,  acreage  history  for  aU  released  acreage  in  the  county 
would  be  protected. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  401  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new  subsection 
(e)  to  section  346  of  the  act.  This  provision  would  permit,  for  the 

1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  farm,  operator  to 
elect  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop  by  planting  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344,  or  by  plant¬ 
ing  cotton  on  a  farm  with  no  cotton  allotment,  and  all  cotton  of  such 
crop  produced  on  the  farm  could  be  marketed  free  of  any  cotton 
marketing  quota  penalty.  No  acreage  history  would  result  from 
plantings  of  cotton  in  excess  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment.  However, 
under  section  405(b)  (vi)  of  the  bill,  unlimited  plantings  of  cotton 
would  not  be  permitted  on  farms  from  which  cotton  allotment  is  sold 
or  leased  to  another  farm.  This  prohibition  would  be  for  a  5-year 
period  in  the  case  of  any  sale  of  allotment  and  for  the  period  of  the 
lease  in  the -case  of  any  lease  of  allotment.  Similarly,  under  section 
406  of  the  bill,  unlimited  plantings  of  cotton  would  not  be  perrnitted 
on  farms  surrendering  acreage  and  such  prohibition  would  be  applicable 
to  the  5  succeeding  crop  years. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  401  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  350  of 
the  act’  to  provide  a  domestic  acreage  allotment  program,  for  the  1966, 

1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton.  The  Secretary  would 
establish  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  each  such  crop  equal  to  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (net  weight  bales  of 
480  pounds)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  would  determine  a  farm  domes¬ 
tic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1) 
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the  national  domestic  allotment  (net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total 
for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the 
projected  State  yield.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  per¬ 
centage  could  not  be  less  than  65  percent .  The  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  would  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  (the  effective  farm 
acreage  allotment  after  release  and  reapportionment)  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage. 

The  Secretary  is  expected  to  place  reasonable  limits  upon  the  cotton 
acreage  which  may  be  diverted  from  production  through  payments,  in 
order  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  the  various  grades, 
staples,  classes,  and  qualities  of  cotton  available  to  meet  market 
requirements,  and  so  as  not  to  discourage  the  consumption  of  cotton 
or  to  affect  unduly  the  economy  in  cotton-producing  areas  or  the 
services  or  facilities  needed  for  the  efficient  production  and  marketing 
of  cotton.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  annual  production 
of  approximately  12  million  bales  of  upland  cotton  is  the  minunum 
which,  together  with  the  cotton  which  could  be  made  available  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks,  is  needed  to  maintain  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  qualities  needed  in  the  market,  discourage 
shifts  to  manmade  fibers,  and  prevent  an  undue  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  cotton-producing  areas. 

Section  402  of  the  bffi  would  amend  section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d)  to  include 
the  following  provisions : 

Subsection  {d){l)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  would  provide  that 
price  support  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of 
section  103  of  the  Act. 

Subsection  {d){2)  of  section  103  would  provide  for  price-support 
loans  for  each  such  crop  to  cooperators  not  exceeding  90  percent  of 
the  estimated  average  world  market  price  for  Middling  1-inch  upland 
cotton  at  average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly 
marketing  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States,  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  the  act. 
The  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middhng  1-inch  upland  cotton. 

Subsection  id){3)  of  section  103  would  provide  for  additional  price 
support  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators  who 
participate  in  a  cotton  acreage  reduction  program.  Such  payments 
would  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  except  that  any  farm  planting  not 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  would  be 
considered  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment  for 
purposes  of  calculating  such  pa3nnents.  The  total  of  the  national 
average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under  subsection  (d)(2)  and  the  rate 
at  which  payments  are  made  under  subsection  (d)  (3)  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  or  more  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton. 

Subsection  (d)(4)  of  section  103  would  provide  price-support  pay¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  the  payments  authorized  under  subsection  (d)  (3) 
to  cooperators,  other  than  cooperators  on  farms  receiving  reappor¬ 
tioned  acreage,  who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved 
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conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  Such  payments  would  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton 
determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

Subsection  (d)(5)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  prescribes  the  com¬ 
bined  rates  of  payments  under  subsection  (d)(3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  as  follows: 

(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not 
exceed  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  (65  percent  of  the  farm 
allotment),  an  amount  equal  to  69.8  percent  of  the  basic  level  of 
support  (Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location)  under  sub¬ 
section  (d)(2). 

(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  percent  (75 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment),  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  percent 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  (Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average 
location)  under  subsection  (d)(2). 

(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  percent  but  by 
not  more  than  30.8  percent  (85  percent  of  the  farm  allotment),  an 
amount  equal  to  54.4  percent  of  the  basic  level  of  support  (Middling 
1-inch  cotton  at  average  location)  under  subsection  (d)(2). 

The  Secretary  could  make  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  payments 
under  subsection  (d)  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance.  The  balance  of  the  payment  will  be  made  when  the 
producer  divests  himself  of  interest  in  the  cotton. 

Subsection  (d)i6)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  provides  that  where 
the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reduction 
program  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price- 
support  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  under  subsection  (d)(2)  on  the  quantity 
of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (before  any  release)  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  The 
remaining  85  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  co^d  be  released. 
The  15  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  which  payment  is 
made  would  be  entitled  to  acreage  history. 

Subsection  {d){7)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  would  provide  that 
payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  issuance  of  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  cotton  valued 
at  not  less  than  the  loan  rate  therefor.  CCC  could  assist  producers 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  ,  purposes  of  the 
program  under  subsection  (d). 

Subsection  {d){8)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  would  provide  that 
payments  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having 
an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such  payments 
and  the  average  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designate 
ed  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  during  a  base  period  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  could  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such 
reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  specified  crops,  if  he  determines  such 
production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 
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Subsection  {d){9)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  act  would  provide  that 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  before  any  release  and  reapportionment, 
would  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  acreage  history  purposes 
on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  payment  under  subsection  (d)  except 
for  farms  under  subsection  (d)(6).  The  acreage  history  of  farms  re¬ 
ceiving  payments  under  subsection  (d)(6)  is  protected  elsewhere  in  the 
bill  or  under  existing  law. 

Subsection  {d){10)  of  section  103  would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
establish  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and 
sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  in  price  support  under  subsection  (d) . 

Subsection  (d)(ll)  of  section  103  would  provide  that  the  amount  of 
price  support  payments  for  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  under 
subsection  (d).  This  would  permit  partial  payment  where  the  non- 
compliance  is  not  of  such  seriousness  as  to  justify  cancellation  of  the 
contract. 

Subsection  {d){12)  of  section  103  would  provide  that  in  case  of 
limitations  later  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (d)  which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  making  available  to  all 
cooperators  the  fuU  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  subsection  (d)  (2)  and  (3)  for  any  crop, 
price  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop 
through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  nor  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate.  Such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  pmchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and 
resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton  would 
be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  lower  than  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  wiU  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  {d){13)  of  section  103  would  amend  the  definition  of 
“cooperator”  in  section  408(b)  of  the  act  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  farm  acreage 
aUtoment  established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Subsection  {d)(14)  of  section  103  of  the  1949  Act  would  make  the 
provisions  of  section  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes,tic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to  assignment  of  payments, 
applicable  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

Section  4OS  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  301(b)  (13)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  by  adding  new  sub- 
paragraphs  (L)  and  (M)  to  define  “projected  national.  State,  and 
county  yields”  and  “projected  farm  yield.”  The  projected  National, 
State,  and  county  yields  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  during  each  of  the  5  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  projected  yield  is  de¬ 
termined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such 
yields,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices.  The  projected  farm  yield  would  be  similarly  deter¬ 
mined  using  the  3  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  yield  is  determined  but  in  no  event  could  such 
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projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the  farm  normal  yield  determined 
under  section  301(b)  (13)  (I)  of  the  act. 

[^ection  the  bill  would  amend  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  period  August  1,  1966, 
through  July  31,  1970,  (1)  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it 
sells  cotton  for  export,  but  not  less  than  110  percent  of  the  current 
loan  rate,  and  (2)  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in  each 
marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 
such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part 

(2)  and  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  parts 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly.  Sales  under  the  authority  of  part  (2) 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  110  percent  minimum  sales  priceTJ 

Section  Jfi5  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  transfer  within  a  State  of 
upland  cotton  allotments,  excluding  that  part  of  any  upland  cotton 
allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  acreage  reserve.  Under  subsection  (a) ,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
cotton  program,  he  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all 
or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
and  may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  by  him. 

Subsection  (6)  of  section  405  of  the  bill  provides  that  transfers  by 
sale  or  lease  under  such  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  No  transfers  to  a  farm  in  another  State; 

(2)  No  transfer  by  sale  or  lease  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless 
the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  allotments  are  to 
be  transferred  have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  3  years  of  the  date 
of  such  transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  voting,  to  permit 
such  transfers  out  of  the  county; 

(3)  No  transfer  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  hen 
unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder; 

(4)  No  sale  from  a  farm  if  any  sale  to  the  same  farm  has  been  made 
within  the  3  immediately  preceding  crop  years; 

(5)  The  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is 
transferred  by  sale  or  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  larger  of  100  acres 
or  150  percent  of  the  average  size  of  farm  acreage  allotments  for 

cotton  in  the  State ;  ,  n  j- 

(6)  No  transfer  shall  result  in  a  total  of  allotments  for  all  commodi- 
ties  for  the  farm  which  exceeds  75  percent  of  the  farm  cropland; 

(7)  No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  apeage  allotment  on  the 
farm  shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  for  a  period  of  5  years  fodowing 
any  sale  of  all  or  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  from  such  farm. 
No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  for  the  period  of  any  lease  of  aU  or  part 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  from  such  farm.  The  producer  on 
such  farm  would  be  required  to  agree  to  such  prohibitions  on  un¬ 
limited  planting,  which  otherwise  would  be  permitted  under  section 
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346(e)  of  the  act,  as  a  condition  of  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
sale  or  lease  of  allotment;  and 

(8)  No  transfer  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed 
with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  is 
made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer  is  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  section  405  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  405  of  the  bill  would  provide  for  transfer  of 
applicable  acreage  history,  farm  base  and  marketing  quota  except 
that  in  case  of  transfer  by  lease  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  trans¬ 
ferred  for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  after  expiration  of  the 
lease. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  the  land  in  a  farm  from  which 
the  entire  allotment  and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  a  new  cotton  farm  allotment  during  the  5  years 
following  the  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  for  appropriate  reduction  of  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  or  base  on  a  farm  from  which  a  transfer  is 
made. 

Subsection  (J)  of  section  405  would  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration  of  section  5  of  the  bill, 
including  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  allotments  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  has  a  substantially  higher 
yield  per  acre.  Such  adjustments  will  apply  to  transfers  between 
farms  under  the  same  ownership,  as  well  as  to  sales  and  leases. 

Subsection  (g)  would  provide  for  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
rates  of  payment  if  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  is 
covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion 
agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  but  no  adjust¬ 
ment  would  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Subsection  (h)  would  authorize  the  exchange  between  farms  in  the 
same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining  counties  within  a  State, 
of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any  such 
exchange  would  be  made  on  the  basis  of  application  filed  with  the 
county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms.  The 
exchange  would  include  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commodity. 
The  exchange  would  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration 
the  comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms  involved  and 
other  relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice 
allotment  has  been  transferred  would  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm  allot¬ 
ment  for  cotton  or  rice  within  a  period  of  5  years  of  the  exchange. 

Subsection  (i)  of  section  405  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  section  405  of  the  biU  relating  to  cotton  shall  apply  only  to  upland 
cotton. 

Section  406  of  the  bill  would  provide  that  the  Secretary  may,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  for  surrender  of  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  and  acreage  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  cotton  under  the  cropland  adjustment  program.  No 
cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  shall 
be  planted  for  the  5  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  farm  on  which  all 
or  part  of  the  allotment  has  been  surrendered.  Any  cotton  allotment 
or  acreage  history  surrendered  under  this  section  would  be  deducted 
and  held  in  reserve  in  establishing  future  National,  State,  county,  and 
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farm  acreage  allotments  and  bases  for  cotton.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  increase  by  not  more  than  25  percent  the  rate  or 
rates  of  annual  payments  to  producers  who  surrender  cotton  allotment 
and  acreage  history  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  could  use 
CCC  stocks  and  funds  for  effectuating  payment  to  producers. 

TILE  V— WHEAT 
Summary 

This  title  would  improve  and  continue  for  4  years  (1866  through 
1969  crops)  the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  which  in  its  &st 
year  of  operation  has  achieved  farm  income  and  food  price  stability 
with  reduced  Government  costs.  The  bill  emphasizes  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  obtain  its  fair  share  of  the  world  market  for 
wheat.  It  would  continue  the  favorable  production  and  demand 
relationship  which  has  reduced  the  wheat  surplus  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  from  the  peak  reached  at  the  end  of  the  1960  crop  marketing 
season.  It  would  increase  farm  income  from  wheat  by  $150  million 
and  reduce  Government  costs  by  about  the  same  amount. 

Provisions  are: 

1.  Marketing  quotas  would  be  suspended  while  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect. 

2.  State,  county,  and  farm  wheat  allotments  would  be  contin¬ 
ued  but  their  computation  would  be  simplified.  Each  would  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  allotment  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  5-  and  10-year  averages.  This  would  vastly 
simplify  administrative  operations  and  make  the  allotments  easier 
for  producers  to  understand.  It  would  not  significantly  change 
the  present  acreage  relationships  between  States,  counties,  and 
farms  and  would  also  reflect  the  increases  made  in  small  farm 
allotments  under  existing  law. 

3.  The  yields  established  for  each  farm  for  computing  program 
benefits  would  be  the  yield  presently  expected  for  the  farm, 
rather  than  an  arithmetically  computed  yield  tied  to  a  historical 
average.  Farm  yields  under  present  programs  are  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  farmers. 

4.  Producers  desiring  price  support  must  comply  with  their 
acreage  allotment,  maintain  the  normal  acreage  of  conserving 
crops  on  their  farm,  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  the  acreage 
they  divert  from  wheat. 

5.  Diversion  payments  are  authorized  on  additional  voluntary 
diversion  up  to  50  percent  of  the  farm  allotment.  The  maximum 
pa3ment  rate  could  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate. 

6.  Domestic  marketing  certificates  would  be  issued  for  not 
less  than  500  million  bushels  each  year. 

7.  Wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  supported  at  or 
near  100  percent  of  parity.  This  is  about  $2.50  per  bushel. 

8.  The  added  wheat  cost  in  a  loaf  of  bread  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  certificates  would  be  not  more  than  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent. 

9.  Noncertificate  wheat  would  be  supported  through  loans 
at  a  level  based  on  competitive  world  prices  and  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

10.  Authority  for  export  certificates  is  continued. 
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1 1 .  Under  certain  conditions,  as  in  past  years,  diverted  acreages 
could  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  or  flax  at  reduced  payment  rates. 

12.  Producers  coiild  plant  feed  grains  on  their  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  and  wheat  on  the  feed  grain  permitted  acres  as  in  1965, 
if  they  so  desire.  Wheat  could  also  be  planted  on  oat-rye  bases 
under  certain  conditions  if  authorized  by  the  Department. 

13.  Minimum  price  of  CCC  wheat  for  resale  is  not  changed. 

14.  Authority  to  broaden  provisions  for  exempting  flour 
clears  not  used  for  human  consumption  from  the  marketing 
certificate  requirement  is  included. 

15.  Provision  is  included  to  give  the  same  program  benefits 
to  producers  who  are  prevented  from  planting  wheat  because 
of  natural  disasters  as  they  would  have  received  if  they  had 
planted. 

Changes  from  previous  legislation 

Under  this  bill,  wheat  for  domestic  food  use  would  be  supported 
at  or  near  100  percent  of  wheat  parity.  Wheat  accompanied  by 
domestic  marketing  certificates  would  be  supported  at  around  $2.50 
per  bushel.  This  would  increase  the  domestic  marketing  certificate 
by  about  50  cents  per  bushel  from  the  level  for  the  1965  program. 

Noncertificate  wheat  and  wheat  for  export  would  be  supported 
at  the  Secretary’s  discretion  at  a  level  based  on  world  market  price 
and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat.  This  would  virtually  eliminate  the 
need  for  Government  wheat  export  subsidies. 

The  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  under  the  bill  would 
be  the  number  of  acres  needed  to  produce  required  utilization  on 
a  projected  national  yield.  Under  the  1964  and  1965  programs,  the 
national  allotment  cannot  be  less  than  49.5  million  acres. 

Other  changes  in  provisions  would  make  certain  certificate  exemp¬ 
tions  applicable  to  industrial  wheat  products  more  specific. 

Processor  certificate  liability 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  lawsuit  which  has  been  brought  by 
processors  against  the  Secretary  alleging  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  are  inconsistent  with  the  statute.  Because  of  the  critical 
importance  of  this  matter  to  the  whole  statutory  framework  of  the 
certificate  program,  the  committee  gave  consideration  to  amending 
the  language  of  the  statute  to  make  it  doubly  clear  that  the  Congress 
intends  that  the  processor  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  used  in  processing  flour 
and  other  food  products  without  deduction  for  the  ^products  and 
wastes  resulting  in  processing  of  flour  or  other  food  product,  and  not 
merely  on  the  net  weight  of  the  flour  or  other  food  product,  as  con¬ 
tended  by  the  processors.  However,  the  committee  believes  that  no 
amendment  is  needed.  The  present  language  of  the  statute  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  clearly  expresses  the  congressional  intention 
that  the  processor  be  required  to  purchase  certificates  equivalent  to 
the  total  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  used  in  processing  flour  and  other 
food  products.  The  committee  feels  that  an  amendment  to  the 
statute  on  the  other  hand  might  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  Congress  does  not  regard  the  statute  as  now  written  as  being 
sufficiently  clear  on  this  point,  and  therefore,  the  committee  has 
recommended  no  change  in  the  language. 
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Need  for  legislation 

Without  legislation,  the  wheat  program  would  return  to  mandatory 
provisions  which  the  voluntary  certificate  program  has  demonstrated 
are  not  needed  to  maintain  producers’  incomes,  to  keep  the  surplus 
in  check,  to  stabilize  exports,  and  to  reduce  Government  costs. 

The  certificate  program  provides  voluntary  acreage  reduction 
provisions  to  keep  production  in  line  with  needs.  Its  provisions  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  by  giving  wheat  farmers  an  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  Nation’s  prosperity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government  would 
be  relieved  of  costly  subsidies  in  order  to  keep  a  fair  share  of  the 
world  market  for  U.S.  wheat.  It  would  provide  the  supplies  necessary 
to  continue  the  food-for-peace  program  wheat  exports  but  at  less  cost. 

Effect  on  bread  'prices 

Predictions  of  bread  price  increases  were  made  when  the  certificate 
program  went  into  effect  a  year  ago.  These  did  not  come  about 
and  bread  prices  are  generally  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat 
farmers  who  faced  a  sharp  drop  in  income  received  returns  from  the 
1964  crop  as  a  result  of  the  certificate  program  of  about  $2.2  biUion. 
Under  the  1965  certificate  program,  farmers  will  receive  a  slightly 
higher  income  than  in  1964. 

With  price  support  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  the  increased  value  of  the 
domestic  certificate  wiU  increase  the  cost  of  wheat  in  a  1-pound  loaf 
of  bread  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent.  If  the  increased  cost  of 
wheat  is  not  absorbed  by  the  industry  and  is  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  making  an  allowance  for  customary  markups,  the  change 
in  the  retail  price  of  a  1-pound  load  of  bread  should  be  less  than  1  cent. 
Any  increase  in  bread  price  of  more  than  1  cent  per  pound  loaf  cannot 
in  any  way  be  related  to  the  wheat  certificate  program. 

Bread  prices  for  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  have  been  raised  8  cents 
since  the  1947-49  average  (12.7  cents) — a  63-percent  increase.  Not 
1  cent  of  this  increase  has  gone  to  the  farmer.  On  the  contrary, 
during  this  same  period  the  farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
has  dropped  from  2.7  to  2.5  cents. 

In  1964  food  expenditures  accounted  for  18.5  percent  of  disposable 
income,  down  from  18.9  percent  the  year  before.  Since  incomes  are 
expected  to  rise  faster  than  food  expenditures,  a  further  small  decline 
is  expected  in  the  proportion  of  income  to  be  spent  for  food  in  1965. 
The  proposed  1966  certificate  program  for  wheat  will  not  change  this 
trend,  nor  should  it  have  an  adverse  effect  on  consumption  of  baked 

goods.  1  T  • 

The  following  chart  and  table  clearly  show  the  declining  part  of  the 

retail  food  cost  of  wheat  products  that  the  wheat  farmer  receives. 
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WHEAT  AND  BREAD/  INDICES  OF  PRICES 


Percent 

1947-49 


1947 


1950 


I960 


1965 


PereenI 

1947-49 


CROP  YEARS 


Bread,  white — Retail  prices,  farm  value,  farmer’s  share  of  retail  price,  and  season 
average  price  received  by  farmer,  1950-64 


Retail 

Wheat  > 

Season 
average  price 

Year 

price  per 
pound 

Farm  value  > 

Farmer’s  share 

received  by 
farmers  per 
bushel  of 
wheat 

1947-49  average _ 

Cents 

12.7 

Cents 

2.7 

Percent 

21 

Dollars 

2. 05 

I960 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

13.5 

2.5 

19 

2.00 

1951 . . . 

14.9 

2.6 

17 

2.11 

1952 _ _ 

15.1 

2.6 

17 

2.09 

1953 _ _ 

15.6 

2.5 

16 

2.04 

1954 _ _ _ _ _ 

16.3 

2.7 

17 

2. 12 

1955 _ _ 

16.8 

2.7 

16 

1.98 

1956 _ _ _ 

17.1 

2.6 

15 

1.97 

1957 _ _ _ 

18.0 

2.6 

14 

1.93 

1958 _ _ _ _ _ 

18.6 

2.3 

13 

1.75 

1959 _ _ _ _ 

18.9 

2.3 

12 

1.76 

1960 _ _ _ 

19.6 

2.3 

12 

1.74 

1961 . . . 

20.0 

2.4 

12 

1.83 

1962 _ _ 

20.3 

2.6 

13 

2.04 

1963_ . . . 

20.7 

2.5 

12 

1. 85 

1964  » . - _ _ _ _ 

20.7 

2.5 

12 

»1. 37 

>  Payment  of  farmer  {or  wheat,  less  estimated  value  of  millleed  byproducts;  0.894  pound  wheat,  January 
1950-June  1957;  0.882  pound  July  1957-December  1963;  0.877  pound  beginning  with  January  1964. 

A  Starting  July  1964  the  farm  value  and  the  farmer’s  share  for  white  bread  are  based  on  the  market  price 
of  wheat  received  by  farmers  plus  70  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  to  millers  and  the 
value  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificate  received  by  farmers  complying  fully  with  the  Federal  wheat 
program. 

>  Estimated;  does  not  include  value  of  certificate  ($0.70). 


Program  results 

Farm  income:  Income  from  wheat  including  the  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  and  land  diversion  for  the  1966  crop  should  be  about  $150 
million  higher  than  the  approximate  $2,2  billion  for  1964  and  1965. 

The  increase  in  farm  income  wUl  result  in  increase  returns  from 
domestic  certificates  totaling  about  $250  million  (500  million  bushel 
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at  50  cents  per  bushel),  offset  in  part  if  e^ort  certificates  are  not 
issued  to  producers.  The  Department  has  indicated  that  the  use  of 
the  authority  for  export  certificates  would  depend  upon  development 
and  circumstances  in  world  markets. 

Program  costs 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  total  expenditures  should  be  about  $125  to  $150  mUlion  below 
the  total  expenditures  of  about  $1.2  billion  estimated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  major  portion  of  the  expenditures  for  wheat  are  incurred  under 
the  food  for  peace  program  (Public  Law  480).  For  fiscal  year  1966 
food  for  peace  program  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $1.1  billion  (exclud¬ 
ing  ocean  transportation  cost). 

These  program  costs  and  farm  income  assumed  that  no  change  will 
be  made  m  CCC  minimum  sales  prices.  Costs  would  increase  in  event 
of  higher  resale  prices  on  CCC  stocks. 

The  resale  price  for  Government-owned  grains,  particularly  wheat 
which  for  unrestricted  use  is  at  105  percent  of  the  support  loan  rate, 
came  in  for  considerable  attention  in  the  committee  hearings  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  After  lengthy  and  careful  consideration,  the  committee 
decided  against  changing  the  basic  provisions  of  the  1949  act,*  which 
have  proved  successful  and  workable.  Higher  resale  minimums  on 
CCC  sales  could  bring  about  reduced  farm  income,  greater  supplies, 
and  higher  costs  to  the  Government.  Existing  legislation  has  been 
successful  and  there  was  no  clear  case  that  changes  would  mean 
improvement. 

Statistics 

The  following  wheat  table  No.  1  on  supply  and  distribution  clearly 
shows  the  success  in  reducing  the  wheat  surplus  and  in  increasing 
exports. 

Table  No.  2  shows  nearly  900,000  wheat  producers  signed  up  to 
participate  in  the  1965  wheat  program  with  nearly  85  percent  of 
the  national  wheat  acreage  allotment  on  farms  signed  up  under  this 
voluntary  program. 

Table  No.  3  indicates  the  supply  of  wheat  by  classes.  Supplies 
of  Hard  Red  Winter,  Hard  Red  Spring,  and  Durum  wheats  continue 
to  exceed  requirements.  Soft  Red  Winter  and  Soft  White  wheats 
are  not  now  excessive,  but  are  adequate  to  meet  domestic  require¬ 
ments,  exports  for  dollars,  and  for  Public  Law  480  programs. 
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1966  wheat  program  final  signup  report 


State 

Enrolled 

farms 

Effective 
allotment 
for  aU 
farms 
(acres) 

Effective 
allotment 
lor  enrolled 
farms 
(acres) 

Percent  of 
effective 
allotment 
on  enrolled 
farms 

Intended 

diversion 

(acres) 

Percent  of 
effective 
allotment 
enrolled 

Alabama. _ _ _ 

2,023 

389 

63,068 

38,986 

140,256 

382,237 

2,414,840 

325 

31,310 

23,757 

39,810 

50 

13,033 

42 

Arizona. ... _ 

61 

6.387 

27 

Arkansas _ ....... _ 

2,062 

2.195 

28 

7,268 

18 

California _ 

289,985 

2,163,207 

19 

76 

66,649 

23 

Colorado _ 

15,016 

4 

90 

426,777 

20 

Connecticut _ 

6 

2 

11 

Delaware _ _ .... _ _ _ 

493 

26,947 

18,829 

128,329 

1, 117, 765 

1, 689, 929 

1, 302, 366 
142,649 
9, 957, 071 
215,  479 
40,244 
205 

13,905 

12,403 

52 

1,937 

14 

Florida _ 

533 

66 

3,341 

27 

rtftnrgift 

12, 711 
14, 987 
49,  469 
43,986 
4,292 
112,  564 
7,630 
624 

94,794 

74 

63,148 

67 

969,  516 

87 

137, 546 

14 

912, 337 

54 

118, 749 

13 

Indiana _ 

666, 130 

51 

115, 981 

17 

82, 518 

58 

13,148 

16 

9, 311, 074 
112, 049 

94 

1, 223, 460 

13 

62 

36,284 

32 

30,206 

75 

7,337 

23 

12 

119 

68 

43 

36 

2,869 

6 

163, 430 
196 

63,814 

39 

13, 126 

21 

Massachusetts _ _ 

62 

32 

22 

35 

47,278 

32,330 

621 

1, 124, 508 
947, 848 
53,704 
1, 578, 349 
3, 662,  698 
2, 976, 125 
16,088 

621, 801 

55 

200,407 

32 

705, 392 

74 

125,090 

18 

24,275 

45 

6,844 

24 

62,778 
16,888 
62,  471 
101 

1,038,129 

66 

250,073 

24 

3, 382, 441 

92 

421,496 

12 

2,  778,  882 
10, 042 

93 

366, 378 

13 

62 

2,142 

21 

1,493 

1,704 

17,842 

49,638 
430,601 
313, 897 

29,076 

59 

6,944 

24 

307, 107 

71 

65,959 

20 

New  York _ 

220,139 

70 

96,871 

44 

North  Carolina _ 

41, 470 
62, 776 
60,065 

408,230 

258,685 

63 

163, 879 

63 

North  Dakota _ 

6, 809, 819 

6,377,487 

94 

1, 064, 161 

17 

Ohio . . 

1, 546, 693 

898, 873 

58 

178,435 

20 

Oklahoma _ 

..  54,227 

i,  599, 373 

4, 186, 075 

91 

606,150 

14 

6,767 

796,460 

711,481 

89 

109, 674 

16 

Pennsylvania. _ 

18,382 

559, 925 

186,054 

33 

75, 613 

41 

116 

South  Carolina.. _ 

17,479 

30,256 

182, 716 

119, 780 

66 

80,658 

67 

South  Dakota.. _ 

2,568, 129 

2, 309, 827 

90 

468,578 

20 

Tennessee _ 

9,763 

198,450 

99,849 

60 

45,724 

46 

39,048 

3, 829, 042 
280,023 

3,381, 151 

88 

667,870 

17 

Utah  _ _ 

4,329 

203,655 

73 

37,582 

18 

470 

16,212 

280,400 

150,376 

64 

67,822 

45 

Washington _ 

9,126 
1, 089 
2,816 

1, 862, 348 
29,570 

1, 714;  714 

92 

203,003 

12 

West  Virginia _ 

10, 491 

35 

4,032 

38 

^Wisconsin... _ 

55, 114 

21,940 

40 

7,669 

35 

•'Wyoming _ 

1,870 

259,284 

220,594 

85 

34,566 

16 

Total _ _ _ 

891,046 

53, 262, 769 

44, 785, 271 

84 

7, 609, 648 

17 

50-966  0—65 
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Table  2. —  Wheat:  Estimated  supply  and  distribution  by  classes,  United  States, 
average  1957—61  and  annual  1962—64 

[In  millions  of  bushels] 


Item 


Hard 

Winter 


Red 

Winter 


Hard 

Spring 


Durum 


White 


Total 


Average  1957-61: 

Carryover,  July  1. 

Productlon _ 

Imports  1 - 


Supply. 


Exports  2 _ 

Domestic  disappearance 

Carryover,  June  30 . . 


1962-63: 

Carryover,  July  1, 1962- 

Production _ 

Imports  > _ 


Supply. 


Exports  2 _ 

Domestic  disappearance  2.. 

Carryover,  June  30, 1963 . 


1963-64: *  * 

Carryover,  July  1,  1963. 

Production _ 

Imports ' _ 


Supply- 


Exports  2 _ 

Domestic  disappearance  2— 

Carryover,  June  30, 1964. 


1964-66: ‘ » 

Carryover,  July  1, 1964. 

Production _ 

Imports  > _ _ 


Supply - 


Exports  2 _ 

Domestic  disappearance  2.. 

Carryover,  June  30, 1965. 


860 

687 


1,547 


335 

264 


948 


1,085 

537 


1,622 


437 

249 


936 


936 

545 


1,481 


565 

248 


668 


668 

642 


1,310 


469 

263 


578 


12 

179 


191 


45 

131 


15 


24 

157 


181 


40 

136 


5 

219 


224 


80 

140 


4 

229 


233 


75 

143 


221 

171 

8 


400 


42 

139 


219 


187 

175 

5 


367 


39 

133 


195 


195 

161 

4 


360 


50 

128 


182 


182 

172 

4 


358 


24 

130 


15 


204 


20 

27 


47 


5 

24 


18 


5 

70 


75 


4 

25 


46 


46 

51 


97 


41 


41 

66 


107 


73 


49 

161 


210 


120 

45 


45 


21 

155 


176 


122 

41 


13 


13 

166 


179 


136 

37 


6 

181 


187 


110 

47 


30 


1, 162 
1,225 
8 


2,395 


547 

603 


1,245 


1,322 

1,094 

5 


2, 421 


642 

584 


1, 195 


1, 195 
1,142 
4 


2,341 


860 

580 


901 


901 

1,290 

4 


2,195 


685 

610 


900 


'  Exclude  Imports  for  milling-in-bond  and  export  as  flour. 

3  Include  exports  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals  and  private  agencies.  Include  relief  shipments  o  f 
bulgar  beginning  1962-63.  ,  , 

3  Wheat  for  food  (including  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed,  and  industry.  Include  s 
shipments  to  U.S.  territories. 

<  Preliminary. 

•  Imports  and  distribution  are  projected. 

Note.— Figures  by  classes  in  this  table,  except  production,  are  only  approximations.  Data  for  1964-65 
crop  year  on  the  basis  of  685,000,000  bushels  exports. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sectim  601. — This  section  contains  10  amendments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  section  332  to  change  one  of  the  items 
making  up  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  from  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  which  was  used  for  livestock  feed  during 
1959-60  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  used 
for  livestock  feed  during  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is 
being  determined,  excluding  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat  used  for 
such  purposes  as  a  result  of  wheat  grown  in  lieu  of  feed  grains  under 
the  substitution  provision. 
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Amendment  (1)  would  also  suspend  the  proclamation  of  quotas  on 
wheat  for  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1 966  through 
1969. 

Amendment  (2)  would  make  the  following  changes  in  the  provisions 
for  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  instead  of  expected  yields  as  under  existing  law.  The  acreage 
necessary  to  provide  the  increases  in  small  farm  allotments  pursuant 
to  section  335  would  be  added  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  rather 
than  be  established  outside  the  national  acreage  allotment.  This  is 
a  technical  change  to  make  this  provision  conform  to  the  changes  made 
by  amendments  (3)  through  (8)  for  computing  allotments.  The 
Secretary  would  be  given  discretionary  authority  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  adjust  the  national  acreage  allotment  as  necessary  to  assure 
adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks. 

Amendments  (3)  through  (8)  would  provide  for  the  determination  of 
State,  county  and  farm  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s 
allotment.  This  would  preserve  the  increases  given  to  farms  with 
small  allotments  in  1964  and  1965  pursuant  to  section  335.  In  the 
future,  such  small  farm  allotments  would  be  treated  the  same  as  other 
allotments.  Amendment  (3)  provides  among  other  things  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  wheat  acreage  reserve  to  be  apportioned  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  "a  major  income-producing  crop”.  Any  county  in  which  the 
income  from  wheat  represents  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  income 
from  crops  is  regarded  as  a  county  in  which  wheat  is  a  major  income- 
producing  crop.  The  so-called  Anfuso  amendment  under  which 
farmers  who  overplant  their  allotments  lose  history  would  not  apply  in 
any  year  in  which  there  was  a  voluntary  diversion  or  certificate  pro¬ 
gram.  In  any  year  in  which  the  so-called  Anfuso  amendment  does 
apply  and  the  reduction  in  the  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop- 
rotation  practices  such  as  summer-f allow,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  modification  in  the  reduction  in  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

Amendment  (9)  would  extend  the  diversion  program  for  wheat  for 
4  years— 1966  through  1969 — with  some  changes.  The  limitation 
on  the  number  of  acres  of  additional  voluntary  diversion  would  be 
raised  from  20  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  to  50  percent  of  the  allot¬ 
ment.  (The  existing  provisions  of  law  permitting  substitution  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  left  in  effect.) 

Amendment  (10)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  the 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity  is  needed,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price-support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

Section  502. — This  section  would  extend  the  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  program  for  4  years — 1966  through  1969.  The  amount  of 
wheat  included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  would  not  be  less  than  500  million 
bushels.  The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by  processors 
as  a  result  of  the  500  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of 
the  amount  of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  would  be  borne  by  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation.  The  number  of  certificates  received  by  each 
farm  would  be  based  on  the  projected  farm  yield  rather  than  the 
normal  yield. 

Section  503. — This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  1970  and  subsequent  crops  to  provide  that  the  number  of 
certificates  received  by  each  farm  shall  be  based  on  the  projected  farm 
yield  rather  than  the  normal  yield. 

Section  504- — This  section  would  extend  to  other  specified  situations 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  exempt  wheat  from  the  requirement 
that  processors  and  exporters  purchase  wheat  marketing  certificates. 
This  section  would  include  certain  provisions  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
certificate  by  a  food  processor  who  ages  beverage  distilled  spirits  which 
he  has  manufactured  from  wheat.  It  would  exempt  a  beverage 
distilled  from  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1964,  and  would  provide  that  a 
beverage  distilled  by  the  processor  after  such  date  would  be  deemed 
to  be  removed  from  the  plant  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is 
placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  the 
payment  for  certificates  could  be  deferred  until  the  beverage  is  bot¬ 
tled  for  sale. 

This  section  would  amend  the  definition  of  ‘‘food  products.”  The 
Department  had  recommended  that  there  be  exempted  from  certifi¬ 
cate  liability  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  products  which  are  not 
for  human  consumtpion.  The  committee  has  limited  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  exemption  by  exempting  only  flour  clears  not  used  for  human 
consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Flour  clears  is  an 
additional  product  obtained  when  patent  flour  is  produced  from 
wheat  and  in  some  cases  flour  clears  are  further  processed  into  addi¬ 
tional  products;  namely,  gluten  and  starch.  The  starch  is  used 
mainly  for  nonfood  purposes  and  the  gluten  for  food. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  in  adopting  the  amendment 
to  the  definition  of  food  contained  in  section  379(d)  of  the  act  to  bring 
about  any  substantial  shift  by  industry  in  the  use  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  nonfood  products.  The  corn  starch  and  wheat 
starch  industry  has  developed  over  a  period  of  many  years  on  the  basis 
of  the  relative  prices  of  corn  and  wheat  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that,  insofar  as  these  industries  are  concerned,  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  not  be  the  cause  of  any  shift  from  one  commodity  to 
another. 

If  the  committee  finds  that  the  amendment  made  by  this  bill  is 
bringing  about  any  such  shift,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
designate  a  panel  of  competent  persons  to  study  and  report  on  the 
situation  and  advise  the  committee  as  to  steps  which  should  be  taken 
to  reestablish  the  traditional  balance  between  the  use  of  these  two 
commodities  for  nonfood  purposes. 

This  section  would  also  provide  that  whenever  the  value  of  domestic 
certificates  for  a  marketing  year  differs  from  the  value  of  domestic 
certificates  for  the  preceding  year,  the  Secretary  may  require  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  for  the  preceding  marketing  year  to  cover  all  wheat 
processed  into  food  products  during  such  year  even  though  the  food 
product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  after  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  program  is  presently  being  operated  on  that 
basis  and  this  provision  is  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  operated  on  that  basis. 

This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  action  to  facilitate 
the  transition  between  marketing  years  whenever  the  face  value  per 
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bushel  of  domestic  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  certificates  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year.  This  would  include  the  authority  to  sell  certificates 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products 
covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  provides  by  regulation. 

Section  505. — Amendment  (1)  would  extend  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  the  provision  in 
the  present  program  which  eliminates  the  land-use  penalty. 

Amendment  (2)  would  extend  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  the  authority  in  the  present 
program  which  authorizes  producers  who  exceed  their  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  to  store  their  excess  wheat  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  and  be  eligible  for  wheat  marketing  certificates. 

Amendment  (3)  would  extend  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  the  provision  in  the  present 
program  which  provides  that  minimum  price  for  sales  of  wheat  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be  105  percent  of  loan 
rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Section  506. — This  section  would  provide  that  price  support  for 
wheat  with  domestic  certificates  would  be  at  100  percent  of  parity 
price  or  as  near  thereto  as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50 
per  bushel.  Price  support  for  wheat  with  export  certificates  would 
be  at  such  level,  not  more  than  parity,  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
and  for  noncertificate  wheat  would  be  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
world  prices  of  wheat  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to 
feed  grains. 

Section  507. — This  section  is  a  technical  amendment  to  section 
339(a)  to  make  it  conform  to  the  amendments  to  the  acreage  allotment 
provisions  in  section  501. 

Section  508. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide 
for  distributing  the  certificates  among  the  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  instead  of  requiring  them  to  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  respective  shares  of  the  producers  in  the  wheat 
crop.  This  would  permit  taking  into  account  the  respective  con¬ 
tributions  of  each  producer  on  the  farm  in  reducing  wheat.  This  sec¬ 
tion  also  would  provide  that  an  acreage  on  the  farrn  not  planted  to 
wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  would  be 
deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
for  the  farm. 

Section  509. — This  section  contains  two  amendments  to  section 
301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

Amendment  (1)  would  amend  paragraph  (8)  to  add  a  new  subpara¬ 
graph  (B)  defining  the  term  “projected  national  yield”  as  applied  to 
any  crop  of  wheat.  The  projected  national  yield  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  the  commodity 
for  the  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions, 
for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production 
practices.  It  would  permit  the  determination  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  the  basis  on  a  national  yield  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  national  yield  which  could  be  expected  in  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  determined. 
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Amendment  (2)  would  add  subparagraphs  (J)  and  (K)  to  paragraph 
(13).  These  would  define  “projected  county  yield”  and  “projected 
farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat.  The  projected  county  yield 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  for 
each  of  the  immediately  preceding  5  years,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  and  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices.  The  projected  farm  yield  would  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  for  each  of  the  immediately 
preceding  3  years,  adjusted  for  the  same  factors  as  for  the  projected 
county  yield,  but  in  no  event  would  such  projected  yield  be  less  than 
the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  which  would  be  established  under 
existing  law.  The  use  of  the  projected  yield  would  permit  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  farm  yield  of  wheat  more  nearly  equal  to  that  expected 
in  the  year  for  which  it  would  be  used. 

Section  510. — This  section  would  amend  the  provisions  of  section 
379c (b)  relating  to  the  storage  of  excess  wheat  to  provide  that,  in 
computing  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored,  the  projected  | 
farm  yield  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  normal  yield.  This  section 
would  also  amend  section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  relating  to  penalties  for  violations  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificate  program,  to  make  it  clear  that  the  penalties  are 
applicable  only  for  violations  committed  knowingly. 

Section  511. — This  section  contains  two  amendments.  Amendment 
(a)  would  redefine  “normal  production”  as  applied  to  wheat  contained 
in  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  so  that,  beginning  in  1966,  the  projected 
farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  the  farm  normal  yield  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing  excess. 

Amendment  (b)  would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of  Public  Law  74,  77th 
Congress,  relating  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  so  that  the  projected 
farm  yield  would  be  used  instead  of  farm  normal  yield  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing  excess. 

Section  512. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  in  estab- 
blishing  terms  and  conditions  under  which  wheat  could  be  planted 
in  lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  feeding 
units  per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feeding  units 
per  acre  of  oats  and  rye.  ( 

Section  513. — This  section  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue 
wheat  marketing  certificates  to  producers,  with  adjustments  in  the 
ainount  thereof,  for  performance  rendered  even  though  the  producer 
failed  to  comply  fully  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  This 
authority  would  also  be  applicable  to  crops  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  years  1964  and  1965. 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Summary 

This  title  would  provide  for  long-term  diversion  of  land,  currently 
being  used  for  the  production  of  crops  to  protective  conservation  uses. 
This  would  be  for  the  immediate  and  longtime  benefit  of  all  citizens. 

It  would  bring  about  economically  desirable  changes  in  land  use  as 
well  as  expand  recreation  resources  and  wildlife  habitat,  reduce  stream 
siltation,  increase  reforestation,  and  improve  the  scenic  state  of  the 
countryside. 
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Provisions  are: 

1.  Contracts  could  be  entered  into  with  producers  during  the 
period  1965  through  1969.  This  would  permit  signups  to  start  in 
the  fall  of  1965. 

2.  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  would  be  not  less  than 
5  years  nor  more  than  10  years. 

3.  In  order  to  participate  a  farmer  with  an  allotment  or  base 
of  one  of  the  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary  would  have  to 
agree  to  place  the  entire  acreage  of  one  of  these  crops  in  the 
program. 

4.  Grazing  or  cutting  hay  would  be  prohibited  except  in  the 
case  of  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  and  then 
only  with  appropriate  reduction  in  rental  payments. 

5.  For  diverting  cropland  to  approved  uses,  producers  would 
receive  cost-share  assistance  in  establishing  such  uses  as  well  as 
diversion  payments. 

6.  The  diversion  payments  could  be  made  in  annual  payments, 
a  lump  sum,  or  in  other  installments. 

7.  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract  in  any  county 
would  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  in 
such  county  so  the  economy  of  the  county  would  not  be  adversely 
affected. 

8.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  to  States  or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring 
cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities  and  the 
prevention  of  air  and  water  pollution,  at  costs  not  greater  than 
those  under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers. 

9.  The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment 
of  practices  and  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources 
and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution,  at  costs  consistent  with 
those  under  agreements  with  producers. 

10.  No  land  could  be  brought  into  the  program  on  which 
ownership  has  changed  within  the  last  5  years  except  by  will  or 
succession. 

11.  The  annual  payment  on  retired  land  may  be  increased  if 
the  owner  agrees  to  permit  access  to  the  land  without  charge 
by  the  general  public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  hiking, 
under  applicable  State  and  Federal  regulations. 

Changes  from  'previous  leg'islation 

This  legislation  would  fill  a  void  in  the  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive 
shift  of  farm  acreage  from  the  production  of  crops  to  new  uses  to  fill 
the  land  requirements  of  our  changing  economy. 

It  draws  upon  the  experience  of  past  programs  and  seeks  to  incor¬ 
porate  their  best  features.  It  would  safeguard  rural  communities 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  land  in  an  area  that  could  be  retired  under 
the  program. 

Need  for  leg'islation 

This  program  would  establish  the  basis  for  many  now  engaged  in 
farming  to  improve  their  incomes  by  devoting  their  efforts  to  addi- 
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tional  means  for  a  livelihood.  In  so  doing,  it  would  take  land  out 
of  crops  whose  production  potential  is  in  excess  of  current  needs. 
It  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  elderly  farmers  to  reduce  their 
operation  while  continuing  to  live  on  their  farms. 

It  would  assist  other  farmers  who  can  benefit  from  reducing  their 
farming  operations  to  take  advantage  of  remunerative  local  employ¬ 
ment  and  continue  to  get  income  from  their  farmland. 

It  would  provide  presently  unobtainable  financing  to  those  farmers 
who  want  to  shift  from  crop  production  to  other  endeavors. 

It  would  provide  for  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  permanently  shifting  cropland  into  public  uses  such  as 
open  spaces  and  parks  for  recreational  areas. 

Program  results 

If  the  acreage  placed  in  the  cropland  adjustment  program  in  the 
first  year  is  8  million  acres,  it  is  estimated  by  the  Department  that 
the  average  annual  adjustment  and  cost  share  payment  would  be 
approximately  $141  million.  This  is  approximately  $35  million  less 
than  the  annual  cost  would  be  under  the  annual  commodity  programs 
for  diverting  a  comparable  acreage  of  surplus  crops  that  would  be 
retired  under  the  long-term  cropland  adjustment  program.  If  after 
5  years  the  program  is  built  up  to  about  40  million  acres,  it  will 
reduce  the  dependence  on  annual  programs  and  save  up  to  $200 
million  a  year. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  601. — This  section  would  repeal  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  except 
that  it  would  remain  in  effect  for  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  such 
repeal. 

Section  602. — This  section  would  provide  for  a  long-term  cropland 
adjustment  program. 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil, 
water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources  and  establishing, 
protecting  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  would  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  during  the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969  with  producers  for  periods  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  10  years.  Agreements  could  not  be  entered  into  covering  land 
with  respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  5-year  period 
preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  owner¬ 
ship  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  owner. 

Subsection  (6)  would  set  forth  the  obligations  of  the  producer. 
Producers  would  agree  to  divert  from  production  aU  of  one  or  more 
crops  designated  by  the  Secretary;  to  establish  on  acreage  regularly 
used  in  the  production  of  crops  (designated  acreage)  and  maintain 
thereon  for  the  agreement  period  authorized  practices  and  uses;  to 
maintain  in  conserving  crops  or  uses  throughout  the  agreement  period 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  pasture  the  designated  acreage  except  in 
cases  of  natural  disaster;  and  to  other  terms  and  conditions  specified 
by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  (c)  would  specify  the  obligations  of  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  would  agree  to  share  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
authorized  uses  and  practices  on  the  designated  acreage  and  to  make 
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an  annual  adjustment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  agreement.  The  rate  or  rates  of  the  annual  adjustment  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  increased  if  the  producer  agreed  to  permit  access  to 
such  acreage  by  the  general  public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  under  cooperative  agreement  with  State  and  local  wildlife 
authorities.  Authority  would  be  given  to  the  Secretary  to  make  the 
annual  adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the  agreement  upon 
approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  instalments  with  a  5-percent  reduction 
for  each  year  payment  is  made  in  advance  of  performance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  use  advertising  and  bid 
procedures  in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by 
agreements  unless  he  determines  that  such  action  will  be  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  program.  Subsection  (d) 
would  also  provide  that  the  total  acreage  placed  under  agreement  in 
any  county  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage 
in  such  county  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

Subsection  (e)  would  provide  that  the  annual  adjustment  paynient 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated  value  of  crops  which  might 
otherwise  be  grown,  such  estimated  value  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  county,  area,  or  individual  farm  on  the  basis  of  prices, 
including  price  support  and  other  payments  and  benefits  from  Federal 
programs,  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into. 

Subsection  (/)  would  provide  that  any  agreement  may  be  terminated 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest  and  that  modi¬ 
fications  of  agreements  may  be  authorized  if  desirable  to  carry  out 
the  program  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

Subsection  {g)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  provide  for  preserva¬ 
tion  of  cropland,  crop  acreages  and  allotment  history  applicable  to 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  for  the  purpose  of  any 
Federal  program  under  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an 
allotment  or  other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program  . 

Subsection  (h)  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  utilize,  in  carrying  out 
the  program,  the  community,  county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 

Subsection  (i)  would  permit  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  increase  in  the  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop 
uses,  if  he  determined  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  would  be 
accomplished  by  such  action,  to  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local 
governmental  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife 
and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at  costs  not 
greater  than  those  under  agreements  with  producers. 

Subsection  (j)  would  authorize  the  Secretary,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
in  the  establishment  of  practices  and  uses  which  wiU  establish,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  recrea¬ 
tional  resources  and  prevent  air  and  water  pollution. 

Subsection  (k)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  iitilize  the  facilities, 
services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
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gram,  including  payment  of  costs  of  administration.  Subsection  (k) 
would  also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  necessary  sums  to  pay  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  its  actual  costs. 

Subsection  (1)  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  as 
he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  case  of  the  death, 
incompetency,  or  disappearance  of  producers  entitled  to  payments  or 
successors  who  render  or  complete  performance. 

Subsection  (m)  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  provide  adequate 
safeguard  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers. 

Subsection  (n)  would  direct  the  Secretary  to  issue  necessary  regula¬ 
tions  to  carry  out  the  program. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  701. — This  section  would  amend  section  374(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  authority 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  any  other  commodity  or  land  use 
program  for  which  compliance  is '  determined  on  an  acreage  basis  to 
make  acreage  determinations  by  farm  visists  and  measurement  or  for 
acceptance  of  a  producer’s  certification  as  to  acreage  and  land  use'  on 
a  farm  in  lieu  of  making  a  farm  visit.  The  Secretary  would  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  provide  by  regulation  a  reasonable  time  for 
adjustment  of  acreage  to  the  requirements  of  the  program  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  an  adjustment  would  not  be  permitted. 

Section  702. — This  section  would  delete  the  first  sentence  of  section 
374(c)  since  the  matter  covered  by  the  mandatory  provisions  of  this 
sentence  would  be  covered  by  the  discretionary  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  section  374(a)  discussed  in  the  analysis  of 
section  701. 

Section  70S. — This  section  would  extend  through  the  crop  year  1969 
the  provision  authorizing  the  leasing  of  specified  tobacco  allotments. 
This  section  also  would  extend  through  1969  the  provision  which 
prohibits  the  lease  of  a  Maryland  tobacco  allotment  unless  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  was  actually  planted  on  such 
farm  during  each  of  the  2  immediately  preceding  years. 

Section  704. — This  section  would  amend  the  act  of  August  13,  1957, 
to  make  permanent  the  present  definition  of  peanuts  which  exempts 
“boiled  peanuts”. 

Section  705. — This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  cooperation  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  make  a  study  of 
the  parity  income  position  of  farmers,  recommend  a  formula  for 
determining  parity  income,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1966. 
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CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938 
******* 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  *  *  * 

(b)  *  *  * 

(8)  (A)  “National  average  yield”  as  applied  to  cotton  or  wheat  shall 
be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  commodity  during  the 
ten  calender  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  during  the  five  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  cotton,  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authorized  in  this  title, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for  trends  in  yields. 

(B)  “Projected  national  yield”  as  applied  to  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the 
commodity  during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

[(9)  “Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of 
corn,  cotton,  rice,  or  wheat  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.] 

{9)  “Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of  rice 
or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres 
and  for  wheat  means  the  projected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres. 

******* 

(13)  *  *  * 

(J)  “Projected  county  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested^  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county 
during  each  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

(K)  “Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop,  on  the  farm  during 
each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant 
changes  in  production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm 
yield  be  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph  {E)  of  this  paragraph. 

(L)  “Projected  National,  State,  and  county  yields”  for  any  crop  of 
cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop  in  the  United  States,  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively. 
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during  each  of  the  jive  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
in  which  such  projected  yeild  for  the  United  States,  the  State,  and  the 
county,  respectively,  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  production  practices. 

{M)  ‘^Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  he  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during 
each  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  afecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields,  and  for  any  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected 
farm  yield  he  less  than  the  normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (/)  of  this  paragraph. 

******* 

Sec.  316.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  for 
the  crop  years  [1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965,J  1962  through  1969  the 
owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  | 
(other  than  a  Burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  a  cigar-filler  and 
cigar-binder  (types  42,  43,  44,  53,  54,  and  55)  tobacco  acreage  allot¬ 
ment)  is  established  may  lease  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any 
other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  in  the  same  county  for  use  in  such 
county  on  a  farm  having  a  current  tobacco  allotment  of  the  same 
kind.  Such  lease  and  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  recognized  and 
considered  valid  by  the  county  committee  provided  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  this  section  are  met.  In  the  case  of  Maryland  (type  32) 
tobacco,  no  farm  shall  be  eligible  for  lease  of  1962  or  1963  allotment 
from  the  farm  unless  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  allotment  for  the 
farm  was  actually  planted  during  each  of  the  years  1960  and  1961, 
nor  shall  a  farm  be  eligible  for  lease  of  [1964  or  1965]  a  1964  through 
1969  Maryland  tobacco  allotment  from  the  farm  unless  at  least  75 
per  centum  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  was  actually  planted  on  such 
farm  during  each  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  years. 

******* 

PROCLAMATIONS  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  332.  (a)  *  *  *  ^ 

(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  has  been  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April  15  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins.  The  amount 
of  the  nationd  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  an  amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  estimates  (i)  will  be 
utilized  during  such  marketing  year  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed  whoUy 
or  partly  of  wheat,  (ii)  wiU  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in 
the  United  States  for  seed,  (iii)  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (iv)  [as  the  average  amount  which  was 
utilized  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed  in  the  marketing  years 
beginning  in  1959  and  1960]  will  he  utilized  during  such  marketing 
year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  {including  poultry)  feed,  excluding 
the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as 
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a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962;  ‘  less  (A)  an  amount  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  estimated  imports  of  wheat  into  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year  and,  (B)  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  excessive,  an  amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
a  desirable  reduction  in  such  marketing  year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve 
the  policy  of  the  Act;  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an 
adequate  carryover  for  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  otherwise  determined  shall  be  increased  by 
the  amount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  carryover:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
billion  bushels. 

(c)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  national  marketmg  quota  for 
wheat  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that, 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  the 
demand  for  wheat,  the  national  marketing  quota  should  be  terminated 
or  the  amount  thereof  increased,  he  shall  cause  an  mmediate  investiga¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  such  action  is  necesssary  in  order 
to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat.  If,  on 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action  is 
necessary,  he  shall  unmediately  proclaun  such  finding  and  the  amount 
of  any  such  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary  and  thereupon  such 
national  marketing  quota  shall  be  so  increased  or  terminated.  In  case 
any  national  marketing  quota  is  increased  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  increase  by  increasing  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  this  part  by  a  uniform  percentage. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and  farm 
marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat. 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  333.  [Whenever  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  wheat  is  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  at  the 
same  time  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketmg 
year  begins.  Tl\e  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  on  the  basis  of  expected  yields  and  expected  underplantmgs  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together  with  (1)  the  expected  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  increases  in  acreage  allotpaents  for  farms  based  upon 
smaU-farm  base  acreages  pursuant  to  section  335,  and  (2)  the  expected 
production  on  increased  acreages  resulting  from  the  small-farm 
exemption  pursuant  to  section  335,  make  available  a  supply  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  such  marketmg 
year.l  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines 
on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantmgs 
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{acreage  other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives) 
of  farm  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  auota 
which  would  have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The 
Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States.^ 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  334.  [(a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a 
reserve  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment 
as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve 
provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period:  Provided,  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the 
acreage  diverted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  State  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent 
to  such  depletion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year:  Provided  further. 
That  in  establishing  State  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for 
the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any 
farm  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year.  The  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 
make  allotments  to  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotment  because  of  reclamation 
and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat  during 
the  ten  calendar  years  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed.  There  shall  also  be  made 
available,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop,  a  special  acreage  reserve 
of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  used  to  make  additional  allotments 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties,  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (i.e.,  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established) 
on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the 
farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment 
to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall 
not  provide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an 
allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county 
shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  therefor  in  the  county. 
Such  apportionment  from  the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made 
only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only 
to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production 
of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient 
farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  additional 
acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making 
adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  farm  shall  not  include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year.] 
(a)  The  national  allotment  jor  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less 
the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section  3S5,  adjusted  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair^  and  equitable 
apportionment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of 
loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside 
herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allot¬ 
ments  to  counties  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments  made  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for 
additional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming 
into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  available^  a  special 
acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  {that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  crops 
immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is  established)  on 
which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less 
than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on 
old  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an 
allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio 
for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the 
total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made 
available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  forom  the  special 
acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major 
income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited  opportunity 
for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if 
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an  efficient  jarming  operation  on  the  jarm  requires  the  allotment  oj  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  Jrom  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the  purposes  of 
making  adjustment  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the  jarm  shall  not  include 
any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year.^ 

[(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded 
for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices:  Provided,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments 
the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year, 
but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and 
penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  country  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  deple¬ 
tion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the 
year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year:  Provided  further,  That  in 
establishing  county  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  diverted  for  1965  for  any  farm 
shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotments  for  such  year.] 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year's  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased  acreage  in  the  county 
allotted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable 
apportionment  base  for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established 
crop-rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because 
of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(c) (1)  The  allotment  to  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the 
county  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat,  tillable  acres,  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  Not  more  than  3 
per  centum  of  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 
which  wheat  has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing 
years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allot¬ 
ment  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ments — (i)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  on  any  farm  for  1958  or  1965 
shall  be  the  base  acreage  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations 
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issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  1958  or  1965  farm  wheat  acre¬ 
age  allotments;  (ii)  if  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  such  base 
acreage  the  1958  or  1965  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  is 
increased  through  administrative,  review,  or  court  proceedings,  the 
1958  or  1965  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  increased  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion;  and  (iii)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1959  and  any  subsequent 
year  except  1965  shall  be  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  which  is  not  m 
excess  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment,  plus,  in  the  case  of  any 
farm  which  is  in  compliance  with  its  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  such  wheat  allotment  programs:  Provided, 
That  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  case  of  any  farm  on  which 
the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 
or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
year  in  which  such  farm  marketing  excess  is  so  delivered  or  stored 
shall  be  the  farm  base  acreage  of  wheat  determined  for  the  farm 
under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  determining  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for 
the  farm  for  the  y^ear  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  each  old  or  new 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  as  determined  on 
the  basis  of  a  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five  mulion 
acres  shaU  be  reduced  by  10  per  centum.  In  the  event  notices  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  for  the  1962  crop  of  wheat  have  been  maned 
to  farm  operators  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph  (2), 
new  notices  showing  the  required  reduction  shall  be  mailed  to  farm 

operators  as  soon  as  practicable. 

{3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  {1)  of  this  suosection, 
the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the 
acreage  of  wheat  planted,  plus  the  cLcreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment . 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  {p),  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  established  for  'each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been 
planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest  as  gram  in 
any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
'which  the  allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation 
tices,  may  be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  Ullaote 
acreage  on  the  farm  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided,  1  hat  {i)  jor 
purposes  of  computing  the  1966  allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance 
with  its  1964  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  by  7  per  centum;  iii)  for  the  purposes  of  computing  the  allot- 
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merit  jor  any  year',  the  acreage  allotment  jor  the  farm  for  the  immediately 
preceding  year  shall  be  decreased  by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a 
voluntary  diversion  program  nor  a  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and 
there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year; 
{Hi)  for  purposes  of  clause  (w),  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of 
farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted  to 
zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  jmstpone  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  efect,  shall  be 
considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of 
such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed  after  determina¬ 
tion  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the 
immediately  preceding  year  by  7  per  centum;  and  (iv)  for  purposes  of 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  reduction  in  the 
allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  producers  on 
farms  following  special  crop-rotation  practices,  he  may  modify  such 
reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  prov^e  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  to  such  producers} 

[(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  any  farm — 

[(1)  to  which  a  wheat  marketing  quota  is  applicable;  and 
[(2)  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  exceeds  the  farm 
wheat  acreage  allotment;  and 
[(3)  on  which  the  marketing  excess  is  zero 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  has  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty.  This  subsection  shall  be  applicable  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  acreage  seeded  and  diverted  and  the  past  acreage  of  wheat 
for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  apportionment  of  allotments 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat.  For  the  purpose  of  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  a  farm  with  respect  to  which  an  exemption 
has  been  granted  under  section  335(f)  for  any  year  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  marketing  quota  is  applicable 
for  such  year,  even  though  such  exemption  should  become  null  and 
void  because  of  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  exemption.]  ^ 
******* 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  acreage  in 
the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as 
grain  in  1958  or  thereafter  except  1965  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments 
shall  be  considered  in  establishing  future  State  and  county  acreage 
allotments  [except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively,  of  this  section].^  The  planting 
on  a  farm  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area  of  wheat  of  the 
1958  or  any  subsequent  crop  for  which  no  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  was  established  shall  not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  as  an  old  farm  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  nor  shall  such  farm  by  reason  of  such  planting  be  con¬ 
sidered  ineligible  for  an  allotment  as  a  new  farm  under  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection. 

******* 


>  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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SMALL  FARM  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  335.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  part,  no 
farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
farm  with  a  farm  acreage  allotment  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  if  the 
acreage  of  such  crop  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  the  small-farm  base 
acreage  determined  for  the  farm,  unless  the  operator  elects  in  writing 
on  a  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota.  The  small- 
farm  base  acreage  for  a  farm  shall  be  the  smaller  of  (A)  the  average 
acreage  of  the  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  three  years 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  or  such  later  three-year  period,  excluding  1963, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  representative,  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions;  established  crop-rotation  practices 
on  the  farm,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should 
be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
small-farm  base  acreage,  or  (B)  fifteen  acres.  The  acreage  allotment 
for  any  farm  shall  be  the  larger  of  (1)  the  small-farm  base  acreage 
determined  as  provided  above  on  the  basis  of  the  three-year  period 
1959-1961,  reduced  by  the  same  percentage  by  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres, 
or  (2)  the  acreage  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  (1)  above. 
If  the  operator  of  any  such  farm  fails  to  make  such  election  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat,  (i)  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  74 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C  1340),  as  amended,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
larger  of  (A)  the  small-farm  base  acreage  or  (B)  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  farm,  (ii)  the  land-use  provisions  of  section  339  shall  be  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  farm,  (iii)  such  crop  of  wheat  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support,  and  (iv)  wheat  marketing  certificates  applicable  to  such  crop 
shall  not  be  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm.  The  additional  acreage 
required  to  provide  acreage  allotments  for  farms  based  upon  small-farm 
base  acreages  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  National,  State, 
and  county  acreage  allotments.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  jor  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent  years. ^ 

******* 

LAND  USE 

Sec.  339.  (a)(1)  [During  any  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  are  in  effect,  the  producers  on  any  farm  (except  a  new  farm 
receiving  an  allotment  from  the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which 
any  crop  is  produced  on  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  such  crop,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  marketing  quota  penalty  applicable  to  such  crops,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  unless  (1)  the  crop  is  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  one  which  is  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in  surplus 
supply  if  it  is  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  or  as 
one  the  production  of  which  will  not  substantially  impair  the  purpose 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  (2)  no  wheat  is  produced  on 
the  farm,  and  the  producers  have  not  filed  an  agreement  or  a  state¬ 
ment  of  intention  to  participate  in  the  payment  program  formulated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  acreage  requued  to 

'  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  pianted  for  harvest  in  the  caiendar  year  1966. 
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be  diverted  from  tVe  production  of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be  an 
acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  determined  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  diversion  factor  deter¬ 
mined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  national  acreage 
allotment  is  reduced  below  fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment.  The  actual  production  of 
any  crop  subject  to  penalty  under  this  subsection  shall  be  regarded 
as  available  for  marketing  and  the  penalty  on  such  crop  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  actual  acreage  of  such  crop  at  the  rate  of  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  crop  is  harvested,  multiphed  by  the  normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm.  Until  the  producers  on 
any  farm  pay  the  penalty  on  such  crop,  the  entire  crop  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  and  any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  subject  to  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  in  which  the  producer  has  an  interest  shall  be  subject 
to  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 
Each  producer  having  an  interest  in  the  crop  or  crops  on  acreage  di¬ 
verted  or  required  to  be  diverted  from  the  production  of  wheat  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  hable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the  penalty. 
The  persons  liable  for  the  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  under 
this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the 
date  of  payment  of  such  penalty.]  As  a  condition  oj  eligibility  for 
wheat  marketing  certificates  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on 
such  farm  shall  be  required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an 
approved  conservation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to 
the  number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formulated 
under  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by 
which  the  national  acreage  allotment  {less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased 
acreage  allotment  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335)  is  reduced  below 
fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment  {less  an  acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allottsdfor  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)  ?  ^ 

If  It  i/.  -If.  if  -i/i  if 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  with  respect  to  the  [1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat]  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  are 
desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section,  payments  may  be 
made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
basic  county  support  rate  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  taking 
into  account  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  producer  who  com- 
phes  with  his  1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  and  with  the 
other  requirements  of  the  program  shall  be  ehgible  to  receive  payments 
under  the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.  The  Secretary  may 
permit  producers  on  any  farm  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat 

2  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  179,  approved  April  11,  1964, 
amended  subsection  (a)(1)  only  effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1^  and  1965. 
This  bill,  by  amendment  to  the  Agricultmal  Act  of  1964,  continues  that  amendment  in  effect  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969  and  inserts  the  additional  material 
in  parentheses. 
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an  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  equal  to  [20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment]  50  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat:  Provided,  That  the- 
producers  on  any  farm  may,  at  their  election,  divert  such  acreage  in 
addition  to  the  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as  will 
bring  the  total  acreage  diverted  on  the  farm  to  [fifteen  acres]  twenty- 
jive  acres. ^  Such  program  shall  require  (1)  that  the  diverted  acreage 
shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
(2)  that  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  but  excluding 
the  acreage  diverted  as  provided  above,  shall  be  not  less  than  the  total 
average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  on  the  farm  during  a  representative 
period,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  adjusted  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  (i)  abnormal  weather  conditions 
or  other  factors  affecting  production,  (ii)  established  crop-rotation 
practices  on  the  farm,  (iii)  participation  in  other  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  (iv)  unusually  high  percentage  of  land  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
conserving  uses,  and  (v)  other  factors  which  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable 
soil-conserving  acreage  for  the  farm;  and  (3)  that  the  producer  shall 
not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  any  farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for  any 
commodity  produced  on  the  farm,  and  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  with  the  farm  acreage  allotments  on  any 
other  farm  for  any  crop  in  which  the  producer  has  a  share:  Provided, 
That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allottment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty:  And  pro- 
vided  further.  That  no  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  if  the  farm  is  exempt 
from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  The 
producers  on  a  new  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments  hereunder. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  payment  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  Payments  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

******* 

(e)  [The  Secretary  may  permit  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
and  flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  in  surplus  supply  and  will  not  be  in 
surplus  supply  if  permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be 
applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses  and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  any  such 
crop  on  such  diverted  acreage.]  The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  he  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 

3  AU  amendments  to  section  339(b)  effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  (or  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year  1966. 
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supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  he  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  he  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  he  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to 
conservation  uses! 

*  *  *  if  *  * 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 


Sec.  344.  (m)  *  *  * 

******* 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  on  which 
cotton  will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such 
farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other 
farms  in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical 
facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If  all  of  the  allotted 
acreage  voluntarily  surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the 
county  committee  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State 
committee  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage 
reserve  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  [.]:  Provided,  That  for 
the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  no  such  released 
acreage  shall  he  surrendered  to  the  State  committee.  Any  allotment 
released  under  this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  future  allotments  as  having  been  planted  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  county  where  the  release  was  made  rather  than  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  county  to  which  the  allotment  was  transferred,  except 
that  this  shall  not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  cotton  planted 
thereon  during  the  three-year  base  period:  Provided,  That  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provisions  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage 
allotment  may  be  permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county 
committee  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned 
as  provided  herein.  Acreage  released  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  ' 
credited  to  the  State  in  determining  future  allotments.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  also  to  extra  long  staple  cotton 
covered  by  section  347  of  this  Act. 

******* 

Sec.  Si-Jja.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  elective  operation  of 
the  program  involved,  if)  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any 
farm  for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease 
all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  {excluding 
that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned 
to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve)  to  any  other  owner  or 
operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (£)  may  permit  the  owner 


I  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
oumed  by  him. 

{b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another 
State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State;  {ii)  no  farm  allotment  may 
be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless  the 
producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being  made 
have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  transfer, 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  participating  in  such  referendum, 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms  outside  the  county,  which  ref¬ 
erendum,  insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
marketing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity;  {Hi)  no  transfer  of  an 
allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted 
unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm 
allotment  shall  be  permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same 
farm  has  been  made  within  the  three  immediately  preceding  crop  years; 
{v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred 
shall  not  exceed  150  per  centum  of  the  average  size  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton  in  the  State  or  one  hundred  acres,  whichever  is 
greater,  and  no  transfer  of  a  farm  allotment  hereunder  shall  result  in  a 
total  of  allotments  for  all  commodities  for  the  farm  which  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  cropland;  {vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 
acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which 
the  allotment  {or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years 
following  such  sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 
acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  planted  on  any  farm  from^  which  the 
allotment  {or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the  period  of  such 
lease,  and  the  producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  Secretary's  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  {vii)  no  transfer 
of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  county 
committee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee 
determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  transferring  also 
the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota  attributable  to  such 
allotment  and  if  the  transfer  is  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the 
allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm  for  such  year: 
Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes  of  determining  allotments  after  the 
expivdtiou  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted  on  the  fav/n  from  which  such 
allotment  is  transferred. 

{d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  allotment  and 
acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm 
cotton  allotment  during  the  five  years  following  the  year  in  which  such 

transfer  is  made.  it  i  j 

{e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which  was  established 
under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton  or  which  operates 
to  bring  the  farm  within  the  minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for  cotton 
shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  allotment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 

equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm  of  Ur  such  transfer. 

{f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the 
allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has 
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a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

ig)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  the  farm  is 
covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion  agreement, 
or  other  similar  land  utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided 
for  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment  shall 
be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  authorize  the  exchange  between 
farms  in  the  same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining  counties  within 
a  State,  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any  such 
exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  application  filed  with  the  county 
committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms,  and  the  transfer  of 
allotment  between  the  farms  shall  include  transfer  of  the  related  acreage 
history  for  the  commodity.  The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such 
other  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms 
‘involved  and  other  relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which  the  entire 
cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  cotton  or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years 
after  the  date  of  such  exchange. 

(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall  apply  only 
to  upland  cotton. 

if:  *****  * 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  346.  *  *  * 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  for  the  1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm  operator  elects 
to  forego  price  support,  for  any  such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  in  excess 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  Sjj  or  planting 
cotton  on  a  farm  for  which  no  allotment  was  established  for  such  crop, 
all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  free  of  any 
penalty  under  this  section.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  Sjj  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  ami  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

******* 

COTTON  EQUALIZ.\TION  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  e.xpand  domestic  consumption 
of  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  domestic  users  of  such  cotton,  notvdthstand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  is 
authorized  and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  section  and  ending  July  31,  1966,  to  make  payments 
through  the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  to  persons  other 
than  producers  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  eliminate  inequities  due  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign 
users  of  such  cotton,  including  such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
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make  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
available  for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  for  the  period  beginning  August  1  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  price  support  is  made  available 
under  section  103(b)  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
ending  July  31,  1966,  s\ich  payments  shall  be  made  in  an  amount 
which%vill  make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  available 
for  domestic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which 
such  cotton  is  made  available  for  export.  The  Secretary  may^  extend 
the  period  jor  performance  of  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  made  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments 
on  raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  vnth  respect  to  the  1966 
crop  cotton. 

DOMESTIC  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  350.  [In  order  to  provide  producers  with  a  choice  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
for  each  farm  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  farm 
domestic  allotment  in  acres.  The  farm  domestic  allotment  shall  be 
the  percentage  which  the  national  domestic  allotment  is  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344(a)  applied  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  smaller  of  (1)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344,  or  (2)  the  higher  acreage  actually  planted  or  re- 
o-arded  as  planted  on  the  farm  (excluding  acreage  regarded  as  planted 
under  sections  344  (m)  (2)  and  377)  in  the  two  years  preceding  the 
year  for  whicli  such  allotment  is  established;  Pvovidedj  That  any 
farm  planting  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  allotment  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  (2)  above,  be  considered  as  having  planted  the  entire 
farm  allotment:  Provided  further.  That,  except  for  farms  the  acreage 
allotments  of  which  are  reduced  under  section  344  (m),  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  15  aci  es  oi 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344,  but  this 
proviso  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964  crop  without  regard  to  the 
exception  stated  herein.  The  national  domestic  acreage  allotment 
for  any  crop  shall  be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national  average 
yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  foiir  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  yeai’  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  required  to  make  available  from  such  crop  an  amount  of 
upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
national  domestic  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop  not  later  tluin 
April  1,  1964,  and  for  each  subsequent  crop  not  later  than  December 
15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
produced.]  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportumty  to  participate 
in  a  vTogram  of  reduced  ucreuge  and  higher  price  support ,  as  provided 
in  section  103 (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  o.s  <imended  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  {standard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eigfUy 
pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic 
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acreage  allotment  percentage  jor  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national 
domestic  allotment  {in  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States 
of  the  product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield: 
Provided,  Thai  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65 
per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  34.4-  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment 
percentage.  Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be  determined  not 
later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  to  be  produced.* 

*  *  %  He  *  4c 

MEASUREMENT  OF  FARMS  AND  REPORT  OF  PLANTINGS 

Sec.  374.  [(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  county  and 
local  committees,  for  measuring  farms  on  which  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
peanuts,  or  rice  is  produced  and  for  ascertaining  whether  the  acreage 
planted  for  any  year  to  any  such  commodity  is  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  for  the  farm  under  this  title. 
If  in  the  case  of  any  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  any  such  commodity 
on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  com¬ 
modity  for  the  farm,  the  committee  shall  file  with  the  State  committee 
a  written  report  stating  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  in  cultivation 
and  the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity.]  (a)  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  ascertaining,  by  measurement  the  acreage  of  peanuts  and 
tobacco  and  by  measurement  or  otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on  farms  for  which 
the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  necessary  to  determine  compliance 
under  any  program  administered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
the  acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to 
harvest,  and,  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program,  the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  prescribes,  may  provide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  acreage  of  the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the 
program. 

******* 

(c)  [If  the  acreage  determined  to  be  planted  to  any  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  the  Secretary  shall  by  appropriate  regulations  provide  for  a 
reasonable  time  prior  to  harvest  within  which  such  planted  acreage 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment.]  The  Secretary  shall 
by  appropriate  regulations  provide  for  the  remeasurement  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  the  farm  operator  of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity 
on  the  farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the  acreage  planted  to  such 
commodity  on  the  farm  remaining  after  any  adjustment  of  excess 
acreage  hereunder  and  shall  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
farm  operator  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  county  committee  for  the 
expense  of  the  measurement  of  adjusted  acreage  or  the  expense  of 
remeasurement  after  the  initial  measurement  or  the  measurement  of 
adjusted  acreage.  The  regulations  shall  also  provide  for  the  refund 
of  any  deposit  or  payment  made  for  the  expense  of  the  remeasurement 
of  the  initially  determined  acreage  or  the  adjusted  acreage  when  be¬ 
cause  of  an  error  in  the  determination  of  such  acreage  the  remeasur- 
ment  brings  the  acreage  within  the  allotment  or  permitted  acreage 


*  Effective  with  the  1966  crop. 
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or  results  in  a  change  in  acreage  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  variation 
normal  to  measurements  of  acreage  of  the  commodity.  Unless  the 
requirements  for  measurement  of  adjusted  acreage  are  met  by  the 
farm  operator,  the 'acreage  prior  to  such  adjustment  as  determined 
by  the  county  committee  shall  be  considered  the  acreage  of  the  com¬ 
modity  on  the  farm  in  determining  whether  the  applicable  farm  allot¬ 
ment  has  been  exceeded. 

******* 
WHEAT  MARKETING  ALLOCATION 

[Sec.  379b.  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  marketing 
quota  is  in  effect  for  wheat,  beginning  with  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1964  crop,  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  shall  be  in  effect  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  U)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be 
the  amount  of  wheat  which  in  determining  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  marketing  year  he  estimated  would  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  in  determining  such  quota 
he  estimated  would  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products 
thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to 
achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this 
subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  which  shall  be  the 
percentage  which  the  national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  national 
marketing  quota.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat  by  the  [normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary]  projected  farm  yield,  ®  and  multiplying  the  resulting 
number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.  If  a  non¬ 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  any  marketing 
year,  farms  in  such  area  shall  be  given  wheat  marketing  allocations 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  given  producers  in  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area.] 

Sec.  37 9h.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in  this 
subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  determine  {1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year 
which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
amount  of wheat  included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  million 
bushels,  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  estimates 
will  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  market¬ 
ing  year  on  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
price  and  income  objectives  of  this  subtitle,  and  {2)  the  national  allocation 
percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the  national 


•  This  amendment  eflective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop. 
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marketing  allocation  is  oj  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  that  would  be  determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national 
marketing  quota  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will  not  be  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  The  cost  of  any  domes¬ 
tic  marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
certificates  acquired  by  processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five 
hundred  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
used  during  such  year  for  food  producU  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each  farm 
shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal 
to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and 
multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage.^ 

MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 


Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
wheat  marketing  certificates  for  each  marketing  year  for  which  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  producers  on  any  farm  witjfi  respect  to  which  certificates  are 
issued  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
wheat,  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  certificates.  The  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year,  but  not  to  exceed  (i)  the  actual  acreage  of  wheat 
planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  began  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the 
farm,  plus  (ii)  the  amount  of  wheat  stored  under  section  379c(b)  or 
to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty,  which  is  released 
from  storage  during  the  marketing  year  on  account  of  underplanting 
or  underproduction,  and  if  this  limitation  operates  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  wheat  marketing  certificates  which  would  otherwise  be 
issued  with  respect  to  the  farm,  such  reduction  shall  be  made  first  from 
the  amount  of  export  certificates  which  would  otherwise  be  issued. 
[The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 
shares  in  the  wheat  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from.]  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
The  Secretary  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  regulation  as  he  may 
prescribe,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  the  portion  of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  representing  wheat 
used  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  for 
the  issuance  of  export  marketing  certificates  for  the  portion  of  the 
wheat  marketing  allocation  used  for  exports.  An  aaeage  on  the  farm 
not  planted  to  wheat  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  ^ 

(b)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  marketing  year  in  which  a 
marketing  quota  penalty  is  assessed  for  any  commodity  on  such  farm 


•  Tbis  amendment  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops. 

Section  379c(a)  amended  effective  begimiing  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966. 
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or  in  which  the  farm  has  not  complied  with  the  land-use  requirements 
of  section  339  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  in  which, 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  producer 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  on  any  other  farm  for  any  com¬ 
modity  in  which  he  has  an  interest  as  a  producer.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other 
farm,  if  such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such 
crop  under  section  335.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  but  not  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  diversion  payments  under  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  does 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acrea'qi  allotment  and  the  amount 
of  wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  \normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the 
farm"}  projected  farm  yield  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  estab¬ 
lishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  production  is  so  estab¬ 
lished,  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  he  stored  shall  be  such  actual 
production  less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  based  upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acre¬ 
age  on  the  fibrm:-  Provided  however.  That  the  amount  of  wheat  re¬ 
quired  to  be  stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the 
OA^tual  production  so  established  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any 
depletion  in  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting 
from  the  release  of  wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting 
or  underproduction,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from 
some  cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay 
an  amount  to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  value 
of  the  wheat  marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for 
the  year  in  which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment 
was  produced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or 
stored  in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  production  of 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  ^lotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage,  and  whenever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or 
in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
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amount  which  together  with  the  actual  'production  oj  the  then  current 
crop  wul  equal  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment? 

*  _  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  amount  of  cer- 
njicates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
for  failure  of  a  ^oducer  to  comply  fuUy  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  program  formulated  under  this  subtitle? 


MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  379d.  *  *  * 

(b)  During  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  wheat  marketing  allo¬ 
cation  program  is  in  effect,  (i)  all  pepons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
wheat  into  food  products  shall,  prior  to  marketing  any  such  food 
product  or  removing  such  food  product  for  sale  or  consumption 
acqmre  domestic  marketing  certificates  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  contained  in  such  product  and  (ii)  all  persons  export¬ 
ing  wheat  shall,  prior  to  such  export,  acquire  export  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  so  exported.  In  order  to 
expand  international  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  promote 
equitable  and  stable  prices  therefor  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall,  upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  any  wheat 
or  wheat  flour,  make  a  refund  to  the  exporter  or  allow  him  a  credit 
against  the  amount  payable  by  him  for  marketing  certificates,  in  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  make  United  States  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  generally  competitive  in  the  world  market,  avoid  dis¬ 
ruption  of  world  market  prices,  and  fulfill  the  international  obhga- 
tions  of  the  Umted  States.  [The  Secretary  may  exempt  wheat  ex- 
ported  for  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection.]  The  Secretary  may  exempt  form  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad  and  other 
noncommercial  exports  of  wheat,  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm 
where  grown  wheal  .produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed 
for  use  by  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation,  and 
wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 
Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  wheat 
Wocessed  or  exported  beginning  July  1,  1961.  There  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior 
to  July  1  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1, 1964,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in 
barrels  for  aging  except  that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as 
may  be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  botUed  for  sale. 
W  heat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  storage  under  a 
similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
Canadu^porC^  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the 

Marketing  certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only  sales  or  removals 
tor  sale  or  consumption  or  exportations  made  during  the  marketing 

i®®**?*^  202  Of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  180  approved  April  11  1964 
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year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued,  and  after  being  once  used  to 
cover  a  sale  or  removal  for  sale  or  consumption  or  export  of  a  food 
product  or  an  export  of  wheat  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of  in. 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  require 
marketing  certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to 
cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportations  made  on  or  after  the  date  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  wheat  harvested  in  such  calendar  year 
begins  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  even  though 
such  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year, 
and  marketing  certificates  for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to 
cover  sales,  removals,  or  exportations  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of 
domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  different  from  the 
face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the 
preceding  marketing  year  to  he  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though  the  food 
product  may  he  marketed  or  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  after  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  subtitle,  the  term  “food  products”  means  floiu’ 
{excluding  flour  clears  not  used  for  human  consumption  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary),  semolina,  farina,  bulgar,  beverage,  and  any  other 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  a  food  product.” 

******* 

AUTHORITY  TO  FACILITATE  TRANSITION 

Sec.  379g.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  exempt  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  wheat  or  food  products  made  therefrom  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the  program  under  this  subtitle 
from  the  marketing  restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  379d,  or 
to  sell  certificates  to  persons  owning  such  wheat  or  food  products  at 
such  prices  as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  Any  such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

(6)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially  different  from  the  face  value  of  domes¬ 
tic  marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
authority  to  sell  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 
into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 

This  amendment  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  60  days  following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  eflective  date  within  such  60-day  period. 
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Any  such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

******* 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  379i.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  \dolates  or  attempts  to 
violate  or  who  knowingly  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  379d  of  this  Act  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum  equal  to  two  times  the  face  value 
of  the  marketing  certificates  involved  in  such  violation.  Such  for¬ 
feiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  person,  except  a  producer  in  his  capacity  as  a  producer, 
who  knowingly  violates  or  attempts  to  violate  or  who  knowingly  par¬ 
ticipates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of  anj^  provision  of  this  subtitle  or  of 
any  regulation,  governing  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of 
marketing  certificates  or  who  knowingly  fails  to  make  any  report  or 
keep  any  record  as  required  by  section  379h  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  violation.*^ 

*****  *  « 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1937, 

AS  AMENDED 

******* 

ORDERS 

Sec.  8c.  *  *  * 


TERMS — MILK  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS 

(5)  In  the  case  of  milk  and  its  products,  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms  and 
conditions,  and  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (7))  no  others: 

(A)  Classifying  milk  in  accordance  with  the  form  in  which 
or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  fixing,  or  providing  a 
rnethod  for  fixing,  minimum  prices  for  each  such  use  classifica¬ 
tion  which  all  handlers  ^hall  pay,  and  the  time  when  payments 
shall  be  made  for  milk  purchased  from  producers  or  associations 
of  producers.  Such  prices  shall  be  uniform  as  to  all  handlers, 
subject  only  to  adjustments  for  (1)  volume,  market,  and  produc¬ 
tion  differentials  customarily  applied  by  the  handlers  subject  to 
such  order,  (2)  the  grade  or  quality  of  the  milk  pm-chased,  and 
(3)  the  locations  at  which  delivery  of  such  milk,  or  any  use  classi¬ 
fication  thereof,  is  made  to  such  handlers. 

(B)  Providing: 

(i)  for  the  payment  to  all  producers  and  associations  of 
producers  dehvering  milk  to  the  same  handler  of  uniform 
prices  for  all  milk  delivered  by  them:  Provided,  That,  except 
in  the  case  of  orders  covering  milk  products  only,  such  pro- 

12  The  word  "knowingly”  wherever  it  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  is  inserted  effective  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  section  379i. 
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vision  is  approved  or  favored  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
producers  who,  during  a  representative  period  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have  been  engaged  in  the 
production  for  market  of  milk  covered  in  such  order  or  by 
producers  who,  during  such  representative  period,  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  such  milk 
produced  for  market  during  such  period;  the  approval  re¬ 
quired  hereunder  shall  be  separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
approval  or  disapproval  provided  for  by  this  section;  or 
(ii)  for  the  payment  to  all  producers  and  associations  of 
producers  delivering  milk  to  all  handlers  of  uniform  prices 
for  all  milk  so  dehvered,  irrespective  of  the  uses  made  of  such 
milk  by  the  individual  handler  to  whom  it  is  delivered; 
subject,  in  either  case,  only  to  adjustments  for  (a)  volume, 
market,  and  productior.  differentials  customarily  applied  by  the 
handlers  subject  to  such  order,  (b)  the  grade  or  quaUty  of  the 
mUk  dehvered,  (c)  the  locations  at  which  dehvery  of  such  milk 
is  made,  and  [(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  mUk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all 
handlers,  among  producers  and  associations  of  producers,  on  the 
basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a  representative  period 
of  time.J 

(d)  a  jurther  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value  oj  the 
milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers, 
and  associations  oJ  producers,  on  the  basis  oj  their  marketings  oj  milk, 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  rejlect  sales  oj  such  milk  by  any  handler  or 
by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classijication  or  classifications,  during  a  rep¬ 
resentative  period  oj  time  which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d)  shall 
reduce  his  marketings,  suck  reduction  shall  not  adversely  afifect  his  his¬ 
tory  oj  production  and  marketing  jor  the  determination  oj  juture  bases. 
Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause  (d)  vmy  be  transjerable  under 
an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  ij  the  Sec¬ 
retary  oj  Agriculture  determines  that  transjerability  will  be  in  the  best 
interest  oj  the  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers. 
Any  increase  in  class  one  base  resulting  jrom  enlarged  or  increased  con¬ 
sumption  and  any  producer  class  one  bases  jorjeited  or  surrendered  shall 
first  be  made  available  to  new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  oj  hard¬ 
ship  and  inequity  among  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  oj 
section  8c{12)  and  the  last  sentence  oj  section  8c{19)  oj  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not  become  efifective  in  any  marketing 
order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers  in  a  rejerendum  in  which 
each  individual  producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  sep¬ 
arately  whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  as  is  provided  jor  the  termination  oj  an  order  in  sub- 
paragraph  8c{16){B).  Disapproval  or  termination  oj  such  order  provi¬ 
sions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  oj  the  order  or  oj  other  terms 
oj  the  order. 

*  -tf  *  *  *  ifL 

(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  jor  manujaxturing. 

*  *  *=)!**  * 
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(18)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  proir  to  prescribing  any  term 
in  any  marketing  agreement  or  order,  or  amendment  thereto,  relating 
to  mUk  or  its  products,  if  such  term  is  to  fix  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  to  producers  or  associations  of  producers,  or  prior  to  modifying 
the  price  fixed  in  any  such  term,  shall  ascertain  the  parity  prices  of 
such  commodities.  The  prices  which  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  establish  in  section  2  of  this  title  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  such  agreement,  order,  or  amendment,  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
price  of  feeds,  the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  and  other  economic 
conditions  which  affect  market  supply  and  demand  for  mUk  or  its 
products  in  the  marketing  area  or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to 
manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area  to  which  the  contemplated 
marketing  agreement,  order,  or  amendment  relates.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  finds,  upon  the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing 
required  by  section  8b  or  8c,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  parity  prices  i 
of  such  commodities  are  not  reasonable  in  view  of  the  price  of  feeds,  ' 
the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  and  other  economic  conditions  which 
affect  market  supply  and  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  in  the 
marketing  area  or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufactuing 
milk,  the  production  area  to  which  the  contemplated  agreement, 
order,  or  amendment  relates,  he  shall  fix  such  prices  as  he  finds  will 
reflect  such  factors,  insure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk,  and  be  in  the  public  interest.  Thereafter,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  on  account  of  changed  circumstances,  he  shall,  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  make  adjustments  in  such  prices.^® 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT, 

AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  16.  *  *  * 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

{1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  | 
an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely  he  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable 
supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emergency-, 
he  may  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains,  without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under  which, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines, 
conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
and  increase  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and 
1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall 
he  made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted, 
not  in  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  support 
rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in-kind  in  effect.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or 
any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  he  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  tikeJy  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
price  support  program,  and  wit'  not  adversety  affect  farm  income 
subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage 
devoted  to  any  such  crop  shM  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  hut  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable 
if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  The  term  “feed 
grains"  means  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley,  arid  if  for  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for 
purposes  of  having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  con¬ 
sidered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
the  term  “feed  grains”  shall  include  oats  and  rye:  Provided,  That 
acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  shall  not  he  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye: 
Provvied  further.  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat 
shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of 
establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm  for  subsequent 
crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to 
keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the  program  shall 
be  such  acreage  {not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960 
or  twenty-hve  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the 
farm  during  the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
exemption  provided  in  section  335{f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat 
established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  establishing 
the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for 
abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due  consideration 
to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures,  and  topography.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon 
unanimous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  8{b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or 
county  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  performance.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  producer 
of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Act  of  1949,  who  participates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  o^  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted 
on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

{2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for  all 
farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain 
bases  established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on 
which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors:  Suitability  of 
the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience  of  the 
farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which 
the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  the  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  farms  owned, 
operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such  other  factors 
as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage 
equal  to  the  feed  grain  base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the 
crop  years  1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that 
producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  sec¬ 
tion  16{i). 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing  oi 
payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negligible  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued 
at  not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available  through 
loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify 
any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  %f 
he  determines  such  action  necessary  because,  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  oi feed  grains. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

******* 

Sec.  103.  *  *  * 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  if  producers 
have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  1966, 1967, 1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided 
in  this  subsection. 
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(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  made 
available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  exceeding  90  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch 
upland  cotton  at  average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing 
year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  taking  into 
consideration  the  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

{3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  price  support  through  payments 
in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators  who  participate  in  a  cotton  acreage 
reduction  program  as  provided  in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the 
total  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under  paragraph  (2) 
and  the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
^  for  cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm  do¬ 
mestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield:  Provided,  That  any 
such  farm  planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  support  payments  in  addition 
to  the  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators,  other  than 
cooperators  on  farms  receiving  reapportioned  acreage  inder  section 
344i‘>n){2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  who 
divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved  conservation  practices  to 
the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall 
not  exceed  36  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

{5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  as  follows: 

{A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  69.8  per  centum 
I  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 

(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  centum,  an  amount 
equal  to  62.1  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2). 

(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  by  more  than  16.4  centum  but  by  not  more 
than  30.8  per  centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54-4  centum  of  the  basic 
level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 

The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  payments 
under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance. 

(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm,  price  support  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  national  average  loan  rate  established  under 
paragraph  {2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and 
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the  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3Ji.Ji.{m){2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  he  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  f  uture 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  arid  farm  bases. 

(7)  Additional  price  support  provided  under  this  subsection  by  pay- 
ments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  under  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than  the  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist 
the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  farm  shall  be 
conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify 
for  such  payments  under  this  subsection  and  (w)  the  average  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or 
practices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  all 
or  any  part  of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program, 
and  will  not  adversely  cuff ect  farm  income. 

(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any  farm  which 
qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except  under  paragraph  (6) 
shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  {m){2)  thereof. 

{10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for  sharing  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

{11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  price  support  payments  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted 
for  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

{1 2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of 
limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  combined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  {2)  and  {3)  of  this  subsection  for  any  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  (^)  price  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available 
for  such  crop  {if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been  disapproved)  through 
loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
appropriate;  {B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such  price  support  may  be 
carried  out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support 
price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under  which 
the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than 
the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon;  and  {(J)  such  resale  or  redemption  price 
shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing 
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of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of 
the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(Paragraph  13  amends  section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  such  amendment  is  shown  below.) 

(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments) 
shall  also  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

:<l  %  :|c  ,|c  % 

Sec.  105.  *  *  * 

(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall 
require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  supqwrt  on  the  crop  of  any 
feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formu^ 
lated  under  section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and,  if  no  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
I  for  price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not 
exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide 
that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  for  feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting 
variety  for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm,  to 
barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average  acreage 
devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1969  and  1960,  and 
does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in 
1959  and  1960  to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  In  addition  to 
price  support  provided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
which  shall  be  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for  any  feed 
grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may 
be  made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price  support  arid 
^  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in 
^  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent 
of  participation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made 
on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harvest  as  the  Secretory  determines  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  program:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soy¬ 
beans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to  such 
extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support  program.  An 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of 
such  payments.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certijicates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and 
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purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing 
of  such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  producers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers 
divert  from  the  production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so 
provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  payments-in-kind 
under  this  subsection  (e)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsections  and 
section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

:|c  3(ii  % 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  1964  AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS  (WHEAT) 

[Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  beginning  with  the  1964  crop — 

[(1)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  the  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b). 

[(2)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certifi¬ 
cates  shall  be  at  such  level  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b). 

[(3)  Price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri¬ 
ate,  taking  into  consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat, 
the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the 
level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

[(4)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators; 
and,  if  a  commercial  wheat-producing  area  is  established  for  such 
crop,  price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  wheat-producing  area. 

[(5)  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota 
is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been  dis¬ 
approved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section  101. 

[(6)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly 
exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or 
(B)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  comphes  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
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justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Effective  with  respect  to  crops  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  year  1966  and  any  subsequent  year,  if  marketing 
quotas  are  not  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  wheat,  a  “cooperator”  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  pro¬ 
ducer  who  does  not  knowingly  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm 
marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment 
of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  ehgible  to  receive 
price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
on  any  other  farm,  if  such  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if 
the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c(b),  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  ehgible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored.] 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this  Act, 
beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

if)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect, 
(a)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  shall 
be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  determines  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than  $2.50  per 
bushel,  (6)  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  export  certificates 
shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate, 
taking  into  consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  not  in 
effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
national  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing 
quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in 
section  101. 

{3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators. 

\4)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A) 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  (w)  complies  with  the  land-use  requirements 
of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing  excess.  No 
producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment 
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Jor  wheat  ij  the  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess  oj  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  oj  section  379c  (b),  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat 
so  stored}^ 

4c  :(c  :|c  :fc  :fc  :fc 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  SALES  BY  CCC 

Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  any  farm 
commodity  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  storable  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect  to 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or 
deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carry¬ 
ing  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or  storable 
nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges: 
Provided,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above 
the  current  sifpport  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
number  of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such 
marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 
Provided  further  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for  such  cotton  under 
section  103(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges:  ^Provided,  That  if  a 
wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  the  current  support- 
price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificate  and  wheat  sold  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
marketing  certificate.]  Provided  further,  That  is  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  is  in  e;ffect,  the  current  support  price  for  wheat  shall 
be  the  support  price  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates}^ 
The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  (A)  sales  for  new  or 
byproduct  uses;  (B)  sales  of  peanuts  and  oilseeds  for  the  extraction 
of  oil;  (C)  sales  for  seed  or  feed  if  such  sales  wHl  not  substantially 
impair  any  price-support  program;  (D)  sales  of  commodities  which 
have  substantially  deteriorated  in  quality  or  as  to  which  there  is  a 
danger  of  loss  or  waste  through  deterioration  or  spoilage;  (E)  sales 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or  against 
persons  who  have  committed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other 
wrongful  acts  with  respect  to  the  commodity;  (F)  sales  for  export; 
(G)  sales  of  wool;  and  (H)  sales  for  other  than  primary  uses.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  and  con- 

n  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop. 

IS  Section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  183,  approved  April  11,  1964,  made  this  amendment 
eflective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1964  and  1965.  This  bill , 
by  amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  continues  this  amendment  in  effect  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969. 
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ditions  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall  make 
available  any  farm  commodity  or  product  thereof  owned  or  controlled 
by  it  for  use  in  relieving  distress  (1)  in  any  area  in  the  United  States 
including  the  Virgin  Islands  declared  by  the  President  to  be  an 
acute  distress  area  because  of  unemployment  or  other  economic  cause 
if  the  President  finds  that  such  use  wiU  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
normal  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  (2)  in  connection 
with  any  major  disaster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  as¬ 
sistance  by  the  Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855)  and  shall  make  feed 
owned  or  controlled  by  it  available  at  any  price  not  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  current  basic  county  support  rate  for  such  feed  includ¬ 
ing  the  value  of  any  applicable  price  support  payment  in  kind  (or  a 
comparable  price  if  there  is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)  for 
assistance  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  foundation  herds 
of  cattle  (including  producing  dairy  cattle),  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
their  offspring,  in  any  area  of  the  United  States  including  the  Virgin 
Islands  where,  because  of  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  disease,  insect  infestation,  or  other  catastrophe  in  such  areas, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  emergency  exists  which  warrants  sue  h 
assistance,  such  feed  to  be  made  available  only  to  persofls  who  do  not 
have,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  through  normal  channels  of  trade  with 
out  undue  financial  hardship,  sufficient  feed  for  such  livestock:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  feed 
or  mixed  feed,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to 
such  persons  by  feed  dealers  under  an  arrangement  whereby  the  feed 
grains  (or  other  feed  being  sold  by  the  Corporation)  in  the  feed  so 
furnished  would  be  replaced  with  feed  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Corporation  and  sold  to  such  persons  at  a  price  determined  as  provided 
above.  Except  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  Corporation  shall  not 
bear  any  costs  in  connection  with  making  such  commodity  available 
beyond  the  cost  of  the  commodities  to  the  Corporation  in  store  and  the 
handling  and  transportation  costs  in  making  delivery  of  the  com¬ 
modity  to  designated  agencies  at  one  or  more  central  locations  in  each 
State  or  other  area.  Nor  shall  the  foregoing  restrictions  apply  to 
sales  of  commodities  the  disposition  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  Corporation’s  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  the  small  quantities  involved,  or  because  of  age,  loca¬ 
tion  or  questionable  continued  storability,  but  such  sales  shall  be  offset 
by  such  purchases  of  commodities  as  the  Corporation  determines  are 
necessary  to  prevent  such  sales  from  substantially  impairing  any  price- 
support  program,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed  the 
then  current  support  price  for  such  commodities.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  sales  for  export  shall  not  only  include  sales  made  on 
condition  that  the  identical  commodities  sold  be  exported,  but  shall 
also  include  sales  made  on  condition  that  commodities  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  comparable  value  or  quantity  be  exported,  either  in  raw 
or  processed  form.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever  prior 
to  December  31,  1963,  the  Secretary  determines  it  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  free  of  contamination 
by  radioactive  fallout,  he  may  make  feed  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available  to  producers  of  milk  in 
any  area  or  areas  of  the  United  States  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  the  public  interest.  Not- 
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withstanding  any  other  provision  oj  this  section,  for  the  period  August 
1,  1966,  through  July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  or  make 
available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in  lach  marketing 
year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements  for  domestic 
use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may  make 
such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will 
best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  {2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be 
offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  408.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

4:  *  *  4c  *  * 

COOPERATOH 

(b)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  the 
commodity  does  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  com¬ 
modity  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  in  the  case  of  price  support  for  corn  or  wheat  to  a  producer 
outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  or  wheat-producing  area,  a 
producer  who  complies  with  conditions  of  eligibility  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary [.]:  Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  85  per  centum  of  such  farm 
acreage  allotment.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a  producer 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  unless 
such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment. 

*  *  *  *  *  4c  * 


NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1954 

4c  4c  4c  4!  4c  4;  4c 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  [Such  price  support  shall  be  limited 
to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1955,  and  ending  March  31,  1966.]  Such  price  support  shall  be 
limited  to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1965,  and  ending  December  31,  1969.  The  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary,  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  producer  representatives,  and  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  prices  paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep  produc¬ 
tion,  determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual 
production  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title:  \Provided, 
That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum 
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of  the  parity  price  therefor.]  Provided,  That  the  support  price  for 
shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.  [If 
the  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately 
three  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.]  If  the  support 
price  so  determined  does  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
for  shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order  to  encourage 
an  annual  production  of  approximately  three  hundred  and  sixty  million 
pounds  of  shorn  wool.  The  support  prices  for  pulled  wool  and  for 
mohair  shall  be  established  at  such  levels,  in  relationship  to  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  shorn  wool,  as  the  Secretary  determines  wiU  maintain 
nornial  marketing  practices  for  pulled  wool,  and  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  is  necessary  to  maintain  approximately  the  same 
percentage  of  parity  for  mohair  as  for  shorn  wool.  The  deviation  of 
mohair  support  prices  shall  not  be  calculated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rise 
or  fall  more  than  15  per  centum  above  or  below  the  comparable 
percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn  wool  is  supported.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  available, 
other  than  through  payments,  at  a  level  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity.  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  announce  the  support  price  levels  for  wool  and 
mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing  year  as  will  permit 
producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such  marketing  year. 


[SOIL  BANK  ACT,  AS  AMENDED 

[short  title 

[Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Soil  Bank  Act”. 
[declaration  of  policy 

[Sec.  102.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  production  of  ex¬ 
cessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  depresses  the  prices  and 
income  of  farm  families;  constitutes  improper  land  use  and  brings 
about  soil  erosion,  depletion  of  soil  fertility,  and  too  rapid  release  of 
water  from  lands  where  it  falls,  thereby  adversely  affecting  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare,  impairing  the  productive  facilities  necessary  for  a 
continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  en¬ 
dangering  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  use;  overtaxes  the  facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign 
transportation;  congests  terminal  markets  and  handling  and  process- 
mg  centers  in  the  flow  of  commodities  from  producers  to  consumers; 
depresses  prices  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  disrupts  the 
orderly  marketing  of  commodities  in  such  commerce;  and  otherwise 
affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  in  the  interest  uf  the  general  welfare  that  the  soil  and  water  re- 
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sources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  and  depleted  in  the  production 
of  such  burdensome  surpluses  and  that  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  agricultural  commodities  be  protected  from  excessive  sup¬ 
plies.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
purposes  of  this  title  to  protect  and  increase  farm  income,  to  protect 
the  national  soil,  water,  and  forest  and  wildlife  resources  from  waste 
and  depletion,  to  protect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  from  the 
burdens  and  obstructions  which  result  from  the  utilization  of  farm¬ 
land  for  the  production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  such  resources  and 
an  adequate,  balanced,  and  orderly  flow  of  such  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  To  effectuate  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  this  title  programs  are  herein  author¬ 
ized  to  assist  farmers  to  divert  a  portion  of  their  cropland  from  the 
production  of  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
to  carry  out  a  program  of  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  conservation. 
The  activities  authorized  under  this  title  are  supplementary  to  the 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  authorized  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  together  with  such 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  constitute  an  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  to  prevent  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
burdening  and  obstructing  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

[Subtitle  A — Acreage  Reserve  Program 
[terms  and  conditions 

[Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Secretary”) 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage 
reserve  program  for  the  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959  crops  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn  produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  peanuts, 
rice,  flue-cured  tobacco,  hurley  tobacco,  Maryland  tobacco,  dark  air- 
cured  tobacco,  fire-cured  tobacco,  Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  cigar 
binder  tobacco  types  51,  52,  54,  and  55,  Ohio  cigar  filler  tobacco  types 
42,  43,  and  44,  respectively  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  com¬ 
modity”),  under  which  producers  shall  be  compensated  for  reducing 
their  acreages  of  the  commodity  below  their  farm  acreage  allotments 
or  their  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be  applicable.  To  be 
eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer  (1)  shall  reduce  his  acreage 
of  the  commodity  below  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acre¬ 
age,  whichever  may  be  applicable,  within  such  limits  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  (2)  shall  specifically  designate  the  acreage  so  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  production  of  such  commodity  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “reserve  acreage”),  and  (3)  shall  not  harvest  any  crop  from, 
or  graze,  the  reserve  acreage  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the 
need  for  grazing  on  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  thereon  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or 
suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster, 
and  consents  to  such  grazing.  Reserve  acreage  of  a  commodity  may 
include  acreage  whether  or  not  planted  to  the  production  of  the  1956 
crop  of  the  commodity  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  acreage 
reserve  program  for  the  1956  crop  if  the  crop  thereon,  if  any,  shall 
be  plowed  under  or  otherwise  physically  incorporated  into  the  soil, 
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or  clipped,  mowed,  or  cut  to  prevent  maturing  so  that  the  reduction 
in  acreage  of  the  commodity  below  the  acreage  allotment  occurs  not 
later  than  21  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  title,  or  by  such  later 
date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary.  The  reserve  acreage  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  under  subtitle  B  of  this  title.  The  acreage  reserve 
program  may  include  such  terms  and  conditions,  in  addition  to  those 
specifically  provided  for  herein,  including  provisions  relating  to  con¬ 
trol  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  reserve  acreage,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to 
facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

[Before  any  producer  is  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
participating  m  the  acreage  reserve  program,  he  must  first  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  which  contract,  in  addition  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  contain  provisions  by  which  such  producer  shall  agree : 

[(i)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer 
has  control  of  the  farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  all  rights 
to  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by  him  thereunder:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  provisions  of  Section  107(d)  shall  apply  to  the 
termination  of  any  contract  hereunder. 

[(ii)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
not  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment  ad¬ 
justments,  forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the  United 
States  of  payments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under  the  contract,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

[(b)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  for  1956  and  for  each  year  for 
which  an  acreage  reserve  program  is  in  effect  for  corn  a  total  base 
acreage  of  corn  for  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  proclaimed 
under  section  327  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  of  fifty-one  million  acres.  The  total  base  acreage  of  corn  for 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  the  counties  in  such  area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  corn 
in  such  counties  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  apportionment  is  made  (plus,  in  appli¬ 
cable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment,  conservation,  and  soil  bank  programs),  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions,  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period 
and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices:  Provided,  That 
any  downward  adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices  shall  not  exceed  2  percentum  of  the  total  base  acreage  that 
would  otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  county.  The  base  acreage  for 
the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local 
committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  country  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  corn  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage  crop-rotation 
practices,  types  of  soil,  and  topography.  -c  • 

[(2)  This  subsection  (b)  shall  become  moperative  after  1956  it  m 
the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  section  308(b),  producers  do 
not  vote  in  favor  of  the  program  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section. 
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[extent  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 

[Sec.  104.  For  purposes  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  establish  a  national  reserve  acreage  goal  for  the  1956,  1957, 
1958,  and  1959  crops  of  each  commodity  specified  in  section  103(a). 
The  limits  within  which  individual  farms  may  participate  in  the  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program  shall  be  established  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  is  reasonably  calculated  to  achieve  the  national  reserve 
acreage  goal  and  give  producers  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  taking  into  consideration 
their  acreage  allotments  or  farm  base  acreages,  whichever  may  be 
applicable,  the  supply  and  demand  conditions  for  different  classes, 
grades,  and  qualities  of  the  commodity,  and  such  other  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 


[compensation  of  PRODUCERS 

[Sec.  105.  (a)  Producers  shall  be  compensated  for  participating  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  cer¬ 
tificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  (1)  in  cash 
upon  presentation  by  the  producer  or  by  any  holder  in  due  course  or 
(2)  at  the  option  of  the  producer  in  the  case  of  certificates  issued  with 
respect  to  grains  and  upon  presentation  by  him,  in  grains  (such  grains 
to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  such  levels  as  he  determine  will  not 
materially  impair  the  market  price  for  such  grain  ycu  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  encourage  acceptance  of  payrnent  in 
grains  in  lieu  of  cash):  Provided,  That  disposition  of  quantities  of 
stocks  hereunder  in  any  one  year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  such  quantities  of  such  commodities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  what  would  have  been 
produced  for  marketing  during  such  marketing  year  on  the  acreage 
withheld  from  production  under  the  provisions  of  this  title:  And 
provided  further,  That  such  stocks  shall  not  be  released  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  normal  harvesting  season  for  the  particular  commodity 
being  released.  Compensation  under  this  section  shall  be  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return  for  reducing  their  acreage  of  the  commodity, 
taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  production  of  the  commodity  on 
the  reserve  acreage,  any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  not  planting 
the  commodity  on  the  reserve  acreage,  and  the  incentive  necessary  to 
achieve  the  reserve  acreage  goal.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  adjust¬ 
ment  in  yields  for  drought,  flood,  or  other  abnormal  conditions  in 
estimating  the  loss  of  production  for  purposes  of  establishing  rates  of 
compensation.  The  rates  of  payment  offered  under  this  section  shall 
be  such  as  to  encourage  producers  to  underplant  their  allotments  more 
than  one  year.  Commodities  delivered  to  producers  in  redemption  of 
such  certificates  shall  not  be  eligible  for  tender  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  the  price  support  program. 

[(b)  Compensation  shall  be  paid  to  any  producer  for  participating 
in  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  any  year  including  1956  when  the 
Secretary  has  ascertained  that  such  producer  has  complied  with  the 
acreage  reduction  requirements  of  such  program  for  such  year. 
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[(c)  The  total  compensation  paid  producers  for  participating  in  the 
acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  year’s  crops  shall  not 
exceed  $750,000,000,  and  with  respect  to  any  commodity  for  any  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  shown  below:  Wheat,  $375,000,000," 
cotton,  $300,000,000;  corn  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
$300,000,000;  peanuts,  $7,000,000;  rice,  $23,000,000;  and  tobacco, 
$45,000,000.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  acreage  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  for  any  year’s  crops  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  various 
commodities  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  required  to  achieve  the  re¬ 
serve  acreage  goal  for  each  commodity  established  under  section  104. 

[effect  on  acreage  allotments  and  quotas 

[Sec.  106.  (a)  In  the  future  establishment  of  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  base  acreages  under  this  title,  reserve  acreages 
applicable  to  any  commodity  shall  be  credited  to  the  State,  county, 
and  farm  as  though  such  acreage  had  actually  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  commodity. 

[(b)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (,6)  of  Public  Law  74, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  and  sections  326(b) 
and  356(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1326(b),  1356(g)),  relating  to  reduction  of  the  storage 
amounts  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  reserve  acreage  of  the  commodity  on 
any  farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acreage  or  rice  acreage,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  farm. 

[Subtitle  B — Conservation  Reserve  Program 
[terms  and  conditions 

[Sec.  107.  (a)  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of  not  less  than 
three  years  with  producers  determined  by  him  to  have  control  for  the 
contract  period  of  the  farms  covered  by  the  contract  wherein  the 
producer  shall  agree : 

[(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  for  the  contract  period  protective 
vegetative  cover  (including  but  not  limited  to  grass  and  trees),  water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  sod-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving 
uses  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly 
used  in  the  production  of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers,  which  do  not  require  annual  tdlage). 

[(2)  To  devote  to  conserving  crops  or  uses,  or  allow  to  remain  idle, 
throughout  the  contract  period  an  acreage  of  the  remaining  land  on 
the  farm  which  is  not  less  than  the  acreage  normally  devoted  only  to 
conserving  crops  or  uses  or  normally  allowed  to  remain  idle  on  such 
remaining  acreage. 

[(3)  Not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acreage  established  in  pro¬ 
tective  vegetative  cover,  excepting  timber  (in  accordance  with  sound 
forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or  other  natural  products  of  such 
acreage  which  do  not  increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domestic  animals, 
and  except  that  the  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  contract 
signers,  permit  hay  to  be  removed  from  such  acreage  if  the  Secretary, 
after  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage 
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is  situated  of  the  need  for  removal  of  hay  from  such  acreage,  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  necessary  to  permit  removal  of  hay  from  such  acreage 
in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster. 

[(4)  Not  to  graze  any  acreage  established  in  protective  vegetative 
cover  prior  to  January  1,  1959,  or  such  later  date  as  may  be  provided 
in  the  contract,  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  103(a) 
(3)  hereof;  and  if  such  acreage  is  grazed  at  the  end  of  such  period,  to 
graze  such  acreage  dimug  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
contract  in  accordance  with  sound  pasture  management. 

[(5)  Not  to  adopt  any  practice,  or  divert  lands  on  the  farm  from 
conservation,  woods,  grazing,  or  other  use,  to  any  use  specified  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  contract. 

[(6)  (A)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  the  contract  (including  the  prohibition  of  grazing 
on  conservation  acreages)  at  any  stage  during  the  time  such  producer 
has  control  of  the  fann  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  forfeit  aU  rights 
to  payments  or  grants  under  the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  payments  and  grants  received  by  him  thereunder. 

[(B)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  contract  but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  warrant  termination  of  the  contract,  to  accept  such  payment 
adjustments,  forfeit  such  benefits,  and  make  such  refunds  to  the 
United  States  of  payments  and  benefits  received  by  him,  under  the 
contract,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

[(7)  To  such  additional  provisions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
desirable  and  includes  in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  administration  of  the  con¬ 
servation  reserve  program,  including  provisions  relating  to  contrpl  of 
noxious  weeds. 

[(b)  In  return  for  such  agreement  by  the  producer  the  Secretary 
shall  'agree: 

[(1)  _To  bear  such  part  of  the  cost  (including  labor)  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  v^etative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other 
sod-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conser\dng  uses,  on  the  designated 
acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  but  not  to  exceed  a  maximum  amount  per 
acre  or  facility  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  is  situated;  and 

[(2)  To  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  term  of 
the  contract  upon  determination  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  entitling  him  to  such  payment.  The  rate  or  rates  of 
the  annual  payment  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contracts  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  wiU  provide  producers 
with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  return  on  the  land  established  in 
protective  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-, 
water-,  wildUfe-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  taking  into  consideration 
the  value  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  commodities  customarily 
grown  on  such  kind  of  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  prevailing  rates 
for  cash  rentals  for  similar  land  in  the  county  or  area,  the  incentive 
necessary  to  obtain  contracts  covering  sufficient  acreage  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  rate 
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or  rates  may  be  determined  on  an  individual  farm  basis,  a  county  or 
area  basis,  or  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  practical  administration  of  the  program. 

[(c)  In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  advertising  and 
bid  procedure  if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  contribute  to  the 
effective  and  equitable  administration  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

[(d)  A  contract  shall  not  he  terminated  under  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  nature  of  the  violation  is  such  as  to  defeat 
or  substantially  impair  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  Whenever  the 
State  committee  believes  that  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would 
warrant  termination  of  a  contract,  the  producer  shall  be  given  written 
notice  thereof  by  registered  mail  or  certified  mail  or  personal  service, 
and  the  producer  shall,  if  he  requests  such  an  opportunity  within 
thirty  days  after  the  delivery  or  service  of  such  notice,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  cause,  in  an  informal  proceeding  before  the 
county  committee  under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary, 
why  the  contract  should  not  he  terminated.  If  the  producer  does  not 
request  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should  not  be 
terminated  within  such  thirty-day  period,  the  determination  of  the 
State  committee  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  he  final  and  conclusive.  If  the  producer  within  such  thirty-day 
period  requests  an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  contract  should 
not  be  terminated,  the  county  committee,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  shall  submit  a  report,  including  its  recommendations,  to  the 
State  committee  for  determination,  on  the  basis  of  such  report  and 
such  other  information  as  is  available  to  the  State  committee,  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would  warrant  termination 
of  the  contract.  The  producer  shall  be  accorded  the  right,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  to  appear  before 
the  State  committee  in  connection  with  the  State  committee’s  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  issue.  The  producer  shall  be  given  written  notice  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  or  personal  service  of  the  State  commit¬ 
tee’s  determination.  If  the  producer  feels  aggrieved  by  such  deter¬ 
mination,  he  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  such  determination  by  fil¬ 
ing  a  complaint  with  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  land  covered  by  the  contract  is  located,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  delivery  or  service  of  notice  of  such  determination,  re¬ 
questing  the  court  to  set  aside  such  determination.  Service  of  process 
in  such  action  shall  he  made  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  service  of 
process  upon  the  United  States  prescribed  by  the  Rules  of  Civil  Proce¬ 
dure  for  the  United  States  district  comts.  The  copy  of  the  summons 
and  complaint  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  officer  or  agency  whose 
order  is  being  attacked  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee.  The  action  in  the  United  States  district  court  shall  be  a  trial 
de  novo  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a  violation  which  would 
warrant  termination  of  the  contract.  If  the  producer  does  not  seek 
judicial  review  of  the  State  committee’s  determination  within  the 
ninety-day  period  allowed  therefor,  the  State  committee’s  determina¬ 
tion  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  terms  “county  committee”  and 
“State  committee”  as  used  herein  refer  to  the  county  and  State  com¬ 
mittees  established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 
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[conservation  reserve  goal 

[Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  determine  and  announce  the  national  conservation  reserve  goal 
for  such  year.  Such  goal  shall  be  that  percentage  which  the  Secretary 
determines  it  is  practicable  to  cover  by  contracts  during  such  year  of 
the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  (1)  the  acreage  used  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  during  the  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  determination  is  made,  plus  any  acreage  then  in 
the  acreage  or  conservation  reserve  program  or  retired  from  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas,  exceeds  (2) 
the  acreage  needed  during  the  year  for  which  such  determination  is 
made  for  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export  and  an  adequate  allowance  for  carryover. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  national  conservation  acreage  goal  for  1956. 

[(b)  In  distributing  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the  various 
States  and  major  crop  production  regions,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  the  various  States  and  regions  for 
flood  control,  drought  control,  and  other  conservation  benefits;  the 
desires  of  producers  in  particular  States  or  regions  to  participate  in 
the  conservation  program;  the  diversion  of  acreage  from  crops  under 
acreage  allotnients  or  rnarketing  quotas;  and  the  need  to  assure  ade¬ 
quate  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  not  in  sur¬ 
plus  and  to  discourage  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  in  surplus. 

[(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
March  15  of  each  year  a  report  of  the  scope  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program  for  the  preceding  year  and  the  basis  for  participation  in  such 
program  in  the  various  States  and  major  crop  production  regions  of 
the  country. 

[authorized  period  of  contracts  and  expenditures 

[Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  an¬ 
nounce  programs  under  this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  five-year  period  1956-1960  to 
be  carried  out  during  the  period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1969,  except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may 
continue  until  December  31,  1974. 

[(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract  shall  not  exceed  ten  years, 
except  that  contracts  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  extend 
for  15  years.  (7  U.S.C.  1833(b).) 

[(c)  In  carrying  out  the  conservation  reserve  program,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  not  enter  into  contracts  with  producers  which  would  require 
payments  to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  materials,  and  services, 
in  excess  of  $450,000,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

[termination  and  modification  of  contracts 

[Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  contract  with  a 
producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

[(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts 
previously  entered  into  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry 
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out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  practicable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

[conservation  materials  and  services 

[Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  or  produce  conservation 
materials  and  services  and  make  such  materials  and  services  available 
to  producers  under  the  conservation  reserve  program  to  aid  them  in 
establishing  vegetative  cover  or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil- 
water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  under  contracts  authorized 
by  this  subtitle  B,  may  reimburse  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  agency  for  conservation  materials  and  services  furnished  by  such 
agency,  and  may  pay  expenses  necessary  in  making  such  materials 
and  services  available,  including  all  or  part  of  the  cost  incident  to 
the  delivery,  application,  or  installation  of  materials  and  services. 

[(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  making  conser¬ 
vation  materials  and  services  available  to  producers  hereunder,  the 
Secretary  may  make  payments,  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance  by  the  producers,  to  persons  who  fill  purchase  orders  cover¬ 
ing  approved  conservation  materials  or  who  render  services  to  the 
Secretary  in  furnishing  to  producers  approved  conservation  materials 
or  services  for  the  establishment  by  the  p'roducers  of  vegetative  cover 
or  water  storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-,  wildlife-,  or  forest- 
conserving  uses,  under  contracts  authorized  by  this  subtitle  B.  The 
price  at  which  purchase  orders  for  any  conservation  material  or  serv¬ 
ice  are  filled  may  be  limited,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  producers  and  the  Government,  to  a  fair 
price  fixed  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

[effect  on  other  programs 

[Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

[(1)  insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  any  farm  enters  into 
the  determination  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the 
cropland  acreage  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  under 
this  subtitle  by  reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  contract  and,  under  regulations  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  shall  not  be  decreased,  for  such  period  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the  period  of  the  contract,  by  reason 
of  the  maintenance  of  any  change  in  land  use  from  cultivated 
cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract ; 

[(2)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  determined  under  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Secretary  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  in  order  to  carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into  under  this  subtitle  or  in  order  to  maintain,  for  such 
period  after  the  expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  contract,  any  change  in  land  use  from  cultivated  cropland 
to  permanent  vegetation  carried  out  under  the  contract  shall  be 
considered  acreage  devoted  to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
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[geographical  applicability 

[Sec.  113.  This  subtitle  B  shall  apply  to  the  several  States  and,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest,  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  as  used  in 
this  subtitle  B,  the  term  “State”  includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

[Subtitle  C — General  Provisions 
[compliance  with  acreage  allotments 

[Sec.  114.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  title  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year  in  which  (1)  the 
acreage  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  other  than  wheat  or 
corn  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  commod¬ 
ity  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  farm  which  is  not  exempted  from 
marketing  quota  penalties  under  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  i 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  the  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  larger  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  under  such 
title  or  fifteen  acres,  or  (3)  the  com  acreage  on  the  farm,  in  the  case  of 
a  farm  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area,  exceeds  the  farm  base 
acreage  for  corn  or  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever  is  in  effect. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  exceeded  his  farm  acreage  allotment  or  farm  base  acreage,  unless 
such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  such  allotment  or  base  acreage 
and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  fifteen  acres,  whichever  is  larger. 

[Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section — (1)  no  person 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  payments  or  compensation  under  an  acre¬ 
age  reserve  contract  for  1958  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  corn  acre¬ 
age  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  corn  if  the 
county  in  which  such  farm  is  located  is  included  in  the  commercial 
corn  producing  area  for  the  first  time  in  1958;  (2)  no  person  shall  be 
ineligible  to  receive  payments  or  compensation  under  an  acreage  re¬ 
serve  contract  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1958  or  a  conservation 
reserve  contract  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  corn  acreage  on  the  farm  ^ 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  corn  if  such  contract  was  I 
entered  into  prior  to  January  1  of  the  first  year  for  which  the  county 
is  included  in  the  commercial  corn  producing  area :  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  apply  only  to  a  farm  for 
which  an  “old  farm”  corn  allotment  is  established  for  such  first  year. 

For  purposes  of  this  provision,  a  contract  which  has  been  terminated 
by  the  producer  under  the  program  regulations  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is  located  was  included  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area  for  the  first  time  in  1958,  and  which  is  re¬ 
instated,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  as  of  the  original 
date  of  execution  of  such  contract. 

[reapportionment  prohibited 

[Sec.  115.  No  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  any  com¬ 
modity  subject  to  acreage  allotments  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
the  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  programs  shall  be  reappor¬ 
tioned  or  allotted  to  any  other  farm. 
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[certificate  of  claimant 

[Sec.  116.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  105(b),  payment  or 
compensation  authorized  by  this  title  may  be  made  upon  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  claimant,  in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
that  he  has  complied  with  all  requirements  for  such  payment  and 
that  the  statements  and  information  contained  in  the  application  for 
payment  are  correct  and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[utilization  of  local  and  state  committees 

[Sec.  117.  In  administering  this  title  in  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and 
State  committees  established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

[utilization  of  other  agencies 

[Sec.  118.  With  respect  to  conservation  aspects  of  any  program 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  soil-conservation 
districts.  State  foresters.  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  land-grant 
colleges,  and  other  appropriate  agencies  of  State  governments,  and 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  in  the  formulation  of  program 
provisions  at  the  State  and  county  levels.  The  technical  resources  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the  land-grant 
colleges,  the  State  foresters.  State  game  and  fish  agencies,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  other  appropriate  technical  services  shall  be 
utilized,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  assure  coordination  of  conservation 
activities  and  a  solid  technical  foundation  for  the  program. 

[utilization  of  land  use  capability  data 

[Sec.  119.  In  administering  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to 
the  fullest  practicable  extent  land  use  capability  data,  including  capa- 
bilitv  suTV6ys  8-s  d.6V6lop6d.  by  th6  Soil  Consorvfl/tion  Scrvico^  ftiiid.  sho/ll 
carry  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  basic  land 
inventory  of  the  Nation. 

[financing 

[Sec  120  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,' 
services  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  title,  m- 
cludino-  payment  of  costs  of  administration  for  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  under  this  title:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary,  shall  prior  to 
February  1  1957,  or  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  practicable,  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  full  program  of  all  operations  under  this  title  which 
will  require  the  making  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1958;  and,  after  June  30,  1957,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
Dortation  shaU  not  make  any  expenditures  dor  carrying  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title  unless  the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover 
snch  expenditures  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  our  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  payinents  to  the 
Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  under  this 

section. 
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[(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  such  agencies  of  the  Federal  or  State 
governments  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  assist  in 
carrying  out  this  title;  and  for  technical  assistance  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  the  programs  authorized  by  this  title.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  payments  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

[finality  of  DETERMINATIONS 

[Sec.  121.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation,  or  the  amount  thereof,  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
title,  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with  applicable  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and 
shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders 
or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

[protection  of  TENANTS  AND  SHARECROPPERS 

[Sec.  122.  In  the  formulation  and  admmistration  of  programs  under 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  title,  and  including  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  being  forced  off  the  farm.  Applications  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  such  program  shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the  land¬ 
lord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to  share  in  such  payments  or 
compensation,  and  no  contract  under  any  such  program  shall  be  en¬ 
tered  into  unless  such  basis  is  approved  by  the  county  committee  and 
incorporated  into  the  contract.  The  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  guidance  of  county  committees  in  determining 
whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  approved  shall  include  the  require¬ 
ment  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  respective  contributions  which 
would  have  been  made  by  the  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  in 
the  production  of  the  crops  which  would  have  been  produced  on  the 
acreage  diverted  from  production  under  the  contract  and  the  basis  on 
which  they  would  have  shared  in  such  crops  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

[penalty  for  grazing  or  harvesting 

[Sec.  123.  Any  producer  who  knowingly  and  willfully  grazes  or 
harvests  any  crop  from  any  acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract  entered 
into  under  section  103  or  107  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  compensation  payable  for  compliance  with 
such  contract  for  the  year  in  which  the  violation  occurs.  Such  pen¬ 
alty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  amount  required  to  be  forfeited  or 
refunded  under  the  provisions  of  such  contract,  and  shall  be  recover¬ 
able  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
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[regulations 

[Sec.  124.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

[production  on  government  lands  prohibited 

[Sec.  125.  The  President  shall,  with  respect  to  farmlands  now  or 
hereafter  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  restrict  insofar  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  leasing  of  such  lands  for  the  production  of  price  supported 
crops  in  surplus  supply.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
vent  the  production  of  such  crops  on  national  wildlife  refuges  under 
cooperative  permits  where  such  production  is  necessary  to  maintain 
satisfactory  wildlife  populations,  especially  of  waterfowl  for  ben^ 
ficial  use.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  leasing  of  such  farmlands  to  the  former  owners  thereof. 

[pooling  of  conservation  reserve  land 

[Sec.  126.  Whenever  management  of  family  farms  or  optimum  land 
use  will  be  aided,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit 
farmers  to  pool  their  rights  to  participate  jointly  in  the  conservation 
reserve  program  on  property  other  than  their  home  farms. 

[compensation  for  incorrect  information  furnished  under  1956 

PROGRAM 

[Sec.  127.  In  any  case  under  the  1956  program  in  which  a  producer, 

in  reliance,  in  good  faith,  on  incorrect  or  incomplete  information  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary,  entered 
into  an  acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  contract,  or  took  action 
with  the  intention  of  entering  into  such  a  contract,  and  the  producer 
is  not  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  program  the  pay¬ 
ment  which  was  stipulated  in  the  contract,  or  which  would  have  been 
stipulated  if  a  contract  had  been  entered  into,  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized,  whenever  he  deems  it  desirable  in  order  to  provide  lair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  such  a  producer,  to  compensate  such  producer 
for  any  loss  suffered  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  participating  in  the  program. 

EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  PRODUCERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  SOIL 
BANK  PROGRAM  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  INCORRECT  INFORMATION  FUR¬ 
NISHED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

[Sec.  128.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable  in  order  to  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment,  pay  a  producer  compensation  under  the 
acreac^e  reserve  or  conservation  reserve  program  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  because  the  contract,  application  there¬ 
for,  action,  or  conduct  of  the  producer  is 

[(1)  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  program,  or 
[(2)  less  favorable  to  the  producer  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  it  had  been  based  on  correct  information,  or 

[(3)  based  on  an  understanding  that  payment  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  the  program 
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if  it  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  con¬ 
tract,  application,  action,  or  conduct  of  the  producer  was  the  result 
of  relying  in  good  faith  on  the  erroneous  approval  of  such  contract, 
application,  action,  or  conduct  by,  or  on  the  erroneous  advice,  deter¬ 
mination,  or  computation  of,  an  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  No  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  shall  be 
modified,  invalidated,  or  changed  because  of  the  marriage  of  any  two 
contracting  parties.] 


ACT  OF  AUGUST  13,  1957,  AS  AMENDED 

That  section  359(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1359(c)),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  word  ‘peanuts’  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
aU  peanuts  produced,  excluding  any  peanuts  which  it  is  established 
by  the  producer  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  were  not  picked  or  threshed  either  before  or  after  marketing 
from  the  farm,  or  were  marketed  by  the  producer  before  drying  or 
removal  of  moisture  from  such  peanuts  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts.” 

[This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957,  1958,  1959,  1960, 
1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965  crops  of  peanuts.] 


PUBLIC  LAW  74,  77TH  CONGRESS 

That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act) — 

(1)  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  [normal  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  established  for  the  farm]  projected  jarm  yield  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the 
actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual 
production  is  so  established,  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  actual  production  of  the  number  of  acres  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop.  In  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
excess,  any  acreage  of  wheat  remaining  after  the  date  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  disposal  of  excess  acres  of  wheat  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm,  and  the  production  thereof 
shall  be  appraised  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  such  production.  Any 
acreage  of  wheat  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary  prior  to  such  date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  excluded  in  determining  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm 
marketing  excess.  Self-seeded  (volunteer)  wheat  shall  be  included  in 
determining  the  acreage  of  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  for  any  market- 


>•  Section  601  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  as  amended,  but  the  Act  would  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  contracts  entered  Into  prior  to  repeal. 
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ing  year  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  notwithstanding 
that  the  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year.  _ 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1962 

******* 

Sec.  326.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  performance 
rendered  in  good  faith  in  reliance  upon  action  or  advice  of  an  author¬ 
ized  representative  of  the  Secretary  may  be  accepted  as  meeting 
[the  requirements  of  subsections  (c)  ,  (d),  (g),  and  (h),  of  section  16 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  or 
of  section  307  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  of  section  124  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and]  the  requirements  of  any  program  under 
which  'price  support  is  extended  or  puyTuents  are  made  to  Jarmers,  wrid 
pr%ce  support  may  be  extended  or  payment  may  be  made  therefore  m 
accordance  with  such  action  or  advice  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable  in  order  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1964 
******* 
TITLE  II— WHEAT 

******* 

Sec.  202.  *  *  * 

(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  [1964  and  1965]  the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969,  %ovQSidid.s>ioV^ovfs,\  . 

“(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  wheat  marketing  certifa- 
cates  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall  be 
required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an  approved  con¬ 
servation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formumted 
under  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  nfty-nve 
million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

******* 

(13)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  [only  with  respect  to  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1965]  with  respect  to  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following;  “For  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  for  purposes  of  diversion  payments  under  subsection  (b)  of  section 
339,  a  producer  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  if  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotnmnt  and 
the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  larm 
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acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  hereunder  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop  unless  the  producer,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  within  the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm.  If  such  actual  production  is  so  established,  the 
amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production 
less  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based 
upon  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm:  Provided  however,  That  the  amoimt  of  wheat  required  to  be 
stored  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  so  established  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from  the 
release  of  wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or  under¬ 
production,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from  some  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay  an  amount 
to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in 
which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored 
in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  production  of 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage,  and  whenever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder 
or  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  that 
amount  which  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the  then  current 
crop  will  equal  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 
******* 

Sec.  204.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to  the  marketing  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  calendar  years  [1964  and  1965]  1964  through  1969,  and 
by  striking  the  second  proviso  from  the  third  sentence,  and  substi¬ 
tuting :  “Provided  further.  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  the  current  support  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the 
support  price  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates.” 


MINORITY  REPORT 


While  we  find  that  there  are  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  9811  which 
have  merit  and  deserve  general  support,  we  feel  that  on  the  whole 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  will  not  move  toward  the  sound  solution 
of  the  problems  of  American  agriculture.  We  have  endeavored  to 
perfect  and  amend  this  bill  during  its  consideration  in  the  committee, 
and  we  expect  to  continue  to  do  so  during  its  consideration  in  the 
House. 

First  of  all,  everyone  should  recognize  that  our  present  commodity 
programs  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  farmers,  taxpayers,  and  con¬ 
sumers.  A  substantial  improvement  in  these  programs  is  required, 
but  H.R.  9811  is  neither  a  solution  nor  an  effective  attempt  to  move 
toward  a  solution. 

We  think  that  our  price  support  and  farm  income  problems  can 
be  dealt  with  more  effectively,  and  in  that  effort  we  have  consistently 
supported  the  concept  of  the  creation  of  a  bi-partisan  blue-ribbon 
agricultural  task  force  to  study  the  farm  problem  and  make  long-range 
recommendations  toward  a  sound  solution  to  these  problems. 

This  concept  was  endorsed  by  the  President  in  his  farm  message  of 
January  4,  1965,  when  he  said: 

“Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm  programs  to 
the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  in  making  rural  America  a  full 
partner  in  our  national  economic  progress,  I  intend  to  con¬ 
duct  a  fundamental  examination  of  the  entire  agriculture 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  will  reorganize  the  National 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission — which  has  made  an  in¬ 
valuable  contribution  in  years  past — into  a  new  Commission 
on  Food  and  Fiber.  It  will  be  broadly  representative  of 
rural  communities,  consumers,  producers,  industry.  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  our  food  and  fiber  policies  and  to  bring  additional  view¬ 
points  to  bear  on  the  place  of  rmal  America.” 

***** 

H.R.  9811,  however,  calls  for  the  extension  of  several  of  our  most 
important  commodity  programs  for  a  period  of  4  years.  Therefore, 
any  recommendations  of  a  bipartisan  task  force  would  be  at  least  4, 
and  more  probably,  5  years  away  from  congressional  enactment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  programs  extended  by  H.R.  9811  will  be 
operating;  and  based  on  past  experience,  they  will  not  be  meeting 
our  national  needs  in  agriculture. 

The  current  agricultural  situation  is  an  indication  that  the  status 
quo  is  proposed  to  be  continued  by  this  legislation. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received  42  cents  from  every  consumer 
food  doUar — today  he  receives  only  37  cents,  less  than  in  the  depression 
days  of  1935.  Retail  food  prices  have  increased  29  percent  in  the  past 
16  years,  while  the  net  income  of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 
Yet,  farm  production  and  the  number  of  consumers  have  risen. 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  analysis  of  farm  tax  returns  reveals  that 
the  number  of  farmers  reporting  a  net  loss  increased  from  29.8  percent 
in  1962  to  34  percent  in  1963.  Only  15.4  percent  of  the  business  and 
professional  group  showed  a  net  loss  for  1963. 

Fpm  production  expenses  in  1947  averaged  57.6  percent  of  cash 
receipts  from  marketings.  Production  expenses  last  year  were  80.1 
percent  and  rising,  a  level  almost  as  high  as  during  the  depression, 
when,  in  1933,  the  figure  was  80.9  percent  and  last  month  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  reached  an  all-time  high. 

In  addition,  recent  modest  increases  in  realized  net  farm  income  have 
been  more  than  offset  by  ever-increasing  costs  to  the  general  taxpayer. 
Total  Government  payments  to  farmers  in  1964  were,  according  to  the 
February  1965  “Farm  Income  Situation,”  $2,168,  million,  compared 
to  $1,686  million  in  1963.  In  1965,  these  payments  are  expected  to 
reach  $2.5  billion.  Yet,  according  to  the  April  1965  “Farm  Income 
Situation,”  realized  net  farm  income  in  1964  was  only  $12.6  billion, 
or  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1958  when  it  also  was  $12.6  billion  and 
Government  payments  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  present  level. 

The  parity  ratio,  a  Department  of  Agriculture  index  which  weighs 
the  prices  a  farmer  receives  against  the  costs  of  the  things  he  buys, 
has  dropped  from  80  in  1960  to  75  in  1964,  the  lowest  level  since  the 
depression  days  of  1934. 

Federal  expenditures  for  stabilization  of  farm  prices  and  income 
have  increased  enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  For  every  dollar 
spent  for  this  purpose  in  1948,  $25  is  being  spent  today.  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  1957  were  $1.6  billion  for  price  supports — last  year  they 
were  $2.6  billion.  During  the  last  3  years,  the  present  administration 
spent  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  spent  for  this  purpose  during 
the  entire  period  from  1932  through  1941,  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  ^  ^ 

Although  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  forcing  more  and  more  farmers 
off  the  land,  the  cost  of  running  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
not  going  down.  Back  in  fiscal  year  1933,  for  instance,  there  was 
1  USDA  employee  for  every  203  farms  in  the  United  States.  In 
1961,  the  ratio  was  1  to  37.  Today  there  is  1  USDA  employee  for 
every  32  farms. 

In  addition,  farm  debt  (exclusive  of  CCC  loans  and  guarantees) 
now  stands  at  an  all-time  record  of  over  $36  billion.  In  way  of 
comparison  this  represents  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Federal  administrative  budget  in  1948.  At  the  same  time 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  investment  in  surplus  farm  crops, 
while  down  in  grains,  is  up  in  cotton  and  stood  at  $6.8  billion  on 
May  31,  1965. 

Brief  History  of  H.R.  9811 

This  bill  consists  of  seven  titles  dealing  with  (1)  dairy,  (2)  wool, 
(3)  feed  grains,  (4)  cotton,  (5)  wheat,  (6)  cropland  adjustment,  and 
(7)  miscellaneous  provisions  of  law. 

MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  originally  considered  H.R.  7097, 
the  administration’s  omnibus  farm  bUl.  In  the  course  of  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  full  committee  action  the  following  major  changes  were 
made  in  the  administration  bill : 
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1.  Cotton  legislation  was  added. 

2.  Dairy  legislation  was  added. 

3.  The  administration’s  proposal  to  add  a  new  rice  certificate  plan, 
quite  similar  in  operation  to  the  wheat  program  proposed  in  H.R.  9811, 
was  deleted. 

4.  The  time  of  the  proposed  programs  was  generally  set  at  4  years. 
The  administration  had  generally  sought  2-year  extensions. 

5.  The  administration’s  proposal  to  allow  broad  authority  for 
selling,  leasing,  and  transferring  feed  ^ain  bases,  sugar  proportionate 
shares,  and  acreage  allotments  was  limited  in  application  to  cotton, 
and  in  a  more  restricted  manner,  to  tobacco. 

6.  The  administration’s  proposal  to  allow  soybeans  to  be  planted 
on  diverted  feed  grain  acreage  was  deleted. 

7.  The  value  of  domestic  wheat  certificates  was  set  at  not  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel,  and  a  minimum  of  500  million  bushels  per  year  was 
set  for  the  annual  production  on  which  the  domestic  certificates  would 
be  issued.  The  original  administration  bill  had  left  both  of  these 
determinations  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

8.  The  administration’s  proposal  to  establish  graduated  wool  pay¬ 
ments  and  to  eliminate  the  SOO-million-pound  annual  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  goal  for  shorn  wool  were  deleted.  Also  added  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wool  support  level  from  75 
percent  of  parity  to  77  percent  of  parity. 

9.  The  committee  added  provisions  (a)  extending  the  lease  and 
transfer  authority  for  certain  types  of  tobacco  for  4  years,  (b)  extending 
the  boiled  peanut  exemption  on  a  permanent  basis,  (c)  changing  the 
measurement  procedures  for  all  allotment  crops  except  tobacco  and 
peanuts,  and  (d)  directing  an  income  parity  study  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees. 


MAJOR  AMENDMENTS  REJECTED  BY  COMMITTEE 

The  committee  rejected  several  major  amendments  which  included 
the  following: 

1.  By  an  18-to-17  vote  to  increase  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  release  price  on  unrestricted  domestic  sales  of  wheat  from  105 
percent  of  the  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges  to  110  percent  of  the 
loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 

2.  By  a  l7-to-17  tie  vote  to  finance  the  proposed  50-cent  increase 

in  domestic  wheat  certificates  by  Government  payments  from  ap¬ 
propriated  funds.  .  ,  ,  ,  ••  r  XT  T3  --An 

3  By  a  21-to-lO  vote  to  include  the  provisions  ot  H.K.  /oOO,  as 

amended,  a  bill  to  establish  a  $200  million  Suburban  Land  Corporation 
equally  capitalized  by  the  Federal  Government  and  private  investors 
to  buy,  unanagG,  and  sgII  farmland  within  6  miles  of  cities  of  50,000  or 

more  inhabitants.  .  f  i  i 

4  By  a  19-to-14  vote  to  limit  the  application  ot  tlie  cropland 

adjustment  program  to  farmland  producing  surplus  crops  only. 

5.  By  a  15-to-8  vote  to  delete  the  provision  m  the  dairy  title  allow¬ 
ing  each  dauy  farmer  an  individual  vote  in  a  referendum  on  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan. 
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Brief  Summary  of  H.K.  9811  as  Reported  to  the  House 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  9811  are  as  follows: 

title  I — dairy 

I 

Establishes  authority  for  adoption  of  the  class  I  dairymen’s  base 
plan  in  any  or  all  of  the  present  75  Federal  milk  marketing  orders. 
Under  this  program  dairy  farmers  would  be  assigned  milk  bases 
reflecting  their  class  I  sales  during  a  past  period  of  time.  Compliance 
with  this  base  would  mean  that  the  farmer  would  receive  the  class  I 
price  for  all  his  production.  If  the  class  I  base  were  exceeded,  the 
excess  production  would  be  priced  at  lowest  level  applicable  under  the 
existing  order.  This  whole  plan  would  be  subject  to  a  producer 
referendum  in  which  each  individual  dairy  farmer  would  be  eligible 
to  vote.  Special  provisions  are  in  the  bill  for  new  producers,  the 
assignment  of  bases,  the  application  of  Federal  orders  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk,  the  status  of  producer-handlers,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
class  I  plan  as  part  of  an  existing  order. 

TITLE  ll - WOOL 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  for  3  years  and  9  months 
to  December  31,  1969;  retains  the  300-million-pound  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  goal;  and  sets  a  floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  on  wool  price  supports. 

TITLE  III - FEED  GRAINS 

Extends  without  major  change  the  present  feed  grain  program  for  4 
more  years.  While  soybeans  could  not  be  planted  on  diverted  acres, 
authority  to  allow  soybeans  to  be  planted  on  permitted  feed  grain 
base  acreage  is  provided  in  this  title. 

TITLE  IV - COTTON 

Extends  for  4  years  with  a  number  of  major  modifications  the  present 
cotton  program.  These  major  changes  include  the  following:  (1) 
lowers  price  support  loans  to  90  percent  of  the  world  market  average 
(except  in  1966  when  it  will  be  21  cents);  (2)  provides  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  agreeing  to  cut  their  present  cotton  allotments  by  at 
least  15  percent  and  as  much  as  35  percent — payments  would  consist 
of  price  support  payment  (9  cents  per  pound  on  domestic  allotment) 
and  diversion  payment  on  acreage  taken  out  of  production  (about  $55 
per  acre  nktional  average);  (3)  allows  any  farmer  to  stay  out  of  the 
program,  and  plant  and  sell  all  the  cotton  he  wishes  without  marketing 
quota  penalty  and  without  subsidy;  (4)  modifies  current  release  and 
reapportionment  provisions;  (5)  allows  limited  sales  and  leasing  of 
cotton  allotments,  including  sales  of  cotton  allotments  to  the  Secretary ; 

(6)  allows  certain  CCC  sales  of  surplus  cotton  at  the  loan  level;  and 

(7)  provides  that  if  limitations  on  payments  to  producers  are  later 
adopted,  a  modified  form  of  price  support  loans  from  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity  would  automatically  “snap  back”  into  operation. 
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TITLE  V - WHEAT 

Extends  the  present  wheat  certificate  pro^am  for  4  more  years; 
sets  a  minimum  of  500  million  bushels  as  being  eligible  for  domestic 
certificates;  increases  the  value  of  domestic  wheat  certificates  by  at 
least  50  cents  (and  possibly  57  cents  if  domestic  support  were  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  100  percent  of  the  current  parity  price  for  wheat) ;  gives 
Secretary  discretion  to  discontinue  export  certificates;  and  sets  loan 
level  in  relation  to  feed  grain  prices,  world  wheat  prices,  and  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains. 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Establishes  a  long-range  land  retirement  program  similar  to  the 
conservation  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  Like  the  conservation 
reserve,  the  cropland  adjustment  program  would  allow  farmers  to 
enter  contracts  for  periods  of  time  up  to  10  years  for  the  conversion 
of  cropland  into  soU,  water,  forestry,  and  other  conservation  uses. 
Whole  farms  would  be  eligible  for  retirement  under  this  program. 

Unlike  the  conservation  reserve  program,  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  would  allow  accelerated  rental  payments  to  be  made  for  the 
whole  contract  period  in  one  or  more  installments;  it  would  allow 
other  governmental  units  to  be  partially  reimbursed  for  the  purchase 
price  and  conservation  practices  on  farms  acquired  for  public  purposes 
near  cities ;  and  it  would  provide  an  extra  bonus  to  farmers  willing  to 
provide  free  public  access  to  their  land  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 

This  title  does  not  contain  any  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  funds  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  goal  of  retiring  8  million  acres  per 
year  during  each  of  the  next  5  years  after  which  the  anticipated  goal 
of  40  million  acres  would  be  reached. 

TITLE  VII - MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sections  701  and  702 — Allows  compliance  certifications  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  all  alloted  crops  (except  tobacco  and  peanuts)  for  acreage 
measurements.  \ 

Section  703 — Extends  lease  and  transfer  authority  on  certain 
tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  4  more  years. 

Section  704 — Extends  permanently  the  marketing  quota  exemption 
for  boiled  peanuts. 

Section  705 — Directs  a  study  of  farm  income  parity  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees. 

Legal  Effect  of  Failure  To  Enact  H.R.  9811 

If  H.R.  9811  were  not  enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  several  existing  programs  would  expire.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
modities  affected  by  these  programs  would  then  be  covered  by  existing 
provisions  of  law.  In  other  cases  there  would  be  no  authority  for  the 
continuation  of  these  programs.  Finally,  H.R.  9811  proposes  the 
establishment  of  some  new  programs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  provisions  of  H.R.  9811, 
the  type  of  a  program  proposed  by  this  bill,  the  scheduled  time  of  its 
expiration,  and  the  major  legal  effects  if  not  extended  or  enacted. 
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Increase  in  CCC  Release  Price  on  Wheat 

Even  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  H.R.  9811,  we  want  to  call  attention  to  one  specific  problem  which 
can  and  should  be  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment. 

We  recognize  that  farm  legislation  is  complex  and  confusing  to 
many,  and  this  is  certainly  true  when  the  House  is  asked  to  act  on 
an  omnibus  biU  which  contains  provisions  relating  to  cotton,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  dairy,  wool,  and  another  section  concerning  cropland 
adjustment.  We  would  address  ourselves  specifically  to  the  wheat 
section  and,  to  set  the  stage  for  a  discussion  of  the  amendment  which 
will  be  proposed,  set  forth  this  amendment  in  full  at  this  point: 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  9811 

Page  43,  line  16,  insert  the  following  and  renumber  the  following 
sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1427),  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following:  “Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  sales  including  sales  in  redemption  of  payment  in 
kind  certificates  (except  sales  offset  by  equivalent  purchases) 
of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the  current  support 
price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.” 

It  is  seldom  that  major  farm  organizations  agree  on  farm  policy,  but 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  National  Farmers  Union,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Farmers  Grain  Terminal  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grain  Trade  Council,  the  National  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  all  support  some  increase 
in  the  resale  formula  of  commodity  stocks  to  protect  farmers  against 
Government  competition.  We  would  point  out  that  when  this 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  W’^heat  Subcommittee,  it  was 
defeated  on  a  6-to-5  vote.  An  amendment  to  raise  the  resale  price 
to  110  percent  of  the  support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  only  one  vote  in  the  full  committee. 
The  closeness  of  these  votes  indicates  there  is  wide  support  for  such 
an  amendment  and  clearly  illustrates  the  support  is  bipartisan. 

The  President  Speaks 

The  President  in  his  farm  message  of  February  4  made  two  state¬ 
ments  which  tend  to  support  our  position.  First  of  all,  he  stated : 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to  get  improved 
farm  income  out  of  the  marketplace,  with  less  cost  to  the 
Government. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the  President  stated: 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  so 
utilize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the 
free  market  system  work  more  effectively  for  the  farmer.  We 
must  encourage  the  private  segment  of  our  economy  to  carry 
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its  own  inventories,  bought  from  farmers,  rather  than  de¬ 
pending  on  the  Government  as  a  source  of  supply.  We 
must  urge  the  private  sector  to  perform  as  many  services  as 
possible  now  performed  by  Government  agencies. 

One  would  think  that  with  these  statements,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  actively  support  efforts  to  revise  the  resale  formula; 
but  for  some  reason.  Secretary  Freeman  has  adopted  an  arbitrary 
negative  position.  The  Secretary  testified  before  the  committee 
on  April  6  of  this  year  that  the  CCC  has  dumped  some  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  30  million  tons  of  feed  grains  on  the  market 
and  that  this  tends  to  “keep  prices  below  supports — ^to  make  the 
program  effective.”  To  the  amazement  of  nearly  everyone  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  Mr.  Freeman  further  testified: 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  make  prices  so 
high  the  programs  become  unworkable. 

It  is  clear  Secretary  Freeman  has  been  using  section  407  as  a  club  to 
force  compliance  in  what  he  calls  a  “voluntary”  program.  He 
admitted  as  much  in  his  testimony  before  our  committee,  April  6, 
when  he  stated: 

Finally,  there  has  been  strong  interest  in  requiring  by  law 
a  higher  minimum  price  for  sales  of  CCC  grain  stocks  in  the 
open  market.  A  number  of  bills  before  the  Congress  would 
raise  the  minimum  from  105  percent  of  the  loan  rate  to  a 
range  of  115  to  125  percent.  The  USDA  shares  the  stated 
objectives  of  these  proposals — that  is,  to  strengthen  prices, 
to  make  maximum  use  of  market  forces  in  guiding  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  private  marketing  facilities  in  handling  com¬ 
modities,  and  to  minimize  CCC  activities  in  marketing 
commodities.  However,  in  addition  to  its  concern  with  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  free  market,  the  USDA  has  the 
responsibility  of  operating  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro¬ 
grams  as  effectively  as  possible  for  the  producer  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  This  can’t  be  done  if  we  are 
required  to  hold  stocks  from  the  market  to  obtain  prices 
so  far  above  loan  levels  that  we  can’t  get  farmers  into  the 
program.  [Emphasis  added.] 

In  a  somewhat  contradictory  statement  in  response  to  a  question 
asked  on  the  same  date.  Secretary  Freeman  agreed  that  the  differential 
between  the  “market  price  and  the  certificate  system”  was  so  great 
that  there  was  a  “healthy”  compliance  in  the  wheat  program.  The 
question  and  his  response  follow: 

Mr.  Dole.  I  notice  that  on  page  13  of  your  statement  you 
refer  to  the  voluntary  wheat  program.  And  then  on  page  18 
you  refer  to  keeping  the  wheat  price  low,  and  I  quote,  “We 
can’t  get  farmers  into  the  program.”  Would  that  not  be  in 
conflict  when  we  talk  about  a  voluntary  wheat  program  and 
also  talk  about  keeping  the  price  low  more  or  less  to  force 
them  into  the  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Actually,  that  referred  more  to  feed 
grains  than  to  wheat.  If  the  costs  are  too  high,  you,  in  effect, 
bid  against  yourseK.  We  do  not  face  this  problem  the  same 
way  in  wheat  because  the  differential  between  the  market 
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price  and  the  certificate  system  and  the  support  price  is  so 
great  that  there  is  healthy  compliance  with  the  program.  No 
one  has  to  participate  in  the  program  but  there  is  a  strong 
inducement. 

Mr.  Dole.  It  does  mention  both  wheat  and  feed  grains  in 
the  same  paragraph  on  page  18. 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  are  tied  together,  as  you  know, 
because  of  substitution.  The  point  I  was  making  concerned 
the  minimum  sales  price  for  CCC  grain  stocks,  and  I  said 
that  we  can’t  operate  an  effective  program  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  if  we  are  required  to  hold  stocks  from  the 
market  to  obtain  prices  so  far  above  loan  levels  that  we  can’t 
get  jarmers  into  the  program.  [Emphasis  added.] 

Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  specifies 
that  in  selling  commodites  for  unrestricted  use  in  the  domestic  market 
the  sales  price  of  the  Government  should  not  be  less  than  105  percent  of 
the  current  support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges  for  storage, 
handling,  etc.  It  is  clear  the  USD  A  is  not  required  to  sell  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  at  the  105  percent  level,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
many  experts  that  the  CCC  could  advance  with  market  beyond  105 
percent.  Rather  than  do  this,  the  CCC  policy  has  been  to  sell  com¬ 
modity  stocks  at  105  percent  and  thus,  without  question,  depress 
the  market  prices  and  literally  deprive  the  farmer  of  additional  income. 

The  formula  worked  reasonably  well  when  the  price  supports  for 
wheat  were  in  the  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  range,  but  under  the  wheat 
certificate  plan,  sales  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price  of  $1.25  per 
bushel,  national  average,  permit  only  a  6.25-cent  range  per  bushel. 
If  the  resale  price  for  wheat  was  115  percent  as  outlined  in  our  amend¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  added  to  the  range  12.5  cents  or  a  total  of  18.75 
cents.  This  would  have  the  wholesome  effect  of  removing  the  strait- 
jacket  from  the  marketing  system.  It  would  not,  as  some  people 
claim,  including  the  Secretary,  wreck  the  certificate  program.  It  is 
the  Secretary’s  attitude  that  if  the  resale  formula  is  raised  at  all,  wheat 
producers  will  not  sign  up  for  the  program;  but  one  only  need  to 
understand  the  benefits  made  available  to  cooperators  to  recognize  the 
complete  folly  of  such  reasoning.  Under  provisions  of  H.R.  9811, 
cooperators  will  receive  domestic  certificates  covering  their  share  of  the 
domestically  used  wheat,  (about  45  percent  of  the  production),  valued 
at  $1.25  per  bushel.  Cooperators  will  receive  diversion  payments 
based  on  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate  times  their  projected  yield,  or  an 
average  of  somewhere  between  $12.50  and  $25  per  acre,  depending 
on  yidd.  In  addition,  cooperators  are  eligible  for  payments  on  farm- 
stored  grain,  enjoy  certain  “crop  insurance”  type  protection,  and  are 
able  to  build  up  their  soil  fertility  through  the  diversion  program. 
It  is  beyond  belief  then  that  by  simply  raising  the  resale  formula  to 
115  percent  of  the  current  support  price,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges,  a  wheat  farmer  will  forgo  all  these  benefits  in  hopes  that  he 
might  receive  as  much  as  1.43^  cents  per  bushel,  national  average, 
on  the  wheat  he  produces  if  he  does  not  participate  in  the  program. 
Actually  by  raising  the  resale  formula,  both  cooperators  and  non¬ 
cooperators  benefit,  and  this  should  be  a  matter  of  primary  concern, 
particularly  in  view  of  all  the  conversation  about  assisting  the  farmer 
emanating  from  the  Secretary’s  office.  The  Secretary  seems  more 
interested  in  the  percentage  of  farmers  who  sign  up  for  a  program  since 
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1963  when  wheat  producers  resoundingly  defeated  a  mandatory 
program  designed  by  Secretary  Freeman.  Is  Secretary  Freeman 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  or  is  he  still  “smarting” 
from  the  rejection  of  his  mandatory  program?  The  increased  income 
to  all  wheat  producers,  which  could  result  from  increasing  the  resale 
formula,  would  be  accomplished  without  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
*  *  of  stabilizing,  supporting,  and  protecting  the  farm  income  and 
prices  *  *  as  expressed  by  Congress  in  1948,  has  been  subordi¬ 
nated  and  overshadowed  by  an  objective  which  is  clearly  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmer,  taxpayer,  and  consumer.  The  results 
of  raising  the  minimum  resale  price,  and  these  are  not  aU  inclusive, 
would  be: 

1.  Raise  net  returns  to  wheat  producers  by  approximately 
10  cents  per  bushel — on  an  average. 

2.  Substantial  savings  to  the  Government  by  greatly  reducing 
transportation  costs  and  elevator  in-and-out  charges  which  now 
accrue  as  a  result  of  selling  farm  products  with  one  hand  and 
buying  equivalent  amounts  through  the  storage  loan  program. 
As  a  result,  this  could  provide  a  greater  return  to  the  taxpayer  on 
his  investment  in  surplus  grains  now  owned  by  the  Government. 

3.  The  farmer  would  receive  his  increased  income  in  the 
marketplace  and  not  through  a  direct  Government  payment. 
This  would  result  in  less  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

4.  Tighter  restrictions  on  CCC  sales  would  give  farmer-owned 
cooperatives  and  the  private  grain  trade  an  increased  opportunity 
to  carry  out  their  historic  fimction  as  the  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
disers  of  the  output  from  American  farms.  There  would  be  added 
incentive  for  all  segments  of  the  trade  to  carry  larger  inventories 
of  farm  commodities,  thereby  reducing  the  Government’s 
enormous  storage  costs.  As  an  example  of  decreased  activity  in 
private  grain  market  operations,  USDA’s  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  reports  trading  in  wheat  during  the  first  9  months  of 
the  1964-65  crop  year  fell  41.3  percent  below  the  figure  for  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Raising  Resale  Formula  Will  Not  “Lock  Up”  CCC-Owned 

Wheat 

There  have  been  a  number  of  arguments  advanced  in  opposition  to 
raising  the  resale  formula,  and  one  often  used  is  that  any  increase  in 
the  resale  formula  would,  in  effect,  freeze  the  present  surplus  stocks 
at  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  It  is  well  to  again  emphasize 
that  the  amendment  we  propose  and  support  will  apply  only  to  sales 
for  unrestricted  use,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
still  be  selling  grain,-  redeeming  PIK  certificates  for  exports  at  the 
market  price.  Grain  donated  or  barter  grain  would  also  come  out  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  without  prohibition  and 
then,  in  addition,  deteriorated  grain  can  be  disposed  of  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  section  407.  At 
the  present  time  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  supplying  about 
35  percent  of  all  wheat  moving  abroad,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  will  change  significantly  in  the  years  ahead. 
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One  of  the  most  overlooked  items  in  the  current  controverey  over 
increasing  the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
sell  wheat  for  “unrestricted”  use  is  the  fact  that  for  years  now  this 
agency  has  been  able  to  unload  vast  amounts  for  export  under  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  programs  exempt  from  this  provision  of  law  on  which  it 
has  “the  exclusive”  to  be  the  sole  supplier. 

These  programs  include  barter,  donations  abroad,  payment-in-kind, 
and,  optionally,  sales  financed  by  CCC’s  credit  program  at  interest 
rates  varying  from  4}^  to  5  percent. 

Since  the  1959-60  marketing  year,  analysis  of  official  USD  A  data 
discloses  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  annually  sup¬ 
plied  exclusively  from  its  stocks  35  percent  of  the  average  annual 
exports  of  wheat  (grain  only). 

Of  these  average  annual  exports  between  1959  and  the  last  market¬ 
ing  year  just  ended  June  30,  amounting  to  585  million  bushels,  this 
Government-owned  Corporation  has  supplied  204  million  bushels  at 
so-called  market  prices  not  bound  to  the  existing  105  percent  resale 
price  formula. 

Any  change  in  the  resale  formula  will  not  alter  these  operations  one 
iota.  To  say  it  will  result  in  a  “locking  up”  of  CCC-owned  wheat 
ignores  the  realities  of  these  programs  and  their  past  performance. 

The  data 

The  following  data  shows  total  wheat  exports  (grain  only) ,  amounts 
fm-nished  exclusively  from  CCC  stocks  under  programs  not  governed 
by  application  of  the  resale  price  formula  (rather,  at  “market  prices 
as  determined  by  CCC”)  for  the  marketing  years  1959-60  through 
1964-65: 


July-June 

“Free”  stocks 

CCC  dispo¬ 
sitions  for 
export 

Total 

Percent 
supplied 
by  CCC 

lOSO-fiO  . - . 

Thousands  of 
bushels 

289, 150 

Thousands  of 
bushels 

129, 209 

Thousands  of 
bushels 
418,359 

31 

1960-61  -  . . . 

354, 212 

206,970 

561, 182 

37 

1961-62  _ _ - . - 

426, 434 

181,645 

608, 079 
534,816 

30 

_  . . . . 

346, 543 

188, 273 

35 

IQfi.'WU  . . . . 

490, 973 

263, 698 

754,671 

35 

1964-^ _ 

379,968 

254,281 

634, 249 

40 

381,200 

204,000 

585,200 

35 

Source:  Grain  Market  News,  USDA,  various  Issues. 


What  Farm  Leaders  Say 

At  the  outset  we  mentioned  the  fact  there  was  strong  support  from 
many  farm  groups  and  associations  to  increase  the  resale  formula. 
We  have  reviewed  the  statements  made  before  our  committee  and 
include  brief  excerpts  herein  so  that  you  may  be  assured  the  wide 
support  we  made  reference  to  does  exist. 

On  March  24,  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  in  discussing  the  current  wheat  program  said: 

Government  manipulation  of  prices  impairs  the  market  sys¬ 
tem  and  can  ultimately  destroy  it.  A  policy  of  maintaining 
a  ceiling  on  wheat  prices  enables  the  milling  industry  to  shift 
the  costs  of  carrying  inventories  to  the  Government.  It 
will  hurt  cooperators  as  well  as  noncooperators  in  adverse 
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growing  seasons  when  producers  need  higher  prices  to  offset 
the  effects  of  reduced  putout. 

In  another  communication  to  the  committee  on  April  23,  1965,  the 
Farm  Bureau  president  stated: 

The  present  punitive  price  policy  also  has  the  following 
undesirable  effects:  (1)  heavy  sales  by  CCC  keep  the  price 
structure  so  close  to  the  loan  that  it  forces  current  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  loan  program.  The  grain  is  then  acquired  by 
the  CCC.  Thus  CCC  acquires  far  more  grain  than  it  would 
if  normal  competitive  forces  were  permitted  to  function. 

This  is  costly  to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  CCC  sells  wheat  directly  to  the  processers,  thereby 
reducing  the  demand  in  the  free  market.  It  enables  the 
milling  industry  and  others  to  shift  the  cost  of  carrying 
inventory  to  the  Government. 

On  April  27,  Robert  L.  Searles,  president,  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex¬ 
change  and  chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade  Council,  appeared 
before  our  committee  in  support  of  raising  the  resale  formula.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  whether  or  not  increasing  the  formula  would 
add  additional  cost  to  the  Government,  Mr.  Searles  responded: 

One  aspect  of  this  is  that  if  you  raise  the  resale  minimum 
you  are  going  to  cut  down  on  the  volume  of  the  grain  handled 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  You  will  get  this 
effect  of  only  having  a  net  in  and  a  net  out,  depending  on  the 
supply-demand  balance  in  each  particular  year.  We  think 
that  the  lowering  of  the  activity  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  be  a  net  saving  in  itself. 

In  answer  to  a  question  that  raising  the  resale  formula  would  help 
only  the  “storage  interests,”  Mr.  Searles  responded: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  storage  interests  are  going  to  get 
one  more  bushel  advantage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grain 
trade  itself,  instead  of  storing  grains  for  the  Government, 
would  tend  to  be  carrying  more  on  their  own  account,  which 
would  take  it  out  of  the  taxpayers’  account.  There  would 
be  a  general  buildup  of  the  stocks  in  private  channels,  all  the 
way  from  the  farmer  on  through 

Today  as  we  have  seen,  where  incentive  is  very  low  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  carries  the  grain  stocks  of  the 
United  States. 

In  further  response  to  a  somewhat  similar  question  Mr.  Searles 
stated  on  page  374  of  the  hearings: 

The  net  effect  that  I  would  believe  is  that  the  storage 
people  would  be  carrying  stocks  for  their  own  account  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  do  today,  and  this  would  be  net  loss 
in  Government  stocks  that  they  are  carrying.  So  far  as  I  can 
see  they  would  be  competing  in  the  marketplace  to  earn  their 
living  as  grain  merchants  more  than  they  are  today.  That 
is  as  honest  a  statement  as  I  can  make. 

On  the  same  date  Robert  C.  Liebenow,  president.  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  presented  a  statement  for  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  and  also  for  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade.  In  his  state- 
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merit  he  pointed  out  the  fact  the  USDA  claimed  it  iieeded  the  lower- 
resale  price  to  force  participation  in  the  program,  but  in  his  statement, 
a  portion  of  it  on  page  383,  points  out  some  of  the  advantages  the 
cooperator  has  over  the  noncooperator;  and  while  he  is  addressing 
himself  specifically  to  the  feed  grain  program,  the  same  advantages 
would  be  available  to  the  cooperator  in  the  wheat  program. 

(1)  The  noncooperator  is  not  eligible  for  the  loan  or  pay¬ 
ments.  He  is  most  likely  to  be  forced  to  sell  in  the  early 
part  of  the  marketing  year,  November  to  December,  when 
prices  are  seasonally  lowest.  The  cooperator  can  use  the 
loan  and  practice  orderly  marketing — a  long-term  objective 
of  aU  farm  programs.  The  average  price  received  by 
cooperators  will  be  higher  than  for  noncooperators. 

(2)  The  cooperator  is  eligible  for  resale  payments  on  farm- 
stored  grain. 

(3)  The  cooperator  gets  payments  whether  or  not  he 
makes  a  crop.  This  is  an  important  insurance  feature. 

(4)  The  diverted  acreage  put  into  conserving  crops  is 
more  productive  the  following  year. 

(5)  The  farmers’  own  marketing  organizations  lose  if  the 
Government  dominates  the  market  system. 

He  also  stated  on  page  384 : 

There  is  a  basic  advantage  to  the  cooperator  for  the 
market  to  be  at  or  above  the  loan  level.  This  is  that  most 
wheat  that  goes  under  loan  is  warehouse  stored.  The  farmer 
must  pay  for  the  storage.  Thus,  taking  the  heavy  pressure 
of  Government  sales  off  the  farmer’s  back  enables  him  to 
realize  more  in  the  market  when  he  wants  to  use  the  market. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  he  wants  to  use  the  loan  for  orderly 
marketing,  this  alternative  is  available  to  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  a  cooperator  who  puts  his  wheat 
under  warehouse  loan  to  net  $1.25  per  bushel,  the  market 
must  rise  to  about  $1.38  per  bushel.  The  13  cents  covers 
storage  costs,  interest,  and  fees.  If  the  farmer  is  forced  to 
turn  the  wheat  over  to  the  Government,  he  nets  only  about 
$1.14  per  bushel.  This  is  just  too  little. 

Mr.  Liebenow  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sam  L.  Rice,  Jr.,  president. 
Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Alvin  E.  Ohver,  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Grain  &  Feed 
Dealers  National  Association.  On  page  386  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Rice 
stated : 

For  two  reasons,  then,  futures  markets  would  be  better 
used  if  the  statutory  resale  price  were  to  be  increased;  first, 
because  the  range  of  possible  price  change  subject  to  the 
usual  supply  and  demand  forces  would  be  widened.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  becauseThe  unpredictability  of  an  unusual  supply  force 
Government  sales — would  be  reduced. 

A  further  consideration  is  that,  if  price  programs  in  the 
future  are  to  allow  more  scope  to  the  marketplace,  it  is 
important  to  maintain  the  institutional  framework  under 
present  programs.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  markets  to 
perform  adequately  at  some  future  date  if  they  are  permitted 
to  wither  away  under  present  programs. 
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In  my  business,  the  ability  to  hedge  gives  me  price  protec¬ 
tion  against  my  grain  inventory.  This  price  protection  not 
only  allows  me  to  work  on  a  closer  margin  of  profit  but  also 
affords  price  protection  which  is  necessary  to  borrow  money 
to  finance  grain  inventories. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  in  increasing  the  statutory 
resale  price.  This  involves  reducing  unnecessary  price  sup¬ 
port  activity  and,  therefore,  the  costs  to  the  Government  of 
price  support  programs. 

At  present,  producers  who  have  placed  commodities  under 
loan  often  forego  the  privilege  of  redeeming  them  even 
though  the  price  rises  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  resale  price,  because  the  difference  between  the  loan 
and  resale  price  is  not  great  enough  to  make  the  grain 
redemption  attractive. 

The  result  is  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Government  in 
taking  over  and  subsequently  disposing  of  stocks  which 
could  and  should  move  directly  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  through  the  marketing  system. 

On  the  same  day  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  executive  secretary.  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  Washington,  D.C.,  accompanied 
by  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  executive  vice  president.  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  section  407  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949  and  specifically  to  increase  the  resale  price  to 
115  percent. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  pinpoints  the  issue  on  page  392  of  the  hearings 
with  the  following  statements: 

Sales  for  export  that  are  exempted  from  this  provision 
include  wheat  sold  at  the  market  price  either  in  redeeming 
payment-in-kind  certificates  which  are  employed  in  paying 
export  subsidies  or  in  connection  with  providing  commodities 
out  of  CCC  inventory  for  barter,  donation,  and  other 
programs. 

Thus,  the  issue  primarily  turns  on  the  resale  level  appli¬ 
cable  to  sales  for  unrestricted  use,  which  chiefly  means 
domestic  use. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  CCC  charter  provisions.  The  CCC 
Charter  Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1948-49,  requires  the 
Corporation  to  employ  the  “usual  and  customary  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce.” 

Is  that  a  dead  concept? 

He  points  out  the  folly  of  the  statements  that  raising  the  resale 
formula  would  hinder  participation  in  the  program  on  pages  392  and 
393  of  the  hearings. 

In  connection  with  the  new  legislation  for  wheat  for  the 
1966  and  1967  crops,  a  support  price  of  $1.25  per  bushel, 
national  average,  is  proposed  plus  a  domestic  certificate  with 
a  value  projected  at  about  $1.25  per  bushel  on  the  domestic 
share  of  the  production  of  farmers  who  participate  in  the 
program. 
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Now,  105  percent  of  $1.25  is  $1.31K-  Thus,  if  the  price 
advances  only  6%  cents  a  bushel  above  the  national  average 
support  level,  the  ceiling  of  105  percent  will  be  reached. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  narrow  range  between  the  floor 
price  or  the  support  level  and  the  ceiling  price,  which  is  the 
resale  price  level.  It  certainly  conveys  a  degree  of  small  trust 
in  the  free  market  system — 6)4  cents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  during  the  1964-65  marketing 
year,  we  have  sensed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sell  freely  when  the  market  price  reached  105  percent 
of  the  support  level  and  fear  of  a  further  advance  in  the 
market  price. 

Is  this  faith  in  a  free  market  system?  Is  the  certificate 
program  so  delicate  it  must  set  aside  the  goal  of  parity 
prices  to  farmers? 

The  law  in  nowise  prohibits  CCC  from  advancing  with 
the  market  beyond  105  percent.  But  CCC  has  not  waited 
for  the  market  to  advance  to  perhaps  107  percent,  perhaps 
110  percent  or  even  115  percent.  Instead,  the  spigot  has 
been  opened  wide  at  105  percent.  And  more  of  this  is  in 
prospect. 

On  page  395  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Hendrickson  further  points  out 
the  folly  of  the  statements  of  those  who  say  the  farmer  will  not  partic¬ 
ipate  if  we  raise  the  resale  formula: 

Will  he  stay  out  of  the  program  and  plant  fence  to  fence, 
on  the  theory  that  a  115-percent  resale  provision  would 
produce  a  market  price  of  $1.43%,  national  average,  instead 
of  $1.25  or  $1.31%?  Will  he  so  plant  and  forgo  his  domestic 
certificate  valued  at  $1.25  pei  bushel? 

I  have  asked  many  farmers  in  a  dozen  wheat  States  about 
this,  and  I  travel  a  great  deal  out  among  the  wheat  States. 
They  think  the  answer  is  so  obviously  “No”  that  to  them 
the  question  borders  on  being  silly,  unrealistic,  naive.  They 
will  elect  the  high  dollar  option,  and  why  not? 

In  response  to  a  question  with  reference  to  the  effects  increasing  the 
resale  formula  would  have  on  exports,  Mr.  Andreas  states  on  pages 
397  and  398: 

I  think  that  there  is  one  very  important  factor  here.  So 
long  as  you  have  the  105-percent  sales  policy,  of  course, 
private  capital  does  not  seek  to  own  any  wheat.  The 
Government  now  owns  more  than  75  percent  of  all  of  the 
wheat  in  the  Nation.  And  sometime  during  the  year  the 
Government  will  own  over  90  percent.  So  effectively,  you 
are  nationalizing  the  wheat  business.  That  is  the  effect  of 
the  105  selling  price. 

In  the  process  of  getting  export  orders  someone  has  to  own 
wheat,  move  it  to  the  seaboard,  put  it  aboard  the  ship. 
They  sometimes  ship  a  load  of  wheat  half  sold  or  three- 
quarters  sold.  Someone  has  to  own  the  wheat  and  have  it 
at  the  right  time  and  of  the  right  quality  to  get  the  order. 

It  takes  experts  to  do  this.  In  ordei  for  a  cooperative  or  a 
private  firm  to  do  this  they  have  to  be  willing  to  put  their 
money  into  it.  Well,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  coopera- 
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tive  or  a  private  firm  to  put  money  into  wheat  and  then  in¬ 
vest  in  freight  and  the  cost  of  moving  it  to  seaboard  when  aU 
of  the  time  the  Government  might  sell  an  hour  later  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  lower  price  than  you  can  sell  for  and  get  your  money 
out  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

So  I  would  say  that  the  export  trade  is  very  seriously 
crippled  by  this.  What  we  need  is  a  system  which  will  per¬ 
mit — which  will  make  it  attractive  to  people  with  capital  to 
invest  in  wheat,  so  that  the  Government  does  not  have  to 
carry  all  of  the  wheat.  I  think  that  is  what  you  folks  want. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  been  very  eager  for  the  Government 
to  own  all  of  the  wheat  in  the  United  States,  but  that  is  the 
result  of  your  program. 

Again  on  page  399  Mr.  Hendrickson  disposes  of  the  argument  used 
that  if  we  raise  the  resale  formula  we,  in  effect,  “lock  up”  Commodity 
Credit  stocks  unless  we  give  them  away.  A  question  was  posed  by 
Mr.  Poage  as  follows: 

I  understand  that  the  Government  can  get  rid  of  stocks 
of  grain  by  giving  them  away.  I  understand  that  we  can 
dispose  of  these  stocks  of  grain  if  we  are  willing  to  take  enough 
loss,  but  I  hope  that  there  would  be  some  program  whereby 
we  could  get  rid  of  some  of  this  stock  without  taking  these 
big  losses,  but  I  gather  that  you  do  not  hold  out  any  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  this  except  to  take  a  big  loss. 

Mr.  Hendrickson’s  reply  was; 

No;  I  do  not  agree  with  yqu  at  all  on  this.  I  say  that 
there  are  two  ways  that  you  can  proceed  and  proceed  simul¬ 
taneously:  One,  you  will  keep  up  a  progressive  program  of 
reducing  these  stocks  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  putting  it  up  to  115  percent,  you  will  reduce 
the  annual  takeover  and  stop  this  reciprocal  cycling  action  on 
stocks.  I  say  let  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market  be  met 
out  of  the  current  supplies  in  the  marketplace;  instead  as  it 
has  worked  out  here- — instead  by  stimulating,  literally 
stimulating  an  excessive  takeover  by  the  Government  and 
then  meeting  domestic  needs  from  CCC  sales. 

To  refute  the  argument  of  those  who  say  that  raising  the  release 
price  will  mean  the  takeover  of  more  grain  by  the  Government,  Mr. 
Andreas  lays  a  question  to  rest  with  these  statements  on  page  402: 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Government  can  own  less 
wheat,  and  that  is  for  somebody  else  to  own  some  wheat, 
and  the  only  way  that  you  are  going  to  make  it  interesting 
for  anybody  with  money  to  own  wheat  is  to  get  your  sales 
price  up.  You  cannot  make  this  wheat  disappear  with  a 
wand,  you  know.  If  you  do  not  want  the  Government  to 
own  it  you  have  got  to  make  it  interesting  for  somebody 
else  to  own  it. 

You  would  own  less  wheat  for  the  following  reasons:  at 
the  present  time  you  have  an  office  here  selling  wheat  eagerly 
and  boasting  that  they  are  raising  money  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Eight  across  the  street  in  the  same  corporation 
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is  an  office  that  is  buying  wheat  under  the  price-support 
arogram.  The  reason  that  this  office  is  buying  wheat  is 
because  that  office  is  selling  wheat.  If  you  stop  that  office 
rom  seUing  wheat  at  low  prices,  this  office  will  stop  buying 
wheat. 

We  have  a  name  for  this  in  private  industry.  If  we  ran 
our  business  this  way  we  would  call  it  mismanagement, 
but  you  are  selling  wheat  in  direct  competition  with  the 
current  production  of  all  of  our  members. 

Now  you  look  at  the  statistics  that  might  prove  almost  any¬ 
thing,  but  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  statistics.  Let  us  say 
that  I  make  a  transaction  with  an  exporter  for  1  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  statistics  say  that  I  sold  that  wheat. 
What  the  statistics  do  not  show  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  any  transaction.  It  never  gets  into  statistics.  That  is, 
why  did  the  buyer  buy  it — why  was  the  price  what  it  was? 

Who  else  was  offering  to  sell,  how  much,  what  kind,  and  at 
what  price.  The  final  actual  transaction  is  a  result  of  these 
unrecorded  facts. 

As  long  as  the  Government’s  wheat  is  offered  for  sale  at 
105,  nobody  is  going  to  pay  me  104?^  and  105.2. 

These  unseen  statistics  dominate  the  entire  trade,  remove 
private  capital  from  the  stream.  And  as  a  result  you  own  the 
wheat. 

And  I  submit,  sir,  that  you  would  have  a  hard  time  to  show 
me  how  you  can  own  less  wheat  unless  you  can  encourage 
somebody  else  to  own  part  of  it. 

If  you  raise  the  price,  you  would  acquire  less.  You  will 
then  own  less.  You  will  acquire  less. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  president,  National  Farmers 
Union,  dated  April  20,  1965,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  and  which  appears  on  pages  350  and  351  of  the 
hearings,  Mr.  Patton  states : 

The  policy  of  Farmers  Union  as  stated  by  our  delegates  is 
that  “No  CCC  inventory  of  wheat  should  be  disposed  of  at 
less  than  120  percent  of  the  support  price  and  other  policies 
concerning  CCC  marketings  (including  feed  grains)  should 
be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  regular  market  struc¬ 
ture.” 

We  do  not  favor  establishment  of  a  CCC  sale  policy  based 
on  120  percent  of  the  support  level  for  feed  grains. 

As  Mr.  Radcliff  pointed  out  when  he  appeared  before  the 
subcommittees,  we  consider  the  spread  between  the  support 
level  now  set  at  $1.25  and  $2.50  (basic  support  rates  plus 
$1.25  certificates)  proposed  for  domestic  wheat  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  farm  bill,  to  be  wide  enough  to  permit 
increasing  the  CCC  sale  price  of  wheat  to  the  level  we  recom¬ 
mend. 

This  matter  was  fully  debated  at  our  convention  and  by 
the  decisive  action  of  the  delegates  is  the  policy  of  Farmers 
Union. 
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On  March  24,  Anson  Horning,  president.  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  before  our  committee  stated; 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  would  not 
oppose  an  increase  in  selling  price  of  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  provided  none  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  in  the  present  wheat  law  are  changed:  (1)  the 
loan  level  for  wheat  or  feed  grains  is  not  adjusted  downward; 

(2)  that  the  substitution  clause  remain  effective;  (3)  the  in¬ 
come  feature  of  the  export  certificate  be  retained.  These 
featmes  in  the  wheat  biU  are  of  primary  importance  to  wheat- 
growers,  and  to  provide  flexibility  and  an  opportunity  for  im¬ 
provement  of  income.  We  believe  that  the  loss  of  any  of 
these  features  would  reduce  farm  income  more  than  the  115- 
percent  resale  of  CCC  stocks  plus  carrying  charges  would 
improve  our  farmers’  income. 

Yes,  the  record  is  full  of  substantial  support  for  the  proposition  of 
raising  the  release  price  on  wheat.  It  would  raise  farm  income, 
reduce  Government  costs,  and  help  restore  a  healthy  grain  market¬ 
ing  system.  We  urge  the  House  to  give  its  approval  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  increase  CCC  release  prices  on  wheat. 

Paul  B.  Dague. 

Page  Belcher. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

Albert  H.  Quie. 

Catherine  May. 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 

Ralph  Harvey. 

Paul  Findley. 

Robert  Dole. 

Laurence  J.  Burton. 

Prentiss  Walker. 


additional  minority  views  by  MR.  DAGUE,  MR. 
LATTA,  MR.  FINDLEY,  AND  MR.  BURTON 

Part  I — General  Statement 


In  addition  to  the  general  observations  expressed  in  the  minority 
report,  we  wish  to  express  our  specific  comments  on  the  key  provisions 
of  H.R.  9811  which  we  feel  make  it  unacceptable. 

The  omnibus  approach  itself  is,  we  feel,  an  unwise  method  for  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  Each  of  the  major  provisions  of 
HR.  9811  involves  the  commitment  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  and  each  should  be  most  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  House 
before  accepting  it.  When  combined  into  a  giant  omnibus  package, 
the  House  really  doesn’t  get  an  ample  opportunity  to  deba^  and 
examine  each  of  these  programs  adequately.  Nor  does  the  House, 
under  the  omnibus  approach,  have  the  chance  to  conduct  a  penetrating 
examination  of  the  details  of  these  progranis,  an  effort  which  is  very 
important  in  the  creation  of  the  legislative  intent. 


Part  II — Costs 

H.R.  9811  is  very  costly 

The  overall  cost  of  the  farm  program  in  recent  years  has  marke^y 
increased  to  expenditures  ranging  from  $7  billion  to  nearly  $8  billion 
per  year.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  there  are  many 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  are  necessary  and  desirable  and  are  of  broad  benefit  to  the  general 
public  as  well  as  farmers.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  expenditures  for 

these  programs.  .  ,. 

We  do  contend,  though,  that  expenditures  on  the  various  commodity 

programs  are  becoming  increasingly  burdensome,  particularly  m  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  not,  in  the  aggregate,  improving  the  income 
standards  of  farmers. 

As  can  be  noted  in  table  2,  the  cost  of  our  commodity  progranis  has 
increased  substantiaUy  since  1960.  The  1964  rice  program  is  up 
$12.4  miUion;  wheat  is  up  $48.1  miUion;  the  feed  gram  program  is  up 
$554  3  million;  the  cotton  program  is  up  $304.4  milhon;  and  the 
peanut  program  is  up  $15.3  miUion;  while  only  m  the  tobacco  program 

are  costs  down  by  $3.6  million.  , 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  February  1965  Farm 
Income  Situation,”  Government  payments  in  1964  were  nearly  $2.2 
billion.  In  1965  these  payments  are  expected  to  reach  $2.5  billion. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  substantial  investrnents  by  the  taxpayers  in 
Government  payments,  realized  net  farm  income  m  1964  was  only 
$12.6,  biUion  up  about  $900  million  over  1960,  and  about  the  same  as 
in  1958  when  it  was  $12.6  biUion. 

Clearly  something  is  wrong  with  these  programs  if  the  Government 
has  to  spend  over  $2  biUion  to  incre^e  farm  income  by  only  $900 
miUion.  Clearly  something  is  wrong  if  in  spite  of  sharply  increased 
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payments,  farm  income  is  not  greater  than  it  was  7  years  ago. 
Clearly  something  is  wrong  if  American  farmers  have  to  depend  on 
Government  payments  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  their  realized  net  income, 
as  they  did  in  1964. 

H.R.  9811  not  only  continues  tp  provide  the  same  defective  remedies 
of  the  past;  it  proposes  in  addition  to  add  a  major  crop,  cotton,  to  the 
ever-widening  list  of  commodities  which  depend  on  direct  cash  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Government. 

H.R.  9811  is  a  major  bill  having  significance  to  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Nation.  It  calls  for  the  extension  or  establishment 
of  programs  which  will  result  in  the  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $18  to  $19  billion  over  the  next  4  years. 

As  seen  in  table  2,  the  present  wheat  program  is  costing  taxpayers 
some  $1.47  bUlion  per  year.  These  costs  are  of  course  in  addition  to 
the  costs  directly  assessed  against  wheat  consumers  through  the 
operation  of  wheat  certificates.  Under  H.R.  9811  the  domestic 
certificate  is  slated  to  be  increased  to  $1.25  per  bushel,  and  the  bill 
guarantees  that  the  domestic  quota  will  be  at  least  500  million  bushels. 
This  means  that  direct  consumer  costs  will  be  at  least  $625  mUlion 
per  year  in  addition  to  Government  expenditures  on  the  wheat 
program. 

Again  referring  to  table  2,  the  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program  is 
listed  at  $1.51  billion  per  year,  and  H.R.  9811  proposes  to  extend  it 
for  4  more  years. 

H.R.  9811  makes  no  change  in  the  rice  program.  The  administra¬ 
tion  recommended  that  a  rice  certificate  program  be  adopted,  but  this 
was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  Wool  Act  for  nearly  4  more  years. 
As  can  be  seen  in  table  3,  annual  Wool  Act  expenditures  range  from 
$20  to  $92  million  per  year.  During  the  past  5  years,  the  wool 
program  expenditures  have  averaged  $58  million  per  year.  (See 
table  3.) 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  in  title  VI  sets  up  a  long-range, 
whole  farm,  land  retirement  program  over  the  next  5  years  involving 
some  40  milhon  acres  of  cropland.  While  the  bill  provides  for  open- 
end  expenditures,  the  overall  cost  of  this  program  was  discussed  at 
length  in  the  committee.  Department  officials  indicated  that  the 
anticipated  national  average  per  acre  rental  payment  would  be 
approximately  $17.60  per  year.  Thus,  at  its  peak  of  40  million  acres 
in  1969,  this  program  wotdd  be  costing  taxpayers  slightly  more  than 
$700  million  per  year.  Under  this  program  it  is  proposed  that  8 
million  acres  be  retired  during  each  of  the  next  5  years  under  contracts 
runniug  as  long  as  10  years.  This  means,  of  course,  that  some  con¬ 
tracts  wiU  remain  in  effect  until  1979,  some  15  years  from  now. 

Based  on  the  cost  experience  of  a  similar  program,  the  conservation 
reserve  of  the  soil  bank,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  wiU  involve  substantial  sums  of  money. 

Under  the  conservation  reserve  through  June  30,  1965,  a  total  of 
$2,035,887,727  has  been  paid  out.  Future  payments  on  existing 
contracts  call  for  an  additional  $589,036,158.  These  expenditm-es 
are  in  addition  to  the  $1,549,229,224  spent  on  the  acreage  reserve 
during  its  brief  existence.  In  its  peak  year  of  participation,  the 
conservation  reserve  program  held  28.7  million  acres.  Its  average 
cost  per  acre  was  $11.88  per  year.  When  it  is  all  over  in  1969,  the 
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conservation  reserve  program  will  have  cost  $2,624,923,985.  The 
whole  soil  bank  will  have  cost  $4,174,153,209. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cropland  adjustment  program,  which 
envisions  even  more  acreage  to  be  retired  at  more  generous  rental 
rates,  wiU  cost  substantially  more  than  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  replacing. 

As  can  be  seen  from  table  2,  the  present  cotton  program  cost  $860 
million  in  1964.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  1965  cotton  program  to  be  $725  million.  As  is  discussed  further 
in  our  remarks  on  cotton,  we  see  little  prospect  of  these  costs  being 
reduced  by  H.R.  9811. 

The  dairy  and  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  involve 
direct  Government  expenditures  and  therefore  are  not  included  in 
this  estimate. 

Calculation  of  estimated  costs  during  next  If  years  of  programs  extended 
or  established  by  H.R.  9811 

Using  the  assumptions  discussed  above,  the  estimate  of  program 
costs  under  H.R.  9811  is  as  follows: 


Government  costs: 

Wheat:  $1,470,000,000  (cost  of  1964  program)  times  4  years.  $5,  880,  000,  000 
Direct  consumer  costs  on  certificates: 

Wheat:  $625,000,000  times  4  years _  2,500,000,000 

Government  costs: 

Feed  grains:  $1,510,000,000  (cost  of  1964  program)  times  4 

years _  6,  040,  000,  000 

Wool:  $58,000,000  (average  cost,  last  5  years)  times  4  years..  2.32,  000,  000 
Cropland  adjustment:  $700,000,000  (estimated)  times  5 

years _ _ _ '  3,  500,  000,  000 

Cotton:  $725,000,000  (estimated  cost  of  1965  program) 
times  4  years _ _ _  2,  900,  000,  000 


Total:  Estimated  Government  expenditures  under  H.R.  9811, 

1966-69: 

Wheat _  5,  880,  000,  000 

Feed  grains _  6>  040,  000,  000 

Wool.. _  232,  000,  000 

Cropland  adjustment _ ^ -  3,  500,  000,  000 

Cotton _ _ _  2,900,000,000 


Total  (rounded) _  18,  600,  000,  000 


>  This  would  be  the  very  minimum  expenditure  as  it  assumes  that  all  contracts  would  be  for  6  years. 
H.R.  9811  authorizes  contracts  to  run  10  years,  thus,  total  expenditures  could  lie  expected  to  be  more  than 
.$3,800,000,000.  Based  on  conservation  reserve  cost  experience,  total  cropland  adjustment  program  expendi¬ 
tures  could  be  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,000. 


This  $18.6  billion  estimate  of  expenditures  during  the  hfe  of  H.R. 
9811  is,  we  feel,  a  most  conservative  one.  Costs  under  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  could  be  much  higher,  and  the  value  of  domestic 
wheat  certificates  (a  direct  consumer  cost  of  $2.5  billion)  has  not 
been  included. 
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Table  2. — CCC  cost  relationship  for  specified  commodities,  1961-64  crops 


Commodity  and 
crop  years 

Realized 
lo.ss  and 
CCC 
costs  ■ 

Number  of 
allotment 
farms 

Cost  per 
allotment 
farm 

Harvested 

acres, 

SRS 

Cost  per 
harvested 
acre 

Value 
of  pro¬ 
duction  2 

Govern¬ 
ment  costs 
as  percent 
of  value  of 
production 

1964  crop; 

Million! 

Thousands 

Millions 

Rice _ _ 

$170. 0 

14, 108 

$12, 050 

1,786 

$95 

$359.7 

47 

Wheat _ 

1, 470. 0 

1,730,085 

850 

49, 170 

30 

2, 214. 1 

66 

Feed  grains _ 

1,510.0 

3, 190, 653 

473 

100, 161 

15 

6. 740. 0 

22 

Cotton,  upland _ 

860.0 

605,000 

1,421 

13, 951 

62 

2,264.8 

38 

Tobacco.. . . 

28.0 

565,692 

49 

1,080 

26 

1, 307. 4 

2 

Peanuts _ 

32.0 

95,000 

337 

1,397 

23 

246.9 

13 

1963  crop: 

Rice _ _ _ 

179.7 

14, 484 

12,407 

1, 771 

101 

352. 1 

51 

Wheat . . 

1, 835. 5 

1,721,000 

1,066 

45,209 

41 

2, 357. 8 

78 

Feed  grains . . 

1, 395. 2 

3,199,856 

436 

107,380 

13 

6, 879. 1 

20 

Cotton,  upland _ 

485.1 

639,000 

759 

14, 072 

34 

2,428.3 

20 

Tobacco . . . 

38.8 

570, 156 

68 

1, 176 

33 

1,351.8 

3 

Peanuts . . 

28.3 

98,000 

289 

1,409 

20 

226.7 

12 

1962  crop: 

Rice _ _ 

159.9 

14,853 

10,766 

1, 773 

90 

332.6 

48 

Wheat . -  - 

1, 832. 2 

1, 772, 076 

1,034 

43, 541 

42 

2, 513.  2 

73 

Feed  grains _ 

1, 149.  7 

3, 258, 729 

353 

103,250 

11 

6, 400. 5 

18 

Cotton,  upland _ 

385.8 

760,000 

508 

15, 475 

25 

2, 341. 4 

16 

Tobacco. . . 

41.0 

572, 462 

72 

1,225 

33 

1, 363. 8 

3 

Peanuts... . . 

21.2 

106,000 

200 

1,412 

15 

199.3 

11 

1961  crop: 

Rice _ 

134.7 

15,017 

8,970 

1,589 

85 

278.6 

48 

Wheat _ 

1, 568. 2 

1,651,918 

949 

51, 551 

30 

2,258.4 

69 

Feed  grains _ 

1, 697.  5 

2, 861, 000 

593 

106,346 

16 

6,206.5 

27 

Cotton,  upland _ 

388.7 

800,000 

486 

15. 575 

25 

2,338.2 

17 

Tobacco . . 

29.2 

573, 070 

51 

1, 174 

25 

1, 315. 0 

2 

Peanuts _ 

12.1 

114,000 

106 

1, 410 

9 

190.9 

6 

1960  crop: 

Rice . 

157.6 

15.394 

10,238 

1.595 

99 

248.4 

63 

Wheat _ 

1, 421. 9 

1, 643, 237 

864 

51,896 

27 

2,365.2 

60 

Feed  grains . 

955.7 

(») 

(») 

127, 826 

7 

5. 469. 1 

17 

Cotton,  upland _ 

565.6 

925,000 

601 

15, 249 

36 

2, 136. 4 

26 

Tobacco . 

31.6 

577,288 

55 

1, 142 

28 

1, 183. 8 

3 

Peanuts . . 

16.7 

116,000 

144 

1, 410 

12 

178.7 

9 

'  Fiscal  year  most  closely  comparable  to  crop  year  listed;  e.g.,  fiscal  1965  costs  relate  most  closely  to  1964 
crop  year.  Includes  loss  on  sales,  donations,  carrying  charges,  commodity  export  payments,  gross  costs  of 
PubUc  Law  480  programs  and  other  related  costs.  For  wheat  also  includes  IWA,  land  diversion  and  price 
support  payments;  feed  grains  also  include  price  support  and  land  diversion  payments;  cotton  includes 
equalization  payments.  Public  Law  480  costs  do  not  include  (a)  dollar  proceeds  from  sales  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  title  I  and  (6)  dollar  repayments  under  long-term  credit  and  supply  contracts  (title  IV). 
Interest  and  administrative  costs  are  excluded  (except  for  IWA). 

'  *  Includes  Government  payments  where  applicable. 

>  No  diversion  prograpi  in  effect — no  farm  bases  established. 

Source:  USDA. 


Table  3. — Amount  of  payments,  total  expenditures,  and  reimbursements  to  CCC  under  the  Aational  Wool  Act,  by  years 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Part  III — Specific  Objections 

In  our  opinion,  the  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  provisions  of 
H.R.  9811  are  the  most  objectionable  provisions  in  this  bill.  A 
detailed  discussion  of  our  reasons  follows: 

TITLE  III - FEED  GRAINS 

We  feel  that  the  proposed  4-year  extension  of  the  feed  grain  program 
(which  was  started  in  1961  as  a  1-year  “emergency”  program)  is  most 
unwise.  The  program  has  been  both  expensive  and  ineffective.  The 
record  clearly  shows  that  the  decline  in  CCC  stocks  which  has  occurred 
has  been  accounted  for  by  a  sharp  increase  in  domestic  and  foreign 
utilization. 

Government  sales  policies  on  feed  grains  have,  in  the  past,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  much  lower  prices  to  farmers  than  was  necessary.  We  have 
endeavored  to  change  that  policy  by  amendments  to  H.R.  9811  which 
would  prohibit  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  selling  sur¬ 
plus  feed  grains  representing  payment-in-kind  certificates  for  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  loan  level  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  While 
section  407  of  the  1949  act  generally  prohibits  domestic  sales  at  less 
than  105  percent  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  the  Secretary  has 
authority  under  present  law,  and  would  continue  to  have  such 
authority  under  H.R.  9811,  to  master  the  corn  market.  Certainly 
the  farmer,  both  compiler  and  noncomplier,  would  benefit  if  this 
change  in  the  CCC  sales  policy  were  adopted.  Testimony  by  the 
Department  indicated  that  an  increase  in  the  release  price  from  the 
present  100-percent  level  to  105  percent  would  improve  corn  market 
prices  by  an  estimated  7  cents  a  bushel,  an  amount  hardly  likely  to 
inspire  broad  noncompliance  with  the  program. 

TITLE  IV - COTTON 

The  cotton  provisions  of  this  bill  ask  the  Congress  to  move  from  one 
costly  failure  to  another. 

Last  year,  when  the  present  cotton  program  was  enacted,  its  pro¬ 
ponents  set  forth  ambitious  claims  of  lower  Government  costs  and 
cheaper  cotton  prices  to  consumers,  together  with  a  variety  of  overly 
optimistic  predictions  concerning  the  welfare  of  this  great  industry. 

In  our  minority  report  on  H.R.  6196  last  year  we  contended  that  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted  would  be  at  least  $221  million  per  year 
more  expensive  that  the  old  program;  that  consumers  would  receive 
little  if  any  benefit;  and  that  this  legislation  would  only  compound 
the  problems  facing  everyone. 

The  record  of  the  present  program  clearly  shows  it  has  been  a  failure. 
Government  costs  are  up 

The  cost  of  the  cotton  program  in  the  1964  crop  year  has  increased 
by  $375  million  to  $860  million  from  $485.1  million  in  1963.  (See 
table  2.) 

Under  Secretary  Murphy  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  May  26,  1965,  said; 

Expenditures  in  fiscal  1965  wiU  reach  nearly  $900  million, 
but  some  $150  million  of  this  amount  is  a  “one-time”  cost  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transition  to  the  new  program  *  *  *  (in  the 
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1965  crop  year)  program  expenditures  probably  will  decline  to 
about  $725  million. 

Consumers  are  not  benefiting 

In  its  report  on  the  cotton  bill  last  year  the  committee  majority 
quoted  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  estimate  of  consumer 
savings  and  said  at  page  12  of  its  report: 

Thus  the  savings  to  consumers  at  $500  million  or  more 
under  H.R.  6196  would  more  than  double  the  extra  costs  to 
taxpayers  in  operating  this  new  program. 

However,  the  testimony  by  the  Department  of  Agricidture  before 
the  committee  this  year  clearly  shows  no  such  benefit  to  consumers  has 
occurred.  Again  quoting  Under  Secretary  Miu-phy  at  the  hearings, 
this  fact  is  apparent  when  he  said:  “Price  reductions  for  textiles  to 
consumers  are  stUl  around  the  corner;”. 

The  evidence  submitted  for  the  record  also  illustrates  clearly  that 
unfinished  cloth  prices  actually  rose  slightly  rather  than  declining, 
and  this  occurred  in  spite  of  some  $483  million  paid  to  textile  mills 
and  others  in  the  cotton  processing  industry  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  also  experienced  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton 
exports  (down  about  one-fifth  from  5.7  million  bales  in  1963-64  to 
4.5  million  bales  in  1964-65).  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  cotton  surplus  (up  1.3  million  bales  to  an  expected  total  of  13.4 
million  bales  on  August  1,  1965).  In  addition,  cottongrowers  have 
felt  an  8-percent  drop  (some  $238  million)  in  the  farm  value  of  cotton 
and  cottonseed  even  though  the  1964  crop  was  as  large  as  the  1963 
crop.  The  only  bright  spot  in  the  whole  picture  has  been  a  slight 
increase  (some  800,000  bales)  in  domestic  use,  but  this  increase  was 
less  than  that  shown  by  manmade  fibers  which  are  continuing  to  grow 
in  market  importance. 

Present  program  clearly  not  the  answer 

We  continue  to  maintain  as  we  have  maintained  in  the  past  that  the 
1964-65  cotton  program  is  not  the  answer.  It  is  a  costly  failure. 
Under  Secretary  Murphy  underlined  our  contention  in  this  regard 
when  he  said  during  the  hearings: 

We  estimate  that  the  1965  program  applied  to  the  1966 
crop  without  change  wmdd  result  in  expenditures  of  about 
$830  million  and  an  increase  in  the  carryover  of  more  than  a 
million  bales. 

H.R.  9811  calls  jor  another  cotton  program  that  is  doomed  to  failure. 

On  one  hand  this  bill  proposes  to  encourage  the  reduction  of  cotton 
acreage  by  cash  payments  to  cotton  farmers  who  cut  their  present 
acreage  allotments  from  15  to  35  percent.  Experience  through  the 
years  has  revealed  that  acreage  cuts  never  cut  production  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  acreage  is  reduced.  (Flue-cured  tobacco  growers, 
for  example,  took  a  lO-percent  cut  in  acreage  last  year  but  produced 
more  tobacco  on  the  smaller  acreage.) 

While  the  bill  encourages  farmers  to  cut  production  on  one  hand, 
another  provision  would  allow  any  cottongrower  to  produce  all  the 
cotton  he  wanted  to  without  penalties  and  without  subsidy.  While 
we  feel  the  approach  to  a  freer  cotton  market  is  a  sound  one,  we  do 
not  feel  that  a  single  cotton  program  embracing  both  the  theory  of 
reducing  acreage  to  cut  production  and  the  theory  of  unlimited  pro- 
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duction  at  the  same  time  can  possibly  give  taxpayers  their  money’s 
worth. 

Departmental  estimates  about  the  expanded  acreage  uuder  H.R. 
9811  ranged  from  300,000  to  600,000  acres.  Suffice  to  say,  a  half 
million  acres  or  more  of  cotton  produced  in  high-yield  areas  of  the 
country  could  most  certainly  produce  over  a  million  extra  bales  of 
cotton,  hardly  an  insignificant  amount. 

Another  provision  in  the  cotton  title  of  this  bill  which  is  most 
objectionable  is  the  so-called  snapback  clause  as  proposed  in  a  new 
subparagraph  d(12)  of  section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
This  snapback  clause  says  that  if  any  limitations  on  cotton  payments 
are  hereafter  enacted  by  Congress,  the  old  price-support  program  with 
loans  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  will  automatically  go  back  into 
effect  with  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  sell  surplus  cotton  at 
prices  weU  below  the  loan  level. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  unless  this  provision  is  removed  from 
the  biU,  and  subsequent  amendments  enacted  to  prevent  large  corpo¬ 
rate  cotton  farms  from  receiving  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  in  cash  subsidies  from  the  taxpayers,  the  snapback  clause 
would  be  triggered  into  an  operation  whereby  the  Secretary  would 
completely  dominate  the  cotton  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  cotton  farmers  woidd  become  directly  dependent 
on  Government  paj^ments  for  about  one-third  of  their  income,  and 
this,  we  submit,  is  not  acceptable  to  most  cotton  farmers. 

We  also  feel  that  section  406  of  H.R.  9811,  which  allows  Govern¬ 
ment  piu’chases  of  cotton  allotments,  is  wasteful  and  is  particularly 
objectionable  because  of  its  proposed  back-door  spending  financing 
through  the  use  of  CCC  stocks  and  funds. 

Looking  at  the  present  cotton  program  costs  of  $725  million  in 
1965,  it  is  most  difficult  to  see  how  any  taxpayer  cost  reductions  could 
be  realized.  Permitted  overplanting  can  only  disrupt  the  effect 
of  acreage  cuts.  Advancing  production  technology  will  wipe  out  a 
good  deal  of  the  acreage  cuts  contemplated.  The  sale  and  lease 
provisions,  together  with  the  release  and  reapportionment  provisions 
of  the  bill,  will  also  encourage  more  production  at  a  time  when  the 
surplus  is  near  a  record  high. 

We  predict  again  this  year,  as  we  did  last  year,  that  the  cotton 
program  will  not  improve  under  H.R.  9811  and  that  in  the  long  run 
cotton  farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpayers  will  not  benefit  from  its 
enactment. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  H.R.  9811  is  this 
wheat  title,  which  proposes  to  extend  with  several  changes  the  present 
wheat  program  for  4  more  years. 

Present  program 

The  present  wheat  certificate  program  is  operating  under  the 
authority  of  last  year’s  wheat-cotton  bill  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  8,  1964,  by  only  eight  votes. 

Under  the  present  program  the  Secretary  qf  Agriculture  has  set  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  nonrecourse  loan  level  at  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Wheat  farmers  who  comply  with  certain  acreage  restrictions 
are  eligible  to  receive  these  loans  and  in  addition  are  entitled  to  an 
extra  75  cents  a  bushel  payment  on  45  percent  of  their  normal  pro- 
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duction  and  an  extra  30  cents  a  bushel  payment  on  another  35  percent 
of  their  production.  The  remaining  20  percent  of  their  normal  pro¬ 
duction  IS  not  eligible  for  these  extra  payments.  Both  the  75-cent 
payment  and  the  30-cent  payment  are  made  through  the  issuance  of 
domestic  and  export  certificates  which  the  complying  farmer  receives 
as  his  share  of  the  United  States  and  export  market  for  wheat. 

In  theory  at  least,  the  complying  farmer  receives  part  of  his  price 
from  the  certificates  and  part  from  wheat  processors  who  are  required 
by  law  to  obtain  certificates  on  all  of  the  wheat  they  make  into  food 
for  U.S.  consumers  or  export. 

In  practice,  however,  the  farmer,  when  he  signs  up  for  the  program, 
designates  the  ^Secretary  as  his  agent  to  market  the  certificates  for 
him.  The  wheat  processors  and  exporters  then  make  periodical  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary  for  the  wheat  they  have  made  into  wheat 
products  for  U.S.  consumers  or  for  export. 

In  other  words,  the  complying  farmer  receives  $1.25,  either  in  the 
market  or  as  a  nonrecourse  loan  from  the  Government.  In  addition, 
he  receives  a  cash  payment  averaging  about  42  cents  a  bushel  on  his 
total  normal  production.  That  is,  he  receives  $2  a  bushel  on  45  per¬ 
cent  of  his  normal  production  (his  domestic  share),  $1.55  on  35  percent 
of  his  normal  production  (his  export  share),  and  at  least  $1.25  on  his 
remaining  production. 

The  wheat  processors  must  pay  at  least  $1.25  a  bushel  for  wheat 
in  the  market  which  is  set  by  the  Government’s  nonrecourse  loan  pro¬ 
gram  and  CCC  sales  policy.  In  addition,  they  must  pay  an  extra  75 
cents  to  the  Secretary  on  domestic  wheat  and  35  cents  on  export 
wheat. 

Proposed  changes  by  title  V  oj  H.R.  981 1 

Title  V  of  H.R.  9811  proposes  to  raise  the  level  of  support  on  do¬ 
mestic  wheat  from  $2  to  at  least  $2.50  per  bushel. 

Section  506  of  H.R.  9811  provides  that; 

*  *  *  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  or  as 
near  thereto  as  tDe  Secretary  determines  practicable,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel  *  *  *. 

This  section  also  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  discontinue 
or  sharply  reduce  the  value  of  export  certificates,  an  action  anticipated 
as  the  result  of  his  testimony  before-  the  committee. 

This  means  that  with  a  $2.50  minimum  support  on  domestic  wheat 
and  with  the  loan  level  staying  at  approximately  $1.25,  the  value  of 
the  domestic  certificate  wUl  have  to  increase  by  at  least  50  cents  a 
bushel. 

Since  the  June  1965  parity  price  for  wheat  is  $2.57  per  bushel,  the 
value  of  the  domestic  certificate  could  be  increased  by  57  cents  and 
in  later  years  by  greater  amounts. 

In  other  words,  H.R.  9811  would  require  wheat  processors  to  pay 
an  additional  50  to  57  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat  that  is  transformed 
into  human  food  for  consumption  by  U.S.  consumers.  Wheat  farmers, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  then  receive  at  least  $2.50  a  bushel 
on  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  (about  45  percent  of  national  pro¬ 
duction)  . 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  several  salient  facts  stand  out. 
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First. — Under  H.R.  9811  U.S.  consumers  would  be  required  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  wheat  products  made  from  American  wheat  as 
would  foreign  consumers. 

Second. — U.S.  wheat  processors  would  have  to  pay  as  much  or  more 
for  the  privilege  of  processing  wheat  into  food  products  as  they  would 
for  the  wheat  itself. 

Third. — The  domestic  certificates  apply  only  to  human  food  use, 
thus  wheat  used  for  cat,  dog,  and  other  pet  foods,  together  with 
certain  industrial  wheat  products  would  not  be  subject  to  the  certifi¬ 
cates. 

Is  the  wheat  hill  a  bread  tax? 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  wheat  certificate  program  is  not 
a  de  jure  tax,  but  we  submit  in  actual  operation  it  is  a  due  Jacto  tax  on 
U.S.  consumers. 

It  must  be  paid  by  wheat  processors  as  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
business,  and  its  cost  is  passed  on  to  consumers. 

The  funds  involved  are  collected  by  the  Government  and  paid  to 
cooperating  farmers  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Press  Release  No.  2116-65  issued  July  7,  1965,  which  states  as  follows: 

Wheat  marketing  allocation  program. — Under  the  1965  and 
1966  wheat  program,  wheat  marketing  certificates  are  issued 
to  eligible  producers.  Wheat  processors  and  exporters  prior 
to  marketing  food  products  produced  from  wheat  or  exporting 
wheat  must  acquire  and  surrender  domestic  or  export 
marketing  certificates.  The  Corporation  purchases  and 
sells  wheat  marketing  certificates  and  records  the  surrender 
of  certificates  by  processors  and  exporters.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  authorized  by  legislation  to  sell  certificates  in  excess 
of  certificates  purchased.  As  of  May  31,  1965,  certificates 
issued  to  producers  amounted  to  $409,739,625  and  certificates 
acquired  and  surrendered  by  processors  and  exporters  (net 
of  refunds  and  adjustments)  amounted  to  $431,488,807. 

The  value  of  certificates  surrendered  in  excess  of  certificates 
issued  is  more  than  offset  by  refunds  and  subsidy  payments  to 
exporters  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  exported  and  the 
value  of  marketing  certificates  included  in  the  price  paid  by 
the  Corporation  for  wheat  products  purchased. 

Actually,  we  feel  that  it  is  unimportant  whether  this  program  is 
called  a  bread  tax,  a  cookie  tax,  a  spaghetti  tax,  a  cracker  tax,  a 
macaroni  tax,  or  a  certificate  program.  The  important  issue,  we  feel, 
is  not  what  the  program  is  called,  but  what  the  program  does. 

It  is  in  this  regard  that  we  feel  the  certificate  program  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  9811  fails  to  meet  the  standard  of  the  general  public  interest 
or  the  specific  interests  of  farmers,  taxpayers,  and  consumers. 

Not  fair  to  consumers 

Why,  we  ask,  should  U.S.  wheat  consumers  be  burdened  with  the 
extra  cost  of  the  certificate  structure?  The  committee  has  rejected 
almost  unanimously  the  administration’s  request  to  set  up  a  similar 
program  on  rice. 

It  is  argued  that  the  1-  to  2-cent  rise  in  a  loaf  of  bread  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  public.  “Who  can’t  afford  an  extra  penny  these 
days  anyway?”  some  advocates  of  this  program  seem  to  be  saying. 
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One  penny  on  a  loaf  of  bread  doesn’t  sound  like  much  by  itself,  but 
H.R.  9811  speaks  to  the  millions  upon  mUlions  of  loaves  of  bread  that 
would  be  made  from  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  at  an  extra 
$1.25  per  bushel  for  4  years;  or  put  in  terms  of  total  consumer  cost, 
some  $2.5  billion  over  and  above  the  market  value  of  the  wheat  used 
for  food  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  50-cent  a  bushel  increase  by  itself  calls  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  direct  consumer  cost  of  $250  miUion  per  year  or  an  additional 
$1  billion  during  the  life  of  this  bill. 

The  efect  of  the  certificate  wheat  program  on  consumers  is  the 
same  as  a  sales  tax,  regardless  of  what  it’s  called.  The  1-cent  increase 
in  a  2 1-cent  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  conceded  by  the  proponents  of  this 
hill  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  5-percent  sales  tax.  If  the  increased 
price  turns  out  to  he  2  cents,  as  some  segments  of  the  wheat  industry 
contend,  the  increased  cost  to  consumers  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  10-percent  sales  tax.  We  feel  it  is  not  sound  policy  to  impose  a 
regressive  burden  of  this  nature  on  one  of  our  basic  foods,  and  this 
principle  has  long  been  recognized  by  many  States  in  their  sales  tax 
laws  which  exempt  basic  foods. 

Not  Jair  to  low  income  families 

It  is  generally  conceded  as  economic  fact  that  persons  in  low-income 
groups  spend  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  income  for  wheat 
and  other  cereal  products  than  do  higher  income  groups.  This  being 
fact,  the  imposition  of  an  additional  50-cent  per  bushel  consumer  cost 
on  wheat  would  fall  most  regressively  on  the  low-income  groups  that 
the  antipoverty  program  is  designed  to  assist. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  is  reducing  or  eliminating  excise 
taxes  on  furs,  diamonds,  and  automobiles,  it  makes  very  little  sense 
to  us  to  increase  the  “tax”  on  bread  and  other  wheat  products. 

The  following  three  tables  were  prepared  by  Representative  Findley, 
of  Illinois,  to  illustrate  the  adverse  impact  of  this  legislation  on  persons 
in  low-income  groups: 

Table  4. — Home  use  of  wheat  products  per  person  per  week 


[In  pounds] 


Annual  Income  per  family 

Southern 
United  States 

U.S.  average 

4.44 

3.83 

$2  000  to  $2,9M  _ _ _ _ 

3.68 

3. 15 

$3  066  to  $3,^  ---  _ 

3. 41 

2.84 

$4'noh  t.n  $4*^  -  _ _ 

3.29 

2.59 

$5  666  to  $5  -  --  - . — _ _ 

3.11 

2.58 

$6  066  to  $7^^  —  _ _ _ _ _ 

2.90 

2.46 

$8  066  to  $9  999  _ _ _ _ _ 

2.56 

2.29 

Table  5. — Income  expenditure  for  wheat  products — Percent  spent  for  wheat  products 
Annual  income  per  family: 


Under  $2,000 _ 6.  6 

$2,000  to  $2,999 _  5.  9 

$3,000  to  $3,999 _  5-  8 

$4,000  to  $4,999 _  5.  3 

$5,000  to  $5,999 _  5.  1 

$6,000  to  $7,999 _ 4.  8 

$8,000  to  $9,999 _ 4.  6 


pounds  per  household 
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Table  6. — Average  quantity  of  flour  consumed  per  week  per  household  in  the  United 

States 


MDNEY  INCOME  AJTER  TAX 


Source:  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey,  1955,  Rept.  No.  1,  published  December  1956,  US  DA, 
ARS.  AMS. 


Notjair  to  labor 

The  recent  statement  by  the  American  Bakery  &  Confectionery 
Workers  International  Union,  AFL-CIO  clearly  and  succinctly  sets 
forth  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  jobs  and  job  opportunities. 
Here  is  what  this  union  said : 


Ejffect  on  jobs  and  job  opportunities 

With  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price  per  pound  of 
bread,  which  is  fully  expected  by  the  proponents  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  we  foresee  the  flight  of  stiU  more 
consumers  from  the  bread  and  wheat  products  shelves  of  our 
urban  and  rural  grocery  stores  and  markets. 

Such  a  rout  \^1  immediately  bring  its  toU  among  those 
marginal  bakeries  in  which  production  bakers  are  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Most  of  these  marginal  operations  are  making 
heroic  efforts  to  attain  stability  and  are  nearing  success. 
The  legislation,  if  adopted,  wiU  provide  them  with  a  coup  de 
grace.  These  businesses  will  be  forced  to  close  and  the 
workers  will  be  out  of  work. 

The  price  increase  will  also  have  its  effect  on  the  larger 
wholesale  companies  because  of  the  shrinking  market  we 
feel  is  the  inevitable  result.  This  too,  will  mean  further 
loss  of  jobs. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  bakery  production 
workers  have  been  suffering  and  are  presently  suffering  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  job  opportunities  for 
workers  employed  in  the  industry.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  there  were  200,000  production  workers 
in  the  bakery  products  industry  in  1950.  By  1964  the 
number  had  shrimk  to  165,700  and  the  latest  figures  for 
February  1965  (Monthly  Labor  Review  for  April  1965) 
places  the  number  of  production  workers  at  160,800. 
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A  recent  survey  by  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the 
effects  of  technological  changes  and  automation  on  future 
employment,  in  36  industries  studied,  places  the  baking 
industry  high  on  the  list  of  those  industries  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  a  continuing  decline  in  the  number  of  produc¬ 
tion  workers. 

This  proposal,  added  to  the  existing  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
dicted  impact  of  automation  on  the  job^s  and  job  security  of 
our  union  members,  will  guarantee  a  quickening  of  the  rate 
at  which  production  jobs  will  disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  impact  of  title  V  of  H.R.  9811  on  wheat 
prices,  the  prospect  of  increased  foreign  competition  in  bread  and 
bakery  products  processed  in  Canada  and  Mexico  also  presents  a  real 
threat  to  U.S.  business  and  labor  in  the  wheat  industry.  Already 
Canadian  bread  is  being  imported  into  the  United  States  at  Detroit 
and  in  cities  in  upper  New  York  State. 

Canadian  and  Mexican  bread  and  bakery  products,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  are  not  subject  to  either  a  quantitative 
quota  or  to  import  duties.  Some  15  million  loaves  of  bread  a  year 
are  now  being  imported  from  Canada.  Thus,  when  the  price  of 
U.S.  wheat  is  increased  another  50  cents  a  bushel  to  U.S.  bakers,  the 
competitive  advantage  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  wheat  products  will 
be  even  greater. 

In  response  to  Representative  Findley’s  request  for  information  on 
the  competitive  effect  of  a  1-  or  2-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Agricultural  Research  Service  said: 

Our  best  estimate  is  that  it  costs  about  8  cents  a  ton-mile 
to  transport  baked  bread  by  truck-trailer,  the  way  it  usually 
is  hauled  over  the  longer  trips.  This  means  a  ton  of  bread 
can  be  transported  about  250  miles  for  $20  and  about  500 
miles  for  $40.  This  information  comes  from  an  industry 
source  and  agrees  pretty  closely  with  truck  operating  costs 
we  have  obtained  from  other  sources.  In  using  these 
figures  I  suggest  you  keep  in  mind  the  16-hour  indicated  time 
limit  and  that  truck  operating  costs  vary  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Thus,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  possible  range  of  Canadian 
or  Mexican  import  competition  could  be  expanded.  The  following 
two  maps  show  the  potential  range  (250  miles,  possibly  resulting 
from  a  1-cent  increase  in  the  market  price  of  bread  and  500  miles 
possibly  resulting  from  a  2-cent  increase) .  As  can  be  noted  in  these 
maps,  all  of  New  England,  New  York,  Michigan,  and  most  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  come  within  the  250-mile  range  of 
potential  Canadian  competition. 
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Advocates  of  this  wheat  title  also  make  the  point  that  during  the 
past  15  years  the  price  of  wheat  has  dechned  while  during  the  same 
period  the  price  of  bread  has  advanced.  Apparently  forgetting  the 
fact  that  these  same  consumers  are  taxpayers  they  argue,  a  Govern¬ 
ment-legislated  increase  in  wheat  prices  to  consumers  is  now  justified. 

We  certainly  would  support  any  effort  to  help  wheat  farmers  get 
better  prices  in  the  marketplace.  These  increases  in  prices  would  be 
both  justified  and  deserved.  We  have  supported  amendments  to 
H.R.  9811  to  accomphsh  this  result,  but  we  do  not  feet  that  direct 
Government  action  to  raise  the  price  to  consumers  while  keeping  the 
market  price  structure  of  wheat  down  at  world  price  levels  is  proper. 

The  wheat  and  cotton  provisions  of  this  bill  are  most  inconsistent 
on  this  point.  In  cotton,  U.S.  textile  manufacturers  and  presumably 
consumers  would  get  American  cotton  at  world  prices;  but  in  wheat, 
U.S.  processors  and  consumers  would  be  required  to  pay  twice  or  more 
the  world  price  for  wheat. 

Unfair  to  taxpayers 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  wheat  program  is  the  second  most 
expensive  commodity  program  conducted  by  the  Government.  (See 
table  2.)  The  $1.47  billion  spent  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer  on  the  1964 
wheat  program  should  entitle  him  to  a  better  program  than  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  same  burden. 

Advocates  of  the  certificate  plan  have  made  the  claim  that  direct 
Government  costs  have  dechned  $300  million  per  year  under  the 
certificate  plant.  What  has  occurred,  of  course,  has  been  a  shifting 
of  costs  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  wheat  consumer,  not  a  reduction  in 
the  overall  cost  to  the  general  public.  As  seen  by  table  2,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  of  the  certificate  plan  in  1964  were  actually  $48.1  million 
more  than  in  1960  when  consumers  were  not  burdened  with  the 
certificate  system. 

Unfair  to  farmers 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  wheat  farmer  will  not  benefit  from 
H.R.  9811  either.  Advocates  of  this  biU  have,  on  various  occasions 
in  the  past,  stated  that  the  mandatory  wheat  certificate  program  would 
be  better  for  farmers  than  the  present  “voluntary”  program.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  permanent  wheat  law  provides  all  wheat 
farmers  with  the  chance  to  accept  the  mandatory  program  in  a  national 
referendum,  the  present  program  is  being  proposed  for  4  more  years, 
thereby  giving  the  farmers  no  choice.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  1963 
when  wheat  farmers  so  emphatically  rejected  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  is  the  reason  for  this  position.  Perhaps  not,  but  whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  remains  that  by  referendum  and  by  participation  in 
the  present  program,  most  wheat  farmers  are  not  sold  on  the  certificate 
plan. 

H.R.  9811  contains  three  specific  provisions  which  are  most  dis¬ 
criminatory  against  other  farmers. 

The  first  is  a  continuation  of  the  system  whereby  feed  wheat  is 
exempt  from  any  certificates.  Ever-increasing  feed  use  of  wheat  is 
making  and  will  continue  to  make  serious  inro^s  into  corn  and  other 
feed  grain  markets. 

Second,  the  certificate  plan  discriminates  against  the  producers 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  grown  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  other  Midwestern  States  together  with  the  Hard  Red  Spring  and 
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Durum  wheat  produced  in  the  upper  Midwest.  Domestic  certificates 
are  issued  now  and  will  continue  to  be  issued  under  H.R.  9811  on  about 
45  percent  of  a  farmer’s  projected  yield.  Yet  the  domestic  use  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  during  the  5  years  1959-63  was  71.3  percent, 
on  Hard  Red  Spring  it  was  76.2  percent,  and  on  Durum  it  was  68.4 
percent.  On  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  and  on  White  wheat  the  per¬ 
centage  of  domestic  use  was  less  than  45  percent.  During  the  same 
period  it  was  37.1  percent  on  Hard  Red  Winter  and  23.9  percent  on 
White  wheat.^ 

Third,  the  small  fai'm  exemption  which  represents  only  the  tattered 
remains  of  what  was  once  the  15-acre  marketing  quota  exemption 
would  be  set  aside  for  another  4  years  by  this  bill.  Certainly,  no 
one  should  argue  that  this  program  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  farmer. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  wheat  provisions  of  this  bill  are  unfair  to  con¬ 
sumers,  taxpayers,  farmers,  labor,  and  to  low-income  families.  Title 
V  would  continue  the  second  most  expensive  commodity  program  on 
the  books  while  directly  assessing  U.S.  consumers  another  $250 
mUhon  per  year  through  the  price  of  wheat  products.  Its  costs 
cannot  be  measured  in  money  alone  as  it  applies  a  regressive  “bread 
tax”  to  low-income  citizens,  threatens  wheat  workers’  jobs,  and  dis¬ 
criminates  against  other  farmers.  The  cotton  provisions  of  this  bill 
seek  to  move  from  one  costly  failure  to  another,  and  the  feed  grain 
provisions  call  for  another  extension  of  a  costly  and  ineffective  program 
that  originally  was  started  as  a  1-year  “temporary”  expedient. 

Paul  B.  Dague. 

Delbert  L.  Latta. 

Paul  Findley. 

Laurence  J.  Burton. 


•  Source:  P.  32,  Hearings,  Serial  J,  89th  Cong. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  FINDLEY 


I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  my  opinion  the  rejection  of  H.R. 
9811  by  the  House  is  the  best  course  of  action  on  this  legislation.  If 
H.R.  9811  were  defeated,  nearly  each  commodity  included  in  the  bill 
would  be  covered  by  programs  established  under  permanent  law  which, 
though  inadequate,  are  preferable  to  the  programs  envisioned  by  this 
legislation. 

While  I  concur  with  both  the  minority  report  and  the  preceding 
additional  views  by  Mr.  Dague,  Mr.  Latta,  and  Mr.  Burton,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  several  other  provisions  in  this  biU  which  I  believe 
to  be  defective. 

TITLE  I - DAIRY 

I  do  not  think  the  proposed  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  is  a  practical 
solution  for  improving  dairy  income  or  reducing  surplus  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  unrealistic  to  consider  each  of  the  75  existing  Federal 
orders  as  units  unto  themselves  and  independent  of  other  regulated 
and  nonregidated  markets.  It  will,  I  feel,  tend  to  further  restrict  the 
flow  of  milk  from  various  parts  of  the  Nation  and  will  only  widen  the 
spread  between  class  I  and  manufacturing  milk  prices.  The  provis¬ 
ions  authorizing  the  sale  of  bases  is  also  a  provision  which  wiU  further 
restrict  the  access  to  existing  markets  by  either  new  producers  or  by 
producers  outside  the  order  area  implementing  this  plan. 

TITLE  II - ^WOOL 

H.R.  9811  would  continue  for  4  more  years  a  program  under  which 
income  of  woolgrowers  is  supplemented  by  direct  payments  financed 
by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  cost  of  the  program  last  year  was  $29.8  miUion.  The  total  for 
the  last  10  years  has  been  about  a  half  a  billion  dollars.  H.R.  9811 
will  make  the  program  more  expensive  by  raising  the  minimum  support 
price  about  3  cents  a  pound  over  the  62  cents  support  level. 

When  the  program  was  established  in  1954,  it  was  heralded  as  one 
which  would  improve  farm  income  and  boost  wool  production. 

While  the  program  obviously  transfers  some  cash  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  via  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  pockets  of  wool- 
growers,  it  has  not  had  notable  success  in  boosting  U.S.  wool  produc¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  heyday  of  the  midfifties  when  parity  supports 
on  wool  exceeded  100  percent — highest  of  any  commodity — wool 
production  made  no  significant  gains. 

Extension  of  this  payments  program  for  4  more  years  wiU  simply 
whet  the  appetite  and  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  wishing  to  extend 
direct  payments  to  producers  of  other  commodities. 

It  wm  deepen  the  dependency  of  woolgrowers  on  payments  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  make  more  distant  the  day  when  U.S.  wool 
production  is  on  a  sound  competitive  basis. 
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TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADtUSTMENT 

The  inclusion  of  the  cropland  adjustment  program  in  this  bill  with 
feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  casts  serious  doubts  upon  its  effective¬ 
ness.  I  feel  that  the  proposed  cropland  adjustment  program  will  be 
unnecessarily  expensive  when  it  must  compete  for  acreage  diverted 
for  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  wheat  at  the  rates  established  in  H.R.  9811. 
As  discussed  earlier,  I  feel  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  getting  their 
money’s  worth  if  the  cropland  adjustment  program  is  superimposed 
on  the  other  commodity  programs. 

TITLE  VII - MISCELLANEOUS 

The  provisions  in  this  title  are,  in  my  opinion,  either  unneeded  or 
objectionable.  The  boiled  peanut  exemption  just  continues  another 
loophole  in  the  peanut  program,  and  the  lease  and  transfer  authority 
extension  for  tobacco  only  perpetuates  an  undesirable  situation. 
The  allotment  measurement  and  parity  study  provided  for  in  this 
title  are  relatively  minor  proposals  which  could  easily  be  handled 
in  the  regular  course  of  legislation. 

Paul  Findley. 
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SEPARATE  VIEWS  OF  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY  AND  E.  C. 

GATHINGS  ON  COTTON 


The  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States  is  a  basic  pillar  of  strength 
to  the  whole  U.S.  economic  structure.  Millions  of  jobs,  with  the 
accompanying  income,  are  dependent  on  it  and  billions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  its  production  and  processing. 

There  are  about  9)^  million  people  who  depend  upon  cotton  for  a 
source  of  livelihood.  Nearly  one-third  of  these  people  live  on  farms 
that  grow  cotton.  The  rest  are  workers  and  families  of  workers 
whose  jobs  can  be  directly  attributed  to  cotton  production,  processing, 
and  distribution.  In  addition,  there  are  11  million  other  workers 
and  their  dependents  in  employments  for  which  the  portion  dealing 
with  cotton  cannot  be  separated. 

The  total  investment  in  the  production  and  processing  of  cotton 
is  estimated  at  more  than  $24  billion.  About  $11%  biUion  of  this 
is  in  farm  real  estate.  Land  value  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  its 
current  income-producing  ability  and  no  other  extensively  grown 
crop  approaches  cotton  in  per-acre  income.  A  study  by  the  National 
Cotton  Council  shows  that  even  if  cotton  acres  are  diverted  to  the 
next  most  profitable  crops,  gross  income  from  this  land  could  be 
expected  to  drop  by  well  over  50  percent,  even  if  prices  of  the  other 
crops  did  not  declme.  It  is  highly  questionable  whether  the  farm 
financial  structure  in  cotton-producing  areas  can  withstand  big  cotton 
acreage  cutbacks.  A  chain  reaction  from  farm  income  reduction, 
debt  delinquency,  lender  difficulties,  and  forced  liquidation  could  do 
irreparable  damage  to  the  economy  of  these  areas.  Land  value  will 
inevitably  be  adjusted  downward  if  cotton  acres  have  to  be  shifted  to 
lower  value  crops  due  to  acreage  cuts  or  loss  of  markets. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  cotton  is  a  very  important  earner 
of  foreign  exchange  among  U.S.  exports.  Even  with  lower  exports 
over  the  last  5  fiscal  years  through  1964,  cotton  exports  had  an  average 
value  of  more  than  $600  mUlion  a  seventh  of  total  agricultural  exports. 
Without  cotton,  the  Nation’s  deficit  in  balance  of  payments,  which 
has  been  $2  to  $2%  billion  the  last  few  years,  would  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  worse  and  a  much  more  serious  outflow  of  gold  would  have 
resulted. 

Exports  of  cotton  average  approximately  6  million  bales  per  year 
during  the  period  1956-60.  Since  that  time,  exports  have  only 
averaged  4%  million  bales  per  year.  Had  exports  been  maintained  at 
the  1956-60  level,  there  would  be  no  cotton  problem  today. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  9811  represents  a  radical  departure  from  accepted 
concepts  of  agricultural  adjustment  programs  which  have  utilized 
nonrecourse  CCC  loans,  acreage  controls,  and  marketing  quotas  to 
adjust  cotton  supplies  and  to  permit  the  orderly  marketing  of  the 
cotton  crop.  In  contrast,  compensatory  pajunents  and  diversion 
payments  are  to  be  used  to  supplement  a  world  price  loan.  The  price 
support  level  for  1966’  would  be  21  cents  per  pound,  middling-inch, 
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average  location.  For  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  the  price  support  level 
would  be  90  percent  of  the  world  price.  This  would  mean  that  the 
actual  price  of  cotton  would  be  around  21  cents  per  pound  next  year 
in  country  markets,  with  prospects  for  even  lower  prices  in  the  future. 
The  fact  that  farmers  would  have  to  sell  their  crop  or  wait  until  taken 
over  by  the  CCC  for  full  payment,  would  serve  as  a  further  market 
depressant. 

Each  cotton  farmer  would  be  required  to  reduce  acreage  at  least  15 
percent  in  order  to  participate  in  the  program.  An  additional  20- 
percent  reduction  would  be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis;  however, 
compensatory  pa3unents  and  diversion  payments  are  scaled  to  attract 
maximum  participation.  Land  taken  out  of  production  would  have 
to  be  devoted  to  approved  conservation  practices.  U.S.  farmers 
woidd  again  be  called  upon  to  make  the  supply  adjustment  for  the 
entire  world.  It  should  be  noted  that  cotton  acreage  has  been 
reduced  from  26  million  acres  in  1953  to  16.2  million  acrea  in  1965. 
At  the  same  time,  U.S.  Government  action  has  encouraged  expansion 
of  foreign  acreage. 

The  adoption  of  title  IV  would  mean  that  participating  cotton 
fanners  would  receive  a  high  percentage  of  their  income  in  the  form 
of  direct  Government  payments.  While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  said  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  avoid  limitations  on  such 
payments,  the  history  of  pa3unent-type  programs  clearly  indicates 
that  limitations  will  be  imposed  in  future  years,  since  there  is  no  way 
that  one  Congress  can  bind  action  of  another  Congress.  Also,  pro¬ 
duction  financing  would  be  made  most  difficult,  with  arrangements 
for  financing  being  made  by  farmers  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  actions  by  the  Congress  usually  taking  place 
during  the  late  summer  of  the  following  year,  Many  production 
credit  agencies  have  voiced  grave  concern  about  the  bill  and  its  effect 
on  crop  financing. 

Other  features  of  the  bill  would  severely  curtail  the  effectiveness  of 
the  acreage  release  and  reapportionment  program.  These  provisions, 
together  with  the  cropland  adjustment  section  of  H.R.  9811,  which 
permits  long-term  retirement  of  cotton  acreage,  would  seriously 
affect  the  economies  of  many  areas  and  of  many  farmers. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  any  producer,  both  old  and  new,  to  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  plant  cotton  on  an  unlimited  basis  without 
penalties.  Cotton  so  produced  would  be  sold  at  free  market  prices. 
With  current  levels  of  technology  and  with  prices  of  production  items 
at  high  levels,  only  those  farmers  in  high  production  areas  could 
afford  to  produce  on  a  free  market  basis. 

Title  iV  would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  entire  economic 
community  in  cotton-producing  areas.  Especially  hard  hit  would  be 
farm  equipment  dealers,  fuel,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  chemical 
dealers,  gins,  oil  mills,  warehouses,  etc.  Bank  deposits  will  suffer  and 
land  values  will  decline. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  cotton  section  of  H.R.  9811,  the  contin¬ 
uous  appeals  of  grower  groups  representing  cotton  farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  belt  were  completely  disregarded.  Numerous  alternative 
approaches  were  presented,  but  to  no  avail.  Cotton  farmers  are 
willing  to  make  needed  adjustments,  but  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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approach  that  is  embodied  in  title  IV.  This  legislation  will  greatly 
reduce  farm  income  and  seriously  impair  the  economy  wherever 
cotton  is  grown.  It  sets  the  stage  for  the  hquidation  of  the  cotton 
industry  as  a  major  segment  of  the  Nation’s  economy  and  will  create 
new  pockets  of  poverty  in  many  areas. 

E.  C.  Gathings. 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy. 
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[Report  No.  631] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPHESENTATIVES 

July  13,1965 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

July  20, 1965 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  maintain  fann  inoome,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade- 
tpiate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture 

4  Act  of  1965”. 

5  TITLE  I— DAIRY 

G  Sec.  101.  The  xigricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 

7  acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

<S  ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  furtlier  amended  by  strik- 
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ing  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c  (5)  all  of  clause 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  clause  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or 
by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associations  of 
producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk,  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales  of  such  milk  by  any 
handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or 
classdfications,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a 
producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not 
adversely  affect  his  history  of  production  and  marketing 
for  the  determination  of  future  bases.  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  clause  (d)  may  be  transferable  un¬ 
der  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any 
increase  in  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or. in¬ 
creased  consumption  and  any  producer  class  one  bases 
forfeited  or  surrendered  sliall  first  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
inequity  among  producers.’^; 
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and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  al)ove  shall  not  become  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  tlie  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagrapli  8c  (16)  (B) .  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval 
of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

Sp:c.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to 
subsection  8c  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Mar¬ 
keting  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.”;  and 
(b)  by  amending  subsection  8c  (18)  by  adding  after  the 
words  “marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the  words  “or, 
in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  he  effec¬ 
tive  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
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AoTeeineiit  Act  of  1937,  as  aiiiciKled,  shall  be  the  same  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910,  72  Stat.  994,  75  Stat. 
306),  the  second  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to  wool  and  mohair 
marketed  during ’the  period  beginning  Aiu’il  1,  1955,  and 
ending  December  31,  1969.’’ 

Sec.  202.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Provided,  That  the 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor  nor  shall  bo  lower  than  77  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor.” 

Sec.  203.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
•1954,  as  amended,  the  fourth  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  “If  the  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  in  order 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  ])Ouuds  of  shorn  wool.” 
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TITLE  III— FEED  GlIAINS 
Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tion  (e)  : 

(e)  Eor  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  foramlated  under 
section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any 
crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall 
not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
he  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for 
barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 
malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  1960.  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  average 
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acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  coni  and  grain  sorghums  in 
1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the 
production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  In  addition 
to  price  support  provided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made  available  through  loans 
and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  in  such  amoimt  or  amounts  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to 
those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages 
of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be 
made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted 
on  the  farm  for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  deteiinines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program:  Provided,  That 
for  pui-poses  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  pennit 
producers  of  feed  gi'ains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  price  support  program.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  lie- 
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cause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be 
deemed  to  ))e  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  here¬ 
under  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  perfoim- 
ance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance 
of  negotiable  certiflcates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to 
be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  sup¬ 
port  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Coi*poration  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certificates 
among  producers  on  the  fami  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in 
the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers  on 
such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of 
such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  fann  equal  to  the  nmiiber  of 
acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agree¬ 
ment  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  law,  payiiients-iii-kind  under  this  subsection  (e)  and  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretar}^ 
for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  full}^  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsec¬ 
tions  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended/’ 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 
^‘(1)  Dor  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
to  meet  any  national  emergency,  be  may  formulate  and 
cany  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  woidd  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
taiy  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  who  divert  acrage  acreage  from  the  production 
of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959 
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and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal 
amount.  Pa3mients  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  not 
in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county 
support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in- 
kind  in  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  may  pennit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  tlie  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject 
to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
detemiined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasona])le, 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  l)ut  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would 
be  applical)le  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conseiwa- 
tion  uses.  The  term  Teed  grains’  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley, 
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and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed 
grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye :  Provided,  That 
acreages  of  com,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further,  That  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of 
establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
feed  gi'ains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  yeaj-s  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
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exemption  provided  in  section  335  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab¬ 
normal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unan¬ 
imous  request  of  the  State  committee  established  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to 
the  extent  he  detennines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  pa5rments 
to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  pro- 
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ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105(e)  of  the  Agi’icultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  Itarley  in  excess  of  110  per  centimi  of  tlie  average 
acreage  devoted  on  tlie  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

‘^(2)  ^Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  iestimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  fanns  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
fanns  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  fainis  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  past  ex])erience  of  the  fann  operator  in  the 
production  of  feed  gnains,  the  extent  to  which  the  fann 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  froin  farming  for  his 
livelihood,  ,the  production  of  feed  grains  on  other  fanns 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  ])y  the  farm  operator,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  detennines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed 
grain  base  so  established  for  each  fann  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of 
the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
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section  except  that  producers  on  such  fann  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  conservation  pa3T:nents  for  the  first  year  for 
which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

‘‘(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carr}"  ou,t  this  section  16  (i) . 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  pajmients  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  fami  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

‘'(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  he  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  ‘in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Peed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

‘‘(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law:, 
the  Secretary  may,  hy  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro.- 
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ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 
entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 
beginning  with  “the  requirements”  and  ending  with  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 
requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 
extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  support 
may  be  extended  or”. 

TITLE  IV— COTTON 

Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentence  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The 
Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for  performance  of  obliga¬ 
tions  incurred  in  connection  with  payments  made  for  the 
period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw 
cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on 
such  date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with 
respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.” 

(2)  Subsection  (m)  (2)  of  section  344  of  the  Agri 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  lOJSj  as  amended.  Act  is  amended 
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by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “Provided,  That 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton, 
no  such  released  acreage  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State 
committee.” 

(3)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  hy  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

‘‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if 
the  farm  operator  elects  to  forgo  forego  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  established  under  section  344  or  planting  cotton  on 
a  farm  for  which  no  allotment  was  established  for  such  crop, 
all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  mar¬ 
keted  free  of  any  penalty  under  this  section.  Acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments.” 

(4)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 
the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher 
price  support,  as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agri- 
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1  cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amciitled,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 

2  mine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968, 

3  and  1969  crop's  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do- 

4  nicstic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard  hales  of 

5  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  mar- 

6  ’  keting'  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to 

7  he  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic 

8  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such  year  by  dividing 

^  9  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight  pounds) 

10  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the  State 

11  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield:  Provided, 

12  That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  he  less  than 

13  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  fann 

14  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiply- 

15  ing  the  faim  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 

16  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage.  Such 

17  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later 

18  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 

19  which  the  crop  is  to  he  produced.” 

20  Sec.  402.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

21  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  suh- 

22  section  a.t  the  end  thereof: 

23  “(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

24  Act,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 

25  price  support  shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
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1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

‘‘  (2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton 
shall  he  made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such 
level,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 
world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketmg  of  cotton  during  the  harwest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall 
reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  also  shah  provide  price  support 
through  pa5nnents  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators  who 
participate  in  a  cotton  acreage  reduction  program  te  tho 
e-xtcnt  preseribcd  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this  sub¬ 
section  :  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  any  crop  imder  paragraph  ( 2 )  and  the  rate  at  which 
payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  cotton.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quan- 
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tity  of  cotton  deteniiined  ]^y  multiplying  tlie  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  within  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield :  Provided,  That  any  such  fann  planting 
no,t  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  allotment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

‘‘  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  in  addition  to  the  payments  authorized  in  paragraph 
(3)  to  cooperators,  other  than  cooperators  on  farms  re¬ 
ceiving  reapportioned  acreage  under  section  344  (m)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  approved  con¬ 
servation  practices  ,to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary : 
Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity 
of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  within  the  fann  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield. 

^‘(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments  under  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966  crop  shall  be  as  follows: 

‘‘(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  acreage 
allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  69.8  per  centum  of  the 
l)asic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 
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"(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  fanii  domestic  acreage  allotment 
by  not  more  than  15.4  per  centum,  an  amount  equal 
to  62.1  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

“(C)  For  faims  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by 
more  than  15.4  per  centum  hut  by  not  more  than  30.8 
per  centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum  of  the' 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 

“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 

m 

the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  fairni,  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  national  average  loan  rate  established  under  paragraph 

i 

(2)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  15 
per  centmn  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  re¬ 
leased  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  puiq)oses  of  estab- 
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lisbing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
fann  phases. 

‘‘  (7)  Additional  price  support  provided  under  this  sub¬ 
section  by  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  imder  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than  the  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  detennines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

‘'(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  fann  shall  he  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an  acreage 
of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  simi  of  (i)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such 
payments  under  this  subsection  and  (ii)  the  average  acre¬ 
age  of  cropland  on  the  fann  devoted  to  designated  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and 
idle  land,  during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  pennit  all  or  any  part 
of  such  reduced  acreage  to  he  devoted  to  the  production  of 
guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  deteiniines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely 
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to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income. 

‘‘  (9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  which  qualifies  for  pa3mient  under  this  subseotion  except 
imder  paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases, 
be  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

‘‘(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  price 
support  under  this  subsecfion. 

“(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  amount  of  price  support  pajunents  made  with 
respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

“  (12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect 
to  price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of 
combined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
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any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  nonnal  channels  of 
trade,  such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there¬ 
for  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  dming  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

‘‘  (13)  Section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  'Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer 
on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed 
85  per  centiun  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment’. 

'‘(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
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1  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 

2  (relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 

3  payments  under  this  subsection.” 

4  Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

5  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 

6  ing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  : 

7  ‘‘(L)  Trojected  National,  State,  and  county  yields’ 

8  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 

9  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States, 

10  the  State  and  the  county,  respectively,  during  each  of  the 

11  five  calendar  years  himiediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 

12  such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the  State,  and  the 

13  county,  respectively,  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ahnoiTnal 

14  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 

15  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

16  ‘‘  (M)  ‘Projected  farm  )delfi’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 

17  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 

18  of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
39  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro- 

20  jected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnonnal 

21  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 

22  and  for  an}^  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  hut 

23  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  he  less  than  the 

24  normal  yield  for  such  fann  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (I) 

25  of  this  paragraph.” 
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1  Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

3  lowing:  ‘‘N^otwdthstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 

4  tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through  July  31,  1970, 

5  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 

6  cotton  for  um'estricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  cotton 

7  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum 

8  of  the  loan  rate,  and  ( 2 )  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

9  shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  cuiTent 

10  market  prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland 

11  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of  up- 

12  land  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements  for  domes- 

13  tic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secre- 

14  tary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 

15  such  times  as  he  deteimines  will  best  effectuate  the  pro- 

16  visions  of  part  ( 2 )  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quan- 

17  tities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such  sen- 

18  tence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  mamier  and  so 

19  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

20  Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

21  amended,  is  amended  hy  adding  after  section  344  the  follow- 

22  new  section: 

23  Sec.  344a.  (a)  N^otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

24  law,  the  Secretary,  if  he  detemiines  that  it  will  not  impair 

25  the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may 
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permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  aU  or 
any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excludmg  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve)  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
for  transfer  to  such  fami;  (2)  may  peimit  the  owner  of  a 
farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  hy  him. 

“(h)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions :  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to 
a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another 
State;  (ii)  no  faim  allotment  may  be  sold  or  leased  for 
transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless  the  producers 
of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being  made 
have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
such  transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  such  referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ments  to  farms  outside  the  county,  which  referendum,  insofar 
as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  market¬ 
ing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity;  (hi)  no  transfer 
of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage  or 
other  lien  shall  he  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed 
to  hy  the  lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  fann  allotment  shall 
n.K.  9811 - 4 
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be  permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm 
has  been  made  within  the  three  immediately  preceding  crop 
years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  fami  to  which 
allotment  is  transferred  shall  not  exceed  150  per  centum  of 
the  average  size  of  the  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in 
the  State  or  one  hundred  acres,  whichever  is  greater,  and  no 
transfer  of  a  farm  allotment  hereunder  shall  result  in  a  total 
of  allotments  for  all  commodities  for  the  farm  which  exceeds 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  cropland;  (vi)  no  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farai  shall  he 
planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of 
an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following- 
such  sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 
acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  planted  on  any  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased 
during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the  producer  on  such 
farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  trans¬ 
fer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is 
filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 
transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the 
transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

“  (c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  also  the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  mar¬ 
keting  quota  attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 
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is  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment  for  any 
year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 
operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm  for 
such  year:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease, 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allot¬ 
ment  is  transferred. 

“(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton 
allotment  and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not 
he  eligible  for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five 
years  following  the  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 

“(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  faim  allotment  which 
was  established  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for 
cotton  or  which  operate  operates  to  bring  the  farm  within  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for  cotton  shall  cause  the 
minimum  farm  allotment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm  after  such 
transfer. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions 
for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  faim 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially 
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higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

‘‘(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which 
the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  crop¬ 
land  conversion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 
agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjust¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm 
to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred. 

“(h)  The  Secretary  shall  l)y  regulations  authorize  the 
exchange  between  fanns  in  the  same  county,  or  between 
faiTns  in  adjoining  counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any  such  exchange 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  application  filed  with  the 
county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms, 
and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  fanns  shall  include 
transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commoditv. 
The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  detennines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  comparative  productivity  of  the  soil 
for  the  farms  involved  and  other  relevant  factors.  No  farm 
from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been 
transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  rice 
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as  a  new  farm  witliiji  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the 
date  of  such  exchange. 

“  (i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall 
apply  only  to  upland  cotton.” 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  surrender 
of  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  liistory  applicable  to  acre¬ 
age  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  under  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program.  No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
maining  acreage  allotment  on  the  fann  shall  he  planted  for 
the  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  fajm  which  all  or  part 
of  the  allotment  has  been  surrendered.  Any  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  or  acreage  history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the  fore¬ 
going  authority  shall  be  held  in  reserve  in  establishing 
future  national.  State,  county,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  bases.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  increase  by 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  the  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
payments  to  be  made  to  producers  under  such  program  whoi 
surrender  cotton  acreage  and  allotment  history  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  funds  for  effectuating  payment  to 
producers. 
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TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  ‘Svill  be  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“  (d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  haiwest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969,  and  fann  marketing  quotas  shall 
not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 
Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 
national  yield  and  expected  imderplantings  (acreage  other 
than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of 
faiTn  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 
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1  equal  to  tlie  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 

2  mai’ketmg  year  for  such  crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing 

3  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 

4  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 

5  may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment 

6  as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 

7  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

8  (3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 

9  as  follows: 

10  ‘‘  (a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of 

11  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 

12  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  re- 
18  seiwe  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by 
11  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
1^  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the 
10  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section 
1'^  335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
18  tary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
1^  each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rota- 

80  tion  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because 

81  of  loss  of  historj",  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve 
88  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary 
88  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to 
81  the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (1))  of  this 
8^  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  addi- 
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tioiial  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas 
coming  into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made 
available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  acres  as  detennined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States 
to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allot¬ 
ments  on  old  wheat  faims  (that  is,  fanns  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the 
allotment  is  established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the 
average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  allot¬ 
ment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 
county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 
any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  avail¬ 
able  therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportiomnent  from  the 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where 
wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an 
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alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient 
farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment  of  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve.  For  the 
purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
the  faim  shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland 
subsequent  to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

‘‘(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  re¬ 
serve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion¬ 
ment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the 
State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment 
in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  the  increased  acre¬ 
age  in  the  county  alloted  for  1965  pursuant  to  section  335, 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base 
for  each  county,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop 
rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  fann  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subsequent  year  shall  he  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted. 
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plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c),  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and 
any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been 
planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  3^ears  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  immediate^  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided.  For  pur}3oses  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  vear  may  be  adjusted  to 
reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on 
the  farm  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment ; 
Provided,  That  (i)  for  puiq^oses  of  computing  the  1966 
allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  by  7  per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
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1  puting  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment 

2  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be 

3  decreased  hy  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  pre- 
d  ceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a 

5  voluntary  division  program  nor  a  certificate  program  was 

6  in  effect  and  there  was  noncompliance  with  the  fann  acreage 

7  allotment  for  such  year;  (hi)  for  purposes  of  clause 

8  (ii) ,  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  farm  market- 

9  ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted 

10  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 

11  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 

12  quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  he  considered  in  compliance  with 

13  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so 

14  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 

15  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed 

16  after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 

17  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 

18  hy  7  per  centum;  and  (iv)  for  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and 

19  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  detennines  that  the  reduction  in  the 

20  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 

21  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop-rotation  practices, 

22  he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  deter- 

23  mines  to  he  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 

24  to  such  producers.” 

25  (6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 
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(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  language  ‘‘except  as  prescribed  in  the 
provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years.”  ^ 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence  “20 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “fifteen 
acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  { 

“The  Secretary  may  pennit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax, 

if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
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be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops :  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 
otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.’^ 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for 
such  year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  IJnited  States,  but  the  amount  of  wheat 
included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  miUion  bushels,  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  he  estimates  will  be  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar 
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as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this 
subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for 
such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which  the 
national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  which  will 
not  be  in  comphance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by 
processors  as  a  result  of  the  appfication  of  the  five  hundred 
million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  mar¬ 
keting  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  nmnber  of  acres 
in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected 
farm  3field,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘'normal  yield  of  wheat 
for  the  farm  as  detennined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 
“projected  farm  peld”. 
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Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  sec¬ 
tion  379d(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for 
donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  hy 
the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  donation,  and 
wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  exported  beginning 
July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 
July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1, 
1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or  consiunption 
at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  ban-els  for  aging  except  that  upon 
the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pnr- 
chase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 
be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for 
sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond, 
or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379  (d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
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word  ‘‘flour”  the  foUowmg:  “  (excluding  flour  clears  not  used 
for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  sixty  days 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such 
sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
recpiire  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar¬ 
keting  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 
food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even 
though  the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for 
sale  or  consumption  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after 
“Sec.  379g”  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 
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1  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 

2  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 

3  into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such 

4  prices,  and  under  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 

5  may  by  regulation  provide.  An}^  such  certificate  shall  he 

6  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

7  Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 

8  follows : 

9  (1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

10  striking  out  ‘A964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar 

11  3^ears  1964  through  1969”. 

12  (2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

13  striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  har- 
11  vest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substitutmg  “with  re¬ 
lb  spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 

16  1965  through  1969”. 

17  (3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 

18  1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1969”. 

19  Sec.  506.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  sec- 

20  tion  107  of  the  Agiacultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 

21  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

22  “Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 

23  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

24  ( 1 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accom- 
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panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Seo- 
retaiy  determines  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is 
not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section 
101. 

(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators. 

"(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i) 
does  not  knovmigly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
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ment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  com¬ 
plies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  market¬ 
ing  excess  is  dehvered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  apphcable  regulations  to  avoid  or  post¬ 
pone  payment  of  the  penalty,  hut  the  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c  (b) ,  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  sup¬ 
port  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘‘national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less  an 
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acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  'with  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  3Tar  1966,  section  379c  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  hy  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows : 
“The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  among  producers  on  the  fann  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.”,  and  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  he 
deemed  to  he  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  509.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  hy  inserting  “(A)” 
after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

“(B)  Trojected  national  ^dekr  as  applied  to  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  he  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of 
the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc¬ 
tion  practices.” 
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I (2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs : 

( J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  determmed  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five  cal¬ 
endar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
])rojected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 
such  crop,  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  is  determmed,  adjusted  for  abnonnal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  fami  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E) 
of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  196G  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth 
sentence  the  words  “nomial  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  faiTii”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 
“projected  farm  yield”. 
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(b)  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  inserting  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who”,  wherever  it 
appears,  the  word  “knovdngly”. 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  ^ 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  ‘formal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
times  such  number  of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres.” 

(b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  { 

to  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  512.  In  establishing  teims  and  conditions  for  per¬ 
mitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  the 
Secretaiy  may  take  into  account  the  number  of  feed  units 
per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per 
acre  of  oats  and  rye. 

Sec.  513.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning 
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with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1964, 
by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

‘‘(e)  I!^^otwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  compty 
fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  under  this  subtitle.” 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 
Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal.  i 
Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs, 
assisting  farmers  in  tummg  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses, 
promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s 
soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources,  estab¬ 
lishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural 
beauty,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969  under  which  agreements  would  be  en¬ 
tered  into  with  producers  as  heremafter  provided  for  periods 
of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with 
respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  five-year 
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period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless 
the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner:  Provided,  That 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  has 
once  lieen  entered  into  under  this  section. 

(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert  from  pro¬ 
duction  all  of  one  or  more  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary ;  ^ 

( 2 )  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  fann  regulaidy  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (here¬ 
inafter  called  “designated  acreage”)  and  maintain  for  the 
agreement  period  practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil, 
water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re¬ 
sources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  (3)  to  maintain  in  conserving  ( 
crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree¬ 
ment  period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or 
uses;  (4)  not  to  haiwest  any  crop  from  or  giaze  the  des¬ 
ignated  acreage  during  the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  after  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  or 
harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  haiwesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 
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1  other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  har- 

2  vesting  subject  to  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the  rate  of 

3  payment;  and  (5)  to  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 

4  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the 

5  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such  measures  as  the 

6  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated 

7  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

8  (c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretar}^  shall  (1) 

9  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the 
19  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  of  estabhshing 

11  and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses  on  the  desig- 

12  nated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
12  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 
11  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
15  agricultural  conser^^ation  program;  and  (2)  make  an  annual 
19  adjustment  paym.ent  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the 

11  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  detei  mines 

12  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  obligations 

19  undertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or  rates  of  annual 

20  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder  shall  be  in- 

21  creased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  he 

22  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 

23  of  the  use  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further 

24  agrees  to  permit,  without  other  compensation,  access  to  such 

25  acreage  by  the  general  public,  during  the  agreement  period. 
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for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  appli¬ 
cable  State  and  Federal  regidations.  The  Secretary  may 
make  the  annual  adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the 
agreement  period  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such 
installments  as  he  determines  to  he  desirable:  Provided,  That 
for  each  year  any  annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in 
advance  of  perfoiTnance,  the  annual  adjustment  })ayment 
shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The  Secretaiy  may  pro-  ^ 
vide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such 
action  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration 
of  the  program,  use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  de¬ 
termining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  agreements. 

The  total  acreage  placed  under  agreement  in  any  county 
shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage  ^ 
in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the  crops  or  types  of  crops 
which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  estimated  value  may 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or  individ¬ 
ual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
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(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with 
a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  termination  would  he  in  the 
public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree¬ 
ments  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  de¬ 
sirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation 
of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applicable 
to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  under  the 
program  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 
limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees 
established  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 
permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  progTam 
to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 
wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or 
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water  pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
and  at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agreements  entered 
into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretar}^  determines  that 
the  purposes  of  the  program  will  he  accomplished  h^^  such 
action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 
with  State  and  local  govenimental  agencies  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  ^ 
conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational 
resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  tenns  and 
conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  ae-ree- 

o 

ments  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  such  action. 

(k)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities, 
services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  ( 
Corporation  in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  including  payment  of  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program, 
including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 

to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(l)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  pay¬ 
ment  or  compensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  dis- 
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appears  before  receiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or 
is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  re¬ 
quired  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation  shall, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in 
all  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  of  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle 

TITLE  VII~MISOELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascertaining,  by 
measurement  the  acreage  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by 
measurement  or  otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on 
farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  compliance  under  any  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  acreage 
of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shall  be  ascertained  prior  to 
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harvest,  and,  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  the  Secretary, 
under  such  teims  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes,  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the 
program.” 

Sec.  702.  Section  374  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 

(i)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  ‘‘1962,  1963, 
1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting  “1962  through  1969”  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  “1964  or 
1965”  and  inserting  “a  1964  through  1969”. 

Sec.  704.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1957  (Public  Law  ( 
85-127),  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

^-Sec.  Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  shall  make 
a  study  of  the  parity  income  position  of  fanners  and  j-eport 
thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  The 
report  sliall  include  a  recommended  formula  for  determinino- 
parity  income. 
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HOUSE 


14.  MILITARY  CX)NSTRUCTION  APPROPRIAHON  BILL,  1966.  Passed  without  amendment 

biLl,  H.  R.  10323,  which  includes  funds  to  repay  CCC  for  certain  family  hj 
projects,  pp.  19118-34 

15.  STO<IKPi£e.  The  Armed  Services  committee  reported  without  amendment  9544, 

to  autho^ze  the  disposal,  without  regard  to  the  prescribed  six-mo  waiting 

period,  oK approximately  620,000  tons  of  natural  rubber  from  the  n  nal 

stockpile  (X-  Rept.  767).  pp.  19185-6 


16.  PERSONNEL,  The\Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  report  I  without 
amendment  H.  R,^165,  to  repeal  5  U.S.C.  33,  which  gives  deo^  :ment  heads 
discretion  as  to\hether  to  appoint  women  (H.  Rept.  772). 


) 


19186 


17.  PEACE  CORPS,  AgreedXp  the  conference  report  on  S.  2054 /^to  authorize 
appropriations  for  Pea^e  Corps,  pp.  19117-8 

^18.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee  "Granted  an 
_ open  rule... on  H.  R.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill."  p.  D771 _ 

Rep.  Resnick  criticized  'kh®^  "desperate  form  lobbying  by  leaders  of  the 

banking  industry"  against  thk  farm  bill,  parti^larly  the  provision  which 
would  raise  the  domestic  pricXpf  wheat.  pp./l9146-7 

Rep,  Curtis  criticized  a  spe^h  made  by  ^cretary  Freeman  before  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  anXinserted/an  article,  "Sowing  Economic 
Nonsense,"  critical  of  Secretary  pWeman^  letter  to  New  York's  First 
National  Bank  concerning  its  newsleXer/on  wheat  processing  tax.  pp.  19158-9 
Rep,  Dwyer  criticized  the  farm  bilVand  inserted  an  article,  "Johnson 
Retreat  on  Farm  Pol icy- -Consumer  Pay^TOr  It."  pp.  19163-4 

19.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  States  that  the  Science  and  Astro¬ 
nautics  Committee  "ordered  repor^fed  favora^y  to  the  House  H.  R.  10329  (a 
clean  bill  introduced) ,  to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall 
conduct  a  program  of  investig/^ion,  research, ^nd  survey  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  adopt by  the  U.  S.  of\he  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures. "  p.  D771 


20.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Re/.  Curtis  commended  the  Joints.  Economic  Committee  print, 
"The  Balance  of  PaymeXs  Statistics  of  the  United  StX®®»"  added  some 
additional  thoughts  c^x  his  own  "on  the  semantic  difficulties  involved  in 
balance-of-paymentXaccounting."  pp.  19157-8 

21.  MINIMUM  WAGE.  R^.  Nelsen  criticized  the  bill  to  raise  theNniniinum  wage 
stating  that  it?  would  not  be  good  for  rural  America  and  ins^bed  excerpts 
of  letters  of/protest,  pp.  19161-3 


22.  DAYLIGHT  S^ 
pending 


fING  TIME.  Rep.  Resnick  urged  immediate  considerationNof  bills 
establish  a  uniformity  of  daylight  saving  time.  p.  19165 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


ITE^VETO,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Bennett  supporting  his  proposed 
r^i^solution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
individual  items  in  appropriation  bills,  pp,  A4423-4 


4- 


24. 


E^CATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Curtis  inserting  his  speech  discussing 
trte  role  of  Federal  assistance  in  education  and  suggesting  tax  reforms  in 
corUj^ection  with  the  financing  of  education,  pp.  A4426-8 


25, 


FOREIGN\AID,  Rep.  Fraser  inserted  two  articles  describing  the  growth  of  credit 
unions  md  saving  and  loan  associations  in  the  developing  nations  under 
encourag^ent  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  p.  A4429 


Rep.  Hansen,  Wash. ,  inserted  comments  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development \)n  a  letter  from  Congressman  Passman  dealing  with  funds  for 
foreign  aid.  \pp.  A4435-6 


26.  WATER  SUPPLY,  Re^Ju  Callan  inserted  an  article  urging  more  effective  use  of 
water  as  the  dema^s  on  the  fresh  water  supply  increases,  p^  A4429 


27. 


SOYBEANS.  Rep.  Gathii^s  inserted  an  article  consisting  of  an  interview  with 
Hays  Sullivan,  president  of  the  American  Soybean  Association,  and  outlining 
the  importance  of  soybe^s  to  the  agricultural  economy,  pp.  A4433-4 


28.  LEGISLATIVE  LAISON.  Extens^n  of  remarks  of  Rep.  O'Neill,  Mass.,  commending 
and  inserting  an  article  re^gnizing  the  "outstanding  achievement"  of 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  the  Preside^ 's  Special  Assistant  for  Congressional 
Relations,  p.  A4439 


C 


29, 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  rem^ks  of  Rep.  Moss  urging  defeat  of  bills 
which  would  remove  utilities  not  "^rectly  "connected"  with  an  interstate 
power  network  from  FPC  rate  regulati^s  ahd  inserting  an  article  on  this 
subject,  pp.  A4443-4 


30.  MINIMUM  WAGE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rej 
proposed  bill  to  establish  a  minimuth  wage 
article,  "Boon  and  Bane."  p.  A44^4 


Cooley  expressing  concern  over  the 
Eor  farmworkers  and  inserting 


31.  NATURAL  BEAUTY,  Rep.  Sikes  inseicted  an  article\"A  Forester  Looks  At  Roadside 


Beautification  Drive."  p.  A4447 


^BILLS  INTRODUCED 


32. 


PROPERTY.  S.  2378  by  Rep'.  McClellan,  to  amend  sectionN202(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949;  to  GoNjernment  Operations 
Committee,  Remarks  author  pp.  19011-2 


33.  RESEARCH  ANIMALS,  /k.  R.  10355  by  Rep.  Randall,  to  provide  fixr  the  best  care, 
welfare,  and  sa^dguards  against  suffering  for  certain  animal^used  for 
scientific  purpbses  without  impeding  necessary  research;  to  Inl5^ersta|:8  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


34.  LOANS,  H.  10356  by  Rep.  Roberts,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmd^s  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricultur^to  make 
or  insure  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corporations  apt 
operated  for  profit  with  respect  to  water  supply,  water  systems,  and  w^te 
disposal  systems  serving  rural  areas  and  to  make  grants  to  aid  in  rural 
coi^unity  development  planning  and  in  connection  with  the  construction  of^such 
community  facilities,  to  increase  the  annual  aggregate  of  insured  loans  theVp- 
under,  to  Agriculture  Committee. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committed  cleared  farm  bill.  House  debated  public  works- 
economic  development  bill.  Hoyse  committee  voted  to  report  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
recreation  area  bill  and  billyxo  expand  various  FHA  loan  aiXhorities.  Senate  passed 
bill  to  establish  DepartmentAof  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Sen.  McGovern 
criticized  cargo  shipping  i^strictions  on  sales  of  wheat  to  Ruasia.  Rep.  Martin 
inserted  article  criticiaang  food  for  peace  program.  Rep.  Mattl^ws  introduced  and 
discussed  bill  to  amend/acreage-poundage  quotas  for  tobacco. 

 HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
the  farm  bill.  tLr  1-91:8^ 


2.  LABOR-HEVj/APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Conferees  were  appointed  cn  this  bill^.R.  7765 

(p.  191o9) .  Senate  conferees  have  already  been  appointed,  \ 

3.  PUByrc  WORKS;  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  Began  debate  on  S.  1648,  the  proposeXPub 

li^Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  pp.  19190-239,  19242-3  \ 


ECREATION.  The  “Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted 
port  (but  did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  10330,  to  provide  for  the  estabyishr 
of  the  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  National  Recreation  Area,  W.  Va. ;  S.  /l764,^ 
to  ^thorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
Uint^ational  Forest,  Utah,  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  8344  and  H.  R.  9161;  andyfl.R. 
10366, clean  bill,  to  establish  the  Mount  Rogers  National  Recreatioir  Area 
fferson  National  Forest,  Va, ,  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  316.  p.  D7Z 


in  the 


FORESTRY;  PKC^ERTY,  The  “Daily  Digest  states  that  the  Agricultur^Commlttee 
voted  to  repi^t  (but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendment  S.  /i689,  to 
authorize  the  '^cretary  of  Agriculture  to  hire  or  rent  property  from  employees 
of  the  Forest  sWvice  for  the  use  of  that  Service. 


6.  LOANS.  The  “Daily  higest“  states  that  the  Agriculture  ConnMliitec  voted  to  report 
(but  did  not  actually  report  with  amendment  H.  R.  10232,^  amend  the  Consol-' 
idated  Farmers  Home  A^inistration  Act  of  1961  to  autho^ze  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  orNinsure  loans  to  public  or  quasi/public  agencies  and 
corporations  not  operated,  for  profit  with  respect  to /Water  supply,  water 
systems .  and  waste  disposal  systems  serving  rural  a^as  and  to  make  grants  td 
aid  in  rural  community  develLopment  planning  and  iu^  connection  with  the  con 
struction  of  such  community  ^cilities,  and  to  ipfcrease  the  annual  aggregate  of 
insured  loans  thereunder.  pp\d777 


7.  MARKETING  ORDERS.  The  “Daily  Digest"  states  t^at  the  Agriculture  Committee 
voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actuary  repori^  H.  R.  10206,  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  AcKof  1^7  (re  marketing  orders  for  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables)  in  lieu  of  H.  K.  ^209.  p.  D777 


8.  ANIMALS;  RESEARCH.  The  “Daily  Digest'Vs^tes  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 

ordered  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  livestock  and  Feed  Grains"  H.  R.  9743, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ^  regulate  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  int^ded  to  be\ised  for  purposes  of  research  or 
experimentation."  p.  D777  ^  ^ 


9,  WATERSHEDS.  The  “Daily  Diges^  states  that  Agriculture  Committee  approved  pla- 
for  works  of  improvement  onythe  following  watersheds:  Upper  Crooked  Creek, 
Ark.;  Haney  Creek,  Ark.;  syffalo  Creek,  Ohio;  Crook^  Creek,  Ala.;  Muddy  Fork 
of  Silver  Creek,  Ind. ;  Thomas  Lodema,  N.  Dak.;  A^npink  Creek,  N.  J.; 
Mills  Creek,  Fla.;  Turkey  Creek,  Iowa;  Mitchell  Swamp-Peasant  Meadow  Branch, 
S.  C. ;  Willis  River,  Vat.;  Cub  Creek,  Nebr. ;  Lakin,  Kans\  Standing  Pine  Creek, 
Miss.;  and  Fishing  C^k,  S.  C.  p.  D777 


10.  PERSONNEL;  RETIREME>iT.  Rep.  William  D.  Ford  spoke  in  favor  oX  H.  R.  8469,  "to 


provide  equitably  and  desperately  needed  inci'eases  in  the  anni 
civil  service  retirees  and  their  survivors."  p.  19249 


.ties  of  Federal 


11.  COMMITTEE  EMHy)YEES.  Received  from  the  various  committees  reports 

positions  aj/d  salaries  of  employees  during  the  fir-St  six  months  of  \965. 


pp.  19252-/0 


12.  TARIFF,  /deceived  from  Treasury  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  ^  1930 
to  auMorize  the  collection  of  user  charges,  and  to  permit  any  charges  fc^ 
customs  services  to  be  collected  on  a  flat  fee  basis;  to  Ways  and  Means 
Com/ittee.  p.  19260 


1-3 •  Vf/^ER  SUPPLY.  Rep.  Celler  inserted  the  President's  remarks  before  the  Water 
aergency  Conference  at  the  White  House,  pp.  19247-9 
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CONSIDEKATION  OF  H.R.  9811 


August  11,  1965. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Young,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  512] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  512,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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89thCONGKESS 
1st  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  141 

H.  RES.  512 


[Report  No.  777] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  11, 1965 

Mr.  Young,  from  the  Committee  on  Eules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 

5  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate 

6  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses, 

7  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 

8  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 

9  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 

10  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be 

11  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 

12  ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 


V 


2 


1  bill  shall  l)e  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule 

2  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 

3  sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 

4  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 

5  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 

6  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

7  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  _Muse  debated  farm  bill./  Cooley  inserted  proposed  wheat  as\d  cotton 
amendments.  yConfexee 8  agreed  to  file  report  on  foreign  aid  authorizatioiKbill . 

Rep.  S el dg^n  inserted  President's  speech  proposing  elimination  of  import  fee\^  Latin 
Americaii^ugar.  Rep.  Cooley  introduced  Sugar  bill.  Senate  debated  bill  to  CT^and 
popep^y  program.  Sen.  Young,  N.  Dak. ,  inserted  article  critical  of  shipping 
res^ictions  on  wheat.  Sen.  Dirksen  discussed  U.  S.  opportunity  for  expansion 
iat  exports.  Sen.  Brewster  urged  continuation  of  milk  indemnity  program. 


\ 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill  (pp.  19932-78,  20024- 
5).  Rep.  Cooley  stated  that  he  intended  to  propose  an  amendment  on  wheat  to 
provide  that  CCC  shall  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  required  for  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  products 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel  (p.  19934).  Rep.  Cooley  inserted  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  to  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  and  an  explanatory 


Statement  stating  that  the  amendments:  v 

Would  permit  the  transfer  of  released  acreage  across  county  lines  within 
the  State,  as  is  permitted  under  present  law. 

Would  permit  the  planting  of  unlimited  acreage  to  cotton  while  foregoing 
program  benefits  only  on  farms  which  had  an  acreage  allotment  for  1965  and 
which  were  operated  by  the  same  farm  operator  or  his  heir.  An  operator  who 
chose  to  overplant  his  acreage  allotment  on  one  farm  could  not  participate  in 
the  program  on  any  other  farm  in  which  be  had  a  controlling  or  substantial 
interest. 

Provides  that  farmers  who  receive  reapportioned  acreage  would  receive  price 
support  payments  on  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  computed  without 
regard  to  reapportioned  acreage.  The  rate  of  price  support  payments  on  such 
domestic  acreage  allotment  would  reflect  pa3mients  for  diverted  acres.  Farmers 
would  continue  to  receive  9  cents  per  pound  in  1966  for  the  domestic  allotment 
portion  of  reapportioned  acres  but  would  not  receive  payment  for  diversion  of 
any  such  acres. 

Would  provide  that  a  cooperator  for  purposes  of  the  bill  would  only  have  to 
divert  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  before  any 
acreage  is  reapportioned  to  the  farm. 

Would  limit  the  applicability  of  section  405  of  the  bill  so  that  transfers  j 
could  be  approved  during  the  4-year  period  1966-69  but  transfers  so  approved  ^ 

could  continue  in  effect  beyond  such  period. 

Would  limit  the  total  cotton  allotment  which  may  be  transferred  by  sale  or 
lease  to  any  farm  to  an  acreage  not  to  exceed  100  acres  above  the  1965  farm 
acreage  allotment  excluding  acreage  r^apgiori^ioned.to  the:  f8.Tm.foitt.-J.9pS 
(pp.  19977-8),  


3. 


4. 


5. 


FOREIGN  AID.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  conferees  agreed  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  H.  R.  7750,  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  p. 

Rep.  Selden  inserted  the  President's  remarks  commending  the  Allianc^^or 
ress  on  its  fourth  anniversary  in  which  he  stated  be  was  propos^^g  to 
Congrfess  the  elimination  of  the  special  import  fee  on  sugar  "so  the  full 
price  wfl-l  go  to  the  Latin  American  producers,"  pp.  19978-^ 

Several  Representatives  commended  the  Alliance  for  Pro^r^s  on  its  fourth/> 
anniversary.  19993-20008,  20044-5  ■ 


DATA  PROCESSING.  The^Sovernment  Operations  Commj^fee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  4845,  to  provide  Ifer  the  economic  and  efficient  purphase,  lease, 
maintenance,  operation,  an^'^p^ili^ation  oiP''‘^tomatic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  by  Federal  agencies  (H.  80^><^  p.  20046 


SUGAR.  Received  from  this  DepariHtfIent''''>a  proposed  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  >yfl948;  to^^Agriculture  Committee,  p.  20046 


RECREATION.  Concurred,4:^  the  Senate  amendment's^  H.  R.  89,  to  authorize 
establishment  of  tjahDelaware  Water  Gap  NationaI''''Recreation  Area,  This  bill 
will  now  be  senjt^o  the  President,  p.  19921 

Rep.  Edmojard^n  inserted  the  report  of  the  Committee^>an  Recreation  and 
Wildlife  ^er^fthe  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  pr'HS990 


6.  EDUCATION,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consid^is^^on  of 
R.9567,  the  proposed  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  pp.  19938-2U846 


\ugust  17,  1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


19931 


le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  rwid  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  Mid  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  w£&  laid  on  the  table. 

I^NIJA  POPOVIC 

The  Clerk  ^ed  the  bill  (H.R.  2772) 
for  the  relief  ^Ksenija  Popovic. 

There  being  nW  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.\772 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  S^n^te  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  \^ited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigi^ation  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Ksenija  Popovic  inay  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  an  eligible  orphan  withln\he  meaning 
of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  theXAct,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  in  her  behalf  by  Mrs. 
John  Drlnkwater  Behan,  a  citizenVof  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  section  20^b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  irrs^hat 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  words  “upon 
approval  of”  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  “and”. 

On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  words  “of  the 
United  States,”  Insert  the  words  “may  be 
approved”. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R.  4137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jan  Rosclszewski  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  November  6,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ANTONIO  DE  OYARZABAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3337) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Antonio  de  Oyar- 
zabal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  3337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  301(a)  (7)  of  the  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Antonio 
de  Oyarzabal  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  during  all  the  time  she  was  residing  iry 
Spain  with  her  father,  the  Honorable  Jol 
Davis  Lodge,  while  he  was  United  States 
bassador  to  Spain. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^ossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tne  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motioi^^  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  tabl 


EMILIA  MAJ 

The  Clerk  called  tlMf'oill  (H.R.  3669) 
for  the  relief  of  EmilunVIajka. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  >^r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  this  bill  may 
be  passed  over/without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  gfi  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  yfas  no  objection. 

^DR.  JAN  ROSCISZEWSKI 

ie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4137) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jan  Rosciszewski. 


MRS.  CONCETTA  CIOPFI  CARSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2285) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Concetta  CioiH 
Carson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  2285 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
lerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  thj 
putooses  of  the  Immigration  and  National^ 
Act/Mrs.  Concetta  Cioffi  Carson  shall  be  h6d 
and  cSnsidered  to  have  been  lawfully  a^it- 
ted  to  T>he  United  States  for  permane^  resi¬ 
dence  ai^f  the  date  of  the  enactmen);  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  unless  the  ben/raciary  is 
entitled  to  Bare  under  chapter  55,/of  title  10 
of  the  Unit^  States  Code,  a  ^Itable  and 
proper  bond  or^ndertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Gener^  be  deposit^  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  orSJhe  Imigfgration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act. 

With  the  followtrii^ommittee  amend¬ 
ment: 

strike  out  all  aft^  the  Enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thenrof  the  flowing: 

“That,  notwiUlstanding  tKp  provision  of 
section  212  (a^)  of  the  Imia^atlon  and 
Nationality  Mrs.  Concetta  iCloffi  Carson 
may  be  iss^d  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  St^es  for  permanent  resld^ce  if  she 
is  foundi^o  be  otherwise  admlssab^  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  ProvidereV  That 
unles^ bhe  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  car\un- 
der ^napter  55  of  title  10  of  the  United  Swktes 
Co^fe,  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  imd^ 
piking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  b) 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  HONORABI 
FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  TO  ACCEJ 
AWARD  OP  OFFICER  IN  FRI 
NATIONAL  ORDER  OP  LEGIQN  OP 
HONOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H^.  10342) 
to  authorize  the  Honorable/FRANCES  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a  Membeiynf  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  a^pt  the  award 
of  Officer  in  the  Frencly  National  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Hono^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  f^ows; 

HR.  10342 

Be  it  enacted  A}y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ^ngress  assembled.  That  the 
Honorable  dances  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  a 
Member  oytiie  House  of  Representatives,  is 
authorized  to  accept  the  award  of  Officer  in 
the  Pre^h  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honoy  tendered  by  the  Government  of 
Fraryce,  together  with  any  decorations  and 
doouments  evidencing  this  award,  and  the 
cdnsent  of  Congress  is  hereby  expressly 
Ranted  for  this  purpose  as  required  under 
'section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
deliver  to  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bolton 
the  decorations  and  documents  evidencing 
such  award. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

ALEKSANDR  KAZNACHEEV 
Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  to  Private  Calen¬ 
dar  No.  188,  the  bill  (S.  582)  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Aleksandr  Kaznacheev. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Alek¬ 
sandr  Kaznacheev,  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  in  the  United  States 
August  16,  1959,  shall  be  held  to  be  in¬ 
cited  in  the  class  of  applicants  for  na- 
tui^ization  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  s^ion  313(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NationWity  Act,  as  such  class  is  specified  in 
section  \l3(c)  of  the  said  Act. 

The  bilWas  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  rlbad  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motioH,  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NIKOLAI' 


ITAMONOV 


DR.  FELIPE  V.  LAVAPIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R,  7357) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Felipe  V.  Lavapies. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tcK^turn  for  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  to  private  Calendar 
No.  194,  the  bill  (S.  149^  for  the  relief 
of  Nikolai  Artamonov. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdte.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th^entleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  folldS^s: 

S.  1498 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House\>f 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
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AmeH<ia  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Nikolai 
Artamohpv,  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
resldenceS^the  United  States  on  August  22, 
1959,  shall  TM  held  to  be  included  in  the 
class  of  appltsants  for  naturalization  ex¬ 
empted  from  the'pro visions  of  section  313(a) 
of  the  Immigratim^and  Nationality  Act  as 
such  class  is  specified,  in  section  313(c)  of 
the  said  Act.  N. 

The  bill  was  ordered  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  tiin«^d  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  xThis 
ends  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendars. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 


1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  512  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  512 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811) 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min¬ 
ute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  biU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso¬ 
lution  512  provides  an  open  rule  with  5 
hours  of  general  debate  on  H.R.  9811,  a 
bill  to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce 
surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution  also 
provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec¬ 
tions. 

Agi-iculture  has  advanced  on  a  broad 
front  during  recent  years.  The  down¬ 
trend  in  farm  income,  which  marked  the 
middle  and  late  1950’s  has  been  reversed. 
Farm  income  is  higher.  Grain  surpluses 
have  been  cut  dramatically.  Exports  of 
farm  products  are  at  record  levels.  More 
land  has  been  protected  for  posterity. 
Consumer  food  prices  have  been  reason¬ 
able.  Food  distribution  programs  have 
been  expanded. 


H.R.  9811  embraces  the  major  provi¬ 
sions  set  forth  as  follows: 

TITLE  I.  DAIHT 

The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  first  title  seeks  to  reduce 
surplus  milk  production  and  stabilize  the 
income  of  dairy  farmers  in  Federal  milk 
order  areas. 

TITLE  n.  WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  December  31,  1969.  A 
floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  is  set  on  wool 
price  supports. 

TITLE  m.  FEED  GRAINS 

This  title  continues  for  4  years  the 
provisions  of  the  present  feed  grains 
program  for  price-support  loans,  pur¬ 
chases,  and  in-kind  payments  to  program 
participants. 

TITLE  IV.  COTTON 

The  one-price  cotton  program,  where¬ 
in  American  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at 
the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign 
mills,  is  extended  for  4  years,  through 
1969,  with  modification. 

TITLE  V.  WHEAT 

This  title  authorizes  continuation  of 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  ' 
for  4  years  with  modifications  from  cur¬ 
rent  provisions  aimed  at  boosting  wheat 
farmers’  income  by  about  $150  million 
a  year,  reducing  Government  costs,  and 
providing  more  freedom  in  the  marketing 
system. 

TITLE  VI.  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Under  this  title  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  long-range 
contracts  with  farmers  calling  for  con¬ 
version  of  unneeded  cropland  into  vege¬ 
tative  cover,  water  storage  facilities,  or 
other  soil,  water,  wildlife,  or  forest  con¬ 
serving  uses. 

TITLE  vn.  MISCELLANEOUS 

’This  final  title  would : 

First.  Expand  a  system  of  farmer 
certification  of  compliance  with  the  acre¬ 
age  provisions  of  various  programs,  ex¬ 
cept  for  tobacco  and  peanuts.  It  would 
reduce  administrative  costs  in  operating 
acreage  programs. 

Second.  Extend  the  present  authority 
through  December  31,  1969,  for  growers 
to  lease  tobacco  allotments  to  other 
farmers. 

Third.  Make  permanent  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  “boiled  peanuts’’  in  the  definition 
of  peanuts  in  the  acreage  allotment, 
marketing  quota,  and  price-support  pror 
grams. 

Fourth.  Authorize  a  study  on  the 
parity  of  income  position  of  farmers,  to 
obtain  more  definitive  information  of  the 
true  income  status  of  farmers  relative  to 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  While 
parity  prices  and  the  parity  ratio  are  a 
useful  relative  guide  to  the  prices 
farmers  receive,  they  do  not  reflect 
farmers’  income  position  considering  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Government  income  supplements,  mort¬ 
gage  debt  ratio  to  income,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  farm 
income. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


August  17  y  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

’The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Adair 

[Roll  No.  240] 
Dyal 

Passman 

Andrews, 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Powell 

George  W. 

Harsha 

Reinecke 

Bolton 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Bonner 

Hollfield 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Karth 

Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah 

Kee 

Roybal 

Cabell 

King,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Cahill 

Kornegay 

Scott 

Carter 

Lindsay 

Teague,  Tex. 

Craley 

McCarthy 

Thomas 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Toll 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Mass. 

Utt 

Curtis 

Michel 

White,  Idaho 

Derwlnskl 

Miller 

WiUls 

Diggs 

Moeller 

Younger 

Downing 

Moorhead 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  382  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 
OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  by  a  few  brief  comments  with 
reference  to  some  of  the  lobbying  activi¬ 
ties  and  some  of  the  statements  and 
propaganda  that  have  been  put  out  by 
certain  individuals  and  organizations 
with  reference  to  this  farm  bill.  I  think 
there  have  been  some  of  the  most  vicious 
and  some  of  the  least  factual  statements 
put  out  by  the  milling  and  the  baking 
industries  that  it  has  ever  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  to  read  in  connectiqn  with  any 
piece  of  legislation. 

As  I  indicated  when  this  bill  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  propaganda  was  pure  poppy¬ 
cock  and  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill.  Because 
of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  milling 
and  baking  industry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  preparing  a  resolution  to  introduce 
calling  for  a  congressional  investigation 
of  the  milling  and  baking  industry  in 
this  country,  their  monopolistic  ten¬ 
dencies  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  anti¬ 
trust  violations  of  this  particular  indus¬ 
try  as  it  affects  every  American,  because 
it  does  deal  with  the  grocery  basket  of 
every  housewife  in  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  a 
select  committee  will  be  set  up,  or  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  an  appropriate  committee 
of  the  House  to  investigate  the  activities 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  giant  monopoly, 
out  to  feather  its  own  nest. 

I  might  cite  one  statistic  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  For  example,  I  note  that 
bread  today  is  selling  at  approximately 
30  cents  a  pound  in  the  city  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  same  amount  of  bread  is 
selling  for  approximately  18  cents  a 
pound  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  There  are 
many  other  factors  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  which  I  shall  not 
go  into  at  this  time.  But,  as  I  say,  I  am 
hopeful  and  shall  vigorously  urge  that 
such  an  investigation  will  be  held. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  512,  upon 
adoption,  will  provide  for  5  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
9811 — the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  It  is  an  open  rule  and  provides  for 
the  bill  to  be  read  by  titles.  Although 
the  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  indicated  that  there  is  considerable 
opposition  to  the  bill,  there  was  no  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  “rule”. 

There  were  various  requests  for  time 
for  the  general  debate — from  4  to  8 
hours.  The  main  concern  seemed  to 
center  aroimd  whether  or  not  suflacient 
time  would  be  permitted  to  discuss  the 
amendments  under  the  5 -minute  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  the  Rules  Committee  can 
do  nothing  about.  I  feel  certain,  and  I 
hope  I  am  correct,  in  stating  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Cooley]  will  exercise  his 
usual  fairness  in  being  certain  that  all 
are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

H.R.  9811  is  an  omnibus  farm  bill.  It 
attempts  to  cover  most  all  programs  in 
one  measure.  It  contains  several  titles 
as  follows: 

TITLE  I - DAIRY 

The  dairymen’s  base  plan  seeks  to  re¬ 
duce  surplus  milk  production  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  dairymen  to  main¬ 
tain  maximum  production  in  order  to 
preserve  individual  participation  in  the 
markets  for  milk.  Title  I  would  assign 
to  each  producer  in  a  milk  order  area  a 
fluid  milk  base,  enabling  him  to  receive  a 
higher  price  for  milk  consumed  in  fluid 
form  on  a  specified  part  of  his  produc¬ 
tion,  in  lieu  of  a  price  on  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  all  purposes.  This  title  was  not 
part  of  the  administration’s  original  bill. 

TITLE  II - WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  is  con¬ 
tinued  imtil  December  31,  1969.  A  floor 
of  77-percent  parity  is  set  on  price  sup¬ 
ports.  The  administration’s  proposal  to 
permit  a  system  of  graduated  payments 
to  producers  based  upon  levels  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  rejected  by  the  committee. 

imJE  m - FEED  GRAINS 

This  title  continues  until  December  31, 
1969,  the  present  support  program. 
Participants  who  divert  acreage  from 
feed  grains  to  conservation  uses  will 
receive  payments  in  kind,  as  in  the  past, 
based  on  a  percentage  of  price-support 
rates,  per-acre  yields,  and  acreage  di¬ 
verted. 

TITLE  rV - COTTON 

The  program  is  continued  until  De¬ 
cember  31, 1969.  It  is  the  same  one-price 
program  by  which  U.S.  mills  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  price  it  is  offered  to  foreign 
mills.  'There  are  a  number  of  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  program: 

First.  The  16-million-acre  national 
minimmn  allotment  is  continued,  but  a 
domestic  allotment  is  established  within 
this  figure,  to  be  less  than  65  percent  of 
each  farm  allotment. 

Second.  A  15-percent  reduction  in 
acreage  is  req,uired  of  each  participant. 


Third.  Anyone  may  stay  out  of  the 
program  and  plant  an  unlimited  amount, 
without  penalty. 

Fourth.  Loans  are  available  to  cooper¬ 
ators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  world  market  price. 

Fifth.  Payments  to  cooperators  will 
include  price  supports — 9  cents  a  pound 
in  1966 — and  payment  for  retirement  of 
acreage  at  50  percent  of  the  loan  rate  on 
the  projected  yield  of  acreage  retired. 

Sixth.  Acreage  retired  cannot  be  re¬ 
apportioned  to  other  farmers  outside  the 
county. 

Seventh.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  enter  into  contracts  permanently 
retiring  land. 

Eighth.  Sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreage 
is  permitted  in  a  county  if  producers 
vote  to  permit  it. 

Ninth.  An  exchange  of  cotton  and  rice 
allotments  is  permitted. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

The  voluntaiy  certificate  program  is 
continued  until  December  31,  1969,  with 
modifications.  A  price  support  at  or 
near  100  percent  of  parity  is  author¬ 
ized.  The  support  price  is  increased 
about  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  bushel,  ac¬ 
complished  by  higher  value  domestic 
certificates,  issued  to  producers  to  sup¬ 
plement  wheat  prices  which  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  domestic  wheat  users. 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  enter  into  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  calling  for  conversion  of  unneeded 
cropland  to  conservation  projects.  Pay¬ 
ments  would  be  at  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
1970,  40  million  acres  would  be  under 
such  contracts.  Whole  farms  could  be 
placed  under  such  contracts. 

TITLE  Vn - MISCELLANEOUS 

Four  major  areas  are  covered  by  this 
title: 

First.  The  system  of  farmer  certifica¬ 
tion  of  compliance  with  acreage  pro¬ 
grams,  except  for  tobacco  and  peanuts, 
is  expanded. 

Second.  Through  December  31,  1969, 
growers  of  tobacco  may  lease  tobacco 
allotments  to  other  farmers. 

Third.  The  exemption  of  “boiled  pea¬ 
nuts”  in  the  marketing  quota,  acreage 
allotment  program,  and  price-support 
program  is  made  permanent. 

Fourth.  A  study  of  farm  income  is  au¬ 
thorized. 

COST 

'The  total  cost  of  the  program  over  the 
next  4  years  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
is  estimated  at  between  $18  and  $19  bil¬ 
lion.  The  present  wheat  program  is 
costing  about  $1.47  billion  per  year,  in 
addition  to  the  costs  directly  assessed 
against  wheat  consumers  through  the 
operation  of  i^heat  certificates,  a  cost  of 
$625  million  per  year.  The  feed  grain 
program  costs  about  $1.5  billion  a  year. 
'The  average  cost  of  the  wool  program 
since  1960  has  been  $58  million.  The 
cropland  adjustment  program,  at  its 
peak  in  1970,  will  cost  about  $700  million 
per  year.  This  does  not  include  the  soil 
bank  program  costs,  estimated  at  $4.17 
billion,  and  the  conservation  reseiwe  pro¬ 
gram.  estimated  to  cost  about  $2.6  billion. 


The  1964  cotton  program  cost  $860  mil¬ 
lion;  the  estimated  cost  for  1965  is  $725 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  minority  re¬ 
port  signed  by  11  committee  members, 
additional  minority  views  signed  by  4 
members,  additional  views  by  1  member, 
and  separate  views  by  2  members  on  cot¬ 
ton.  My  comments  from  reading  the 
same,  and  listening  to  the  testimony  are 
as  follows : 

A  primary  objection  to  H.R.  9811  is  the 
failure  to  raise  the  CCC’s  release  price 
on  wheat.  An  amendment  was  offered  to 
this  end,  but  was  rejected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  a  vote  of  18  to  17.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  raise  the  resale  price  to  110 
percent  of  the  support  price.  Almost  all 
farm  organizations  favor  an  increase  in 
the  resale  price. 

The  present  wheat  program  with  some 
modifications  is  retained  for  another  4 
y»ars.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
set  the  (XJC  loan  level  at  $1.25  per  bushel. 
Farmers  who  comply  with  acreage  re¬ 
strictions  are  eligible  for  loans  and,  ad¬ 
ditionally  receive  75  cents  a  bushel  pay¬ 
ment  on  45  percent  of  normal  production 
and  30  cents  on  another  35  percent.  He 
receives  $2  a  bushel  on  45  percent  of  his 
normal  domestic  production  and  $1.55  on 
35  percent,  and  at  least  $1.25  on  the  re¬ 
maining.  H.R.  9811  proposes  to  raise 
the  level  of  support  on  domestic  wheat 
from  $2  to  $2.50.  This  would  require 
domestic  users  to  pay  approximately  50 
cents  to  57  cents  more  per  bushel.  This 
will  almost  certainly  require  a  1-  or  2- 
cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  This  is  manifestly  unfair  to  low- 
income  families,  the  very  group  that  uses 
proportionally  more  wheat  products  than 
other  income  groups.  On  top  of  every¬ 
thing  else,  U.S.  processors  and  consum¬ 
ers  will  be  required  to  pay  twice  as  much 
or  more  than  the  world  price. 

The  cotton  program  is  a  costly  failure, 
according  to  the  minority  views.  It  has 
not  lowered  Government  costs  nor 
brought  lower  consumer  prices.  The 
cost  actually  rose  by  $375  million  last 
year.  Department  of  Agriculture  offi¬ 
cials  admit  that  their  claims  for  lower 
consumer  prices  are  still  in  the  futme. 
During  the  last  year,  the  United  States 
suffered  a  20-percent  drop  in  cotton  ex¬ 
ports,  in  large  part  due  to  the  present 
program. 

The  language  of  the  title  on  cotton 
will  encourage  more  production  at  a  time 
when  the  surplus  is  near  a  record  high. 

The  minority  cite  as  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  behind  this  bill,  that 
there  are  two  different  and  opposed  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  cotton  title  relating  to  pro¬ 
duction.  On  one  hand  the  bill  encour¬ 
ages  the  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  who  cut  their 
present  allotments  from  15  to  35  percent. 
The  same  title  also  allows  any  cotton 
farmer  to  grow  all  he  wants  without  pen¬ 
alty  and  without  subsidy.  The  minority 
favor  moves  toward  a  free  market;  feel 
that  both  provisions  in  the  bill  are  bound 
to  result  in  a  loss  for  the  taxpayers. 

Finally,  as  to  the  feed  grains  program. 
Government  sales  policies  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  much  lower  prices  to  farmers 
t'i:.n  was  necessaiT.  Amendments  were 
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offered  and  defeated  in  committee  to 
prohibit  the  CCC  from  selling  surplus 
grains  for  less  than  105  percent  of  the 
loan  level.  Under  present  law  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  authority  to 
control  the  com  market.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  this  power  under  H.R.  9811. 
Testimony  showed  that  an  increase  in 
the  release  price  from  the  present  100 
percent  to  105  percent  would  improve 
corn  market  prices  by  an  estimated  7 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  comments 
for  what  they  may  be  worth,  are  that  for 
a  long  time  under  both  .Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  the  public 
has  been  waiting  for  an  end  to  the  sub- 
sidy-and-control  policies  that  have  made 
so  many  farmers  so  dependent  on  the 
Government.  New  hope  was  stirred  last 
January  when  President  Johnson,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  said  he  had 
instmcted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  find  “new  approaches”  to  the  farm 
problem. 

But  if  any  new  approaches  were  found, 
it  is  hard  to  find  them  in  H.R.  9811,  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  we  will  con¬ 
sider  today.  It  is  a  collection  of  the 
same  tired  formulas  which  have  failed 
to  solve  the  farm  problem  in  the  past  15 
years.  It  moves  no  closer  to  what  must 
be  agriculture’s  long-term  goal — control 
chiefly  by  the  market,  not  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Long  years  of  experience  should  have 
convinced  us  by  now  that  price  supports 
are  unnecessarily  costly  to  the  public  and 
do  little  to  help  the  small  farmer.  In 
1954,  for  example,  only  3  percent  of  farm 
income  was  from  Government  cash  pay¬ 
ments.  Last  year  the  figure  had  risen  to 
25  percent. 

Farmers,  themselves,  when  asked,  gen¬ 
erally  vote  for  less  reliance  on  Govern¬ 
ment  and  more  reliance  on  the  market. 
A  vote  to  defeat  the  bill  we  are  about  to 
consider,  H.R.  9811,  might  force,  at  last, 
the  new  approaches  to  the  farm  problem 
which  had  been  promised  for  so  long,  and 
which  some  of  us  still  hope  may  eventu¬ 
ally  come  about. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  start,  there  seems 
to  be  no  objection  to  the  rule,  but  con¬ 
siderable  objection  to  the  bill  itself.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  when  we  go 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  47,  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following:  “Sec.  514.  Section  379d  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  nev/  subsection : 

“(e)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  required  for  wheat  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  price  support  for 
wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 
exceeds  $2  per  bushel.’’ 

The  net  effect  of  that  is  to  do  away 
completely  with  any  argument  about  a 
so-called  bread  tax.  I  never  heard  more 
criticism  of  any  provision  in  any  bill 


than  has  been  leveled  against  this  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  the  price  the  millers 
must  pay  for  wheat,  in  our  effort  to  main¬ 
tain  something  near  a  fair  level  of  in¬ 
come  for  our  wheat  producers.  This  has 
been  called  a  bread  tax  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  going 
down  and  down  for  15  years,  and  bread 
prices  have  been  going  up  and  up  for  15 
years.  However,  there  apparently  is  no 
way  to  answer  the  bread  tax  argument 
that  will  draw  public  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  problems  we  are  trying  to 
solve  in  this  legislation.  We  have  made 
a  diligent  effort  to  do  that. 

In  introducing  this  amendment  I  am 
taking  a  consistent  position  because  an 
amendment  that  had  the  same  objective 
was  offered  in  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
which  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  of  17 
to  17. 

With  this  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  it  seems  to  me  that  the  entire  wheat 
bill  should  be  acceptable  to  everybody 
in  this  House. 

We  also  shall  propose  amendments  to 
the  cotton  section.  Those  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGEl,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  Their  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
the  cotton  section  and  to  remove  some 
objectionable  features. 

The  cotton  section  did  not  meet  with 
my  approval  when  it  came  out  of  the 
committee.  As  I  said,  the  wheat  part 
o^  the  bill  did  not  meet  with  my  ap¬ 
proval. 

After  all,  I  am  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  35  members,  and  I  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  to  give  us  an  open  rule 
so  the  House  could  work  its  will  on  these 
two  very  controversial  provisions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real 
objection  to  any  other  provision  in  this 
bill,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  shall  offer  and  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  Mr.  Poage  will  offer,  it 
seems  to  me  the  House  should  approve 
the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  congratulate  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  asking  the  Rules  Committee 
to  grant  an  open  rule  on  this  bill.  As  the 
gentleman  has  so  well  stated,  it  will  give 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  consider 
some  very  needed  amendments,  and  if 
the  bill  can  be  amended  as  proposed  it 
will  meet  with  more  general  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  as  well 
as  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  adopted,  and  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
thank  him  for  being  willing  to  offer  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  committee. 
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which  failed  by  a  vote  of  17  to  17,  which 
will  result  in  the  payments  to  the  wheat 
farmers  added  to  the  present  law  in  this 
bill  being  financed  from  the  Treasury  as 
will  be  done  in  the  cotton  and  wheat 
programs.  The  committee  put  the  tax 
on  the  consumer.  I  believe  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  make  this  a  much  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  bill,  and  our  colleagues  will  find 
it  more  acceptable  because  the  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  want  to  be  saddled  with 
this  50-cent  increase. 

Mr.  C(30LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  just  like  in  all 
fairness  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota,  I  stated  to  the 
House  the  net  result  of  this  amendment 
of  mine  would  be  just  what  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  your  amendment  would  have  been. 
But  there  is  a  difference  in  that  herein 
I  direct  the  CCC  to  pay  this  50  cents,  as 
in  all  programs  operated  through  that 
agency  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  recognize  that,  but  it  will 
still  come  from  the  General  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  it.  In  no  way  can 
it  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  so  that 
it  would  be  a  consumer  tax  or  a  process¬ 
ing  tax  or  anything  else  that  you  might 
want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  also  glad  that  we 
have  an  open  rule  because  I  think  there 
are  other  changes  that  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  this  rule  and  will  vote  for  its  adop¬ 
tion.  I  do,  however,  have  reservations 
about  and  objections  to  many  provisions 
of  the  omnibus  bill.  I  think  the  package 
approach  is  wrong.  We  should  have 
considered  these  various  sections  item  by 
item  in  separate  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
and  the  vice  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  were  most  fair 
in  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  and  in  the  final  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  form  which  the  bill  should 
take. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  many  of  the  objections 
will  be  met  by  some  of  the  amendments 
that  will  be  offered.  I  hope  the  House 
will  consider  favorably  amendments  to 
increase  the  release  price  not  only  of 
wheat  but  also  of  feed  grain.  The  De¬ 
partment  policy  has  worked  a  hardship 
on  the  Midwest  feed  grain  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  low  release  price  of  CCC 
stocks,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will 
consider  afhendments  that  will  correct 
this  inequity. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  take 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  came 
across  a  very  interesting  speech  delivered 
last  Friday  in  the  other  body.  It  was 
not  delivered  by  Senator  Dirksen  or  Sen¬ 
ator  Aiken  or  even  Senator  Ellender. 
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It  was  made  by  Senator  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son,  a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
few  brief  excerpts  from  that  speech. 
These  are  Senator  Clinton  Anderson’s 
words  and  this  speech  was  made  last 
Fi’iday : 

•  ♦  *  we  have  over  the  last  30  years  cre¬ 
ated  an  agricultural  program  which  had 
validity  at  the  outset,  but  has  since  blos¬ 
somed  Into  absurdity. 

Now  speaking  of  feed  grains,  he  says 
this: 

The  latest  estimate  I  have  seen  puts  the 
1965  cost  of  the  feed  grain  program  at  $1.6 
billion.  This  Is  roughly  $400  million  more 
than  In  1964.  Yet,  the  latest  crop  report 
Indicates  an  alltime  high  In  feed  grain  pro¬ 
duction — hardly  a  success  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  reducing  production  and  low¬ 
ering  Government  costs. 

Further,  Senator  Anderson  said: 

In  its  report  on  the  farm  bill,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  stated  that  the  feed 
grain  legislation  during  the  last  4  years  “has 
reduced  the  feed  grain  stocks  more  than  30 
million  tons  from  the  record  high  85-milllon- 
ton  level  at  the  end  of  1960  crop -marketing 
seasons.  It  has  kept  Government  costs  dovm 
from  what  they  would  have  been  if  the 
surplus  had  continued  to  rise.” 

This  was  the  House  committee  report. 
This  is  what  Senator  Anderson  says: 
But  that  was  written  before  the  crop  re¬ 
port  was  released.  The  Judgment  was 
premature. 

Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  about 
wheat: 

The  prospective  wheat  crop — second  high¬ 
est  on  record — Is  7  percent  greater  than  1964 
and  16  percent  above  the  average  of  years 
1959-63. 

Here  Senator  Anderson  is  talking 
about  cotton: 

Judging  from  current  cotton  production 
and  use  estimates,  the  carryover  of  cotton 
will  go  up — ^not  down. 

Much  has  been  said  lately  by  the  support¬ 
ers  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  resi>ect  to  how 
it  would  reduce  the  production  of  surpluses, 
cut  Government  cost,  and  maintain  farm 
income.  If  recent  history  is  any  criteria, 
it  will  fail  to  accomplish  its  stated  objectives. 
Furthermore,  it  would  promote  and  expand 
the  very  objectionable  philosophy  of  direct 
Government  pa3rments  to  farmers. 

The  normal  forces  of  the  market  system 
cannot  function  when  a  relative  low  loan 
rate  is  established  and  direct  payments  are 
employed.  Farmers  respond  to  the  total  in¬ 
centive,  not  Just  the  loan  rate.  The  crop 
report  dramatically  reflects  this  fact. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
now  before  the  House  extends  and  expands 
Government  direct  payments  to  farmers  as 
embodied  in  the  current  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  wheat  programs.  We  have  a  fairly  good 
measure  of  the  results  to  date.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  future  results  will 
be  any  better  than  what  we  have  seen  thus 
far. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  present  cotton 
program  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  claims  made 
for  it  at  the  time  of  its  passage  by  Congress 
last  year.  We  should  recall  that  its  pro¬ 
ponents  said  that,  under  the  program,  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  would  increase,  cost  to 
taxpayer  would  decline,  consume  prices  of 
cotton  goods  would  be  lowered,  and  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  manmade  fiber  use  would  be 
halted  and  farm  income  for  cotton  would 
be  maintained.  This  program  has  failed  on 
all  counts.  The  proposal  for  cotton  in  H.R. 
9811  also  will  fail  to  solve  cotton’s  problems. 


I  repeat,  my  colleagues,  these  remarks 
were  made  by  Senator  Clinton  Ander¬ 
son,  and  were  made  within  the  past  3 
days.  As  Members  will  recall.  Senator 
Anderson  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Truman  administration.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  greater  authority  in 
this  field  than  he. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  O’Neill!. 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  election  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  northern  cities,  and  particularly  the 
group  from  New  England,  always  op¬ 
posed  farm  legislation.  If  one  were  to 
examine  the  record,  one  would  find  the 
lone  voter  for  the  farm  program  in  those 
days  was  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House.  He  would  stand  alone. 

Since  the  time  of  President  Kennedy 
most  of  us  from  the  northern  cities  have 
supported  the  farm  bills.  When  the  last 
farm  bill  was  passed,  assistance  was 
given  to  our  textile  workers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Some  aid  was  given  in  the 
wool  program.  Some  assistance  was 
given  in  the  cotton  program. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
program  now,  but  there  is  a  “hooker” 
in  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  section  on 
wheat. 

I  do  not  intend,  as  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  this  year,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax 
on  diamonds,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
automobiles,  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
jewelry,  and  then  to  put  a  2-cent  tax 
on  bread  so  that  the  housewives  of 
America  will  be  irked  at  each  Member 
of  Congress. 

•  I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  which  will  wipe 
out  this  so-called  2-cent  bread  tax. 

I  should  like  to  have  that  spelled  out 
in  the  Record  at  this  time,  so  that  I,  for 
one,  can  go  along  with  the  farm  bill. 

Will  this  stabilize  the  price  of  bread, 
in  order  that  the  farmer  and  in  order 
that  the  baker  cannot  say  that  the  Con¬ 
gress’  in  any  way  has  put  an  added  bread 
tax  on  the  housewives  of  America? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  bakers  whl  have  no 
excuse  for  increasing  the  price  of  bread 
to  the  consumers  because  of  the  bill. 
With  the  amendment  which  I  will  offer, 
the  bill  wiU  direct  that  the  funds  be 
paid  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  50  cents  a  bushel.  It  will  be 
exactly  the  same  situation  we  have  now. 
The  bakers  will  have  no  right  to  squawk 
about  it.  They  ought  to  be  delighted. 
Certainly  the  housewives  should  be  de¬ 
lighted. 

Mr.  O’NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  spelling  that 
out  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  after  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  among  a  good  many  Members 
but  without  any  committee  action,  there 
has  been  an  informal  agreement  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  cotton  section 
which  I  believe  will  greatly  interest  those 
from  the  cotton  growing  areas  but  which 
wiU  probably  be  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
those  from  other  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  at  least 
a  substantial  number  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  feel  we  should  adopt 
two  amendments,  the  one  which  the 
chairman  just  discussed  and  the  one 
which  I  shall  proposed  to  the  cotton 
section. 

The  one  to  the  cotton  section  does  two 
things  in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to  all  sec¬ 
tions — the  western  section  and  the  east¬ 
ern  section.  It  will  eliminate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  plant  all  of  one’s  land  in  cotton 
unless  it  is  done  by  a  cotton  grower  with 
an  allotment.  As  the  bill  now  stands 
anybody  could  come  in  and  get  land  and 
plant  the  whole  place  in  cotton  provided 
he  does  not  take  any  Government  pay¬ 
ments.  This  amendment  will  limit  that 
right  to  those  who  now  have  cotton  allot¬ 
ments.  It  will  keep  a  lot  of  speculators 
out  of  the  program.  It  is  primarily  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  newer  western  areas. 

One  the  other  hand,  working  in  the 
eastern  area,  we  will  provide  for  the 
crossing  of  county  lines  by  the  released 
acres  and  allow  them  to  go  to  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  This  will  answer  the 
objections  of  a  great  many  of  the  cotton¬ 
growing  areas  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
belt. 

Then  we  will  provide  that  anyone  who 
receives  released  acres  will  only  have  to 
make  one  cut  in  acreage.  He  will  be 
required  to  retire  at  least  15  percent  of 
his  allotment  just  as  any  other  coop¬ 
erator.  He  will  have  to  make  a  cut  of 
15  percent  on  his  own  allotment,  for 
which  he  will  receive  the  same  pay  as 
any  other  cooperator  receives  and  he 
will  then  be  eligible  to  receive  released 
acres  and  grow  them  and  receive  pay¬ 
ment  at  the  low  rate.  This  support 
which  will  be  11.42  cents  on  the  domestic 
allotment  portion  and  9  cents  on  the 
portion  in  excess  of  65  percent  and  less 
than  85  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  other  phase  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  clarify  the  present 
provision  about  which  there  is  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  making  sales  and  leases  of  al¬ 
lotments.  A  sale  is  a  sale  and  if  made 
will  continue  forever,  but  we  give  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  sales  for  the  period  of 
4  years,  only.  There  is  a  provision  that 
a  grower  cannot  obtain  more  than  100 
acres  of  allotment  in  addition  to  his 
present  allotment  by  purchase  or  lease. 
These  amendments  do  not  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  give  us  a  perfect  program,  but  they 
greatly  improve  the  program.  I  am  not 
introducing  this  amendment  as  my  own 
but  as  agent  for  the  substantial  group 
who  have  studied  and  worked  on  this 
subject. 
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With  those  amendments  it  is  believed 
we  will  have  a  much  more  acceptable 
program  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  we  will  accept  these 
cotton  amendments,  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  you 
speak  of  the  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  released  acres  to  be  reap¬ 
portioned  across  county  lines,  do  you 
make  any  provision  for  the  pro  rata  pro¬ 
duction? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  we  do  as  to  all 
purchase  or  lease. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Or  take  into 
consideration  the  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  other 
words,  you  are  not  going  to  let  them  yield 
a  half -acre  production  allotment  to  an 
area  which  produces  a  bale-to-the-acre? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  If  you  are  trans¬ 
ferring  from  land  that  was  not  making 
but  half  a  bale  an  acre  to  an  area  where 
they  are  growing  a  bale  an  acre,  you 
would  have  to  buy  twice  as  many  acres 
in  the  low  producing  area  as  you  used  in 
the  high  producing  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  say 
“buy”? 

Mr.  POAGE.  When  I  say  “buy”  I 
mean  where  we  are  buying  or  leasing  be¬ 
cause  there  we  are  transferring  acres 
from  one  place  to  another.  You  would 
have  to  buy  twice  as  many  acres  if  you 
were  selling  low  producing  acres. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  that  this  occasion 
should  pass  without  noting  the  fact  that 
the  setting  for  our  deliberations  today 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  a  few 
days  ago  when  we  considered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  namely, 
the  bill  repealing  section  14(b).  Even 
though  at  that  time  we  were  involved  in 
the  field  of  Labor-Management  rela¬ 
tions,  as  interrelated  as  all  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  labor  and  management  are,  that 
bill  was  so  very  narrowly  and  carefully 
constricted  and  drawn  that  you  literally 
could  not  even  offer  a  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  amendment.  But  today  when 
we  are  considering  a  farm  bill,  imder  an 
open  rule — and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  an 
open  rule — we  have  wrapped  up  into  one 
great,  big  gaudy  package,  in  7  different 
titles,  every  single  commodity  loan  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  presently  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  And  I  would 
second  what  I  think  was  said  earlier  by 
one  of  the  other  speakers  that  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  proper  way  to  legislate. 

The  problems  of  the  farmer,  whom  I 
represent  in  Illinois,  the  feed  grain 
farmer  of  northwest  Illinois,  or  the  stock 
raisers,  are  not  the  problems  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  grower  in  the  Southeast  or  in  the 


Western  United  States.  The  idea  that 
we  have  to  legislate  on  the  basis  of — 
well,  I  do  not  like  the  cotton  part  of  the 
bill,  but  to  get  something  for  the  feed 
grain  producer,  or  to  get  something  for 
the  wheat  grower,  we  are  going  to  buy 
another  section  or  another  part  of  the 
bill  that  is  not  sound,  that  is  not  wise, 
and  we  do  not  like  it,  but  here  it  is,  the 
big  package,  so  we  have  got  to  take  it 
or  leave  it — that  is  what  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  today  imder  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  make  this 
comment,  that  those  of  us  on  the  Rules 
Committee  thought,  after  listening  for 
several  days  to  testimony  before  the 
committee,  that  we  knew  what  was  in 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  here  to¬ 
day  to  hear  the  discussion  under  the 
rule  because  apparently  we  did  not  know. 
And  when  I  read,  as  I  did  yesterday,  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  that  proposed 
changes,  dealing  largely  with  the  wheat 
and  cotton  programs,  have  been  worked 
out  in  secret  conferences  in  order  to  pla¬ 
cate  some  opponents,  I  am  now  privi¬ 
leged  to  share  the  secret  and  find  out 
just  what  kind  of  a  bill  it  is  that  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  was 
said  earlier  by  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league  on  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk],  when 
he  said  that  there  has  been  so  much  pop¬ 
pycock  about  a  bread  tax,  when  there 
has  been  so  much  in  the  nature  of  act¬ 
ual  fraudulent  misrepresentation,  that 
he  wants  a  resolution  to  investigate  the 
whole  baking  and  milling  industry,  that 
I  do  not  have  any  mills  in  my  district, 
I  do  not  have  any  baking  companies,  so 
I  would  suggest,  particularly  for  them, 
but  I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that 
not  all  of  the  bilge  has  been  on  one  side 
of  this  issue.  As  I  have  read  some  of  the 
intemperate  statements  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  some  of  the  remarks  he 
has  made,  I  wonder  if  we  could  couple 
under  that  resolution  a  suggestion  that 
we  investigate  some  of  his  activities,  and 
some  of  the  Federal  moneys  that  have 
been  used  to  lobby  for  this  farm  bill; 
money  out  of  the  IVeasury  of  the  United 
States  to  put  forward  his  pet  ideas  and 
notions;  because  I  think  the  resolution 
should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  spectrum. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  pop¬ 
pycock,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  admitted  0.7  cent  would  be  added 
to  the  price  of  the  pound  loaf  of  bread. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  0.7  cent  a 
pound  or  a  2-cent-a-loaf  bread  tax,  but 
that  is  what  this  bill  originally  included 
and  still  includes  as  it  stands  and  is  be¬ 
fore  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  that 
I  was  a  little  bit  disturbed  after  listening 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  when 
he  explained  the  amendment  which  he 
proposes  to  offer,  and  then  said  that  this, 
of  course,  would  satisfy  everybody,  that 
this  ought  to  take  care  of  any  and  all 
objections  to  this  bill.  Believe  me,  any¬ 
body  who  feels  that  way  has  not  read 
the  bill,  has  not  read  the  hearings,  and 
does  not  know  what  is  involved,  because 
it  is  far  more  than  a  bread  tax. 


To  be  sure,  the  principal  fire  has  been 
aimed  at  this  provision,  and  I  think  it 
was  a  bad  one.  But  there  are  many 
other  things  in  this  bill  that  are  bad. 
Let  me  quote  just  a  sentence  cr  two  from 
a  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
said  this: 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  we  must  move 
toward  a  market  price  system  rather  than 
reliance  on  Government-rigged  production 
controls  and  compensatory  payment  pro¬ 
grams.  A  Government  warehouse  is  not  a 
market. 

That  was  not  Ezra  Taft  Benson  who 
said  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  That  was  a 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  Truman  administration  who  now  sits 
in  the  other  body. 

And,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  when 
you  consider  that  we  have  spent  some¬ 
thing  like  $6.8  billion  under  the  feed 
grain  portion  of  this  program,  sure,  they 
have  reductions  in  the  tonnage  in  the 
CCC  stocks,  sure,  as  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  said,  they 
have  gone  from  85  million  tons  to  some¬ 
thing  like  50  million  tons.  But,  wait, 
let  us  look  at  the  price  we  have  paid 
and  let  us  consider  whether  or  not  that 
has  been  an  efficient  and  economical  way 
of  reducing  Government  surplus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  if  the  Members 
will  study  this  bill  and  the  hearings  as 
well  as  the  report  they  will  be  convinced 
that  in  addition  to  the  bread  tax,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill,  that  there  are  not  other 
sections  as  well  that  must  have  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  before 
we  can  support  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  . 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  like  every  time  one  of  these  farm 
bills  comes  to  the  floor  we  hear  a  great 
discussion  that  is  based  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  that  the  price  of  the  finished 
product  is  controlled  by  the  price  of  raw 
materials  covered  in  this  bill.  It  is  not 
so,  and  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you.  We 
heard  three  or  four  times  today  about  the 
bread  tax,  and  there  has  been  a  most  con¬ 
centrated  campaign  for  the  past  month 
claiming  the  bill  includes  a  bread  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  a  little  shopping 
over  the  weekend,  just  like  I  did  2 , years 
ago  when  this  bill  came  up,  except  that 
this  time  I  shopped  for  more  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shopped  for  some  price- 
supported  products  and  also  for  some 
that  are  not  price  supported,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  what  I  bought. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  corn- 
meal.  This  is  the  package  I  bought  2 
years  ago.  The  price  on  it  was  47 
cents.  I  bought  the  identical  brand  over 
the  weekend.  The  price  was  49  cents. 
That  is  5  pounds  of  cornmeal,  pure  corn- 
meal.  It  is  2  cents  higher  but  corn  prices 
to  farmers  have  not  increased. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bought  5  pounds  of  flour. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  5  pounds  of 
flour,  and  on  it  you  will  find  a  price  of  59 
cents.  These  are  price-supported  prod- 
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ucts.  Both  corn  and  wheat  are  what 
some  people  call  terribly  high  price 
supported  products  that  you  have  been 
hearing  about. 

Then,  in  addition  to  that,  I  bought  a 
loaf  of  bread  the  day  after  the  wheat 
referendiun  had  been  defeated  2  years 
ago.  It  was  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread, 
bought  in  Des  Moines — Colonial  bread — 
a  1-pound  loaf,  a  “big  old-fashioned,  en¬ 
riched,”  loaf  of  bread,  for  23  cents.  The 
tag  is  prominently  displayed  on  the  end 
of  the  wrapper. 

I  bought  another  identical  loaf  over 
the  weekend.  During  that  2  years,  there 
has  not  been  any  change  to  millers  in  the 
price  of  wheat. 

I  bought  a  loaf  of  bread  over  the  week¬ 
end  and,  you  know  what  the  price  was 
for  the  identical  bread?  Twenty-five 
cents.  The  price  is  prominently  dis¬ 
played  on  the  end.  This  will  prove  to 
you  that  you  cannot  be  guaranteed  by 
anything  either  in  or  out  of  this  bill  as 
to  what  the  price  of  bread  is  going  to  be 
2  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  about  all 
of  these  statistics  but  I  do  know  what  we 
pay  for  these  items  at  the  grocery  store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loaf  of  bread  was  2 
cents  higher  last  weekend  than  it  was  2 
years  ago.  Yet  there  has  not  been  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
miller. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  thought  that  I 
ought  to  look  at  some  other  articles,  and 
I  found  one  that  was  listed  at  69  cents. 
What  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  could 
sell  for  69  cents?  That  is  10  cents  higher 
than  flour  and  20  cents  higher  than  corn- 
meal.  It  is  40  percent  higher  than  corn- 
meal.  It  is  wild  birdseed,  5  pounds  for 
69  cents.  That  should  help  any  bird  to 
sing.  It  contains  wheat,  millet,  peanut 
centers,  some  buckwheat,  and  a  little  bit 
of  sunflower  seed.  You  have  not  heard 
of  the  Wheat  Users’  Council  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  price  of  birdseed,  contain¬ 
ing  wheat,  have  you?  There  it  is. 
Sixty-nine  cents  for  5  pounds  of  wild 
birdseed.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would 
be  if  it  were  tame  birdseed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  another  little 
package  and  it  is  a  multicolored  pack¬ 
age,  a  rather  attractive  blue,  red,  and 
white  package. 

Well,  this  little  5-pound  package  cost 
55  cents.  What  do  you  suppose  that 
would  be?  It  is  cat  litter.  Five  pounds 
for  55  cents.  It  costs  more  to  scratch 
like  a  cat  than  to  eat  hot  biscuits  or  corn- 
bread. 

There  is  another  little  item.  I  did  not 
want  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  so  I  thought  I  would 
go  to  Appalachia.  Here  it  is  charcoal. 
That  is  all  it  is,  charcoal,  5  pounds  for 
51  cents.  That  is  not  a  price-supported 
product  but  the  cost  of  5  pounds  for  51 
cents  and  that  is  more  than  the  cost  of  5 
pounds  of  cornmeal. 

Well,  you  know,  I  thought  we  ought  to 
get  down  to  earth,  so  I  bought  something 
that  was  69  cents  that  was  really  down 
to  earth  because  all  it  is — is  earth.  It 
is  “Green  Thumb”  potting  soil,  5  pounds 
for  69  cents;  cornmeal  was  49  cents  for 
5  pounds  but  if  you  want  the  plain  dirt,  5 
pounds  costs  you  69  cents.  Corn  is  not 
just  dirt  cheap,  it  is  cheaper  than  dirt. 


If  a  farmer  got  a  penny  out  of  that  bag 
of  dirt,  I  will  eat  all  of  the  turnpike  from 
here  to  Chicago. 

I  thought  I  should  see  what  is  going 
to  the  dogs,  so  I  bought  5  pounds  of  dog- 
food.  What  do  you  suppose  that  cost? 
Seventy-three  cents  for  Gaines  New  Dog 
Meal.  Seventy-three  cents — 50  percent 
more  than  it  costs  for  cornmeal.  It  cost 
more  for  dogfood  than  human  food  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  bill. 

You  have  not  heard  of  any  of  these 
protest  groups  protesting  the  price  of 
dog-food,  have  you?  Maybe  I  should 
form  one.  I  have  three  of  them — at 
least,  that  was  at  the  last  count. 

Then,  I  see  my  friends  from  Kentucky 
on  the  front  row,  I  figured  they  would 
be  there,  so  I  got  something  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  It  is  only  2%  pounds,  but  it  is 
89  cents — that  is  30  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  just  chunks  of  hickory  wood — 2% 
pounds  for  89  cents. 

I  thought  I  also  should  get  something 
produced  by  the  folks  in  New  Jersey.  I 
got  a  big  bargain  package  at  $1.15.  You 
know,  you  get  more  if  you  get  a  bigger 
family-size  package.  This  is  a  10-pound 
package  for  $1.15,  the  same  price  as 
flour,  and  it  is  17  percent  more  per  pound 
than  for  cornmeal. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  would  cost 
that  much?  I  had  to  wrap  some  plastic 
around  it.  You  will  know  why  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  It  is  a  nice  big  bargain  package.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  some  very  luscious  food 
to  cost  that  much!  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose,  it  is?  It  is  cow  manure.  It  is  just 
plain,  old  unadulterated  cow  manure.  A 
shopper  complains  about  80  cents  per 
gallon  for  milk  but  who  has  complained 
about  the  price  of  cow  manure? 

You  people  from  New  Jersey  have 
something  by  the  tail  here,  and  may  not 
know  it.  If  any  of  you  doubt  that  it  is 
the  real  McCoy,  take  a  whiff  of  it.  Surely 
no  one  from  New  Jersey  will  complain 
about,  for  instance,  the  price  of  com  or 
wheat  when  you  are  receiving  that  kind 
of  money  for  your  product.  This  leads 
me  to  ask  if  our  dairy  farmers  should  re¬ 
evaluate  which  end  of  their  production  is 
the  by-product.  In  view  of  this  price  for 
that  stuff  the  Republicans  tried  to  sell 
last  year  during  the  campaign,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  had  a  million-dollars  left 
over.  So,  while  eating  your  hot  biscuits 
on  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  next  win¬ 
ter,  and  complaining  about  the  price  of 
wheat  and  corn,  you  can  think  what  it 
would  be  like  if  you  could  just  afford  to 
be  a  cat,  if  you  could  like  like  a  dog,  or 
if  you  could  afford  to  be  a  canary  or  if 
you  could  really  live  high  on  the  hog,  and 
could  afford  10  pounds  of  manure. 

Anyway  this  should  prove  that  the 
price  one  pays  in  the  grocery  store  is  not 
controlled  by  the  price  of  the  raw  prod¬ 
uct  included  in  this  bill.  And  consumers’ 
councils  that  alleged  this  just  have  not 
been  shopping  lately. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  have  been  so  well  entertained  for  a 
few  minutes,  I  would  suggest  that  per¬ 


haps  we  ought  to  go  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  investigate  the  matter  if 
they  are  getting  such  healthy  prices  for 
the  products  that  we  saw  displayed  here. 

I  would  first  of  all  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  for  his  in¬ 
troductory  remarks  in  which  he  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  would 
have  an  open  rule.  He  referred  to  the 
fact  that  some  amendments  would  be 
offered  which  I  think  we  all  agree  will 
improve  the  bill.  I  would  feel  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  one  that  would  be  in  favor 
of  accepting  amendments  to  make  this  a 
better  bill. 

I  live  in  a  feed  grain  area  where  we 
are  livestock  farmers.  We  have  a  dairy 
herd  on  our  farm.  I  never  sell  any  grain, 
and  every  pound  of  grain  and  hay  that 
we  raise  we  feed  on  the  farm.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  feed  grain 
section  of  this  bill  and  the  daii-y  section. 
But  I  want  to  relate  a  little  history  of 
this  feed  grain  legislation  and  point  out 
that  at  the  time  the  first  feed  grain  bill 
was  presented  to  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
had  always  been  an  advocate  of  high 
supports,  to  our  amazement  came  in  with 
a  bill  setting  the  support  at  74  percent  of 
parity.  He  then  requested  the  author¬ 
ity  under  the  law  to  sell  CCC  surplus 
stocks  at  levels  below  the  support  prices, 
and  his  theory  was  that  with  this  club 
he  could  drive  the  farmers  into  that  pro¬ 
gram.  It  so  happens  that  some  of  us 
do  not  have  a  feed  grain  base  on  our 
farm  and  we  could  not  be  in  the  program 
if  we  wanted  to  be.  But  we  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  damage  done  under  such  a 
procedure.  - 1  do  hope  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  today,  the  committee  will  favorably 
consider  some  amendments  to  the  bill 
that  will  require  a  release  price  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  level — and  I  am  not  asking 
for  anjrthing  unreasonable — not  only  on 
wheat  but  also  on  feed  grains. 

The  thing  that  farmers  such  as  myself 
have  been  faced  with — ^I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about — is  the  fact  that  the 
corporation  farmer  that  everybody 
screams  about  can  go  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  he  can  buy  grain 
cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it.  He  can  feed 
cattle  in  a  huge  feed  lot  in  competition 
v/ith  me  and  can  make  money  because 
his  feed  is  bought  below  the  support 
price.  He  can  put  his  finished  product 
in  the  packing  plant  and  make  money 
while  I  have  my  costs  that  are  fixed  and 
cannot  compete  with  him.  This  has  been 
a  devastating  thing  to  the  Midwest.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  himself  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  what  I  say.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  stated  that  cheap  feed  means  cheap 
livestock,  and  yet  he  has  made  feed 
cheap  by  the  use  of  this  authority 
granted  to  him.  I  wish  to  further  point 
out  that  by  virtue  of  this  fact,  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  make  a  go  of  it  on 
the  family  farms  have  been  competing 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  increase  the  release  prices 
a  little  bit,  the  Government  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  and  we  will  be  better  off. 

The  Secretary  himself  since  last  fall 
has  changed  a  little  on  the  policy.  He 
has  allowed  some  fluctuation  in  the  mar- 
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ket  by  holding  CCC  stocks  at  about  105 
percent  of  loan  price.  He  has  been  more 
cautious  in  his  conduct  and  as  a  result 
prices  have  increase  a  little,  the  CCC 
has  acquired  less  stocks,  and  livestock 
prices  have  improved.  He  himself  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  what  I  say. 

I  believe  the  law  should  require  that 
the  Secretary  operate  in  that  manner  in 
the  future. 

I  believe  the  atmosphere  here  on  the 
floor  is  and  should  be  one  of  listening  to 
one  another  and  yielding  a  little  here 
and  there.  That  has  been  demonstrated 
by  what  our  good  chairman  said.  I  hope, 
as  we  go  through  our  deliberations,  we 
can  make  a  forward  step. 

I  would  fin-ther  urge  this  House  to 
think  about  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of 
our  colleague  in  the  other  body,  the  for¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  Agriculture  [Mr. 
Anderson]  who  has  been  one  of  the 
soundest  farm  advocates  over  a  period  of 
years  that  I  know  of.  In  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor  last  week.  Senator 
Anderson  offered  the  following  advice: 

Based  on  the  facts.  It  seems  to  me  Impera¬ 
tive  that  we  take  a  real  look  at  the  current 
and  proposed  price  support  and  adjustment 
program  for  agriculture.  We  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  out  billions  of  dollars  annually 
for  programs  that  are  aggravating  the  situa¬ 
tion  rather  than  solving  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  overproduction.  It  is  my  honest 
opinion  that  we  must  move  toward  a  market- 
price  system  rather  than  reliance  on  Govern¬ 
ment-rigged  production  controls  and 
compensatory  payment  programs.  A  Gov¬ 
ernment  warehouse  is  not  a  market. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  I  disagree 
most  heartily  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  his  statement  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  when  he  said,  ‘‘we  must  not  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  make  prices  so  high 
the  programs  become  unworkable.” 

I  would  point  out  that  in  1964  the 
parity  level  of  income  was  75  percent  of 
parity,  the  lowest  since  the  depression 
years.  It  is  too  low. 

Another  thing  I  shoxild  like  to  point 
out  to  our  good  chairman  is  that  I  hope 
the  colloquy  will  nail  down  and  clearly 
indicate  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
relative  to  the  assignment  of  a  base  to  a 
farm.  I  operate  440  acres.  Because  of  a 
rotation  practice  my  son  in  this  opera¬ 
tion  lost  his  base  in  the  year  1959-60  on 
160  acres  of  land  on  which  feed  grains 
had  been  raised  for  100  years.  To  this 
day,  he  does  not  have  a  single  base  acre. 
I  believe  that  is  because  of  arbitrary 
decisions  on  the  part  of  a  local  commit¬ 
tee,  but  I  believe  we  should  write  into 
plain  language  what  we  mean  and  what 
we  expect. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  pri¬ 
vately  about  this.  I  am  sure  he  will 
assist  in  getting  some  language  in  the  bill 
to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  quite  a  battle  has  raged  around 
the  country  over  whether  the  price  of 
bread  has  gone  up  in  the  past  year  or 
not;  that  is,  has  there  been  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  price  of  bread  resulting 
from  the  bread  tax  bill  the  Congress 
passed  a  year  ago?  Secretary  Freeman 
has  denied  that  bread  prices  are  up.  The 


statistics  of  his  own  department  indicate 
they  are  up.  The  argument  ought  to 
end  here  and  now.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  very  kindly  just  gave 
us  visible  proof  that  bread  prices  are  up. 
They  are  up  2  cents  a  loaf  over  last  year. 

As  we  consider  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in¬ 
dicated  he  will  offer,  to  provide  for  a 
general  revenue  financing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  50  cents  hike  in  certificate  value, 
let  us  remember  that  the  bread  tax  bill 
which  helped  to  force  up  the  price  of 
Neal  Smith’s  bread  will  stUl  be  in  effect 
whether  the  amendment  is  accepted  or 
not.  The  value  of  the  present  bread  tax, 
by  Secretary  Freeman’s  own  figures, 
comes  to  more  than  1  cent  for  each 
poimd  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  price  to  the  miller  has  not  increased 
one  penny  per  bushel  because  at  the  time 
the  certificate  cost  was  added,  the  market 
price  was  reduced  by  the  same  amount. 
‘The  price  to  the  miller  has  not  increased 
and  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  has 
not  been  caused  by  the  certificate  pro¬ 
vision  that  was  added  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  527,  Rept.  No.  803), 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

H.  Res.  627 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Ctommittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R. 
9567)  to  strengthen  the  educational  re¬ 
sources  of  our  colleges  and  imiversltles  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  for  students 
in  postseoondary  and  higher  education. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  Hoiise  with  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or¬ 
dered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  -without  intervening  motion  ex¬ 
cept  one  motion  -to  recommit. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Gov¬ 
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ernment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade, 
to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9811,  with  Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2*4  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dague]  will  be  recognized  for  2V2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sdeld 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  now  H.R. 
9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bilL  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  in  this  89th 
Congress.  I  shall  discuss  its  purposes 
and  provisions  briefly,  in  the  thought 
that  this  may  be  helpful  to  Members,  as 
the  debate  begins. 

I  announced  earlier,  during  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  rule,  that  certain  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  offered  to  the  wheat  and 
cotton  titles  of  the  bill,  with  the  view  to 
removing  controversy  and  to  enable  the 
House  to  approve  this  legislation  by  a 
substantial  vote. 

The  amendment  to  the  wheat  title 
will  eliminate  the  so-called  ‘‘bread  tax” 
issue.  The  amendments  to  the  cotton 
title  will  remove  some  objectionable  fea¬ 
tures  -with  respect  to  the  program  for 
this  important  crop.  We  shall  discuss 
these  amendments  in  detail  as  the  de¬ 
bate  here  progresses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  9811  incorporates 
the  successful  features  of  past  programs 
and  draws  on  new  proposals  in  a  deter¬ 
mined  and  comprehensive  effort  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  farmers,  consumers, 
and  taxpayers. 

Gains  have  been  achieved  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  recent  years,  but  farmers  still 
find  themselves  lEigging  behind  as  other 
segments  of  the  economy  move  upward 
during  these  most  prosperous  times. 

In  opening  the  discussions  on  these 
proposals  which  seek  to  build  on  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  provisions  of  the  past,  it  is 
fitting  to  review  accomplishments 
achieved  from  legislation  in  recent  years. 

The  grain  surplus  is  disappearing — 
down  more  than  one-third  from  the  4.5- 
billion  bushel  peak  at  the  end  of  the 
1960  crop  marketing  season. 

Government  wheat  costs  are  down — 
more  than  $300  million  less  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  than  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Farm  wheat  income  is  up — combined 
crop  value  and  income  for  the  past  4 
years  totals  nearly  $4.4  billion  more  than 
the  1960  level. 

Consumers  continue  to  enjoy  food 
abundance — only  18.5  percent  of  the 
average  family’s  take-home  pay  is  spent 
for  food,  less  than  last  year  and  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  a  few  years  ago. 
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Farm  exports  are  at  record  levels — 
more  than  $6  billion  last  year  and  at 
least  as  high  this  year. 

Overall  farm  income  is  up — net  income 
in  1965  will  be  higher  than  in  any  year 
since  1953. 

These  are  notable  accomplishments 
which  are  established  facts.  They  can¬ 
not  be  denied  by  those  who  find  fault 
with  all  efforts  to  help  agriculture  and 
who  continue  to  raise  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  every  proposal  advanced  to  consoli¬ 
date  these  gains. 

While  these  advances  are  gratifying 
and  point  the  way  hopefully  to  increas¬ 
ing  betterment  in  the  future,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  sad  truth  of  the  continuing 
erosion  of  the  farmer’s  position  relative 
to  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  He  is 
further  away  from  a  parity  income  than 
he  was  15  years  ago  even  though  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  been  enjoying  increasingly  pros¬ 
perous  times. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Nation’s 
farmers  earn  a  decent  hourly  wage.  In 
fact,  the  farmer  in  1964  averaged  about 
$1.05  per  hour  in  providing  this  coun¬ 
try  with  the  abundance  it  enjoys.  This 
is  below  the  national  niinimiun  wage  and 
far  less  than  the  $2.60  per  hour  earned 
by  industrial  workers. 

Even  though  farm  prices  have  moved 
upward  from  their  low  levels  of  a  few 
years  ago,  farm  prices  in  1964  were  15 
percent  less  than  they  were  17  years  ago. 
What  other  major  industry  in  this  coun- 
try  has  suffered  an  overall  price  decline 
of  this  magnitude  since  the  late  1940’s. 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

Equally  alarming  is  the  rising  level  of 
farm  debt.  Caught  in  the  tightening 
cost-price  squeeze,  the  farmer  in  a  de- 
perate  effort  to  increase  his  gross  income 
is  forced  to  go  fmther  and  further  into 
debt  as  he  seeks  ways  to  increase  his 
efficiency.  In  the  past  decade,  farm 
debt  has  doubled  and  since  1960  has  in¬ 
creased  by  50  percent.  This  reduces  the 
margin  of  economic  resources  that  he  can 
draw  on  and  makes  him  increasingly  viil- 
nerable  to  any  further  decline  in  the  farm 
price  level. 

Farm  commodity  programs  which  the 
omnibus  bill  would  improve  and 
strengthen  are  the  barrier  against  a 
catastrophic  drop  in  farm  income.  The 
programs  included  in  the  bill  encompass 
commodities  and  farm  output  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  that  account  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  yearly  gross  farm  in¬ 
come.  This  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
the  far-reaching  implications  of  the 
decision  that  the  Congress  must  make  on 
these  proposals.  Every  study  made  of 
the  impact  on  farm  income  if  fann  com¬ 
modity  programs  were  eliminated  points 
to  a  drastic  drop  with  net  income  sliced 
at  least  in  half. 

Most  of  us  from  farm  areas  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  significance  of  farm  com¬ 
modity  programs  not  only  for  agr-iculture 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  you 
who  represent  metropolitan  areas  are 
also  aware  of  the  stake  your  constitu¬ 
ents  have  in  maintaining  an  economi- 
caily  healthy  agriculture  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  abundance  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  commodity  programs  are  a  part 
of  the  price  we  pay  for  abundance.  And 


this  price  cannot  be  measured  solely  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Would  any  of  us  put 
a  price  on  starvation?  In  the  time  of 
man,  no  nation  has  matched  the  volume 
and  variety  of  food  available  to  U.S.  citi¬ 
zens  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  relation  to 
income.  In  many  countries,  food  alone 
takes  as  much  as  50  percent  of  each  in¬ 
dividual’s  income.  In  many  other  na¬ 
tions,.  an  ample  food  supply  is  but  a 
dream  for  the  future. 

So  to  consumers,  abundance  means  an 
ample  and  reasonably  priced  food  sup¬ 
ply.  But  what  does  abundance  mean  to 
farmers?  Without  some  form  of  market 
protection,  it  means  distressed  prices  be¬ 
cause  abtmdance  requires  just  a  little  bit 
more  than  is  actually  needed.  For  every 
1 -percent  increase  in  farm  production 
beyond  needs,  prices  fall  by  a  much 
larger  percentage.  This  circumstance, 
if  permitted,  would  doom  the  family 
farmer  whose  thin  resources  would  soon 
be  exhausted  in  the  struggle  to  meet  his 
living  and  production  costs  with  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing  prices  for  the  things 
he  produced. 

Every  instinct  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  family  farmers  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  though  the  end  result  of  abim- 
dant  production  comes  out  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  hide.  Most  other  segments  of  the 
economy  have  better  control  of  their  out¬ 
put  and  are  conditioned  to  keeping  it  in 
line  with  needs  at  a  price  returning 
ample  profits.  Would  it  be  desirable  in 
the  national  interest  to  govern  our  food 
supply  in  this  same  fashion? 

Yet,  should  the  family  farm  pass  into 
oblivion  as  well  it  might  without  ad¬ 
equate  income  safeguards,  farming  would 
become  a  corporate  enterprise  with  much 
tighter  control  on  agricultm-al  output. 
By  its  very  nature,  a  corporate  enter¬ 
prise’s  every  instinct  is  to  make  a  profit. 
And  this  is  proper  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.  Without  a  doubt,  this  kind  of 
a  farming  structure  would  be  geared  to 
a  production  level  designed  primarily  to 
maintain  a  normal  profit  over  cost. 
Agricultural  abundance  as  we  have 
known  it  would  also  pass  into  oblivion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  practicality  from 
every  standpoint  to  preserve  our  present 
farming  structure.  There  are  some  who 
would  experiment  with  our  future  food 
supply  imder  the  guise  of  freeing  farm¬ 
ers  from  some  imagined  bondage.  There 
is  no  worse  bondage  than  the  bankrupcy 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  family 
farmers  face  without  the  assistance  the 
Government  provides  just  as  it  does  for 
other  segments  of  our  economy  through 
tariffs,  mail  subsidies,  minimum  wages, 
fair  working  conditions  and  countless 
others. 

Most  of  us  are  unwilling  to  gamble  in 
so  vital  an  area  of  national  requisite  as 
our  food  supply — just  as  we  are  unwilling 
to  gamble  on  the  dream  of  peace  by  strip¬ 
ping  om’  military  structure  as  a  measm-e 
of  reducing  Government  costs.  We  have 
constant  dramatic  reminders  of  the  es¬ 
sential  need  for  national  preparedness. 
Food  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  Yet,  because 
agriculture  has  always  responded  to  the 
demands  placed  upon  it  in  times  of  peace 
and  times  of  national  emergency,  dare 
we  assume  that  it  can  be  allowed  to  drift 


Into  an  uncertain  future  and  still  retain 
its  producing  capabilities?  We  cannot 
shirk  our  obligation  in  providing  the 
basis  for  a  strong  and  healthy  agriculture 
for  the  future. 

Even  though  all  consumers  have  an  es¬ 
sential  stake  in  a  continuing  adequate 
level  of  food  and  fiber,  himdreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  closely  tied  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  farmer.  These  are  the  con- 
siuners  who  provide  the  services  and 
work  in  the  factories  to  make  the  goods 
and  eqmpment  farmers  need  each  year 
to  produce  crops  and  livestock.  Farm¬ 
ers  spend  more  than  $40  billion  a  year 
for  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  oil  and 
gas,  rubber  and  steel  goods,  and  many 
other  products,  countless  services  and 
items  needed  for  family  living.  Farm 
buying  power  reaches  every  section  of 
this  Nation  for  goods  and  services,  and 
its  influence  on  the  national  economy  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  the  rural  areas.  Fre¬ 
quently,  those  of  you  who  live  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas  overlook  this  significant 
interrelationship  in  your  annoyance  over 
rising  food  costs  .which  are  laid  on  the 
farmer’s  doorstep.  Of  course,  food 
prices  have  gone  up  in  recent  years,  but 
the  onus  should  not  be  put  on  farmers. 
Average  expenditures  per  person  for 
food  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
$105  from  1950  to  1964.  Marketing 
firms — that  is,  the  people  and  businesses 
operating  between  the  farm  fields  and 
the  retail  food  coimter — received  $104  of 
the  $105  added  consumer  expenditure. 
Farmers  received  only  $1  of  the  added 
$105  cost. 

We  have  reviewed  some  of  the  basic 
facts  pointing  to  the  importance  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  our  national  life  and  the  many 
compelling  reasons  for  a  continued  vig¬ 
orous  farm  program  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  day  farming.  In  this 
spirit,  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  fashioned  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
giving  recognition  to  the  interest  of 
farmer  and  consiuner  and  to  their  mu¬ 
tual  interest  as  taxpayers.  We  have 
been  working  since  January  developing 
this  legislation.  No  farm  bill  ever  re¬ 
ceived  more  thorough  consideration. 

It  will  cut  Government  costs,  main¬ 
tain  farm  income,  and  keep  food  and 
fiber  at  abundant  reasonable  prices.  It 
will  meet  these  objectives  with  provisions 
that  seek  a  middle  ground  bridging 
across  the  diverse  interests  that  always 
prevail  in  any  consideration  of  fai’m 
legislation.  The  committee,  in  drawing 
upon  the  many  suggestions  offered, 
screened  some  objectionable  features  out 
of  the  administration’s  proposal,  and 
modified  others  to  a  more  intermediate 
position  among  the  conflicting  interests 
represented  at  the  hearings.  We  have 
not,  nor  will  we  ever,  reach  the  mil- 
lenium  when  all  are  completely  satisfied 
with  legislative  proposals  on  agriculture. 
The  bill,  however,  does,  in  general,  pro¬ 
vide  a  practical  and  workable  answer  to 
the  more  pressing  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  strength  of  the  omnibus  bill  is 
that  it  draws  heavily  on  features  that 
have  been  tested  during  the  past  few 
years  and  have  been  proven  undeniably 
successful.  It  will  continue  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  surplus  with  improve- 
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ment  in  income  for  farmers  who  produce 
these  crops.  It  will  move  toward  a 
lowering  of  the  cotton  surplus  with  modi¬ 
fied  features  borrowed  from  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  It  will  give 
dairy  farmers  in  the  major  milkshed 
areas  an  opportunity  to  cut  down  on  their 
surplus  milk  production  which  returns 
barely  enough  to  pay  these  costs.  It  of¬ 
fers  a  comprehensive  approach  to  longer 
term  cropland  retirement  at  a  lower  cost 
than  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain  and 
cotton  programs.  Tied  to  this,  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  broaden  the  use  of  farm¬ 
land  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  ex¬ 
panding  urban  population  for  more  open 
space  and  recreational  areas.  It  will 
continue  the  wool  program  which  has 
worked  well  for  more  than  a  decade. 

FEED  GRAINS 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  feed  grain 
program  has  met  the  test  of  time  and  is 
working.  Feed  surpluses  are  receding 
and  carryover  stocks  going  into  the  1965 
crop  marketing  year  wili  be  down  to  55 
million  tons,  the  smallest  since  1957  and 
down  more  than  35  percent  from  the 
record  level  of  85  million  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  1960  crop  marketing  season. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  some 
can  challenge  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  in  light  of  the  dramatic  shift 
in  the  feed  grain  situation.  The  sur¬ 
plus  is  down,  farm  income  from  feed 
grains  is  up,  market  prices  are  higher, 
and  exports  are  increasing  without  a 
Government  subsidy.  Government  costs 
have  been  much  less  than  if  the  surplus 
had  continued  to  build  up  as  in  the 
1950’s. 

Critics  certainly  cannot  ignore  the  tre¬ 
mendous  production  potential  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  feed  grain  farms.  More  than  the 
equivalent  of  1  year’s  plantings  of  feed 
grains  has  been  held  out  of  production 
during  the  5  years  of  the  program.  If 
planted,  this  acreage  coupled  with  the 
rising  trend  in  yields  would  have 
swamped  us  in  feed  grains.  Market 
prices  would  have  been  lower,  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  Government  costs  would  have 
been  higher  and  the  stability  of  the 
livestock  and  poultry  industry  would 
have  been  seriously  threatened  by  the 
stimulus  for  overproduction  from  an 
ever  increasing  supply  of  feed  grains  at 
a  lower  and  lower  price. 

Yet  some  urge  a  return  to  the  program 
of  the  late  fifties  or  even  worse  to  a 
program  providing  less  price  protection 
to  feed  grain  producers.  The  committee 
rejected  this  philosophy  and  approved 
with  some  modifications  the  basic  pro¬ 
visions  now  in  effect.  Price  support 
would  be  in  a  range  from  65  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  corn  (with  comparable 
levels  for  the  other  feed  grains) .  This 
would  permit  support  prices  around  cur¬ 
rent  levels.  Participants  by  diverting 
acreage  feed  grain  production  to  con¬ 
servation  uses  would  continue  to  receive 
payments  in  kind  to  maintain  income. 
A  part  of  the  price  support  would  be  in 
payment  form  to  allow  the  marketplace 
to  set  prices. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  certificate  program  has 
been  severely  criticized,  but  during  its 
first  year  of  operation  it  has  clearly  ac¬ 
complished  its  objectives.  Farm  income 


from  wheat  has  been  maintained  at 
about  the  level  of  recent  years.  Gov¬ 
ernment  wheat  program  costs  have  been 
reduced.  Further  inroads  have  been 
made  in  the  wheat  surplus.  Retail 
wheat  product  prices  have  remained 
stable.  Profits  of  the  major  flour  mill¬ 
ers  and  bakery  concerns  in  most  in¬ 
stances  are  higher  during  the  period  of 
certificate  program  than  immediately 
before  it. 

The  wheat  certificate  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  give  wheat  farmers  a  much 
deserved  raise  in  their  price.  As  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  committee,  it  would  do 
this  by  returning  some  of  the  cost  to  the 
marketplace.  Under  the  amendment  I 
shall  offer,  the  cash  of  this  raise  for  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Both  wheat  and  feed  grains,  the 
legal  resale  provisions  for  Government- 
owned  grains  would  not  be  changed  by 
the  bill.  It  would  be  continued  at  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges.  Under  past  pro¬ 
grams,  this  provision  has  worked  well 
and  permitted  a  substantial  movement 
of  surplus  grain  into  use  while  farm 
prices  have  moved  upward.  It  is  unwise 
to  tinker  with  a  provision  that  has 
worked  successfully.  Furthermore,  the 
basic  changes  in  both  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  remove  the  Government 
further  from  the  price  setting  role,  thus 
lessening  the  need  to  be  concerned  about 
this  provision. 

COTTON 

Rising  cotton  surpluses  demand  im¬ 
mediate  and  forceful  action.  There  is 
discouragingly  little  agreement  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  cotton  pro¬ 
visions  basically  adapt  the  successful 
features  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  in  meeting  the  dual  problem 
of  too  much  production  and  the  need  to 
maintain  farm  income. 

Cotton  farmers  could  divert  acreage 
from  cotton  program  and  receive  varying 
payments  to  maintain  their  incomes. 
'J’hose  farmers  who  want  to  grow  cot¬ 
ton  at  world  price  level  could  do  so  just 
as  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  farmers  have 
been  able  to  make  this  choice  under  the 
voluntary  programs  for  these  crops. 

Cotton  users  could  buy  domestic  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  and  processors,  thus  continuing 
the  one-price  system  established  in  1964. 
This  system  removed  the  inequity  under 
which  the  textile  industry  has  operated 
since  1956.  Under  the  one-price  ar¬ 
rangement,  U.S.  manufacturers  are  using 
substantially  more  cotton  than  in 
1963-64. 

A  reduction  in  surplus  stocks  through 
reduced  plantings  and  increased  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  would  re¬ 
sult  in  lower  Government  costs  for  the 
cotton  program.  Without  some  change 
in  the  current  program,  the  cotton  sur¬ 
plus  can  be  expected  to  rise  substantially 
and  Government  costs  skyrocket. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  these 
commodity  programs.  It  would  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  longer  term  retirement  of 
land  than  would  be  possible  under  the 
yearly  commodity  programs.  In  return 
for  the  longer  term  contract,  the  Gov¬ 
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ernment  could  retire  the  acreage  at  a 
lower  cost. 

However,  there  are  other  attractive 
features  in  this  program.  It  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  older  farmers  near 
retirement  to  continue  to  live  on  their 
farms  with  an  income.  It  would  offer 
a  basis  for  other  farmers  to  shift  their 
land  resources  into  new  ventures,  such 
as  recreation  or  wildlife  farming. 

It  recognizes  the  expanded  need  for 
land  and  open  space  for  our  urban  popu¬ 
lation  and  would  enable  cities  and  towns 
to  work  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  acquiring  land  for  recreational  and 
other  purposes. 

DAIRT 

The  dairy  provisions  would  enable 
dairymen  to  cut  their  production  in 
Federal  milk  marketing  areas  without 
suffering  a  proportionate  cut  in  their 
share  of  the  fluid  market.  It  would  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  pushing 
their  production  higher  to  maintain 
gross  return  as  they  now  must  do  under 
the  blend  price  system.  They  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle,  as  production 
goes  up  the  blend  price  goes  lower. 

Under  these  provisions,  they  would  be 
paid  the  higher  fluid  price  for  their  share 
of  the  fluid  market  in  an  area.  Their 
incomes  would  improve  as  they  could 
eliminate  uneconomic  production.  To 
the  extent  uneconomic  production  is 
eliminated,  the  surplus  dairy  product 
purchasing  under  the  price-support  op¬ 
eration  would  be  reduced. 

WOOL 

Hie  wool  program  which  has  operated 
successfully  for  more  than  a  decade 
would  be  continued  by  this  legislation. 
The  only  basic  change  would  raise  the 
minimum  level  of  support  to  77  percent 
of  parity  from  the  current  60  percent 
minimum.  Based  on  current  parity,  this 
would  be  64.1  cents  per  poimd.  The 
support  level  for  wool  has  been  62  cents 
per  pound  since  the  program  started  in 
1955.  As  the  parity  price  for  wool  has 
steadily  increased,  this  support  price  has 
been  a  declining  percentage  of  the  par¬ 
ity  price — from  106  percent  in  1955  to 
74  percent  in  June  1965.  'The  higher 
minimum  support  level  would  provide 
a  support  price  reflecting  increases  in 
parity  prices  and  help  cover  higher  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Other  provisions  would  expand  the 
farmer  certification  of  compliance  with 
the  acreage  provisions  of  various  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  been  carried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  pilot  basis  for  the  past  2 
years.  It  would  reduce  administrative 
costs.  The  present  authority  permitting 
tobacco  growers  to  lease  their  allotments 
to  other  farmers  would  be  continued. 
The  “boiled  peanut’’  exemption  in  the 
definition  of  peanuts  in  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotment,  marketing  quota  and  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  would  be  made  perma¬ 
nent. 

We  need  more  specific  information  and 
guidelines  as  to  the  income  position  of 
farmers  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy.  Dramatic  changes  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  since  World  War  n 
period.  Overall  productivity  of  farms 
has  risen  sharply  and  may  be  offsetting 
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a  part  of  the  farm  price  decline  regis¬ 
tered  during  the  past  several  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  costs  have  gone 
up  and  this  is  shown  by  lower  net  farm 
income  over  the  years.  Yet,  per  farm 
income  is  up  reflecting  the  fewer  number 
of  farmers.  All  of  these  factors  and 
others  such  as  rising  farm  debts  must  be 
pulled  together  into  a  combined  ap¬ 
praisal  of  where  the  farmer  stands  in  our 
growing  economy.  This  act  provides  for 
a  study  to  be  made  of  the  parity  income 
position  of  farmers  leading  to  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  development  of  a 
specific  income  formula. 

CONCLUSION 

The  provisions  of  this  act  will  main¬ 
tain  or  increase  farm  income  while  at 
the  same  time  moving  toward  lower  Gov¬ 
ernment  program  costs.  It  wiU  not  go  as 
far  in  either  direction  as  might  be  desir¬ 
able  but  this  has  been  governed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  the  many  conflicting 
interests  that  woixld  be  affected  by  the 
act. 

Costs  attributed  to  the  4-year  life  of 
this  legislation  have  been  inflated  by 
some.  There  was  an  attempt  to  include 
in  the  cost  of  this  legislation  the  Public 
Law  480  cost  for  these  commodities, 
which  clearly  is  not  involved.  The  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  costs  for  the 
4-year  period  were  put  at  between  $3.5 
and  $5  billion  in  a  well  circulated  state¬ 
ment.  The  4-year  cost  would  be  less 
than  $1.5  billion  and  this  expenditure 
would  represent  only  about  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  diverting  the  same  acreage 
imder  the  annual  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  programs.  The  cotton  provisions 
would  make  a  start  toward  reducing  the 
cotton  surplus.  This  would  save  money. 

Of  course,  these  programs  cost  money 
and  the  costs  should  be  reduced.  This 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  But  let 
us  be  realistic.  We  cannot  cut  agricul¬ 
ture  off  and  expect  to  suiwive.  Increas¬ 
ing  productivity  which  provides  the  farm 
abundance  so  vital  to  consumers  would 
destroy  farming  as  we  know  it.  We  can¬ 
not  return  to  the  programs  of  the  1950’s 
with  falling  farm  income,  lower  prices, 
and  bigger  surpluses.  During  the  4  crop 
years  1957  through  1960,  the  grain  sur¬ 
plus  increased  by  nearly  1.5  billion 
bushels.  During  the  past  4  years,  it  has 
dropped  by  1.6  billion  bushels,  farm  in¬ 
come  is  higher,  prices  are  up.  There  can 
be  little  argument  as  to  the  better  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  3deld  later  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
discuss  the  separate  sections  and  then  I 
may  have  some  closing  remarks. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

(Mr.  DAGUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

As  the  debate  proceeds  on  this  very 
comprehensive — and  I  might  add,  very 
expensive — bill,  I  think  the  House  will 
find  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  and  contradictory  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  come  before  this  body  in 
some  time. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  another  omni¬ 
bus  bill.  It  has  provisions  dealing  with 


dairy  products,  wheat,  feed  grains,  wool, 
cotton,  land  retirement,  boiled  peanuts, 
tobacco,  and  parity  studies.  It  consists 
of  54  pages  and,  believe  me,  it  is  highly 
technical  legislation.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  omnibus  legislation,  this  bill  con¬ 
tains  some  features  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  have  merit.  Unfortunately,  though, 
none  of  us  can  split  our  votes  on  final 
passage.  It  must  be  either  “yea”  or 
“nay.”  In  my  opinion,  the  demerits  of 
this  omnibus  bill  outweigh  its  virtues, 
and  I  intend  to  oppose  its  passage. 

My  first  reason  is  that  H.R.  9811  pro¬ 
poses  to  extend  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
and  cotton  programs  for  4  years.  Four 
years  is  just  too  long  to  let  these  mas¬ 
sive  and  expensive  programs  go  uncheck¬ 
ed  and  imsupervised. 

Ordinarily  the  Congi'ess  can  maintain 
annual  supervision  of  the  programs  it 
enacts  through  the  appropriations  proc¬ 
ess,  but  in  farm  legislation  where  most 
of  the  financing  is  done  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation,  Congress  simply 
does  not  maintain  any  effective  method 
of  supervising  and  controlling  expendi¬ 
tures  and  activities.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  too  late — only  after  the  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  opened — ^that 
Congress  comes  into  the  picture  again  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  its  losses. 

These  losses  are  of  considerable  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1964  the  cotton 
program  alone  cost  $860  million.  The 
wheat  program  alone  cost  $1.4  billion  in 
1964,  and  that  cost  was  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
which  were  paid  for  by  U.S.  consumers. 
Finally,  the  feed  grain  program  in  1964 
cost  another  $1.5  billion. 

I  would  really  like  to  believe  that  H.R. 
9811  would  make  these  programs  less 
exper^ive  to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  son-y 
I  just  cannot  believe  that  though,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  heard  that  promise  too 
many  times  in  the  past  with  no  tangible 
evidence  ever  following  these  promises. 

Being  a  4-year  bill,  H.R.  9811  will,  if 
enacted,  not  be  fully  accounted  for  until 
5  years  from  now.  This  just  should  not 
be  done  if  we  are  to  maintain  some  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  public’s  money. 

Actually,  I  ha''e  been  one  who  thinks 
oiu:  price  support  and  farm  income  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  dealt  with  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

In  that  regard,  I  support  the  concept 
of  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan,  blue-rib¬ 
bon,  agricultural  task  force  to  seriously 
study  the  farm  problem  and  to  make 
long-range  recommendations  toward 
sound  solutions  to  these  problems  in  a 
world  where  population  is  expanding  at 
alarming  rates. 

This  concept  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  recently 
as  January  4  of  this  year  when  he  stated 
in  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress  as 
follows : 

Accordingly,  to  assist  in  adapting  our  farm 
programs  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  and  in 
making  rural  America  a  full  partner  in  om 
national  economic  progress,  I  intend  to  con¬ 
duct  a  fundamental  examination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  agriculture  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  reorganize  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission — v/hich  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  in  years  past — into  a 
new  Commission  on  Pood  and  Fiber.  It  will 


be  broadly  representative  of  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  consumers,  producers.  Industry,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  public.  I  expect  it  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  our  food  and  fiber  policies 
and  to  bring  additional  viewpoints  to  bear  on 
the  place  of  rural  America. 

The  omnibus  bill  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  administration  sought  only  2 -year 
extensions  of  most  of  these  programs. 
The  Committee  on  Agi'iculture  has  made 
this  a  4-year  bill  in  most  instances. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  that  a  4-year  extension  of  the 
major  commodity  programs  will  leave 
very  little  in  the  way  of  substantive  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  any  bipartisan  com¬ 
mission  mentioned  by  the  President. 

This  commission  would  be  left  pretty 
much  as  an  academic  debating  society  if 
H.R.  9811  were  enacted,  and  our  over¬ 
all  farm  policy  would  only  stumble  along 
for  another  4  or  5  years  without  the  basic 
reforms  that  are  needed  to  bring  farm 
prosperity  and  fair  treatment  to  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers. 

Clearly  the  present  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  modern 
agriculture,  the  American  consumer,  or 
the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received  42 
cents  from  every  consumer  food  dollar — 
today  he  receives  only  37  cents,  less  than 
in  the  depression  days  of  1935.  Retail 
food  prices  have  increased  29  percent  in 
the  past  16  years,  while  the  net  income 
of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 
Yet,  farm  production  and  the  number  of 
consumers  have  risen. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  analysis  of 
farm  tax  returns  reveals  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  reporting  a  net  loss  in¬ 
creased  from  29.8  percent  in  1962  to  34 
percent  in  1963.  Only  15.4  percent  of  the 
business  and  professional  group  showed 
a  net  loss  for  1963. 

Farm  production  expenses  in  1947 
averaged  57.6  percent  of  cash  receipts 
from  marketings.  Production  expenses 
last  year  were  80.1  percent  and  rising,  a 
level  almost  as  high  as  during  the  de¬ 
pression,  when,  in  1933,  the  figure  was 
80.9  percent  and  last  month  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  reached  an  all- 
time  high. 

In  addition,  recent  modest  increases  in 
realized  net  farm  income  have  been  more 
than  offset  by  ever-increasing  costs  to 
the  general  taxpayer.  Total  Government 
payments  to  farmers  in  1964  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  February  1965  “Farm  In¬ 
come  Situation,”  $2,168  million,  com¬ 
pared  to  $1,686  million  in  1963.  In  1965, 
these  payments  are  expected  to  reach  $2.5 
billion.  Yet,  according  to  the  April  1965 
“Faim  Income  Situation,”  realized  net 
farm  income  in  1964  was  only  $12.6  bil¬ 
lion,  or  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1958 
when  it  also  was  $12.6  billion  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  were  only  a  fraction 
of  the  present  level. 

The  parity  ratio,  a  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  index  which  weighs  the  prices  a 
faimer  receives  against  the  costs  of  the 
things  he  buys,  has  dropped  from  80  in 
1960  to  75  in  1964,  the  lowest  level  since 
the  depression  days  of  1934. 

Federal  expenditures  for  stabilization 
of  farm  prices  and  income  have  increased 
enormously  in  the  past  few  years.  For 
evei’y  dollar  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
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1948,  $25  is  being  spent  today.  Expendi- 
tui'es  in  1957  were  $1.6  billion  for  price 
supports — last  year  they  were  $2.6  billion. 
During  the  last  3  years,  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  spent  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  was  spent  for  this  purpose  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period  from  1932  through 
1941,  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Although  the  cost-price  squeeze  is 
forcing  more  and  more  farmers  off  the 
land,  the  cost  of  running  the  Department 
of  Agricultui'e  is  not  going  down.  Back 
in  fiscal  year  1933,  for  instance,  there  was 
1  USDA  employee  for  every  203  farms  in 
the  United  States.  In  1961,  the  ratio  was 
1  to  37.  Today  there  is  1  USDA  employee 
for  every  32  farms. 

In  addition,  farm  debt — exclusive  of 
CCC  loans  and  guarantees — now  stands 
at  an  alltime  record  of  over  $36  billion. 
In  way  of  comparison  this  represents  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Federal  administrative  bud¬ 
get  in  1948.  At  the  same  time  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  investment  in 
surplus  farm  crops,  while  down  in  grains, 
is  up  in  cotton  and  stood  at  $6.8  billion  on 
May  31,  1965. 

As  the  debate  commences  on  this  bill, 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  review  just 
what  has  happened  to  it  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  since  it  was  sent  to  us 
by  the  administration  last  April. 

A  number  of  significant  changes  were 
made  in  H.R.  7097,  the  administration’s 
original  request. 

First.  A  cotton  title  was  added.  The 
administration  made  no  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  cotton  in  their  biU.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  approved  the  cot¬ 
ton  title  of  H.R.  9811  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14. 
As  Indicated  by  the  additional  minority 
views  which  I  signed  and  the  separate 
opposing  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aber- 
nethy],  the  cotton  proposals  in  this  bill 
are  most  imwise. 

Naturally,  we  do  not  grow  one  single 
boU  of  cotton  in  Pennsylvania,  but  we  do 
raise  a  goodly  number  of  taxpayers  who 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  this  program. 

It  seems  most  foolish  to  me  to  expend 
literally  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  form  of  cotton  farm  subsidies  in 
an  effort  to  cutback  our  production  of 
surplus  cotton,  and  then,  at  the  very 
same  time  allow  any  existing  cotton 
farmer  in  the  United  States  to  grow  all 
the  cotton  he  wishes. 

I  think  we  should  all  remember  that 
the  present  carryover  of  cotton  is  almost 
at  the  record  high.  We  have  over  14.2 
million  bales  piled  up,  enough  to  last 
a  whole  year  for  our  domestic  and  export 
use. 

Certainly  I  share  the  philosophy  that 
we  should  have  a  freer  cotton  market, 
but  not,  I  would  hope,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  this  huge  surplus  and  when  we 
will  be  paying  millions  of  dollars  to 
farmers  for  not  growing  cotton. 


Second.  The  committee  has  added  a 
dairy  provision  to  this  biU.  I  will  leave 
this  to  the  experts  to  explain,  but  suffice 
to  say,  it  is  quite  complicated,  and  it  is 
highly  technical.  The  proposal  raises 
just  one  question  in  my  mind  and  that  is. 
Will  it  work?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

Third.  The  committee  eliminated 
completely  the  administration’s  proposal 
to  set  up  a  certificate  rice  program  very 
similar  to  that  for  wheat. 

Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  capture  the 
logic  that  deleted  a  rice  tax  program  and 
then  extended  and  increased  the  bread 
tax.  If  a  rice  tax  program  is  no  good, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me,  at  least,  that 
a  bread  tax  would  not  be  any  good  either. 

Fourth.  As  I  pointed  out  before,  the 
administration  generally  sought  2-year 
extensions.  The  committee  bill  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  4-year  bill. 

Fifth.  The  administration  sought 
broad  authority  to  permit  the  sale,  lease, 
and  transfer  of  all  crop  allotments,  bases, 
and  sugar  proportionate  shares.  The 
committee  bill  has  limited  this  authority 
to  cotton,  and  in  a  more  restricted  man¬ 
ner,  to  tobacco. 

Sixth.  The  administration  sought  au¬ 
thority  to  permit  the  planting  of  soy¬ 
beans  on  diverted  feed  grain  acreage. 
The  committee  bill  rejects  this  proposal 

Seventh.  The  administration’s  recom¬ 
mendation  on  wheat  left  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  discretion  as  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  would 
be  eligible  for  domestic  wheat  certificates. 
It  also  left  the  Secretary  discretion  to 
set  the  price  support  on  domestic  food 
wheat  up  to  100  percent  of  parity.  The 
committee  bill  fixes  the  number  of 
bushels  for  which  domestic  certificates 
must  be  issued  each  year  at  500  million 
bushels.  It  also  set  the  support  price  at 
$2.57  per  bushel  or  as  near  thereto  as  is 
practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  as  approved  by 
the  committee  would  raise  by  at  least  50 
cents,  but  maybe  as  much  as  57  cents, 
the  support  price  on  45  percent  of  the 
annual  production  of  wheat.  This  would 
mean,  of  course,  an  increase  for  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  cost  of  all  wheat  products. 
It  would  mean  that  the  value  of  the  wheat 
certificate,  or  “bread  tax’’  if  you  so 
choose  to  call  it,  will  be  as  much  or  more 
than  the  value  of  the  wheat  itself. 

Eighth.  The  administration’s  wool 
recommendations  to  eliminate  the  pres¬ 
ent  300-million-pound  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  goal,  to  establish  graduated  pay¬ 
ments  to  wool  growers,  and  to  maintain 
the  present  price  support  level  at  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  were  all  rejected  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  bill  raises 
the  price  support  on  wool  from  62  cents 
a  pound  to  64.1  cents  a  pound,  an  increase 
which  is  described  on  page  15  of  the 
committee  report  as  costing  taxpayers 
an  additional  $5.5  million  per  year. 

Ninth.  The  committee  also  added  the 
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provisions  of  title  vn  which  contains  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  leasing  law,  a  permanent  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  boiled  peanut  exemption, 
and  new  provisions  dealing  with  acreage 
measurements  and  parity  of  income. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  does 
not  happen  in  a  committee  is  almost  as 
important  as  what  does.  Several  major 
amendments  were  rejected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

First.  By  an  18-to-17  vote  to  increase 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re¬ 
lease  price  on  imrestricted  domestic  sales 
of  wheat  from  105  percent  of  the  loan 
level  plus  carrying  charges  to  110  percent 
of  the  loan  level  plus  carrying  charges. 

Second.  By  a  17-to-17  tie  vote  to 
finance  the  proposed  50-cent  increase  in 
domestic  wheat  certificates  by  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  from  appropriated  funds. 

Third.  By  a  21-to-lO  vote  to  Include 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7500,  as  amended, 
a  bill  to  establish  a  $200  million  Subur¬ 
ban  Land  Corporation  equally  capitalize 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
investors  to  buy,  manage,  and  sell  farm¬ 
land  within  6  miles  of  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  inhabitants. 

Fourth.  By  a  19-to-14  vote  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  to  farmland  producing  surplus 
crops  only. 

Fifth.  By  a  15-to-8  vote  to  delete  the 
provision  in  the  dairy  title  allowing  each 
dairy  farmer  an  individual  vote  in  a 
referendum  on  the  adoption  of  the  class 
I  dairymen’s  base  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  set 
forth  at  this  point  the  major  provisions 
in  each  of  the  titles  of  H.R.  9811. 

The  major  provisions  of  HJl.  9811  are 
as  follows: 

TITLE  I — ^DAIHT 

Establishes  authority  for  adoption  of 
the  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  in  any 
or  all  of  the  present  75  Federal  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  Under  this  program  dairy 
farmers  would  be  assigned  milk  bases 
reflecting  their  class  I  sales  during  a 
past  period  of  time."  Compliance  with 
this  base  would  mearf  that  the  farmer 
would  receive  the  class  I  price  for  all  his 
production.  If  the  class  I  base  were  ex¬ 
ceeded,  the  excess  production  would  be 
priced  at  lowest  level  applicable  under 
the  existing  order.  This  whole  plan 
would  be  subject  to  a  producer  refer¬ 
endum  in  which  each  individual  dairy 
farmer  would  be  eligible  to  vote.  Special 
provisions  are  in  the  bill  for  new  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  assignment  of  bases,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Federal  orders  to  manu¬ 
facturing  milk,  the  status  of  producer- 
handlers,  and  the  adoption  of  the  class 
I  plan  as  part  of  an  existing  order. 

TITLE  II — ^WOOL 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
for  3  years  and  9  months  to  December  31, 
1969;  retains  the  300-million-pound 
domestic  production  goal;  and  sets  a 
floor  of  77  percent  of  parity  on  wool  price 
supports. 
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TITLE  ni — FEED  GRAINS 

Extends  without  major  change  the 
present  feed  grain  program  for  4  more 
years.  While  soybeans  could  not  be 
planted  on  diverted  acres,  authority  to 
allow  soybeans  to  be  planted  on  per¬ 
mitted  feed  grain  base  acreage  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  title. 

TITLE  IV - COTTON 

Extends  for  4  years  with  a  number  of 
major  modifications  the  present'  cotton 
program.  These  major  changes  include 
the  following :  First,  lowers  price  support 
loans  to  90  percent  of  the  world  market 
average  (except  in  1966  when  it  will  be 
21  cents) :  Second,  provides  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  agreeing  to  cut  their 
present  cotton  allotments  by  at  least  15 
percent  as  as  much  as  35  percent — pay¬ 
ments  would  consist  of  price  support  pay¬ 
ment — 9  cents  per  pound  on  domestic 
allotment — and  diversion  payment  on 
acreage  taken  out  of  production— about 
$55  per  acre  national  average;  Third,  al¬ 
lows  any  farmer  to  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  plant  and  sell  all  the  cotton 
he  wishes  without  marketing  quota 
penalty  and  without  subsidy;  Fourth, 
modifies  current  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  provisions;  Fifth,  allows 
limited  sales  and  leasing  of  cotton  allot¬ 
ments,  including  sales  of  cotton  allot¬ 
ments  to  the  Secretary;  Sixth,  allows 
certain  CCC  sales  of  surplus  cotton  at 
the  loan  level;  and  Seventh,  provides 
that  if  limitations  on  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  are  later  adopted,  a  modified  form 
of  price  support  loans  from  65  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  automatically  “snap 
back’’  into  operation. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

Extends  the  present  wheat  certificate 
program  for  4  more  years;  sets  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  500  million  bushels  as  being  eli¬ 
gible  for  domestic  certificates;  increases 
the  value  of  domestic  wheat  certificates 
by  at  least  50  cents — and  possibly  57 
cents  if  domestic  support  were  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  100  percent  of  the  current 
parity  price  for  wheat;  gives  Secretary 
discretion  to  discontinue  export  certifi¬ 
cates;  and  sets  loan  level  in  relation  to 
feed  grain  prices,  world  wheat  prices, 
and  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to 
feed  grains. 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Establishes  a  long-range  land  retire¬ 
ment  program  similar  to  the  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  Like 
the  conservation  reserve,  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  would  allow  farm¬ 
ers  to  enter  contracts  for  periods  of  time 
up  to  10  years  for  the  conversion  of  crop¬ 
land  into  soil,  water,  forestry,  and  other 
conservation  uses.  Whole  farms  would 


be  eligible  for  retirement  under  this 
program. 

Unlike  the  conservation  reserve  pro¬ 
gram,  the  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  allow  accelerated  rental  payments 
to  be  made  for  the  whole  contract  period 
in  one  or  more  installments ;  it  would  al¬ 
low  other  governmental  units  to  be  par¬ 
tially  reimbursed  for  the  purchase  price 
and  conservation  practices  on  farms 
acquired  for  public  purposes  near  cities; 
and  it  would  provide  an  extra  bonus  to 
farmers  willing  to  provide  free  public 
access  to  their  land  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping  during  the  life  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

'This  title  does  not  contain  any  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  goal  of  retiring 
8  million  acres  per  year  during  each  of 
the  next  5  years,  after  which  the  antici¬ 
pated  goal  of  40  million  acres  would  be 
reached. 

TITLE  VII - ^MISCKLLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sections  701  and  702  allow  compliance 
certifications  by  producers  of  all  allotted 
crops — except  tobacco  and  peanuts — for 
acreage  measurements. 

Section  703  extends  lease  and  transfer 
authority  on  certain  tobacco  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  for  4  more  years. 

Section  704  extends  permanently  the 
marketing  quota  exemption  for  boiled 
:^peanuts. 

Section  705  directs  a  study  of  farm  in¬ 
come  parity  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  maze  of  details  that  are 
included  in  this  bill,  and  as  the  debate 
progresses,  I  intend  to  yield  to  those 
Members  who  have  been  active  in  sub¬ 
committee  and  committee  consideration 
of  the  various  phases  of  H.R.  9811. 

Before  yielding  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  their  comments  on  each 
of  the  various  parts  of  this  bill,  though, 
I  would  like  to  make  just  four  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  proposed  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  in  H.R.  9811. 

First.  It  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wool 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Each  of  these  other 
commodities  would  move  to  American 
consumers  at  world  prices.  Not  wheat, 
though.  U.S.  consumers  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  twice  as  much  or  more  for 
their  wheat  products  than  would  foreign¬ 
ers.  Or  stated  another  way,  foreigners 
who  buy  U.S.  wheat  would  get  it  for  one- 
half  the  cost  that  Americans  would. 

Second.  The  only  other  farm  commod¬ 
ity  that  I  am  aware  of  which  has  a  proc¬ 
essing  tax  is  sugar.  On  sugar  the  tax 
is  only  one-half  cent  a  povmd.  Under 


this  bill  the  de  facto  processing  tax  would 
increase  by  at  least  50  cents  a  bushel — 
from  75  cents  at  present — to  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Since  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighs 
60  pounds,  the  proposed  de  facto  wheat 
processing  tax  would  be  over  2  cents  a 
poimd. 

Put  another  way,  the  processors  of 
wheat  would  have  to  pay  as  much  or 
more  to  make  wheat  into  food  as  they 
paid  for  the  wheat  itself.  Under  this 
bill,  the  wheat  tax  would  be  more  than 
the  value  of  the  wheat. 

Third.  The  wheat  certificate  plan  does 
not  apply  to  pet  foods  or  to  industrial 
products — the  certificate,  or  de  facto  tax, 
applies  only  to  human  food. 

It  gets  pretty  ridiculous,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  when  it  costs  people  twice  as 
much  for  a  farm  staple  than  it  does  for 
cats  and  dogs. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  to  finance  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  value  of  domes¬ 
tic  certificates  is  a  major  amendment  to 
this  bill.  However,  it  applies  only  to  the 
increase  in  the  bread  tax.  The  basic 
bread  tax  is  still  there.  The  amendment 
would  wipe  out  40  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  bread  tax,  but  this  bill,  even  with 
the  amendment,  still  leaves  a  75-cent- 
per-bushel  tax  on  the  processing  of 
wheat,  and  it  still  would  leave  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  under  the  present  financing  sys¬ 
tem.  The  amendment  would,  of  course, 
eliminate  any  anticipated  reduction  in 
the  taxpayers’  expenditures  on  the  wheat 
program.  Thus,  the  bill  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  more  expensive  than  the 
present  program,  and  it  will  still  retain 
60  percent  of  the  bread  tax  proposed  in 
H.R.  9811. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  very 
important  question  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  present  in  the  minds  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House. 

That  question  is,  “What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  H.R.  9811  were  defeated?’’ 

First  of  all,  I  am  sure  we  Would  have 
a  more  reasonable  bill  in  a  short  time. 
If  not,  only  one  program  would  expire — 
and  that  is  the  wool  program  which  is 
relatively  uncontroversial  and  which 
could  be  easily  handled  separately. 

All  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
either  covered  by  permanent  farm  laws 
or  propose  new  programs. 

Most  importantly,  the  permanent 
wheat  law  provides  that  farmers  would 
hold  a  referendum  on  the  1966  crop 
within  30  days  of  the  adjournment  of 
this  session  of  Congress  to  decide  wheth¬ 
er  they  wanted  a  mandatory  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  program  or  not. 

The  following  table  shows  the  major 
legal  effect  of  the  failure  to  enact  the 
various  parts  of  H.R.  9811 : 
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Provision  of  H.R.  9811 

Type  of  proposed  program 

Scheduled  time  of  expiration 

Title  I— Hairy :  “Class  I  Dairymen’s 
Base  Plan.” 

'TitlA  TT — Wool  -  _  - 

■Maw,  ftnt.hnTi7A^  propjam  for  4  years  . 

None.  Amends  existing 
milk  marketing  order  law. 
Mar.  31, 1966. . . 

Extension  for  3  years,  9  months  through  Dec.  31, 
1969. 

Extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops). 

1965  crop . . . - 

TitiA  TV— rnt.t,nn  _  .  . 

Modified  extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1907,  1968, 
and  1969  crops). 

. do .  . . 

TtHp  V  Whfiat: 

Extension  for  4  years  (1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops). 

New.  Allows  farmers  to  enter  into  long-range 
land  retirement  contracts  during  the  6-year 
period,  1965-69. 

Compliance  certification  (change  in  method  of 
measuring  feed  grain  bases  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  all  crops  except  tobacco  and 
peanuts). 

Extension  of  authority  for  lease  and  transfer  of 
certain  tobacco  acreage  allotments  for  4  years 
(1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops). 

Permanent  extension  of  boiled  peanut  exemption. 

New.  Directs  Secretary  to  make  a  study  of 
income  parity  in  cooperation  with  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees. 

None . - . - 

Title  VII— Miscellaneous: 

701  flnH  709 

. do .  — . . 

Rao  70S 

1966... . . . 

1966  crop . 

Sec  705  . 

None . . . 

Major  legal  effect  if  not  extended  or  enacted 


Present  provisions  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  continue  in  effect. 

National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  would  expire. 

Permanent  law  provides  for  price  supports  on  corn  at  .50 
to  90  percent  of  parity  at  a  level  which  Secretary 
determines  "wUl  not  result  in  increasing  CCC  stocks 
of  com.”  Other  feed  grains  would  be  supported  in 
relation  to  corn. 

Permanent  law  provides  for  marketing  quotas,  farmer 
referendum,  16,000,000-acre  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  and  price  supports  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Permanent  law  provides  for  marketing  quotas,  farmer 
referendum,  and  price  support  through  certificate 
system  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Farmer  choice  in 
referendum  would  be  between  mandatory  certificate 
program  and  price  supports  to  cooperators  at  60  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  ($1.28  per  bushel). 

Present  land  retirement  programs  would  continue. 
These  inciude  the  cropland  conversion,  conservation 
reserve  of  soil  bank,  and  Great  Plains  programs. 

Present  provisions  of  law  for  acreage  measurement 
would  continue. 


Permanent  law  does  not  provide  authority  for  these 
leases  and  transfers. 

Permanent  law  does  not  provide  an  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  for  boiled  peanuts. 

None. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
repeat — I  do  not  think  H.R.  9811  is  in  the 
interest  of  farmers,  consumers,  or  tax¬ 
payers.  Its  enactment  would  only  delay 
for  4  long  years  the  badly  needed  re¬ 
forms  that  are  necessary  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  program 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  consumed  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  and  lovely  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fai-m  problem  we  are  most  concerned 
about  here — low  prices  and  low  return  to 
the  farmer  compared  to  high  prices  for 
the  things  he  buys — is  a  problem  not 
just  to  farmers  but  to  our  entire  econr 
omy,  including  our  urban  industrial  cen¬ 
ters.  We  want  the  farmer  to  be  able  to 
buy  the  goods  our  industries  produce. 
Consequently,  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  fair  prices  for  food  commodities, 
particularly  if  the  prices  we  pay  are  re¬ 
flected  also  in  what  the  farmer  receives. 
Often  they  are  not  so  reflected.  As  a 
member  of  the  national  Commission  on 
Pood  Marketing,  I  am  very  conscious  of 
the  large  discrepancy  which  often  exists 
between  farm  prices  and  consumer 
prices. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  that  the  di- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  exercised  his  legisla¬ 
tive  wisdom  and  fine  leadership  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  removal  from  this 
bill  of  a  provision  which  would  unneces¬ 
sarily  and  unrealistically  raise  consumer 
prices  of  wheat  products  without  provid¬ 
ing  commensurate  benefits  for  the 
farmer. 

The  propaganda  war  waged  by  baking 
interests  against  the  additional  50  cents 
per  bushel  wheat  certificate  scheme  in 
the  administration  bill,  attacking  it  as 
a  bread  tax  of  2  cents  per  loaf,  has  been 
shrewd  and  effective — one  of  the  classic 
lobbying  performances  of  the  year — 
even  if  coldbloodedly  deceptive.  I  will 


not  say  “false  and  deceptive”  because 
there  are  enough  elements  of  truth  in 
the  propaganda  to  give  it  some  persua¬ 
siveness.  Under  this  strategy,  win  or 
lose,  the  baking  interests  just  could  not 
lose;  because  if  the  Congress  were  to  en¬ 
act  this  provision  to  raise  wheat  prices 
a  little,  the  baking  interests  would  have 
brilliantly  been  in  the  position  of  having 
a  believable  excuse  for  raising  prices  a 
lot. 

Chairman  Cooley’s  amendment  on 
wheat  wil  Ipull  the  teeth  of  this  price¬ 
raising  scheme.  The  baking  interests, 
shedding  such  crocodile  tears  for  the 
consumer,  will  have  to  find  some  other 
excuse — other  than  increased  wheat 
price  supports — to  raise  consumer  prices. 
The  Cooley  amendment  will  therefore 
serve  to  make  any  price  increase  in 
wheat  products  suspect  from  now  on — 
and  subject  to  the  most  critical  con¬ 
gressional  analysis  and  review.  The 
wheat  users  will  have  us  looking  over 
their  shoulders  on  any  price  increase — 
asking  why,  and  demanding  honest  an¬ 
swers.  As  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  certain¬ 
ly  intend  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
price  movements  in  wheat  products  as  a 
result  of  this  propaganda  effort  to  try 
to  translate  a  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  the  wheat  costs  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  into  a  2-cent  per  loaf  price  in¬ 
crease.  I  am  sure  Chairman  Cooley’s 
committee  will  also  want  to  keep  its  eye 
on  bread  prices,  and  on  the  prices  of 
other  wheat  products,  to  see  what  any 
future  price  increases  will  be  blamed  on, 
if  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill. 

I  have  fought  with  the  administra¬ 
tion — from  within  the  family,  for  2 
months  on  this  issue.  I  pleaded  with 
SecretaiT  Freeman  to  abandon  the  ad¬ 
ditional  wheat  certificate  proposal,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bad  economics  and  bad 
pohtics,  as  well  as  creating  a  precedent 
for  shifting  all  farm  subsidies  to  con¬ 
sumers — an  inflationary  danger.  If 


Congressman  Cooley  had  not  announced 
his  intention  of  amending  the  bill  to 
charge  to  the  Treasury  the  higher  wheat 
costs  the  bill  calls  for,  I  had  prepared  an 
amendment  of  my  own  to  accomplish 
this  same  purpose.  I  think  my  amend¬ 
ment  might  perhaps  have  been  prefer¬ 
able — it  would  provide  for  a  guarantee 
of  full  parity — but  no  more  than  that — 
to  the  farmer  on  all  of  his  wheat  in¬ 
tended  for  domestic  consiunption  and 
produced  under  crop  limitations.  But  it 
would  have  based  the  actual  additional 
payment  on  average  wheat  prices  for  a 
full  crop  year,  with  the  Government  pay¬ 
ing  only  the  difference  between  the 
parity  price  and  the  amount  the  farmer 
had  actually  received,  including  the 
value  of  the  domestic  certificate.  If 
market  prices  should  rise  because  of  un¬ 
certain  world  conditions,  or  the  Soviet 
wheat  failure,  or  Vietnam  or  anything 
else,  the  farmer  would  receive  not  an 
extra  $1.25  over  the  market  price,  but 
only  the  difference  between  parity  of 
about  $2.50  and  the  market  price.  This 
difference  could  be  less  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  subsidy  of  $1.25  a  bushel.  This  is 
the  proposal  I  had  developed  and  was 
prepared  to  offer  when  I  learned  that 
Mr.  Cooley  had  decided  to  lead  the 
fight  against  the  committee  action  on 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  with  an 
amendment  of  his  own. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  applaud  his 
leadership.  He  has  been  a  great  and 
good  friend  of  the  city  consumer — and 
particularly  our  poor,  through  his  sup¬ 
port  and  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
the  food  stamp  plan,  and  in  many  other 
ways.  I  am  delighted  to  have  his  lead¬ 
ership  on  this  controversial  issue  of 
wheat  support  machinery. 

Secretary  Freeman  fought  hard  and 
valiantly  for  the  administration  position, 
but  it  was  obvious  to  many  of  us  for  a 
long  time  that  this  position  could  not 
prevail,  regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  lobbying  efforts  against  it.  The 
savings  the  proposal  would  have  meant 
to  the  Federal  budget  were  not  sufficient 
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to  justify  the  effort,  and  the  consequences 
to  consumer  imderstanding  of  farm  prob¬ 
lems  and  farm  needs  would  have  been 
disastrous.  Demagoguery  would  have 
flourished  in  our  lower  income  areas,  and 
profiteering  would  have  been  shameful, 
based  on  a  half -lie  wrapped  in  brazen 
self-righteousness. 

The  Cooley  alternative  is  a  reasonable 
solution  and  I  will  support  it.  I  urge  all 
Members  interested  in  helping  both  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  to  join  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  Cooley  amendment  on  wheat 
supports  and  then  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
intended  to  improve  farm  purchasing 
power  while  curbing  excessive  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  surpluses,  if  properly  managed  to 
avoid  depressing  the  domestic  market, 
are  our  greatest  asset  in  international 
diplomacy — at  least  as  important  as  our 
weapons.  We  can  feed  much  of  the 
world,  and  we  are  doing  so.  Sharing  our 
abundance  is  morally  right  and  diplo¬ 
matically  astute.  The  American  farmer, 
by  his  resourcefulness  and  sweating  hard 
work,  has  given  us  great  power  in  our 
quest  for  world  decency.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  will  strengthen  our  farm  economy, 
and  thus  our  ability  to  grow  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  which  can  be  sold  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Let  us  never  deplore  the 
miracles  our  farmers  have  accomplished 
in  agricultural  technology;  let  us  strive 
to  manage  our  great  abundance  with 
Compassion,  and  with  wisdom,  and  with 
gratefulness  to  Almighty  God  for  our 
blessings  of  such  abundance. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

(Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

^  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  relate  another  story  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dague]  told  about  the  farmer  who  be¬ 
came  intoxicated  when  his  farm  was  in 
the  course  of  sheepshearing  and  inad¬ 
vertently  got  ahold  of  a  pig  instead  of 
a  sheep  and  sheared  it.  His  neighbors 
asked  him  what  the  results  were,  and  he 
said,  “Well,  I  got  very  little  wool  but  a 
lot  of  squealing.” 

Now,  this  is  typical  of  farm  legislation, 
regardless  of  the  content.  It  is  bound  to 
be  controversial  because  it  affects  differ¬ 
ent  farmers  differently.  There  are  some 
people  who  are  antifarm  bill  regardless 
of  what  is  contained  in  it.  I  know  of  no 
responsible  element  in  our  country  which 
would  abolish  all  farm  programs  any 
more  than  they  would  propose  abolish¬ 
ing  the  minlmuni  wage  for  labor,  because 
these  responsible  people  know  that  chaos 
would  result.  But  very  often  they  do  not 
come  forward  with  constructive  alterna¬ 
tives. 

This  legislation  before  us  is  a  result  of 
many  hours  and  days  and  even  months 
of  work.  It  is  a  constructive  program. 
The  main  thrust  of  it  is  that  it  is  cheaper, 
if  you  need  a  farm  program — and  I  think 
everybody  concedes  that  we  do  need 


one — it  is  cheaper  to  pay  for  retirement 
of  acres  and  the  conservation  of  their 
fertility  and  so  forth  than  it  is  to  pay 
for  the  production  of  needless  surplus 
crops.  This  observation  and  this  prem¬ 
ise  applies  to  all  commodities  dealt  with 
in  this  legislation  with  the  exception  of 
wool,  which  is  a  deficit  commodity  in 
this  country.  So  I  think  generally  speak¬ 
ing  we  can  assume  that  this  legislation, 
if  passed,  will  reduce  considerably  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  an 
effective  farm  program. 

My  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  the  dairy 
section  of  the  farm  bill  inasmuch  as  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Subcommittee  of  the  master  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  We  have  a  section  in 
here  which  was  unanimously  approved  in 
our  subcommittee  and  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  omnibus  bill. 

Basically  it  adds  one  new  power  to  the- 
present  authority  in  the  Marketing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  as  it  relates  to  dairy 
products  and  fluid  milk;  and  that  is  the 
authority  of  the  dairymen  in  these  milk 
marketing  areas — and  there  are  some  75 
in  the  country — to  vote  for  themselves, 
if  they  wish,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  a 
referendum,  a  so-called  class  1  base  plan. 
This  legislation  was  embodied  in  bills  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Stalbaum].  I  may  say  with  respect  to 
the  latter  that  he  is  an  expert  on  dairy 
matters  because  he  managed  a  dairy  co¬ 
op  for  many  years,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  problem  with  the  present  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  Marketing  Act  as  it  relates  to 
dairy  products  is  that  the  powers  are 
somewhat  inadequate.  Under  the  class  1 
base  plan  there  would  be  some  tendency 
to  stop  the  rush  for  ever-increasing  pro¬ 
duction  which  not  only  lowers  the  re¬ 
turns  to  the  dairy  farmers  but  also  costs 
the  Government  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  in  buying  cheese,  dried  milk, 
and  these  products  which  they  are 
obliged  to  buy  under  this  dairy  support 
program  which  relates  to  manufactured 
milk. 

Presently  under  these  dairy  marketing 
orders,  a  minimum  price  can  be  voted 
for  different  categories  of  milk.  Fluid 
milk  would  bear  the  highest  price,  milk 
for  manufacturing  purposes  a  lower 
price;  and  the  farmers  receive  a  so-called 
blend  pri^e.  The  problem  is  that  the 
processors  of  milk  are  almost  certain  of 
getting  a  profit,  and  the  more  volume 
they  can  run  through  their  plants,  the 
more  money  they  make.  They  have  an 
assured  market  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  if  they  have  no  market  any¬ 
where  else.  So  that  there  is  constant 
pressure  on  dairy  farmers  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  herds,  to  increase  their 
poduction,  and  they  have  to  do  it  in  or¬ 
der  to  maintain  their  relative  position 
in  a  given  marketing  area.  This  proviso, 
if  voted  in  in  a  particular  area,  would 
say  that  they  would  have  a  class  1  base, 
a  certain  assigned  percentage  of  the 
fluid  milk  market  for  a  somewhat  lengthy 
period.  They  would  not  be  forced  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  their  herds  in  order 
to  get  this  same  share  of  participation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  fear  in  my  State  is 
that  we  have  a  very  strict  milk  control 
policy  and  legislation.  As  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  under  your  Federal  base  plan,  it 
would  only  affect  the  districts  that  are  in 
a  certain  milk  marketing  order;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  it  the  intention,  or  is 
there  any  intention  that  the  gentleman 
knows  of,  to  create  a  situation  where  they 
would  expand  this  particular  thinking  to 
the  point  where  the  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ders  would  be  expanded  across  State 
lines  in  such  a  way  that  Pennsylvania 
laws  would  be  circiunvented  by  a  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  order? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No;  I  as¬ 
sure  the  gentleman  that  is  not  true.  If 
that  were  the  case,  I  would  be  fearful 
also.  We  have  a  State  milk  control  law 
in  California.  We  have  no  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  in  California.  We  reg¬ 
ulate  it  by  State  law,  as  I  assume  Penn¬ 
sylvania  does. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  we  do  have  on  the 
border  between  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  some  areas  that  are  in  a  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  by  vote,  of  course, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  But  our  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  our  farm  economy  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  self-sustaining  farms,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  They  have  a  few  milk 
cows,  some  hogs  and  chickens,  and  so 
on — self-sustaining.  The  problem  we 
have  always  had  is  the  overfiooding  of 
our  milksheds  with  milk  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  western  high  production  States. 

Is  there  any  intent,  is  this  an  opening 
wedge,  to  make  the  Nation  into  one  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  order?  If  I  can  be 
assured  that  that  is  not  the  case,  then 
I  have  no  problem. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Not  at  all, 
really.  In  those  milk  marketing  areas 
which  would  be  affected  it  would  more  or 
less  protect  those  areas.  This  will  not 
result  in  any  expansion  whatsoever. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  pro¬ 
viso,  which  is  a  simple  addition  of  an 
additional  power  in  the  milk  marketing 
order,  if  the  producers  in  a  given  area 
want  it,  this  would  have  to  be  adopted  by 
a  one-man,  one-vote  rule.  There  would 
be  no  bloc  voting  such  as  voting  by  co¬ 
ops  with  respect  to  this  particular  as¬ 
pect  of  the  marketing  order.  There 
would  be  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  that  written  into  the  law? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
written  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  is  written  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  report  does  not  show 
that.  I  wish  it  did. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  might 
say  also  that  this  additional  power  is 
true  of  the  other  authorities  contained 
in  this  bill,  which  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  4  years.  So,  it  does  not  represent  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  authorities 
possible  under  the  milk  marketing  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Following  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  of  a  moment  ago, 
can  we  interpret  from  your  remarks  that 
you  as  the  chairman  of  this  subcommit¬ 
tee  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Federal  marketing  orders? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would. 
I  do  not  believe  milk  is  a  commodity 
which  lends  itself  to  a  milk  marketing 
order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  never  sought 
to  promulgate  such  an  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  we  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  have  no  concern  over 
changing  the  existing  State  marketing 
order  and  it  will  not  be  disturbed? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
say  “No.”  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
have  made  more  use  of  marketing  orders 
in  California  on  a  regional  basis  than 
any  other  State. 

I  might  also  say  that  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  which  we  experi¬ 
enced  was  the  problem  of  the  producer- 
handled.  There  are  farmers  who  market 
their  own  milk.  They  are  not  large  re¬ 
tailers,  but  they  represent  substantial, 
wholesome  entrepreneurs.  They  wanted 
assurance  that  we  were  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  would  jeopardize  their  ex¬ 
emption  which  occurs  in  these  market¬ 
ing  orders,  typically  from  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

I  want  to  assure  the  representatives 
of  producers-handlers  that  it  is  not  the 
intent  to  make  it  any  more  possible  than 
it  now  is  to  include  them  in  the  impact 
of  any  milk  marketing  order. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
this  dairy  section,  and  to  congratulate 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  consideration  which  has 
been  given  to  the  producer-handler. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report  you 
point  out  two  potential  abuses  that  may 
develop  in  connection  with  this  problem. 

Do  I  read  correctly  that  last  paragraph 
of  the  report  to  be  a  warning  to  the 
industry  of  possible  future  congressional 
action  should  these  abuses  develop  and 
not  as  intended  in  any  way  to  modify 
the  language  of  the  bill  as  well  as  the 
language  in  the  report? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  an¬ 
swer  would  be  “Yes.” 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  No  case 
was  brought  to  our  attention  which 
would  justify  the  inclusion  of  producer- 
handlers  in  the  pooling  arrangements  in 
a  given  marketing  order  about  which  we 
knew. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  may  say 
that  this  language  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  referred  in  this  report  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  by  vote  by  the  entire  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  as  oiu'  position  with 
respect  to  this  subject  of  producer- 
handlers.  So,  it  is  the  oflScial  position 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
interested  in  this:  Is  it  possible  for  the 
farmers  outside  the  marketing  area  to 
enter  the  marketing  area?  What  deter¬ 
ring  influence  will  there  be  on  a  producer 
within  the  area  to  not  produce  more  and 
more  in  competition  with  the  farmers 
outside  the  area?  Is  there  any  way  you 
can  influence  this  producer  within  the 
area  to  not  produce  a  product  which  is 
in  surplus? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  it  is  a  relatively  unprofitable 
operation  to  produce  milk  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  in  these  dairies  around 
these  urban  areas  where  they  do  not 
raise  their  own  food  for  their  cattle  and 
land  costs  and  taxes  are  high. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  point  out  that  these 
farmers  within  the  area  have  class  I 
prices  and  could  add  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  flve  more  cows  at  very  little  cost 
and  he  could  afford  to  sell  much  cheaper 
by  going  into  the  manufacturing  area  in 
competition  with  those  of  us  who  are  in 
this  market. 

I  wonder  if  the  committee  gave  any 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  sort  of  gov¬ 
erning  this,  if  they  move  into  this  area 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  did 
not  consider  this  to  be  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  . 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  bit  further  the  dairy 
section  of  the  bill.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  more  information  relative  to  it  to 
have  clear  in  my  mind  just  what  the  bill 
will  do  in  this  area.  Many  of  us  live 
outside  of  these  marketing  areas,  and  we 
find  that  because  of  a  great  maze  of  reg¬ 
ulations  we  are  really,  in  effect,  denied 
entrance  to  those  areas,  and  denied  this 
very  lucrative  price  paid  in  these  areas. 

We  also  find  the  fanners  within  the 
marketing  area  producing  more  than  the 
area  needs,  and  the  surplus  that  they 
produce  goes  into  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  in  competition  with  those  of  us  out¬ 
side  the  area  who  are  denied  the  favored 
price  at  the  same  time  we  compete  with 
them  in  manufactured  products.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  producer 
within  the  marketing  area  should  be 
willing  to  regulate  or  at  least  control  his 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area 
and  not  in  turn  go  in  competition  with 
the  farmer  who  must  move  his  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  open  market.  I  wish  the 
committee  would  give  some  attention  to 


that  with  the  idea  of  doing  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  very  intent  of  the 
class  1  provision  as  written  into  the 
omnibus  farm  bill  is  to  do  that  which  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  just  men¬ 
tioned,  because  the  intent  of  it  is  to 
design  a  plan  whereby  a  farmer  within 
a  market  order  area  will  produce  milk 
for  that  area,  and  not  be  forced  into 
producing  milk  to  go  into  the  manu¬ 
factured  milk  channels. 

Chicago,  for  instance,  has  50-percent 
surplus  milk.  A  great  share  of  that  is 
milk  they  do  not  need  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  They  have  produced  this  milk,  it 
does  go  into  competition  with  areas  such 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  men¬ 
tioned.  Under  this  plan  we  give  him  a 
pricing  system  on  a  portion  of  his  fluid 
milk  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  produce 
this  extra  surplus  milk  to  get  his  return 
at  the  farm.  It  would  be  my  hope,  as  one 
who  has  long  sponsored  the  class  1  plan, 
both  within  and  without  the  Congress, 
that  this  would  be  the  ultimate  result. 
The  net  result  of  such  a  plan  should  be 
less  production  by  the  farmers  in  the 
market  order  area  with  less  being  put 
into  surplus  in  competition  with  farmers 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  hope  in  the 
long  run  the  class  1  plan  woifld  reduce 
competition  that  his  farmers  have  with 
areas  of  this'  kind. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
When  the  gentleman  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  “it  is  my  hope,”  it  is  also  my  hope, 
but  the  statement  then  is  an  admission 
of  the  fact  there  is  a  possibility  it  will 
not  correct  the  problem.  I  feel  that  if 
a  producer  has  a  class  1  fixed  price  in 
the  marketing  area,  if  he  insists  on  going 
beyond  his  total  and  producing  in  excess 
of  that,  he  should  be  denied  the  lucrative 
price  on  some  of  his  production.  I  think 
that  could  be  worked  out. 

I  would  also  suggest  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  committee  on  what  it  is  trying 
to  do.  I  think  it  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  hope  their  hope  is  well 
founded. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  tjue  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  producers  who  supply  big 
milk  consumption  areas,  is  that  because 
of  lack  of  a  class  1  base  plan  they  have 
been  in  a  race  with  each  other  to  keep 
their  relative  position  in  the  market. 
There  is  really  no  incentive  for  them  to 
go  into  the  business'  of  manufacturing 
milk  except  in  this  context,  and  the  hope 
is  that  this  base  plan,  will  remove  that 
incentive.  Actually,  there  should  be  a 
reduction  in  their  production  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  class  1  base  plans  are  adopted. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  only  point  I  see 
is  the  possibility  if  you  do  have  a  guar¬ 
anteed  class  1  price  there  is  still  the 
temptation  to  put  in  a  few  more  cows 
and  produce  a  bit  more  even  if  you  take 
less  on  the  added  production.  It  does 
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not  cost  much  to  add  a  few  head  of  cattle 
to  your  herd.  However,  the  point  is  well 
taken  and  I  thank  the  committee  for 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  think 
the  points  you  raise  are  very  valid.  I 
have  not  been  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  class  1  base  approach.  I  think 
the  dairy  situation  needs  to  be  studied 
in  greater  depth.  I  think  a  transfer  and 
selection  base  allowed  here  is  going  to 
result  definitely  in  a  kind  of  milk  tax. 
I  think  those  people  who  are  concerned 
about  the  bread  tax  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  dairy  provisions  allowed 
under  our  present  law. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  proceed 
in  an  orderly  manner,  I  intend  to  take 
up  the  wool  sections  of  this  bill  and  then 
later  proceed  to  discuss  the  feed  grain 
section  after  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  wool  section. 

The  wool  provisions  of  this  bill  basi¬ 
cally  extend  the  present  wool  law.  The 
wool  bill  was  adopted  in  1954  when 
another  party  was  in  control  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  this  Government.  I  think  they 
did  a  good  job  in  establishing  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  has  worked  real  well. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  it 
should  be  continued.  We  proposed  a 
rather  minor  change  in  the  procedure. 
The  present  law  is  a  direct-payment  pro¬ 
gram  based  upon  paying  the  producer 
of  wool  the  difference  between  the  aver¬ 
age  market  price  in  the  preceding  year 
and  62  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool. 
The  62  cents  per  pKjtmd  at  the  time  it 
was  adopted  in  1954<4Fas  106  percent  of 
parity,  the  highest  supports  we  have 
ever  established  for  a  supported  com¬ 
modity — 62  cents  per  poimd  is  today 
only  78  percent  of  parity.  So  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that,  rather  than  seeing  wool 
producers  suffer  a  constant  decline  in 
their  purchasing  power,  we  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  program  that  would  guarantee 
the  wool  producers  that  they  would  have 
some  purchasing  power  year  after  year, 
and  we  have  changed  the  62  cents  per 
pound  to  78  percent  of  parity.  At  the 
time  we  did  that  they  were  exactly  the 
same — 78  percent  of  parity  was  62  cents 
or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  62  cents  was 
78  percent  of  parity.  But  the  effect  of 
it  will  be,  if  the  parity  figure  continues  to 
go  down,  that  the  support  on  the  wool 
will  remain  at  a  higher  buying  power 
than  it  would  if  we  did  not  make  that 
change.  We  think  that  is  rather  im¬ 
portant.  That  is  the  basic  thing  we  do 
by  this  legislation.  Of  course,  we  con¬ 
tinue  the  wool  and  the  mohair  program 
for  another  4  years — through  December 
31,  1969,  as  does  the  rest  of  this  bill. 

We  believe  that  with  those  changes 
we  will  have  a  sound  program  and  one 
whi<^  will  give  to  the  wool  producers  of 
America  the  kind  of  support  to  which 
they  are  entitled  during  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stanton]  who  wishes  to  speak  out 
of  order. 


(Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  be  happy  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Robert  Manry,  of  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  feats  of  individual  endurance 
and  individual  accomplishments  of  our 
generation.  Mr.  Manry  arrived  safely 
today  in  Falmouth,  England,  after  con¬ 
quering  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
13 1/2 -foot  sailboat.  His  solo  trip  from 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  covered  over  3,400 
miles.  He  departed  on  June  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Manry’s  voyage 
has  pointed  out  to  a  new  generation  of 
the  world  that  the  individual  American’s 
desire  to  explore  the  unknown,  his  fear¬ 
less  ingenuity,^  and  his  pioneer  spirit  of 
adventure — the  same  spirit  that  made 
this  country  the  greatest  country  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race — is  still  very 
much  aUve  in  our  country  today.  Mr. 
Manry’s  feat  should  remind  the  world 
that  it  is  our  people  and  not  our  money 
or  our  power  that  makes  America  free 
and  strong. 

Mr.  Manry’s  feat  compares  with  the 
flights  of  Charles  Lindbergh  and  John 
Glenn  in  displaying  individual  courage, 
and  I  am  today  asking  President  John¬ 
son  to  invite  Mr.  Manry  to  the  White 
House  so  he  can  extend  to  Mr.  Manry 
the  congratulations  of  an  appreciative 
country. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  . 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  commend  our  chairman  for 
the  way  he  has  handled  this  bill  in  the 
committee.  This  is  my  fourth  term 
under  Chairman  Cooley.  He  has  treated 
the  witnesses  very  fairly  and  has  given 
the  minority  members  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  question  the  witnesses. 
I  commend  Wm  in  this  regard. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  our  ranking 
Republican  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Paul  Dague,  who  is  serv¬ 
ing  in  this  capacity  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  has  been  most  helpful  to  me  and  to 
the  other  members  on  the  minority  side. 

President  Johnson  in  his  farm  mes¬ 
sage  this  year  stated  that  “farmers  want 
freedom  to  grow  and  prosper,  freedom  to 
operate  competitively  and  profitably  in 
om  present  economic  system,’’  and  then 
proceeded  to  refute  this  position  by  sup¬ 
porting  H.R.  9811,  a  bill  which  com¬ 
pletely  suppresses  any  freedom  which  the 
American  farmer  may  have  left. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  farm  message  and  disagree 
wholeheartedly  to  the  subsequent  com¬ 
modity  positions  taken  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  H.R.  9811.  They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  agree  with  the  administration’s 
position  on  the  cropland  adjustment  title 


of  this  bill.  This  title  establishes  a  long- 
range  land  retirement  program  similar 
to  the  conservation  reserve  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act.  Like  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve,  the  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  allow  farmers  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  periods  up  to  10  years  for  the 
conversion  of  cropland  into  soil,  water, 
forestry,  and  other  conservation  uses. 
Whole  farms  would  be  eligible  for  retire¬ 
ment  under  the  program. 

Unlike  the  old  conservation  reserve 
program,  however,  an  additional  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  made  to  participating 
farmers  permitting  access  to  their  lands 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  during 
the  life  of  the  contract. 

This  provision  should  prove  popular 
to  farmers  and  sportsmen  alike.  It  will 
give  the  fanners  some  extra  revenue  and 
will  give  sportsmen  access  to  lands  not 
otherwise  available.  This,  incidentally, 
is  a  voluntary  provision  of  this  title,  and 
I  want  to  stress  this  fact.  From  a  per¬ 
sonal  standpoint,  seeing  this  section  in 
this  bill  gives  me  real  satisfaction  as  a 
similar  section  appears  in  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  earlier  in  this  session. 
When  the  first  draft  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  bill  came  before  our  committee  I 
discussed  such  a  provision  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  witness,  Mr.  Ed  Jencke, 
who  promised  to  take  the  suggestion  back 
to  the  Department  for  consideration. 
Favorable  consideration  must  have  been 
given  by  the  Department,  for  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  such  a  provision  was 
in  the  next  draft  of  the  administration’s 
bill. 

I  was  pleased  that  our  committee  de¬ 
leted  an  administration  proposal  from 
this  bill  which  would  have  had  real  dire 
effects  in  our  district  and  permitted  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  diverted  feed 
grain  acres. 

Such  a  provision  would  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  for  soybean  producers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  this  bill  permits  the 
planting  of  soybeans  on  feed  grain  acres. 
Should  such  a  provision  remain  in  the 
bill,  its  effect  will  be  felt  by  every  soy¬ 
bean  producer  in  the  Nation.  I  for  one, 
hope  that  the  House  will  strike  such  a 
provision  from  the  bUl  and  not  permit 
what  has  been  a  good  soybean  market 
to  be  destroyed  by  needless  overproduc¬ 
tion. 

Our  committee’s  action  on  cotton  is 
not  one  to  write  home  about.  The  com¬ 
mittee  heard  testimony  from  the  then 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Murphy,  that  the  cotton  program  has 
been  costly  and  has  not  achieved  its  ob¬ 
jective.  That  the  $900  million  paid  to 
the  textile  mills  was  practically  for 
naught.  He  called  for  action  by  our 
committee  and  favored  the  tightening  of 
the  regulation  of  the  skipped  row  plant¬ 
ings  as  one  means  of  cutting  down  un¬ 
needed  production.  As  pointed  out  in 
our  minority  report,  though,  this  bill  will 
not  accomplish  what  Mr.  Murphy  was 
seeking  when  he  testified  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  good  faith. 

In  coming  to  a  section  of  this  bill 
which  is  most  important  to  the  farmers 
of  northwestern  Ohio,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  their  objections  to  the  wheat 
section  of  this  bill  stUl  persists  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
told  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  volimtary 
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program.  Actually,  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  they  know  and  we  know  that 
it  is  not  a  voluntary  program.  These 
farmers,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
are  being  forced  into  a  program  that 
they  turned  down  9  to  1  in  a  referendum 
in  May  1963,  and  they  do  not  hke  it. 
However,  there  are  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
that  they  do  not  like.  Going  back  to 
Mr.  Freeman’s  testimony  before  our 
committee  on  April  6,  1965,  and  speaking 
on  this  matter  of  marketing  certificates, 
he  had  this  to  say;  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  would  be  issued  on  the  portion 
of  the  crop  used  domestically.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  a  participating 
faimer  will  be  paid  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  on  45  percent  of  his  crop  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  his  class  of  wheat 
may  be  used  in  a  far  larger  amount  for 
domestic  purposes. 

For  example,  72.4  percent  of  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  produced  east  of  the 
Mississippi-Missouri  Rivers,  during  the 
5-year  period  of  1959  through  1963,  was 
used  domestically  or  within  the  United 
States.  But  under  this  bill,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  Mr.  Freeman  said  before 
our  committee  on  April  6,  1965,  they  will 
get  certificates  on  only  45  percent  of 
their  production.  Not  only  are  these 
producers  discriminated  against  under 
this  bill,  but  the  producers  of  Hard  Red 
Spring  wheat  are  discriminated  against 
even  more.  In  fact,  during  this  same 
5-year  period,  1959  through  1963,  86  per¬ 
cent  of  their  total  crop  was  used  do¬ 
mestically.  But  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  and  not  withstanding  what  Mr, 
Freeman  said  before  our  committee,  they 
wUl  get  certificates  on  only  45  percent 
of  their  production.  I  feel  that  this  is 
gross  discrimination  against  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  two  classes  of  wheat 
and  it  should  be  rectified  in  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  certificate 
plan  based  on  a  producer’s  share  of  the 
domestic  utilization  of  his  class  of  wheat, 
it  should  be  paid  for  on  this  basis  and 
not  on  an  arbitrary  figure  picked  out  of 
the  air  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  time  comes,  during  the  amend¬ 
ment  period  on  this  bill,  I  shall  attempt 
to  rectify  this  injustice. 

We’ve  heard  a  great  deal  about  this 
bill  giving  wheat  producers  100  percent 
of  parity.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Wheat  producers  will  get 
parity  on  only  45  percent  of  their  crop — ■ 
not  on  100  percent  of  their  crop.  To  ob¬ 
tain  100  percent  of  parity,  they  would 
have  to  be  issued  certificates  on  100  per¬ 
cent  of  their  production.  Such  is  not 
the  case  under  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  bread  taxes 
in  the  last  couple  of  days.  We  have  all 
heard  the  expression,  if  you  “can’t  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.”  Re¬ 
lating  that  to  Mr.  Freeman,  apparently 
he  has  found  the  heat  in  the  kitchen  too 
much — and  his  heat  apparently  has  come 
from  the  housewife  as  well  as  from  our 
side  of  the  aisle — and  he  is  retreating 
from  his  insistence  on  a  bread  tax.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  heat  didn’t  get  to  him  until 
last  night  because  as  late  as  yesterday 
Secretary  Freeman  is  reported  as  having 
told  a  Seventh  District  Iowa  Group  here 
in  the  Capital  as  follows: 


Secretary  Freeman  termed  it  “unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  false  bread  tax  charge 
has  tended  to  overshadow  the  basic  con¬ 
sumer-producer-taxpayer  benefits  of  a 
comprehensive  and  constructive  food 
and  farm  bill,”  and  added  that  the 
“bread  trust  appears  to  be  seeking  sub¬ 
sidies  from  both  farmers  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  with  no  intention  of  show¬ 
ing  compassion  for  consumers.” 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  correct  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  decision  with  respect  to  this 
matter  was  not  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  nor  was  his  concurrence 
requested.  This  was  purely  a  legisla¬ 
tive  decision  and  the  legislative  branch 
takes  full  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  LATTA  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  make  this 
statement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  was  reading  Mr.  Fi-ee- 
man’s  own  statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  As  I  understood  the 
gentleman,  he  said  that  housewives  were 
putting  the  pressure  on  the  Secretary 
because  of  his  position.  But  the  change 
in  the  method  of  payment  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  in  the  case  of  wheat  was  a  change 
that  was  made  by  the  legislative  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Congress  and  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  elaborating  on  that 
point,  perhaps  the  gentleman  would 
answer  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Sec¬ 
retary  was  down  here  participating  in 
these  discussions  with  the  legislative 
leaders.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  Secretary  was  present,  but  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision. 
The  decision  was  made  before  he  got 
there. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  participate  in  the 
decision,  because  he  probably  would  have 
gone  along  the  blind  path  he  has  been 
following  on  this  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  legislative 
leaders  on  the  other  side  for  feeling  the 
heat  and  seeing  the  light  causing  them 
to  change  their  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  decisioi?  made 
in  the  rose  garden,  does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  tell  the  gen¬ 
tleman  where  the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
legislative  leaders  on  that  side,  because  I 
think  that  a  lot  of  these  decisions  are 
made  in  the  rose  garden  which  should  be 
made  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  com- 
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mend  them  for  taking  this  type  of  action 
and  hope  that  on  some  of  these  other  de¬ 
cisions  that  should  be  made  by  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch,  will  be  made  up  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  deci¬ 
sion  was  made  at  the  Capitol  by  legisla¬ 
tive  leaders.  It  was  made  without  any 
recommendation  from  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  notwithstanding  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proposal. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  Brannan  plan.  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey,  when  he 
was  Senator,  introduced  a  bill  which 
carried  a  provision  almost  identical  to 
this  provision.  It  is  not  new  and  the  de¬ 
cision  to  take  the  approach  which  will  be 
embraced  in  the  Cooley  amendment  has 
been  considered  for  weeks  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  considered  for 
years  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  But  the 
decision  made  in  this  instance  was  a  leg¬ 
islative  decision  and  not  a  decision  of  the 
administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  in 
order  to  maintain  this  high-level  debate. 

Mr.  LA'TTA.  May  I  say  further  to 
my  good  and  very  able  friend  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  foiTOerly  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  on  our  committee,  let  me  say  I 
commend  the  legislative  leadership  for 
taking  the  position  they  have  taken  and 
I  hope  that  they  take  such  strong  stands 
on  other  matters,  notwithstanding  what 
they  might  say  downtown.  The  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  fulfill  and  I  am  glad 
that  this  responsibility  is  not  completely 
carried  out  in  the  rose  garden  down¬ 
town. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LATTA.  ’This  is  a  good  turn  of 
events. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Respecting  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  I  do,  I  appreciate  the  compliment 
all  the  more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  lead¬ 
er,  could  tell  us  whether  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  agreed  or  objected  at  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Before  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  answers  that,  let  me 
refer  you  to  what  he  said  as  late  as 
yesterday.  Apparently,  there  was  some 
arm  twisting  on  the  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  for  a  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  arm  twisting  may  take  place  in  the 
rose  garden.  The  gentleman  would  not 
want  to  infer  that  there  is  ever  any  aim 
twisting  at  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  arm  twisting.  It  was  a  legislative  re- 
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sponsibility  and  the  legislative  leaders 
accepted  the  responsibility.  That  is  all 
there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  IiATTA.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  leadership  and  the  Re¬ 
public  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  had  taken  this  position  all 
along,  that  this  was  a  bread  tax  and  it 
should  not  be  passed  on  to  the  housewife, 
we  are  glad,  even  at  this  late  date,  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  adopted  our 
suggestion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  most  respectfully 
that  this  colloquy  could  be  continued  and 
I  think  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
know  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiure  approves  of  the  action  that  is 
about  to  be  taken,  because  this  bill  will 
go  to  another  body  and  it  might  be 
changed  when  it  comes  to  conference. 

So,  I  hope  the  gentleman  can  get  an 
admission  out  of  someone  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  of  Agricultmre  ap¬ 
proves  the  amendment,  or  if  he  is  fight¬ 
ing  it? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  very  important  question  and  I 
think  perhaps  it  deserves  an  answer  from 
our  majority  leader,  as  to  whether  or  not 
if  the  House  adopts  this  position,  is  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leadership  going  to  hold  firm  in 
conference,  if  the  other  body  does 
change  it. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  House  knowing  that 
when  it  goes  to  the  Senate,  it  will  be 
changed  back  to  the  old  bread  tax  ap¬ 
proach. 

Mr.  JONAS.  A  year  ago  when  the 
cotton  bill  was  first  passed  by  this  body 
it  was  a  cotton  bill  only,  but  when  it 
came  back  from  conference  it  was  a  cot¬ 
ton  plus  a  wheat  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  care  to  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  did  not  get  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  was  posing  a  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  if  the  House  adopts 
the  position  toat  has  been  agreed,  should 
the  Senate  amend  this  bill  and  return  us 
to  the  bread  tax  approach,  will  the  House 
conferees  insist  on  the  House  position? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  leadership  will  not 
be  members  of  the  conference,  but  I  cer¬ 
tainly  support  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COOLETy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  am  only  a  freshman  Con¬ 
gressman,  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
these  things  and  where  these  decisions 
were  made,  but  I  recall  our  very  able 
whip  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Boggs],  standing  in  this  well 
and  pointing  to  where  the  decision  was 
made  and  when  it  was  made.  It  was  last 
November,  and  it  was  made  in  the  ballot 
boxes. 

We  are  all  understandably  proud  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  economy.  Our 
tradition  of  depending  on  the  law  of 


supply  and  demand  is  a  long  one.  Let  us 
face  it — it  no  longer  works  as  far  as  the 
agricultural  economy  is  concerned.  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the 
responsibility  of  this  Congress  to  act. 
To  this  end  I  am  introducing  Thursday 
an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  that  would  provide  for  a  nationwide 
egg  marketing  order. 

In  two  separate  hearings  this  year 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Dairy  and  Poultry  heard  testimony  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  in  the  egg  indus¬ 
try.  In  all  this, testimony  no  one  denied 
that  the  industry  is  imdergoing  a  period 
of  great  difiBculty.  So  far  this  year  all 
egg  producers  in  every  section  of  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
products  below  the  cost  of  production. 

I  feel  I  must  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  “chicken  feed,”  or  little  old 
ladies  earning  pin  money  from  the  sale 
of  a  few  eggs.  The  egg  industry  has  an 
investment  of  well  over  $1.5  billion. 
Neither  is  this  problem  one  that  came 
upon  us  out  of  the  blue  this  year.  For 
the  past  9  years  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  purchased  eggs  on  the  open 
market  in  an  attempt  to  balance  the  sup¬ 
ply  with  the  demand.  The  egg-buying 
program  is  both  short-range  in  effect  and 
expensive.  Indeed,  its  every  implement¬ 
ation  in  the  past  has  created  some  of  the 
problems  for  today.  For  as  year  after 
year  passed  with  the  Department  step¬ 
ping  in  and  purchasing  eggs,  producers 
began  to  coimt  on  this  as  a  market  and 
increased  production  accordingly. 

A  nationwide  egg  marketing  order 
would  be  the  best  method  not  only  to 
help  the  farmer  achieve  a  fair  income 
but  to  guarantee  the  consumer  a  stable 
supply  of  eggs  at  a  reasonable  price. 
This  amendment  would  in  effect  limit 
the  total  number  of  eggs  that  could  be 
marketed  in  any  1  year.  This  limita¬ 
tion  could  be  affected  by  regulating  the 
number  of  baby  chicks  producers  could 
purchase  for  the  production  of  eggs. 
There  are  many  other  provisions  out¬ 
lined  in  this  amendment  such  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  diversion  program,  a  provision  for 
a  regulated  increase  in  production,  and 
a  provision  to  allow  some  new  entries 
into  the  field.  It  is  very  similar  in  oper¬ 
ation  to  the  dairy  marketing  orders 
which  have  worked  reasonably  well  for 
many  years. 

However,  I  feel  I  cannot  stress 
strongly  enough  at  this  point  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  is  basically  enab¬ 
ling  legislation.  Its  adoption  would  en¬ 
able  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  hold 
public  hearings,  draw  up  an  order  and 
submit  it  to  a  referendum  of  egg  produc¬ 
ers.  Two-thirds  of  those  producers  vot¬ 
ing  would  be  required  to  implement  the 
order. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  an  industry  in 
trouble  and  I  feel  this  industry  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  its  own 
future.  I  feel  that  the  eventual  imple¬ 
mentation  of  an  order  will  go  a  long  way 
in  preserving  our  family  farm  tradition. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  introducing  his  amendment. 


I  certainly  support  it  in  every  way. 
Basically  what  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  is  to  give  the  poultry 
farmers  of  America  the  right  to  vote  as 
to  how  their  industry  might  be  con¬ 
trolled  as  to  the  marketing  of  their 
product. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  simply  the  legislation  that  wiU  per¬ 
mit  the  individual  poultry  farmer  to 
determine  his  own  future  and  to  try  to 
get  the  industry  out  of  the  desperate 
condition  it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
has  been  done  in  other  areas  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  and  is  it  not  also  true 
that  it  has  been  successful  when  applied 
to  such  other  areas  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  it  has  worked 
very  successfully  in  California  on  any 
number  of  products.  Of  course,  we  have 
a  marketing  order  for  dairy  products  that 
was  discussed  earlier  today. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  fine,  worth¬ 
while  amendment.  I  hope  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  will  accept  it  when  it 
is  voted  on  as  is  expected  on  Thursday. 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  bringing 
this  in.  I  trust  he  has  made  it  clear  for 
the  Record  and  I  repeat  it  here  to  em¬ 
phasize  it  for  the  Record  that  this 
amendment  of  his  does  not  in  any  way 
arbitrarily  establish  any  egg  marketing 
order  program.  There  is  no  power  given 
to  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose  but  it 
merely  permits  egg  producers  to  so  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  if  they  so  want  to  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Certainly  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  of  yours 
has  been  approved  by  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
My  impression  is  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  subcommittee  but  that  the 
subcommittee  has  not  reported  it  back 
to  our  full  committee. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  did  not  have  time  to  act 
upon  it  due  to  the  press  of  business. 
However,  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  about  the  sub¬ 
committee  itself? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  would  report  the  bill  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  let  us  bring  it  up  subse¬ 
quently? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
I  need  say  nothing  more  than  to  point 
out  that  the  hour  is  late  and  if  something 
is  not  done  it  is  going  to  be  too  late  for 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hagen],  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  is  here  and  I  am  certain 
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he  will  cooperate  and  expedite  the  mat¬ 
ter.  If  the  subcommittee  reports  it  to 
the  full  committee,  then  I  shall  call  a 
meeting  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  similar  to  tidying  to  hook  a 
car  on  the  train  when  the  train  is  going 
by.  It  is  frequently  stated,  we  can  only 
pass  one  agriculture  bill  a  year  and  this 
is  the  problem  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  is  confronted 
with.  He  wants  to  get  on  the  train 
when  it  is  going  by,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
that  opportunity.  I  support  him. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Farmers  in  more  than 
one  way  ai’e  the  backbone  of  our  rural 
economy  and  provide  employment  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  thousands  of  ■ 
rural  businessmen  depending  on  farm 
spending.  If  we  allow  this  important 
family  farm  segment  of  agriculture  to  be 
destroyed,  with  them  will  go  the  owner 
of  the  gas  station,  teacher,  grocer,  hard¬ 
ware  and  feed  dealer. 

Family  farmers  also  provide  thousands 
of  communities  with  a  broad  tax  base. 
These  commercial  egg  producers  have  an 
individual  investment  of  anywhere  from 
$50,000  to  $200,000  in  their  farms.  I 
stress  this  to  point  out  they  are  not  mar¬ 
ginal  producers.  They  are  truly  busi¬ 
nessmen.  These  people  will  be  forced  to 
go  to  our  cities  and  our  cities  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  them.  Our  cities  are 
already  overcrowded  and  are  simply  not 
prepared  to  handle  an  influx  of  people 
unskilled  for  city  work. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  as  of  this  time  just  about  every¬ 
thing  that  is  wearable,  eatable,  and 
smokeable  is  under  regulation.  If  this  is 
tnily  to  be  described  as  an  omnibus  bill, 
I  do  not  know  why  we  need  to  worry 
about  trains — and  we  should  make  it  an 
“omni-bus”  bill  and  put  eggs  in  it  and 
be  done  with  it. 

I  think  sometimes  the  programs  are 
ominous  but  I  think  since  we  have  em¬ 
barked  on  this  course,  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  certainly  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  facetious  when  I  said  that. 
I  support  your  position  myself  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  I  hope  that  you  can  include 
eggs  in  this  bill. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  proposal  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  national  mar¬ 
keting  order,  but  there  could  be  regional 
marketing  orders,  such  as  there  are  in 
the  milk  business. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  problem  in  the  egg 
business,  even  in  those  areas  where  pror 
duction  is  growing,  is  that  the  large  inte¬ 
grators  are  taking  over  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion.  If  there  were  a  marketing  order 
program  the  chances  of  the  small 
farmers  suiwiving  would  be  augmented; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  price 
squeeze  which  these  people  are  now  feel¬ 
ing — a  price  squeeze  of  seeing  income 
drop  while  expenses  rise? 


A  dozen  eggs  sold  for  about  45  cents 
in  1947-1949,  and  today  the  price  is  down 
to  less  than  30  cents  a  dozen. 

In  the  egg-producing  industry  the  fault 
lies  with  the  rise  of  the  vertically  inte¬ 
grated  production  unit.  These  integra¬ 
tors,  usually  large  feed  and  grain  com¬ 
panies,  do  not  care  for  the  traditional 
supply  and  demand  theory  of  economics. 
They  do  not  care  whether  or  not  they 
show  any  profits  on  the  production  of 
eggs  so  long  as  they  sell  their  feed  at 
previously  set  and  very  profitable  prices. 
We  have  already  seen  the  establishment 
of  1 '/^-million-hen  egg  factories  by  such 
companies  as  Ralston  Purina.  With  our 
national  consumption  of  eggs  produced 
by  about  300  million  birds,  we  can  see 
that  only  a  few  hundred  such  factories 
are  necessary  to  supply  our  country’s 
needs.  This  trend  is  definitely  antag- 
ognlstic  to  the  public  interest.  We  need 
only  imagine  what  would  happen  if  a 
natural  disaster.  Are,  or  disease  put  some 
of  these  factories  out  of  commission. 
Egg  prices  would  rise  drastically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  reestablish 
our  national  free  enterprise  system  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  egg  production 
industry.  This  proposed  amendment 
has  had  a  favorable  report  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  the  hearings 
on  the  bill,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  George  Mehren,  spoke  sup¬ 
porting  this  measure. 

I  understand  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  for  a  minimum  wage  proposal 
for  farmworkers.  How  can  we  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  this  much  needed 
legislation  if  we  do  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  the  farmers’  income  now? 

We  cannot  hesitate  any  longer.  The 
hour  is  very  late.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
amendment  on  this  farm  bill,  we  will  be 
in  effect  sacrificing  many  thousands  of 
farm  families.  History  will  show  that 
I  am  not  crying  wolf.  In  the  past  5  years 
we  have  witnessed  the  total  destruction 
of  the  family  farmer  in  the  production 
of  broiler  chickens,  by  the  vertical 
integrator.  I  honestly  do  not  believe  we 
can  even  wait  another  year  for  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  hope  to  vote  for  that  legislation. 

I  point  out  again  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  establish  a  marketing 
order  against  the  will  of  those  people  to 
be  controlled.  In  our  finest  traditions, 
this  will  allow  those  people  directly 
affected  to  cast  a  ballot  on  their  futures. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen] 
how  long  ago  it  was  we  had  hearings  on 
the  egg  bill? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  cannot 
state  exactly.  It  was  a  relatively  short 
time  ago  as  these  matters  go. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  At  least  2  or  3  weeks 
ago? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Possibly 
3  weeks,  and  certainly  2. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  The  chairman  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  any  of  these 
days  to  call  the  committee  together  to 
report  it  out? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  because  we  were  in  the  middle 
of  considering  this  overall  farm  bill  in 
the  committee,  without  the  egg  proposal. 
That  was  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Let  me  ask  my  col¬ 
league  a  question.  The  subcommittee 
did  not  act  unfavorably  toward  this  pro¬ 
posal? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One-hundred- 
three  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is, 
without  any  question,  the  biggest  legis¬ 
lative  package  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gi'ess  dealing  with  agriculture.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  longer  than  average  period  of 
time,  at  least  if  we  judge  averages  by  the 
past  5  years.  It  provides  authority  for  a 
4-year  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
program  and  gives  5-year  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
contracts  extending  up  to  10  years  for 
land  retirement,  a  program  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  on  top  of  the  existing  commodity 
programs. 

Because  of  its  size,  duration,  and  lack 
of  promise  it  has  been  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  $18  billion  boondoggle. 
Because  of  these  dubious  attributes  it 
has  attracted  rather  wide  press  atten¬ 
tion.  That  news  account  for  the  press 
coverage  given  today  to  the  compromise 
deal  worked  out  by  the  Democratic  lead¬ 
ership  intended  to  give  the  bill  the  votes 
needed  for  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  compromise  deal 
we  have  read  so  much  about  means  just 
one  thing,  that  is,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  literally  got 
caught  with  both  hands  in  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  pocketbook. 

The  compromise  gets  one  of  his  hands 
out,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
enough.  The  deal  just  eliminates  one 
part  of  the  bread  tax,  less  than  half  of 
it.  One  of  Freeman’s  hands,  you  might 
say,  is  still  where  it  should  not  be. 

I  intend  to  see  that  an  amendment  is 
offered  to  strike  the  entire  bread  tax  from 
this  bill.  The  compromise  would  finance 
the  higher  payments  to  wheat  farmers 
from  general  revenues  instead  of  by 
means  of  a  higher  bread  tax.  This  deal 
would  leave  the  most  of  the  bread  tax, 
however,  untouched.  Only  50  cents  of 
the  total  of  about  $1.30  per  bushel  would 
come  from  general  revenues  and  the  rest 
would  be  bread  tax. 

By  the  Secretary’s  own  figures — and 
you  will  all  recall,  I  am .  sure,  getting  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  on  this  sub¬ 
ject — the  cost  of  the  ingredients  in  a  loaf 
of  bread  would  go  up  about  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  for  the  50-cent  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  This  means  the  remaining  80 
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cents,  after  the  proposed  compromise 
deal  goes  through,  is  a  bread  tax  valued 
at  more  than  1  cent  per  loaf.  This 
comes  to  5  percent  of  the  price  of  bread — • 
hardly  an  incidental  item  to  the  fellow 
who  has  to  hunt  around  for  nickels  and 
dimes  to  pay  for  his  grocery  bill. 

The  tax  on  flour  is  even  higher.  Even 
granting  that  this  compromise  goes 
through  and  you  knock  out  a  part  of  the 
bread  tax,  the  remaining  bread  tax 
would  be  2  cents  a  pound  on  flour.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  12  cents  a  pound 
average  price  the  housewife  pays  for 
flour.  This  is  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  retail  value  of  the  commodity. 

So,  let  us  not  be  fooled  by  any  reporte 
that  this  compromise  is  going  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  bread  tax.  The  bread  tax  will 
still  be  there,  an  amount  exceeding  1 
cent  per  loaf  on  bread  and  2  cents  per 
pound  on  flour. 

As  we  consider  this  gigantic  piece  of 
legislation,  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves, 
what  are  the  taxpayers  going  to  get  for 
their  $18  billion  when  the  4  years  are 
over,  and  the  money  spent?  And  where 
will  the  cotton  people  be,  where  will  the 
feed  grains  people  be,  and  where  will  the 
wheat  people  be?  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  which  gives  any  substantial  hope 
that  any  one  of  these  commodities  will 
be  in  a  better  position  than  it  is  right 
today.  It  means  that  when  the  4  years 
are  up  and  the  $18  billion  has  been  spent, 
the  basic  farm  problems  will  remain 
untouched. 

There  cannot  be  much  dispute  about 
the  contention  that  these  programs  have 
been  ineffective.  We  have  all  received 
a  lot  of  literature  indicating  how  much 
worse  things  might  have  been  had  some 
other  type  of  program  been  in  effect. 
They  mention  savings  that  have  been 
brought  about  by  these  multi-billion-dol- 
lar  programs.  Savings?  That  is  the 
kind  of  savings  that  my  wife  tells  me 
about  when  she  comes  home  and  says 
that  she  bought  a  hat  for  only  $10  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  $20.  She  tells  me  that 
she  saved  $10  on  that  transaction.  That 
is  the  type  of  saving  the  administration 
spokesmen  are  talking  about  when  they 
say  that  there  are  savings  in  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

You  could  save  the  same  kind  of 
money  if  you  were  to  go  window  shop¬ 
ping  and  just  look  at  furniture  instead 
of  going  in  and  buying  it.  In  this  jar¬ 
gon,  you  save  by  not  spending  money. 
But  the  important  thing  is  not  what 
might  have  been,  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  some  still  worse  programs  had 
been  in  effect.  What  matters  is  what 
has  been  actually  spent  on  these  pro¬ 
grams. 

Look  at  feed  grains,  for  example. 
This  year,  the  Department  is  spending 
more  than  $1.5  billion  for  feed  grains. 
The  Department  is  spending  that  money 
to  retire  land,  trying  to  bring  production 
into  balance  with  demand.  What  did 
we  get  for  the  $1.5  billion?  We  retired 
about  36  million  acres  of  land.  We  rent¬ 
ed  as  taxpayers  36  million  acres  of  land 
under  the  feed  grains  program.  And 
guess  what?  The  crop  reports  now  an- 
noimce  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 


biggest  crop  production  in  history.  We 
have  had  a  record  of  all-time-high 
spending  on  feed  grains  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  biggest  crop  in  all  history. 
So  what  do  we  have  for  our  money?  All 
we  have  is  the  empty  assurance  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  that  things 
might  possibly  have  been  still  worse. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  does  not  advocate  abolishing  all 
farm  supports,  does  he? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  that  is  an 
ideal  goal,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Getting  there  without  wrecking  the  farm 
economy  is  the  problem.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  can  be  solved  but  the  simple 
fact  of  life,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me,  is  that  this  4-year,  $18 
billion  program  does  not  move  1  inch 
toward  that  ideal  situation  in  which  the 
farmer  can  compete  in  the  marketplace 
for  better  income,  for  better  prices,  for 
expanding  markets. 

The  wheat  program  is  costing  about 
the  same  as  the  feed  grains  program. 
If  the  cost  of  the  bread  tax  is  added,  the 
cost  is  still  higher.  Dq  you  know  what 
this  taxpayer  outlay  for  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  represents  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
the  crop?  Two-thirds.  The  outlay  by 
the  taxpayers  comes  to  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  entire  wheat  crop. 

It  has  not  reached  quite  that  point 
under  feed  grains,  but  it  is  gaining.  The 
cost  to  taxpayers  represent  22  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  feed  grains  crop  of  this 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  cotton  for 
example.  The  taxpayer  cost  comes  to 
moi’e  than  one-third  of  the  total  U.S. 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  made  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  American  cotton  is  artificially 
pegged  at  this  high  price  through  this 
farm  program  with  which  we  have  lived 
for  about  30  years,  then  the  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  represented  by  the 
outlay  by  the  American  taxpayer  would 
be  roughly  50  percent.  Government 
holdings  of  cotton  are  nearly  at  an  all- 
time  record  level.  The  cost  this  year 
of  the  program  will  exceed  $700  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with 
farm  programs  generally?  This  is  a  good 
time  for  a  little  talk  on  basic  philosophy. 
These  farm  programs  are  based  on  some 
very  unsound  assumption's. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  most  unsound 
assumption  of  all  is  that  farmers  should 
be  singled  out  for  price  fixing.  Why 
should  they  be  singled  out  for  price  fix¬ 
ing  any  more  than  any  other  segment  of 
the  marketplace  economy? 

Thirty  years’  experience  with  Federal 
price  fixing  has  led  to  nothing  but  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  farmers,  for  the  consumers, 
and  for  the  taxpayers,  and  the  commodi¬ 
ties  that  have  beftn  relatively  free  of  price 
fixing  and  controls,  are  the  commodities 
that  are  basically  the  healthiest. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  unsound 
assumption  is  that  Government  can  ef¬ 
fectively  control  production  by  just  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  the  number  of  acres  that 
are  planted.  As  I  said  earlier,  under 
feed  grains  the  taxpayers  retired  over 
3  0^  million  acres  and  got  the  biggest  corn 
crop,  the  biggest  grain  sorghum  crop, 
the  biggest  crop  production  in  American 
history. 

The  third  assumption  which  is  im- 
sound  is  that  Government  can  rim  farms, 
can  make  the  management  decisions  for 
this  vast  agricultural  enterprise  of  ours 
better  than  the  farmers  themselves. 
This  unsound  assumption  has  led  to 
schemes  like  those  this  legislation  pro¬ 
poses  to  keep  in  motion  for  another  4 
years  and  for  another  $18  billion  worth. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  many 
features  of  this  program,  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  in  this  era  in  which  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  effort  to  combat  poverty,  is 
the  method  of  financing  part  of  the 
wheat  program.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
bread  tax. 

It  is  curious  that  10  of  the  major 
States  in  this  Union  that  have  sales  taxes 
have  recognized  the  problem  of  food  costs 
to  the  low-income  people  by  exempting 
food  from  the  imposition  of  this  sales 
tax.  These  States  are  California,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Florida,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  this  legislation  is  proposing  to  go 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
continue  the  bread  tax  imposed  a  year 
ago,  a  tax  which  hits  the  poor  people  the 
hardest.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  statistics  show  clearly  that  those 
of  low  income  depend  most  heavily  upon 
flour  and  flour  products  in  their  diet.  A 
family  with  an  income  of  under  $2,000 
per  year  uses  more  than  twice  the  pound¬ 
age  of  flour  and  flour  products  as  does 
the  family  with  an  income  of  $10,000 
or  more. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  say  with  the  compromise  there 
would  still  be  a  so-called  1-cent-a-loaf 
bread  tax.  That  is  not  my  imderstand- 
ing.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  an¬ 
swer  that. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  brought  that  up,  because  a  lot  of 
people  are  misinformed.  If  the  compro¬ 
mise  deal  goes  through,  the  major  part 
of  the  bread  tax  will  remain,  the  same 
bread  tax  that  is  on  the  products  today. 
It  amounts  to  1  cent  a  pound  on  bread, 
and  2  cents  a  pound  on  flour. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sdeld 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
just  addressed  the  House  spoke  about 
Members  being  confused.  I  think  he  is 
the  most  confused  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  he  thinks  by  abol¬ 
ishing  all  farm  programs  we  can  bring 
prosperity  to  the  agriculture  of  America 
he  has  another  thought  coming.  Some 
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engage  in  this  business  of  standing  up 
here  and  advocating  repeal  of  programs 
which  have  operated  year  in  and  year 
out  successfully,  well,  and  very  inex¬ 
pensively,  until  your  party  came  into 
power  in  January  1953.  With  the  accu¬ 
mulated  surpluses,  with  our  warehouses 
bulging  with  food  and  fiber,  if  these  pro¬ 
grams  were  abandoned,  anyone  would 
know  that  this  would  cause  chaos  and  a 
depression  of  gigantic  proportions  to  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  l  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  chairman  of  the  Livestock 
and  Peed  Grain  Committee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  want  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  he  wishes  to  devote  his 
time  to  feed  grains,  but  I  am  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey  about  this  increase 
in  the  bread  tax.  Might  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  clarify  that? 

Am  I  correct  in  my  imderstanding  that 
the  increase  of  50  cents  per  bushel  will 
not  be  required  to  be  paid  in  the  future 
by  wheat  users  if  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct,  under 
the  proposed  Cooley  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  his  reference  to  the 
bread  tax  remaining,  he  referred  to  the 
current  situation,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  not  changed  by  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  just  said  what  would  remain 
would  be  the  tax  we  now  have.  We  now 
have  certificates,  but  they  have  not  raised 
the  price  of  wheat  1  penny.  The  price 
of  wheat,  plus  certificates,  results  in  a 
cost  to  the  miller  as  low  as  it  was  2  years 
ago.  The  result  is  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  while 
it  should  not  have  added  to  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  the  50  cents,  had  it  been 
produced  under  the  method  which  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  bill,  would 
have  added  50  cents  to  the  cost  to  the 
miller.  It  will  not  do  so  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  is  operating  in 
my  district  a  processor  of  flour  products, 
who  uses  one  car  a  day.  That  is  365 
railroad  cars  of  flour  a  year.  He  sells 
his  product  at  5  cents  a  package.  He 
simply  cannot  absorb  a  25  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  raw  material  cost  in  an  article 
which  sells  for  5  cents.  I  want  to  be 
sure  if  this  amendment  is  adopted  there 
will  not  be  any  increase  in  the  price 
consumers  have  to  pay  for  wheat. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  sir.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  amendment  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  proposes  to 
introduce  is  adopted,  the  cost  of  wheat 
to  your  constituent  and  other  milling 
operations  in  the  United  States  will  be 


substantially  less  than  it  was  15  years 
ago.  Wheat  was  selling  for  $2.40  a  bushel 
15  years  ago.  It  will  be  selling,  imder 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  offer,  for  $2  per 
bushel.  So  the  mills  will  be  paying  sub¬ 
stantially  less,  not  more,  and  about  42 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  they  paid  15 
years  ago. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  has  happened  to 
the  cost  of  bread  to  the  consumer  in  the 
meantime  when  wheat  was  going  down? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well,  it  has  gone  up  a 
little  more  than  8  cents  a  loaf  during 
that  period  of  time. 

But  if  I  may  turn  to  the  feed  grain 
provision,  in  which  there  are  no  certifi¬ 
cates  and  I  hope  there  is  possibly  greater 
agreement  on  the  feed  grain  program 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  and 
which  has  been  in  operation  now  for  4  or 
5  years — at  least  4  years  I  would  guess. 

It  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  No 
one  is  going  to  dispute  that.  But  it  has 
in  spite  of  all  the  statistics  that  have 
been  presented  worked  well  and  it  has 
maintained  the  income  of  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  and  that  means  primarily  corn 
producers.  Corn  is  by  far  the  largest 
crop  in  the  United  States  measured  in 
volume  of  bushels  and  in  dollars.  Some 
of  our  folks  are  interested  in  maize  and 
some  other  people  out  in  California  are 
interested  in  barley  and  somebody  else 
has  some  interest  in  rye  or  oats  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  But  basically  we  are 
talking  about  corn — the  biggest  crop  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  stabilized 
the  price  of  com.  It  has  moved  at  rela¬ 
tively  fair  figures.  It  has  brought  to  the 
producer  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  has 
been  lagging  for  a  good  long  time  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  moved  into  the 
channels  of  trade — into  the  feed  mills  of 
the  East.  It  has  moved  into  the  feed 
mills  of  the  East  at  a  lower  figure  than 
it  was  moving  before  we  had  the  feed 
grain  program.  The  reason  is  we  are 
supporting  corn  at  approximately  $1  a 
bushel.  Next  year  we  will  be  paying  25 
cents  a  bushel  directly  to  the  farmer 
which  means  that  the  corn  producers 
gets  a  return  of,  let  us  say,  $1.25  in  the 
Midwest  and  the  cost  of  corn  to  the  east 
coast  or  west  coast  user  is  $1  plus  the 
transportation. 

So  that  those  of  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  on  the  east  coast  or  the  west  coast 
in  any  kind  of  feeding  operations  must 
bear  in  mind  this  feed  grain  program  en¬ 
ables  you  to  buy  feed  more  cheaply  than 
it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  do  were  we 
using  the  old  loan  program  alone.  Be¬ 
cause  if  that  is  all  we  had,  you  would 
have  to  pay  the  entire  retiurn  to  the 
fanner  plus  the  transportation.  So  the 
program  has  worked  real  well  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  expand  on  that  just  a  minute  be¬ 
cause  I  am  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  my  farmers  who  are  in  a  deficit 
feed  grain  area  that  this  section  will 
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benefit  them.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  hope  I  can. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  give  me  some  answers  because 
they  do  not  think  it  has  helped  them  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  hope  I  can.  Of  course, 
the  figures  I  have  to  use  are  rough  fig¬ 
ures — I  cannot  use  exact  figures  for  any 
given  area,  you  understand.  But  if  you 
are  growing  corn  in  Illinois  and  get  $1  a 
bushel  for  it  and  the  Government  pays- 
you  25  cents  a  bushel,  then  you  get  $1  25 
out  of  yom-  com.  That  is  about  what 
we  are  doing.  Then  if  you  are  in  North 
Carolina  and  are  growing  chickens  and 
feeding  com - 

Mr.  JONAS.  Or  cattle. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Cattle,  hogs  or  anything 
else — and  you  are  buying  corn  on  the 
basis  of  $1  corn  in  Illinois — you  are  buy¬ 
ing  it  on  the  basis  of  $1  because  that  is 
what  it  is  selling  for.  But  the  producers 
get  $1.25  because  they  get  $1  support. 
Sometimes  the  market  goes  higher — plus 
the  25  cents  payment  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  producer  gets  $1.25,  which  is  a 
good  price  for  his  corn.  The  feed  man 
buys  it  for  $1  and  ships  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  transportation  costs  are, 
but  he  will  get  it  in  North  Carolina  25 
cents  cheaper  than  he  was  able  to  get  it 
when  we  had  a  loan  program.  At  the 
same  time  the  man  in  Illinois  would  get 
the  same  return  as  he  would  out  of  a 
loan.  When  we  made  a  loan  in  Illinois 
for  $1.25  on  that  corn,  the  corn  sold  to 
the  feed  dealer,  who  sold  to  the  man  in 
North  Carolina,  for  $1.25,  and  he  had  to 
move  it  into  North  Carolina,  and  he  had 
25  cents  a  bushel  more  in  the  corn.  So 
the  man  in  North  Carolina  will  now  get 
the  corn  for  25  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
he  had  to  pay  under  the  loan  program, 
which  gives  the  producer  in  Illinois  the 
same  retirrn  for  his  corn. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  people  on  the  two  extreme 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Obviously 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  corn  producer, 
in  that  it  gives  him  a  guaranteed  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  his  com. 

This  program  has  worked.  Your  peo¬ 
ple  know  it  has  worked.  The  corn-pro¬ 
ducing  people  know  it  has  worked.  We 
all  know  it  has  worked.  In  spite  of  any¬ 
one’s  figures,  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
ask  a  farmer,  and  we  know  it  has  worked. 

It  has  been  expensive.  I  do  not  want 
to  deny  for  1  minute  that  it  has  been 
expensive,  as  any  strictly  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  is  going  to  be.  This  is  a  voluntary 
program,  because  no  man  has  to  go  into 
it  unless  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  bias  well  pointed  out  how  the 
program  has  worked.  Might  I  add  that 
he  has  not  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  worked  in  reducing  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  in  storage.  The  stocks  have 
been  reduced  in  spite  of  this  movement 
of  the  feedgrains  in  the  economy  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  users. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact. 
Our  stocks  of  feedgrains  have  dropped 
dovra  to  the  point  that  we  probably  do 
not  need  to  drop  them  very  much 
more — probably  some  8  million  or  9  mil¬ 
lion  tons  will  drop  us  down  to  about 
what  we  want  to  carry. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  If  I  might  point  out 
to  the  committee,  the  original  figure  was 
about  85  million  tons  in  storage  in  1960, 
and  it  is  now  down  to  55  million  tons. 
It  is  believed  that  somewhere  between 
40  million  and  45  million  is  the  irreduci¬ 
ble  minimum  in  this  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  We 
have  done  the  thing  we  want  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  that  is  the  item  about 
which  some  of  my  friends  have  been 
complaining.  Whatever  you  sell  out  of 
stocks,  of  course  it  tends  to  lower  the 
price.  Of  course  it  lowers  the  price. 

The  Secretary  has,  in  keeping  with  the 
mandate  of  this  Congress,  sold  from 
stocks,  as  he  should  sell,  because  he 
must  sell  out  of  stocks  if  we  are  ever 
to  reduce  those  stocks.  When  somebody 
complains  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  breaking  the  market 
by  selling  grain  into  the  market  we  must 
remember  that  the  only  choice  is  to  sell 
it  into  the  market  or  to  keep  it  and  pay 
storage  on  it.  We  cannot  keep  grain, 
we  cannot  keep  cotton,  and  we  cannot 
keep  wheat  forever.  We  should  not  keep 
it  and  pay  storage  on  it  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

Yet  if  we  do  not  do  that,  if  we  do  not 
sell  it  into  the  market,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  commodities  in  storage  and 
we  will  have  to  keep  paying  storage  on 
them.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  simple 
question  that  has  been  raised.  Do  we 
want  to  keep  these  commodities  in  stor¬ 
age  forever  and  pay  storage  on  them,  or 
do  we  want  them  sold  on  the  market? 

Of  course.  If  they  are  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  this  will  adversely  affect  the  market. 
Any  fourth-grade  boy  should  be  bored 
for  the  simples  if  he  does  not  know  that 
to  sell  on  the  market  would  lower  the 
market. 

Where  do  you  think  the  Secretary 
should  put  that  grain?  What  do  you 
want  done  with  it?  You  cannot  eat  it  up. 
It  has  to  go  on  the  market  when  the 
market  wants  it.  That  is  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  with  it,  and  that  is  all  that 
all  this  criticism  of  our  Secretary  is 
about.  He  has  done  a  good  job  and  an 
honest  job  of  selling  this.  He  sold  it  as 
the  Congress  directed  it  should  be  sold. 
We  have  gotten  the  results  we  need,  and 
this  program  will  but  continue  that  for 
another  4  years.  I  think  we  aU  want  to 
continue  the  feed  grains  program. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  elaborate  a  little  bit  relative  to 
the  colloquy  we  had  a  couple  of  years 
ago  about  establishing  a  farm  base. 
Some  of  us  happen  to  be  in  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  position  of  not  having  a  base  on 
our  farms  so  we  cannot  participate  in 
the  program.  As  a  result  of  the  policy 
which  you  so  loudly  laud  we  are  com¬ 
peting  with  a  price  which  has  been  re¬ 


duced,  as  you  pointed  out  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina.  They  can 
buy  for  a  dollar,  which  is  favorable  to 
them,  but  we  are  competing  in  ouf  area, 
some  of  us,  with  a  market  which  has 
been  disturbed,  I  think,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
denied  entrance  to  the  program.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  elaborate  on  what 
we  can  do  to  establish  a  base  on  a  farm 
and  then  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  could  go  -to  a  com¬ 
plete  study  of  revising  our  bases.  Maybe 
we  should.  This  bill  does  not  do  that. 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  to  change  the 
base  structure  nor  the  method  of  estab¬ 
lishing  bases.  I  would  agree  heartily 
that  there  are  injustices,  and  they  have 
been  there  for  a  great  many  years. 
They  have  grown  up  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  probably  should  correct 
it  but  they  have  not  been  corrected,  and 
this  bill  does  not  attempt  to  correct 
them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  the 
right  to  apear  before  the  local  board. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  appeal  to  them 
at  the  State  level  and  then  appeal  at  the 
Washington  level.  There  is  some  au¬ 
thority  for  making  adjustments  or  new 
allotments. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  understand  that,  and 
we  have  discussed  it  before.  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  machinery  is  there  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  not  done.  I  want  this 
colloquy  to  indicate  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  do  exactly  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri¬ 
bution. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  my  good  friend  from  Texas  did  a 
pretty  good  job  of  explaining  the  method 
by  which  you  raise  corn  in  Illinois  and 
sell  it  in  North  Carolina,  but  he  lacked 
a  little  bit  of  completely  clarifying  the 
issues  so  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  would  know  why  it  is  his 
farmers  are  able  now  to  buy  at  25  cents 
less  than  he  did  under  the  original  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  true  the  man  in  Illinois 
used  to  get  $1.25  and  ship  it  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  man  there  paid  $1.25 
to  him  plus  the  freight.  Now  the  man  in 
North  Carolina  pays  the  man  in  Illinois 
$1  and  the  corn  goes  down  to  North 
Carolina  and  the  taxpayers  make  up  the 
extra  quarter.  So  your  farmers  are  not 
indebted  at  all  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  are  not  indebted  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  but  are  only  indebted  to 
the  ribbon  clerks  and  the  charwomen 
and  everybody  who  earns  any  kind  of  a 
salary  in  this  country,  because  those  peo¬ 
ple  are  paying  your  cattle  feeders  down 
in  North  Carolina  25  cents  on  every 
bushel  of  corn  that  they  feed.  So  as 
long  as  you  are  representing  cattle  men 
I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  that  this 
is  a  good  program.  If,  by  any  chance. 


however,  you  should  happen  to  have  a 
taxpayer  in  your  district,  it  is  not  such 
a  good  program  for  him. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  now 
meet  to  debate  the  agriculture  bill,  I  will 
say  that  in  some  respects  this  bill  makes 
some  improvements  in  the  law.  During 
the  night  there  were  some  changes 
agreed  to  in  the  legislation  by  the  Demo¬ 
crat  leadership  in  the  House  that  will 
make  it  much  more  acceptable  to  me. 
Let  me  talk  about  that  first,  because 
I  am  glad  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  come  be¬ 
fore  this  House  and  said  that  he  will 
propose  the  Quie  amendment  to  remove 
what  has  now  been  called  the  bread 
tax.  It  has  been  called  the  bread  tax 
because  the  processor  would  have  been 
expected  to  pay  an  additional  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  wheat  that  he  mills. 

Last  Congress  there  was  this  talk  about 
a  bread  tax  because  the  processor  was 
required  to  buy  a  certificate.  Since  the 
loan  plus  the  certificate  would  equal  $2 
a  bushel,  which  was  about  what  the  price 
of  wheat  was  before  the  present  law,  the 
label  did  not  stick.  This  bill  would  have 
pushed  the  cost  to  the  miller  up  by  an 
additional  50  cents  and  that  $250  million 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  that 
this  would  be  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  on  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread.  There  are  other 
costs  that  relate  to  the  basic  cost  of  the 
commodity  which  would  have  pushed  it 
up  to  a  higher  amount,  but  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  cost  of  bread 
would  have  gone  up  by  2  cents  a  loaf. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Am  I  not 
correct,  even  though  the  Cooley-Quie 
amendment  is  adopted,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  or  the  present  law,  we 
wlil  still  have  a  75-cent  certificate  or 
“bread  tax’’? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  will  still  have  a  75-cent 
certificate.  I  might  say  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  different  than  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  to  that  extent.  We  now  will  have 
one-price  cotton.  We  have  been  working 
toward  one -price  cotton  and  we  have  it 
under  this  bill.  It  is  called  one-price 
cotton  since  the  price  for  cotton  on  the 
domestic  market  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  world  market.  The  cotton  mills  in 
the  foreign  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  U.S.  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  U.S.  mills  as  has  been  the  case  imder 
old  cotton  law.  But  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
this  will  not  be  true.  Those  who  buy 
wheat  overseas  will  be  able  to  buy  it  at 
the  world  market  price  which  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  what  the  loan  is  in  this 
country,  while  the  domestic  millers  will 
have  to  pay  75  percent  extra  if  the  Quie 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  would  say  that 
at  least  the  Quie  amendment  would  pre¬ 
vent  an  increase  of  50  cents  making  a 
total  of  $1.25.  Under  the  cotton  title, 
export  and  domestic  cotton  will  sell  at 
the  same  price.  Under  the  wheat  title 
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export  wheat  will  be  $1.25,  domestic  food 
wheat  will  be  $2.00  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  and  $2.50  if  it  were  not. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  existing  cost  of  that  certifi¬ 
cate,  that  was  a  sort  of  a  trade-off,  was 
it  not?  The  price  support  was  reduced 
so  that  the  difference  was  made  up  in  the 
certificates.  Actually  the  miller  gets  the 
wheat  at  the  same  price  in  the  absence  of 
the  certificate  plan.  In  essence,  it  is  not 
a  tax.  The  miller  is  getting  the  wheat 
at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Except  that  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  tax  in  the 
form  of  a  75-cent  certificate  on  top  of 
the  loan  of  $1.25  makes  the  price  to  the 
mUler  about  the  same  as  it  was  on  the 
market  before  the  present  law.  I  say 
about  the  same  since  the  certificate  plan 
adds  some  additional  expenses  to  the 
processors  and  also  he  has  not  been  able 
to  buy  wheat  at  the  loan  price  but  about 
7  cents  higher  since  the  market  price  has 
bounced  against  the  resale  formula. 

Let  me  say,  however,  about  this  50 
cents  extra  that  would  have  come  to  a  2- 
cent-a-pound  increase  on  a  loaf  of  bread, 
that  it  is  true  that  the  price  of  bread  has 
increased  over  these  past  years.  I  have 
heard  some  people  blame  it  on  organized 
labor.  I  Iiave  heard  other  people  blame 
it  on  increased  profits,  or  the  gains  of 
these  big  millers,  or  on  the  “bread  trust” 
that  we  have  been  hearing  about.  The 
reason  I  believe  the  amendment  was 
dropped  over  night  is  that  the  people  who 
would  be  to  blame  for  the  increased  price 
by  2  cents  would  have  been  the  Members 
of  Congress.  Nobody  could  say,  “Oh,  it 
is  those  laborers  who  are  getting  it”  or 
“The  millers  are  getting  it,”  or  “The  bak¬ 
ers  are  getting  it.”  They  would  only  say 
that  the  Congressmen  where  the  ones 
who  were  responsible,  I  recall  that  when 
a  sales  tax  was  passed  in  a  State,  often 
the  Governor  lost  out  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion,  it  was  because  the  retailers,  when 
they  explained  the  increase  in  prices  due 
to  the  sales  tax  would  say,  “A  penny  for 
the  Governor.”  In  the  fall  of  1966,  since 
the  50-cent  increase  in  tax  would  have 
gone  into  effect,  on  July  1,  1966,  you  can 
imagine  the  grocers  all  saying,  “2 
cents  for  the  Congressman,  2  cents  for 
the  Congressman,”  when  they  explain 
why  the  bread  prices  went  up. 

You  can  imagine  the  turnover  in  this 
body  would  have  been  pretty  great  next 
year  if  that  had  happened. 

But  basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  unwise  when  the  Government  makes 
a  payment  to  the  farmer  to  collect  the 
money  for  the  pasunent  by  an  excise  tax 
on  the  processor.  In  feed  grains,  in  wool, 
and  in  cotton  under  this  program,  we 
finance  the  cost  out  of  the  Treasury.  By 
levying  the  tax  so  it  comes  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  turns  out  to  be  the  most  regres¬ 
sive  tax  imaginable.  In  the  sales  tax 
States,  some  exemption  for  foodstuffs  is 
provided,  but  here  the  most  basic  food¬ 
stuff,  where  the  poor  people  eat  more 
wheat  products  in  their  diet  than  the 
rich  people — ^in  fact  practically  twice  as 
much  is  consumed  by  those  of  incomes 
under  $2,000  and  those  with  Incomes  of 
over  $10,000 — this  would  have  meant 


poor  people  would  have  paid  double  the 
tax  of  the  rich.  This  Is  a  regressive  tax 
and  that  is  why  I  am  glad  the  “bread 
tax”  provision  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  wish  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  people  involved 
in  this  are  working  this  thing  out.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  been  active  in  trying  to  change 
this  formula  and  many  Members  on  this 
side  have  been  active  in  regard  to  it.  I 
think  it  is  most  encouraging  that  this 
compromise  is  being  worked  out. 

However,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  said  that  even  if  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted — the  Cooley-Quie 
amendment,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it — the  75-cent  tax  would  continue 
as  it  has  been  for  the  last  2  yeai-s. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  would  the 
gentleman  be  in  position  to  tell  me, 
should  this  bill  be  defeated,  would  this 
in  any  way  alter  the  present  75-cent  pay¬ 
ment  on  wheat?  In  other  words,  would 
the  75  cents  continue  in  existence  even 
if  the  bill  were  defeated? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  bill  were  defeated, 
the  wheat  law  goes  back  to  the  referen¬ 
dum  process  and  a  referendum  will  be 
held  again  similar  to  the  one  which  they 
held  in  May  1963  when  at  that  time  the 
farmers  chose  not  to  have  a  mandatory 
program,  but  to  take  50  percent  of  parity 
under  a  voluntary  program,  supports  if 
they  complied,  but  no  price  supports  if 
they  raised  all  they  wanted  to  raise 
above  their  allotments. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  am  I  correct  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  whatever  action  we  take  here, 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  75  cents 
that  the  gentleman  spoke  of  will  con¬ 
tinue? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  the  only  way  it  could 
continue  is  if  a  referendum  is  passed. 
So,  very  likely,  if  history  repeats  itself 
and  the  farmers  again  defeat  a  refer¬ 
endum,  then  we  would  not  have  the  cer¬ 
tificate  program.  If  they  did  pass  the 
referendum,  we  would  continue  to  have  a 
75-cent  tax.  It  would  depend  on  the 
vote  of  farmers  participating  in  the  ref¬ 
erendum  which  now,  under  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  this  Congress,  would  come 
within  30  days  after  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  price  of  wheat  if 
they  passed  the  referendum? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  what  I  said.  The 
2 -cent  increase  on  bread,  however,  would 
have  been  of  great  harm  also  to  others 
such  as  bakers  who  depend  only  on  the 
baking  of  bread  for  their  livelihood,  the 
small  bakers  and  also  the  small  millers 
who  may  depend  only  on  the  milling  of 
flour.  It  would  especially  represent  a 
hardship  on  those  who  live  close  to  the 
Canadian  or  Mexican  borders.  I  have 
receive  some  mail  from  Detroit  to  the 
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effect  that  they  have  been  upset  about 
the  fact  that  Canadian  bread,  which 
does  not  have  any  import  levy  against  it, 
can  come  in  and  compete  against  them. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  minority  views 
you  will  see  the  effect  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  bread  by  about  $20  a  ton  and 
also  of  $40  a  ton.  This  competition 
would  have  moved  into  the  country  which 
would  have  been  harmful  to  the  bakers, 
the  millers,  the  people  who  are  working 
in  the  flour  mills,  and  the  bakeries  and 
those  who  truck  the  wheat  products 
around. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  could  a  cottonfarmer  plant 
from  fence  to  fence  or  plant  all  of  his 
acreage  or  go  out  in  the  community  and 
rent  land  and  plant  it,  if  he  accepted 
the  world  price? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  he  accepted  the  world 
price;  yes,  he  could.  However,  he  would 
receive  no  help  from  the  Government 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
can  very  much.  The  gentleman  has 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  keeps  referring  to  2  cents. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figure  itself  is 
seven-tenths  of  a  cent.  I  also  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  bread  within  the  last 
month  has  already  gone  up  2  cents  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  including 
New  York  City,  without  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat?  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  and  I  have  expected 
it  to  come  about. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  In  anticipation  of  this 
increase? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  the  Congress  took  in  the  last 
Congress. 

When  the  mlUers  produce  flour  they 
contract  ahead  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
They  expected  the  price  to  be  $2  under 
last  year’s  certificate  plan,  but  it  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  exactly  that.  The 
market  price  went  up  to  the  resale 
formula,  therefore  millers  had  to  pay  a 
greater  price  on  the  market  than  $1.25. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  certificates  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  doing  business  as  well, 
and  this  pushes  it  up  also.  When  the 
flour  contracted  for  does  not  bring  the 
expected  profit  the  next  contract  must 
be  increased.  This  also  proves  that  the 
other  costs  relating  to  the  basic  cost  of 
the  product  move  up  also.  The  result 
was  an  expected  increase  and  the  50- 
cents  processors  tax  would  have  added 
another  increase. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  might  have  an¬ 
ticipated  their  costs.  I  am  a  member  of 
a  firm  that  deals  with  industry.  We  buy 
many,  many  items.  Very  often  we  have 
to  absorb  these  increases.  We  saw  that 
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the  steel  industry  after  protesting  that 
they  could  not  operate,  absorbed  it  and 
also  dropped  the  price  of  steel.  Again  I 
come  back  to  the  same  point.  The  point 
is  that  the  price  of  bread  has  already 
gone  up.  In  my  hometown  it  has  gone 
up  3  cents  a  loaf.  That  is  without  any 
increases.  Etoes  not  the  gentleman  think 
the  seven-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  between 
the  retailers  and  millers,  might  have 
been  absorbed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  think  you  can  say 
that  $250  million  being  added  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  They  did  it  in  the 
steel  industry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  cannot  expect  an  in¬ 
dustry  to  go  without  profit. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  There  is  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Every  industry  is  differ¬ 
ent.  When  you  compare  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  with  the  wheat  industry  you  will  find 
them  altogether  different.  Also  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  levy  a  processors  tax  against 
the  steel  industry.  If  they  had  steel 
products  would  have  gone  up  in  price 
also. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  This  would  have  been 
spread  over  three  different  profit  cen¬ 
ters — miller,  baker,  and  the  retailer. 
There  are  three  different  places  where 
this  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  could  have 
been  absorbed.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  to  absorb  it.  We  find  that  the 
seven-tenths  has  gone  to  2  cents,  and 
this  increase  has  come  about  even 
though  we  think  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  keep  hearing  this  all  the 
time.  Some  Members  of  Congress  like  to 
pass  off  their  responsibility  onto  some 
scapegoat.  This  is  one.  You  cannot 
deny  that.  This  increase  is  going  to  be 
our  responsibility,  nobody  else’s.  If  you 
believe  industries  ought  to  go  without  a 
profit,  that  is  not  the  way  industries  are 
operated.  When  raw  materials  go  up  in 
price,  industries  increase  the  price  of 
their  product.  The  difference  between 
the  farmer,  the  producer,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  that,  if  anyone  is  going  to  make 
a  profit  it  will  be  those  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  They  buy  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  they  try  to  get 
as  much  as  they  can  get.  That  is  the 
way  we  operate  in  this  country.  If  the 
industry  is  taxed  and  they  are  prevented 
from  taking  it  out  on  the  farmer,  they 
will  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer.  Those 
who  can  do  neither,  cannot  compete  with 
those  who  can. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  argument  made  about  profits. 
Bread  in  the  supermarket  2  weeks  ago 
was  selling  10  loaves  for  99  cents. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  can  say  you  will  not  be 
credited  for  that,  but  as  bread  increases 
from  July  to  November  of  next  year,  that 
would  be  different.  If  we  put  the  bread 
tax  on,  you  would  then  be  blamed  for 
the  increase  in  price. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  We  talk  on  the  one 
hand  about  where  this  increase  is  going 
to  increase  bread  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  situation  where  we  can 


buy  10  loaves  for  99  cents,  which  means 
that  the  price  of  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
does  not  make  much  difference. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  cannot  say  that.  In 
some  stores  they  sell  milk  for  what  it 
costs  them  to  acquire  it.  This  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  there  will  be  no  basic  price 
increases.  Stores  have  their  loss  leaders 
which  must  be  the  case  to  which  you 
refer. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
now  feel  that  if  this  amendment  that  we 
have  heard  discussed  is  adopted  there 
will  be  no  need  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
with  my  amendment  should  not  cause 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  bread.  I 
cannot  say  there  are  not  other  factors 
that  taken  into  consideration  may  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  bread.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  stand  here  and  say  that  because 
of  this  bill,  it  denies  them  the  right  to 
increase  the  cost  of  bread.  This  is  up 
to  them  and  the  economic  factors  that 
they  face  will  determine  the  price  they 
charge  for  bread.  It  may  be  what  they 
can  secure  from  the  consumer — all  that 
the  traflac  will  bear.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  wheat  subcommittee,  that  nothing 
in  this  bill,  if  my  amendment  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  offer,  is 
adopted,  should  cause  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  is  crystal  clear;  is  it 
not — if  the  bill  as  written  passes,  that 
is  the  wheat  section  without  amendment, 
the  price  of  wheat  to  the  processor  goes 
up  50  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  With  the 
amendment  this  is  removed  from  the 
charge  to  the  processor. 

Then  going  into  other  commodities, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  did  vote  for  some  of  these 
various  titles  as  they  came  up  with  the 
exception  of  the  wheat  section  and  the 
cotton  section.  Let  me  say,  I  think  we 
can  make  an  improvement  in  this  bill. 
With  feed  grains,  I  think  we  can  make 
an  improvement  by  an  amendment  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  accumulating  the  payment-in-kind 
feed  grains  which  he  has  authority  to 
merchandize,  but  can  resell  at  100  per¬ 
cent  of  the  loan  plus  carrying  charges. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  quite  a  supply  of  payment-in¬ 
kind  feed  grains — ^the  ones  that  he  ad¬ 
vanced  payments  on  when  he  made  the 
pasnnents-in-kind  to  the  farmers  since 
he  has  not  merchandised  a  great  amount 
of  them.  The  farmer  imder  the  law  can 
let  the  Secretary  merchandise  these  com¬ 
modities  for  him.  The  Secretary  now  has 
acciunulated  more  than  1.5  billion  bush¬ 
els  of  PIK  grains  which  can  be  sold  at 
any  time  as  low  as  the  loan  level.  I  think 
the  intent  of  the  feed  grain  program 
when  we  enacted  it  in  its  present  form 
was  this — the  Secretary  could  sell  the 
feed  grains  that  he  used  for  payment- 


in-kind  at  the  loan  level  plus  carrying 
charges  within  that  marketing  year.  It 
was  never  anticipated  that  he  would  ac¬ 
cumulate  this  much  and  hold  it  over  the 
market  with  the  right  to  sell  at  the  loan 
price.  The  surpluses  he  presently  has 
were  to  be  resold  at  not  less  than  105  per¬ 
cent  of  support  plus  carrying  charges. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  accumu¬ 
lated  PIK  feed  grains  ought  to  come 
under  the  105-percent  resale  formula. 
This  would  make  a  great  improvement 
in  the  feed  grain  bill. 

On  wheat  I  think  one  of  the  difficulties 
here  is  the  fact  that  the  105-percent  re¬ 
sale  formula  is  so  low  as  compared  to 
the  $1.25-a-bushel  loan  that  this  does 
not  give  any  place  for  the  market  to 
function.  It  puts  the  Department  into 
the  business  of  really  being  the  biggest 
competitor  on  the  market  and  setting  the 
price  of  wheat.  I  urge  you  to  read  the 
minority  views  signed  by  myself  for  a 
full  discussion  of  this. 

I  think  if  our  marketing  system  is 
going  to  function,  we  need  some  latitude 
between  the  loan  level  and  the  price 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  resell  on  the  market.  If  the 
price-support  loan  was  at  90  percent  of 
parity,  a  105-percent  resale  formula 
would  give  about  the  same  price  differ¬ 
ential  as  110  percent  would  do  when  the 
loan  is  only  $1.25.  The  105-percent  re¬ 
sale  formula  does  not  fit  with  the  loan. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  at  least  an  increase  in  the 
resale  formula  from  105  percent  to  110 
percent  of  the  loan  level.  This  will  help 
the  farmer  secure  a  better  price,  en¬ 
courage  him  not  to  turn  his  grain  over 
to  the  Government,  strengthen  the  mar¬ 
ket  system,  and  cost  the  Government  less 
money. 

With  reference  to  cotton,  I  think  we 
are  in  the  right  direction  when  we  try 
to  develop  one-price  cotton.  I  feel  this 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  save  our 
cotton  industry. 

We  do  not  have  any  cotton  in  Miime- 
sota,  but  I  do  have  a  concern  for  those 
parts  of  our  country  that  depend  on 
cotton  as  an  industry.  If  we  can  do 
something  to  help  them  to  meet  their 
problems  and  to  help  alleviate  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  concerning  them 
since  1961,  we  ought  to  work  toward 
that.  For  this  reason  I  believe  a  move 
toward  one-price  cotton  for  loan  at 
about  90  percent  of  the  estimated  aver¬ 
age  world  market  is  right  and  that  is 
what  it  would  be  after  this  year  if  this 
bill  is  passed. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  that  I  do  not  approve  of  and  that 
is  the  sale  or  leasing  of  allotments  to 
other  farmers  because  if  the  farmer 
purchases  the  right  to  produce  from  an¬ 
other  farmer,  then  he  has  an  investment 
in  the  right  to  produce  and  not  just  in 
the  value  of  the  land  as  it  might  have 
increased  in  value  due  to  the  cotton  al¬ 
lotment.  If  a  farmer  purchases  the  right 
to  produce  he  has  a  vested  economic 
interest  which  the  Government  cannot 
ignore. 

If  we  do  solve  the  cotton  problem  or 
sufficiently  so,  we  will  not  need  strict 
allotments  for  cotton  farmers,  and  if  that 
happens,  the  farmer  will  find  that  the 
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allotment  he  purchased  with  hard  cash 
has  evaporated.  He  would  be  continu¬ 
ally  working  for  the  type  of  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  failed  in  the  past  in  order 
to  protect  his  investment. 

Also,  I  believe  it  would  be  terribly 
unwise  if  the  sale  and  lease  of  allotments 
were  at  some  later  date  applied  to  wheat, 
as  there  was  consideration  of  this  year, 
and  it  would  be  even  worse  to  move  it 
into  feed  grains.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  permit  this  foot  in  the  door  to¬ 
ward  the  sale  or  lease  of  allotments. 
It  is  an  extremely  unwise  provision.  I 
believe  this  should  be  dropped  from  the 
cotton  bill,  and  then  we  would  have  a 
measure  which  I  would  recommend  my 
colleagues  support. 

So  far  as  dairying  is  concerned,  while 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  do  a  lot  of  good 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  any  harm. 
About  all  it  will  do  is  expand  the  period 
of  time  in  which  a  class  I  producer  can 
establish  his  base.  Now  they  establish 
a  base  in  a  period  of  less  than  1  year, 
typically  a  3-  or  4-month  period.  This 
bill  will  enable  them  to  extend  the  base 
establishing  period  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  and  anybody  who  greatly  in¬ 
creases  his  total  production  will  not  be 
able  to  dilute  every  other  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  base  in  the  marketwide  pool. 
For  that  reason,  if  it  does  fit  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  Federal  milk  marketing  order,  it 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  farmers  since 
the  farmers  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
one-person,  one-vote  basis.  I  believe  if 
farmers  can  develop  this  class  I  base  plan 
under  the  authority  of  this  bill  they  can 
pass  a  referendum  only  if  the  program  is 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  farmers,  and 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  us  with  such 
support. 

On  the  last  title,  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program,  I  support  this  provision. 
It  Is  similar  to  the  old  soil  bank.  I 
hope  some  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  soil 
bank  will  not  be  made  again.  I  doubt 
that  they  will,  because  many  men  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  held  over 
from  that  period  of  time. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  best  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title  which  should  be 
fully  utilized  and  encouraged  and  will 
find  the  greatest  approval  by  the  non¬ 
farmers  is  the  provision  for  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  wildlife  cover  and  raising 
wildlife  on  the  land.  The  expansion  of 
game  bird  population,  for  instance,  on 
the  farm  land  is  desirable.  The  open 
access  for  people  to  hunt  will  make  this 
program  much  more  acceptable  to  non¬ 
farmers.  It  will  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
means  for  the  farmers  to  be  paid  for  do¬ 
ing  nothing.  It  will  be  a  help  to  local 
economies  as  people  from  the  cities 
travel  out  to  the  country  to  partake  of 
the  recreation  and  wildlife  opportunities 
on  the  retired  farms. 

The  tourist  dollar  has  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  in  the  rural  areas.  I  remember 
somebody  saying  down  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  country  that  tourism  brings 
in  more  dollars  than  cotton  and  the 
Yankee  tourists  are  a  lot  easier  picking. 
The  cropland  adjustment  title  with  this 
provision  makes  it  a  much  more  accept¬ 
able  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  in  closing, 
this  bill  could  be  vastly  improved,  and  if 
I  had  my  way,  would  drastically 
changed.  However,  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  have  referred  to,  I  believe  the 
bill  will  be  an  improvement  over  present 
law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy]. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
i*6in&x’ks  ) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  try  to  place  in  perspective  the  cot¬ 
ton  problem  which  this  bill  seeks  to  deal 
with  in  title  IV.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  in 
doing  so  that  I  may  help  to  make  our 
efforts  more  fruitful  than  similar  efforts 
have  proved  in  years  passed. 

In  the  long  view  of  our  experience  with 
farm  problems  and  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  body  has 
ever  faced  a  more  crucial  and  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  than  the  one  now  facing  us 
in  cotton. 

The  problem  simply  stated  is  that  our 
ability  to  produce  cotton  exceeds  om: 
ability  to  market  or  get  cotton  consumed 
at  the  levels  of  price  we  have  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot¬ 
ton  growers.  The  vital  core  or  crux  of 
the  problem  is  that  in  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation,  too  many  of  us  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  now  clearly  er¬ 
roneous  idea  that  high  cotton  prices  au¬ 
tomatically  mean  good  producer  income. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  obsession,  our 
vision  has  been  blurred  or  obscured  to  the 
fact  that  our  domestic  and  foreign  cot¬ 
ton  markets  are  being  eroded  by  onnish- 
ing  manmade  fibers  and  increasing  cot¬ 
ton  output  abroad.  This  is  to  say,  our 
attention  has  been  so  tightly  focused 
on  assuring  what  were  thought  to  be  ade¬ 
quate  prices  that  we  have  failed  to  see 
the  even  more  important  need  of  assur¬ 
ing  the  continuing  availability  of  ade¬ 
quate  markets  through  which  to  move 
the  product  once  produced.  We  are  now 
suffering  the  bitter  results. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  in  detail 
the  agonizing  story  of  how  our  once  great 
cotton  industry  has  deteriorated  to  the 
desperate  State  in  which  we  find  it  today. 
I  do  want,  however,  to  cite  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  now  all  too  clear  that 
the  approach  of  last  year  was  not  a 
proper  one  and  why  it  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  legislative  authority  for  this 
approach  or  a  modified  version  of  it  as 
now  proposed  in  H.R.  9811. 

Let  us  recall  the  scene  of  just  over  a 
year  ago  when  the  situation  in  cotton 
was  such  that  Congress  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  act  if  we  were  to  avert  certain 
disaster.  The  industry,  as  we  viewed  it 
at  that  time,  was  characterized  by  rapidly 
declining  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Rising  imports  from  foreign 
textile  manufacturers  who  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  sizable  price  advantage  over  domes¬ 
tic  firms  in  the  purchase  of  raw  fibers. 
There  was  an  ever-increasing  domestic 
production.  Government  stocks  were 
mounting.  Program  costs  were  intoler¬ 
ably  high.  There  was  a  threat  of  severe 
acreage  cuts  and  declining  income  for 
farm  people. 


In  an  effort  to  halt  these  devastating 
trends,  there  was  hurriedly  put  together 
and  presented  a  stopgap  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  for  congressional  consideration. 
We  heard  the  arguments  for  the  proposal 
and  a  majority  of  us  thought  them  suf¬ 
ficiently  plausible  and  logical  to  merit 
our  support.  The  proposal  was  thus 
passed  and  signed  into  law  on  April  11, 
1964. 

In  the  light  of  the  situation  now,  after 
a  16-month  test  of  this  program,  it  is 
shockingly  clear  that  this  approach  fell 
far  short  of  the  promises  made  for  it  at 
the  time  of  adoption.  It  is  likewise  clear 
that  the  program  has  in  no  respect  meas¬ 
ured  up  the  urgent  needs  of  the  cotton 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  worse  now  than  when  the  present 
law  became  operative  as  attested  by  the 
following  facts. 

Consumption  of  upland  cotton  which 
was  supposed  to  turn  upward  under  this 
program  increased  domestically  during 
the  year;  however,  consumption  dropped 
from  the  level  of  the  preceding  year  by 
1.1  million  bales.  Furthermore,  the  con¬ 
sumption  gain  made  by  cotton  domes¬ 
tically  was  far  exceeded  by  the  gain  in 
consumption  of  synthetic  fibers. 

It  is  all  the  more  discouraging  to  note 
that  the  cotton  consumption  forecast  for 
the  1965-66  marketing  year  is  still  ap¬ 
preciably  below  that  of  2  years  ago  imder 
the  old  program. 

The  carryover  of  cotton  which  was  to 
go  down  under  this  program  was  14.2 
million  bales  on  August  1,  1965,-  or  2.1 
million  bales  above  the  level  of  last  year. 
Judging  from  cotton  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  estimates  for  this  year,  the 
carryover  on  August  1,  1966,  will  top  15 
million  bales  surpassing  the  record  high 
of  14.4  million  bales  in  1956,  which 
sounded  the  death  bell  of  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  cotton  program. 

Cotton  production  which  we  were  led 
to  believe  would  drop  substantially  with 
the  present  program  is  apparently 
hardly  down  at  all.  The  present  esti¬ 
mate  is  for  a  1965  crop  of  only  1.7  per¬ 
cent  below  the  crops  of  1963  and  1965 
which  were  the  largest  in  a  decade.  Yet, 
the  signup  by  growers  in  the  domestic 
allotment  program  this  year  supposedly 
removed  a  million  acres  from  production. 

Cotton  cloth  prices  which  we  were  told 
would  decline  after  cotton  mills  started 
receiving  the  6i/4  cents  per  pound  sub¬ 
sidy  provided  by  this  law  are  actually 
higher  now  than  before  this  year  be¬ 
came  operative.  For  July  1965  the 
wholesale  value  of  20  major  cloth  con¬ 
structions  was  65.30  cents  per  pound 
compared  to  60.69  cents  in  July  1964,  or  a 
gain  of  nearly  5  cents. 

Mill  margins  in  July  1965  as  reported 
for  20  major  cloth  constructions  aver¬ 
aged  37.97  cents  compared  to  25.09  cents 
in  July  1964.  Obviously,  the  total  of  the 
mill  subsidy  payment  plus  the  reduction 
in  support  level  of  1964  and  1965  has  been 
absorbed  in  mill  margins. 

The  earnings  of  textile  manufacturing 
firms  have  shown  astounding  gains,  un¬ 
der  this  program.  On  June  14,  1965,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

Cheaper  cotton  and  higher  priced  products 
helped  boost  profits  of  13  textile  companies 
by  57  percent  in  the  first  quarter. 
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This  article  also  stated  that  fabric 
buyers  expected  prices  to  drop  after  tex¬ 
tile  mills  began  receiving  a  Government 
subsidy  on  cotton  of  6^4  cents  a  pound 
last  year,  but  prices  are  rising  instead. 

The  June  1, 1965  report  to  stockholders 
by  Burlington  Mills,  Inc.  showed  the 
earnings  of  this,  the  largest  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  textile  firms,  during  the  first  6 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  to  be  $34.2  mil¬ 
lion.  This  according  to  the  report  com¬ 
pared  to  $22.7  million  in  the  comparable 
1964  period  or  an  increase  of  50.4  percent. 

The  earnings  of  farmers  during  the 
past  year  make  a  sad  contrast.  The  com¬ 
bined  value  to  farmers  of  cotton  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  from  the  1964  crop  totaled  $2,- 
546  million  or  more  than  8  percent  less 
than  the  value  of  $2,784  million  from 
the  1963  crop.  Undoubtedly,  the  value  of 
the  1965  crop  will  be  less  than  in  1964. 

Imports  of  cotton  manufacturers,  which 
we  were  told  would  decline  after  ^idop- 
tion  of  the  present  law  are  in  fact  in¬ 
creasing.  The  recent  cotton  situation 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cifiture  states: 

Imports  (of  textile)  on  a  raw  cotton  equiv¬ 
alent  basis,  totaled  307,400  bales  in  the  first 
5  months  of  1965,  nearly  20  percent  above 
the  257,200  bales  for  the  same  period  of  1964. 

We  were  told  that  the  approach  set 
forth  in  the  present  law  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  cotton  program  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Instead,  we  now  find 
that  this  program  cost  some  $900  mil¬ 
lion  during  its  first  year  of  operation  or 
almost  twice  the  cost  of  the  program  it 
displaced. 

The  cotton  program  is  not  only  failing 
to  improve  the  cotton  situation,  it  is  add¬ 
ing  to  the  problems  of  farmers  produc¬ 
ing  other  crops,  since  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  by  this  program  is  immediately  di¬ 
verted  to  something  else — mainly  soy 
beans  and  feed  grains.  (Current  esti¬ 
mates  place  the  1965  soybean  crop  at  864 
million  bushels,  up  nearly  a  fourth  from 
last  year’s  alltime  record — 23  percent  to 
be  precise — and  feed  grain  output  too  is 
forecast  at  a  new  record  level.  I  would 
remind  you  that,  even  with  the  short  crop 
of  last  year,  our  feed  grain  program  was 
already  the  most  costly  of  our  commodity 
programs.  This  year  the  cost  will  im- 
doubtedly  be — $1.6  billion  recent  esti¬ 
mate — substantially  higher. 

Now  please  understand,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  wish  to  pick  a  fight  with 
anyone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  know  from  long  and  close  as¬ 
sociations  with  the  folks  down  there  of 
the  great  difficulty — ^the  virtual  impos¬ 
sibility — of  administering  some  of  the 
programs.  But  we  must  face  reality. 

The  present  cotton  program  is  the 
worst  yet.  We  adopted  it  in  good  faith. 
The  Secretary  sought  earnestly,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  make  it  work.  We  now  know  it 
won’t  work  and  no  kind  of  amending  or 
repairing  that  we  might  do  during  these 
next  few  days  can  make  it  work  much 
better.  The  test  of  experience  shows 
unequivocally  that  this  law  is  too  faulty 
in  too  many  respects  to  ever  be  righted. 
Were  our  concern  only  the  well-being  of 
textile  firms  and  their  fortimate  stock¬ 
holders,  we  might  act  differently.  But 
our  responsibility  also  includes  farmers. 


consumers,  taxpayers,  and  the  general 
public,  not  just  the  textile  firms. 

Let  us  then  face  the  facts  and  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  finding  a  truly  work¬ 
able  and  acceptable  approach  to  alleviat¬ 
ing  our  cotton  problem,  which  is  now 
of  crises  prop>ortions,  and  start  the  re¬ 
building  of  a  strong  self-sustaining 
cotton  industry. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the 
goals  we  seek.  This  much  we  know — 
something  must  be  done.  And  that 
something  must  include  termination — 
not  mere  modification — of  the  present 
temporary  law  for  dealing  with  cotton — 
lest  we  at  the  same  time  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  write  the  epitaph  of  our  great 
cotton  industry. 

We  would,  in  fact,  be  infinitely  better 
off  to  retium  to  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  than  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  program  even  with  the 
proposed  modifications. 

May  providence  and  wisdom  guide  our 
quest  of  the  solution. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Poage)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  sound  argument  against  the 
need  for  wheatgrowers  to  receive  more 
income.  Over  the  past  15  years  income 
of  both  labor  and  industry  has  risen  to 
meet  increased  costs  of  living.  The  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmer,  however,  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  farmer  is  forced  to  ab¬ 
sorb  Increased  costs  of  living  out  of  his 
net  worth  and  standard  of  living. 

Figures  show  that  a  rural  family  is 
twice  as  likely  to  be  living  in  substand¬ 
ard  slum  housing.  A  fourth  of  all  farm 
homes  have  no  running  water,  and  rural 
American  children  are  nearly  2  years 
behind  urban  Americans  in  education¬ 
al  achievement.  Rural  children  receive 
one-third  less  medical  attention  than 
urban  children.  Unemployment  in  rur¬ 
al  areas — including  underemployment — 
ranges  about  15  percent.  Rural  people 
have  less  access  to  credit  for  housing,  for 
business  expansion,  or  for  public  utili¬ 
ties.  Only  one-third  of  our  people  live 
in  rural  areas,  but  over  one-half  of  our 
poverty  is  found  there. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  farm  income 
problem  is  not  limited  to  “small  ineffi¬ 
cient  farmers.”  Facts  indicate  our 
larger  and  more  efficient  farmers  are 
not  doing  nearly  as  well  as  their  coimter- 
parts  in  other  industry.  Our  very  best 
farmers  fall  far  below  the  average  of  the 
Nation  in  the  return  on  their  labor  and 
investment. 

Farm  policy  is  not  something  separate 
and  apart.  Food  and  agricultural  poli¬ 
cies  affect  our  entire  economy.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  serve 
our  national  interests  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  American  farmers 
have  produced  abundant  supplies  of 
food — at  reasonable  prices — to  meet  the 
high  levels  of  consumer  demand  growing 
out  of  a  prosperous  and  expanding  econ¬ 
omy;  an  abundance  sufficient  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  positive  foreign  policy  de¬ 
signed  to  combat  himger  and  further  in¬ 
ternational  development,  and  to  help  lay 
the  foundation  for  world  peace.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  justice  the  farmer 


should  share  equitably  in  this  prosperity. 
The  farmer  deserves  a  place  of  dignity 
and  opportunity. 

It  appears  that  everyone  else  involved 
in  producing  wheat  food  products  has 
shared  in  the  economic  growth  of  our 
economy.  The  price  of  bread  has  in¬ 
creased  every  year  since  1947.  In  1947 
a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  retailed  at  12.7 
cents;  in  1964  it  was  20.7  cents — an  in¬ 
crease  of  over  50  percent.  In  1947  the 
farmers’  wheat  price  was  about  $2.75  per 
bushel  and  in  1964  the  blended  price  to 
farmers  was  about  $1.75  per  bushel. 
While  farm  prices  were  declining  about 
40  percent,  bread  prices  increased  by 
more  than  50  percent.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  factors  which 
have  affected  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
since  1947  have  been;  the  millers’  share 
increased  from  6  to  9  cents,  a  50-per¬ 
cent  increase;  the  bakers  and  whole 
salers  share  increased  from  5.7  to 
11.4  cents,  an  increase  of  100  percent; 
the  retailers  share  increased  from  1.9 
cents  to  4.0  cents,  an  increase  of  111  per¬ 
cent;  and  labor’s  hourly  wage  increased 
from  $1.15  to  $2.33,  an  increase  of  103 
percent.  But  what  of  the  farmer?  In 
1947-49  the  farmer  received  2.7  cents 
from  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  in  1964  he  got 
only  2.5  cents — or  a  decrease  of  8  percent. 

Farmers  produce  in  order  that  they 
may  share  in  the  abundance  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  produced  in  the  economy: 
cars,  appliances,  furniture,  clothing,  and 
vacations;  and  education  for  their 
children.  That  is  why  the  prices  farm¬ 
ers  receive  for  their  crops  are  so  im¬ 
portant — ^these  prices  determine  how 
much  money  farmers  will  be  able  to 
spend  for  consumer  goods.  And  that  is 
why  I  have  said  that  food  and  agricul¬ 
ture  policies  affect  our  entire  economy, 
and  that  farm  policy  is  not  something 
separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
Nation’s  economy. 

Today  we  have  more  than  50  million 
acres  of  cropland  than  is  required  to 
produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  that  we 
consume  and  export.  Without  pro¬ 
grams  to  guide  production,  new  crop 
surpluses  would  be  inevitable;  and,  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  even  relatively 
small  surpluses  can  depress  prices  below 
the  cost  level  of  production.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  needs  and  must  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  com¬ 
modity  programs  were  initiated  30  years 
ago  in  the  administration  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  help  create  a 
commercially  successful  agriculture.  It 
was  discovered  then  that  commodity 
programs  geared  to  current  conditions 
in  agriculture  provide  the  most  dynamic 
framework  within  which  a  family  farm 
system  can  be  maintained.  These  pro¬ 
grams  provide  price  and  income  support 
to  the  farmer  while  keeping  production 
in  check,  and  deals  most  effectively  with 
the  output  revolution.  In  1963  there 
were  3.5  million  farms — U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Information, 
Washington,  D.C.,  “Fact  Book  of  U.S. 
Agriculture,”  January  1965.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  fewer  than  400,000  farms 
provide  the  families  who  operate  them 
with  anything  close  to  parity  of  income. 
That  is,  an  income  approximating  the 
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wages  of  a  skilled  factory  worker  and  a 
reasonable  return  on  investment.  The 
majority  of  farmers  do  not  even  earn 
the  equivalent  of  a  minimum  wage.  And 
today,  as  in  the  1930’s,  no  individual 
farmer  has  any  perceptible  influence  on 
total  market  policy  or  on  price.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  farmers’  lack  of 
choice  about  price  and  sometimes  about 
where  and  when  to  buy  or  sell  makes 
them  passive  participants  in  the  market. 

Under  the  price  support  program,  each 
farmer  is  given  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  covering  that  portion  of  his  crop 
to  be  consumed  in  this  country,  and  ex¬ 
port  marketing  certificates  for  that  por¬ 
tion  to  be  exported.  Pood  processors  and 
exporters  are  required  to  buy  the  certifi¬ 
cates  to  cover  the  wheat  they  process  or 
export  at  prices  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

In  order  to  provide  the  increase  to 
wheat  farmers’  income,  the  value  of  the 
domestic  certificate  must  be  increased 
to  $2.50  a  bushel,  up  50  cents  over  1964. 
This  would  set  price  supports  at  or  near 
100-percent  parity  on  domestic  use 
wheat.  This  increase  will  justify  a  1- 
cent — seven-tenths  of  1  percent — in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 
'The  proposed  legislation  intends  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  farm  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  Government  by  taxing  a 
basic  food  commodity.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  proposal  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Shifting  part  of  the  Government’s 
farm  costs  to  the  consumer  is  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  because  the  greatest  consumers 
of  bread  and  wheat  products  are  low- 
income  families.  There  are  millions  in 
this  classification — there  were  15  million 
children  under  age  18  counted  as  poor  in 
1963 — “Coimting  the  Poor:  Another 
Look  at  the  Poverty  Profile,”  by  Moller 
Orshansky.  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
January  1965 — many,  many  aged  per¬ 
sons  with  inadequate  fixed  incomes; 
nonwhite  families  who  suffer  a  poverty 
risk  three  times  as  great  as  white  fami¬ 
lies;  and  even  white  families — 7  out  of 
10  poor  families  are  white. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
economy  produces  the  highest  level  of 
living  for  its  people  in  any  economy  in 
the  world,  low  incomes  still  prevent  mil¬ 
lions  of  families  from  obtaining  nutri- 
ous  and  attractive  diets.  It  is  for  these 
people  that  I  am  so  greatly  concerned 
over  the  proposed  new  method  of  financ¬ 
ing  wheat  price  supports.  These  low- 
income  families  cannot  fail  to  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  taxing  so  basic  a  food 
as  bread,  which  is  essential  for  helping 
fill  many  small  stomachs  in  large  fami¬ 
lies  where  the  father’s  income  is  margi¬ 
nal  or  where  he  is  unemployed.  This 
new  policy  is  in  conflict  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  own  national  program  against 
poverty.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  wheat  processors  and  users  of  wheat 
products  are  affected:  the  bread  bakers, 
the  macaroni  and  spaghetti  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  cookie  and  cracker  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  cereal  manufacturers. 
And,  in  addition,  hundreds  of  food  items 
found  in  grocery  stores  will  be  affected 
by  this  tax  in  terms  of  higher  ingredient 
costs  for  flour. 


Moreover,  it  Is  believed  that  if  this  Is 
permitted  in  one  or  two  steps,  we  will  be 
presenting  an  opportimity  for  additional 
increases  in  bread  prices  at  each  step  in 
the  processing  and  marketing  of  bread. 

Existing  subsidies  are  financed  out  of 
general  revenues  and  should  continue  to 
be  paid  for  from  general  revenues.  We 
must  not  demand  that  the  m’ban  poor 
finance  an  increase  in  income  for  the 
poor  in  our  rural  areas.  We  can  not 
justify  a  policy  of  “robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.” 

I  am  therefore  delighted  at  the  reported 
“compromise”  agreement  which  has  been 
reached.  It  enables  those  of  us  who  try 
to  support  a  rounded  national  economic 
policy,  to  vote  for  yet  another  farm  bill. 
We  believe  our  city  constituents  want  a 
strong  rural  as  well  as  a  strong  urban 
America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  1  hour  and  34 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  view  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  as  to  time,  could  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  us  his  plans? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  going  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pensylvania  if 
we  could  set  a  time  for  ending  the  de¬ 
bate  today? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  would 
expect  to  continue  another  hour  or  two? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  personally  would  like 
to.  It  is  up  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  had  understood  there 
would  be  an  effort  to  finish  general  de¬ 
bate  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  have  requests  for  35 
or  40  minutes,  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  a  cotton  sec¬ 
tion  which  I  shall  discuss  now,  and  a 
wheat  section.  Perhaps  we  can  finish  in 
35  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  min¬ 
utes,  and  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dague]  to  con¬ 
sider  that  perhaps  we  can  limit  general 
debate  to  40  minutes  on  each  side  and 
finish  it  up  tonight.  Maybe  we  can  have 
an  understanding  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is  in 
charge  of  the  time  on  his  side  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  in 
charge  of  the  time  on  his  side.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  now  has 
been  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  think  that 
the  House  has  been  very  patient  in  hear¬ 
ing  this  debate.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  of  us  to  try  to  shorten  the 
further  general  debate,  because  there 
will  be  ample  time  under  the  5 -minute 
i-ule  on  tomorrow. 

As  I  explained,  this  bill  has  seven  sec¬ 


tions  and  each  section  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  separately  by  subcommittees. 
All  the  sections  were  written  in  the  sub¬ 
committees  except  for  the  cotton  sec¬ 
tion,  which  was  developed  in  the  full 
committee,  over  which  I  presided.  So 
I  should  now  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  discuss  the  cotton  section.  I  do  not 
know  anybody  here  who  is  actively  op¬ 
posing  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GA'THINGS.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  present  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  cotton  section.  I 
opposed  it  in  the  committee  and  I  op¬ 
pose  it  today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  see  you 
sitting  back  there.  I  did  not  know  you 
were  here. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  here  and  I  also  oppose  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  two. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  would  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  the  chair¬ 
man  will  agree,  we  perfected  a  cotton 
section  in  this  bill  before  it  came  out  of 
committee  and  then  in  a  few  night  ses¬ 
sions  it  seems  a  lot  of  amendments  were 
agreed  to  that  some  of  us  knew  nothing 
about.  We  saw  them  for  the  first  time 
today. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  there  have 
not  been  any  night  sessions,  but  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  daytime  sessions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Anyhow,  I 
did  not  know  about  these  amendments 
imtil  today.  If  all  of  these  amendments 
you  propose  to  offer  to  this  bill,  which 
nullify  everything  we  did  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  when  we  started  toward  a  solution  of 
this  problem,  are  going  to  be  accepted, 
and  if  these  amendments  which  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  offer  or  someone  will  offer  to  this 
bill  are  accepted,  you  will  actually  have 
a  worse  cotton  program  which  will  cost 
more  money  and  put  us  back  many  years 
than  we  had  before.  Before  we  leave  this 
today  I  would  like  to  have  some  time  to 
explain  why  the  amendments  will  do 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  have  some  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  must 
state  that  I  voted  for  the  cotton  section 
in  committee,  but  the  changes  I  under¬ 
stand  are  now  contemplated  will  cause 
me  to  change  my  position  on  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  recognize  that  often 
silence  is  golden,  but  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 

I  think  I  must  say  in  fairness  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  the  cotton  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  some  concern  about  other 
portions  of  it.  I  realize  your  committee 
has  worked  hard  and  long  in  undertak¬ 
ing  to  perform  an  almost  impossible  task, 
but  before  the  bill  is  concluded  I,  along 
with  many  others  I  am  sure,  would  like 
to  have  a  chance  to  say  a  word  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  If 
we  proceed  under  the  5-minute  rule  to¬ 
morrow  and  are  rather  liberal  on  that, 

I  certainly  would  have  no  desire  to  press 
for  recognition  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him,  he  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Parliamentarian  and  a  very 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House,  and 
a  man  who  has  always  been  intensely  in¬ 
terested  In  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 
Certainly  it  would  not  be  my  purpose  In 
any  way  to  restrict  or  to  put  a  limitation  . 
on  time.  I  say  the  same  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones],  who  serves  with  great  ability 
and  distinction  on  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  But  these  gentlemen  know 
and  I  know  that  these  general  debates 
can  go  on  here  and  wear  us  all  out. 

When  we  come  to  the  5-minute  rule, 
there  wUl  be  amendments  offered.  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  wheat  amendment  and 
perhaps  my  colleague  will  offer  an 
amendment  and  his  colleague  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  will  offer  these  cotton 
amendments.  Then  we  can  discuss  them 
at  great  length. 

So,  let  me  continue  here  and  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  cotton 
program. 

Mr,  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BELCHER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  Members  have  arisen  to 
say  that  they  were  against  the  bill, 
should  not  the  Chauman  ask  If  there 
is  anybody  in  the  Chamber  who  is  for  the 
bffl? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  propound  that 
question,  but  only  six  said  they  were 
against  it,  so  I  shall  leave  it  where  it  is. 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  going  back  to  the 
cotton  pi’ogi’am  which  is  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  was  under  consideration 
before  we  passed  the  bill  which  is  now  in 
operation,  the  cotton  industry  in  this 
countiT  was  laboring  rmder  an  intoler-. 
able  biurden  of  8 Vi  cents  a  pound  differ-^ 
entlal  between  what  our  American  mills 
had  to  pay  for  cotton  and  what  the  mills 
in  Osaka,  Japan  or  Bremen,  Germany, 
or  Liverpool  or  other  places  in  the  world 
had  to  pay.  Every  other  country  could 
buy  cotton  from  us  cheaper  than  could 
oiu  own  mills,  many  of  which  are  located 
right  in  the  cottonfields,  in  the  Caro- 
linas  and  in  other  places. 

Under  that  inequity,  they  labored  and 
finally  exhausted  every  remedy  provid¬ 
ed  by  law.  They  went  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  two  different  occasions, 
once  under  a  Republican  administration 
and  once  imder  a  Democratic  admin¬ 


istration.  They  spent  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  litigation  only  to 
come  out  the  loser.  They  went  to  the 
Emergency  Planning  Board  with  the 
same  result;  they  lost.  They  had  no 
place  to  come  for  relief  then  except  the 
Congress.  We  heard  them  and  we 
brought  out  that  bill  and  I  think  it  has 
served  well. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentleman  leaves  that  point,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
ought  to  make  it  clear  also  that  not  only 
can  foreign  competitors  buy  oiu:  cotton 
cheaper  than  can  om*  own  miUs,  but  also 
there  is  an  embargo  on  import.  Our  local 
domestic  textile  industries  cannot  import 
the  cheap  cotton  that  is  grown  abroad. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  thing  about  it 
is  that  some  of  the  foreign  coxmtries  were 
flooding  our  markets  with  cheaply  made 
cotton  goods  and  taking  our  markets 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  our  mills  could  not 
Import  the  cheap  cotton  because  of  the 
law  restricting  imports, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct.  We 
said  at  the  time  that  the  bill  would  do 
certain  things.  We  said  that  it  would 
revitalize  the  textile  Industry  in  this 
comitry.  That  it  has  done.  Since  we 
passed  this  bill,  the  textile  industry  has 
spent  over  a  billion  tioUars  in  new  ma- 
chinesry  and  in  expansion  programs. 
They  have  increased  workers’  salaries 
and  wages  on  3  different  occasions,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  They  have  increased  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  by  almost  1  million  bales. 
All  because  of  this  bill  that  was  passed. 
Of  course,  it  has  been  an  expensive  pro¬ 
gram  but  this  is  a  very  great  indu^ry. 
It  is  about  a  multibUlion-dollar  Industry. 
I  have  a  great  and  vital  interest  in  the 
problems  and  in  the  cotton  industry,  not 
only  because  cotton  is  an  important  crop 
in  North  Carolina,  but  because  we  have 
more  textile  mills  in  North  Carolina  than 
has  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  About 
240,000  breadwinners  work  in  the  textile 
mills.  They  are  now  working  around 
the  clock,  three  shifts  a  day  in  each  mill 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Of  course,  the  consumer  has  not  yet 
received  the  benefit  that  we  hoped  the 
consumer  would  receive  because,  un¬ 
fortunately  the  manufacturer — or,  for¬ 
tunately — the  manufacturer  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  price  at  the  retail  counter. 
But  they  have  assured  us  that  in  a  shoa-t 
.  time  the  consumer  will  receive  great 
benefits  under  this  bill.  The  consumer 
has  already  received  some  benefit.  Some 
of  these  nationally  known,  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  shirt  manufacturers  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  the  manufactured  shirt  which, 
of  course,  contains  a  small  amount  of 
cotton.  But  without  this  program,  the 
industry  would  be  absolutely  prostrate. 
It  would  be  paralyzed.  The  industry 
would  be  worse  off  than  they  were  when 
we  started  out  to  help  them  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Industiy  is  too 
vital  and  too  important  for  us  to  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
as  it  was  being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  manufacturer  in 


North  Carolina  told  me  that  this  would 
be  the  case.  He  picked  up  a  ball  of 
yam  and  he  said,  “Up  to  this  point  we 
can  import  this  yam  from  Portugal  or 
Pakistan  or  from  many  other  places  in 
the  world  and  bring  it  back  here  and  I 
could  fire  12,000  workers,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  I  want  to  stay  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  business,  as  my  family  has  been  in 
the  cotton  business  for  generations.” 

So,  he  has  expanded  his  plant  and  he 
has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars — I  believe  $6  million  on  this  one 
plant  which  I  have  in  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  workers  are  work¬ 
ing  and  they  ai-e  happy.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  understands  this  bill  who 
could  oppose  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  understand  that 
there  are  some  differences  and  that  there 
will  be  some  amendments  offered.  I  am 
going  to  offer  some  amendments  myself. 
I  did  not  like  the  cotton  bill  when  it 
came  out  of  the  committee  but,  after  all, 
I  am  just  1  man  of  a  35-man  committee 
and  I  know  I  cannot  always  have  my 
way.  The  bill  did  not  suit  me  any  more 
than  it  suits  some  of  the  other  Members. 
Through  these  amendments,  I  believe,  it 
will  be  made  into  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultm-e  Committee  because  in  my 
considered  judgment,  more  than  any 
other  man  in  Congress,  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  one-price  cotton  legislation 
that  was  passed  last  April,  a  year  ago. 

Did  I  undei-stand  the  gentleman  to  say 
just  a  few  seconds  ago  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  in  the  domestic  mills  in¬ 
creased  by  1  million  bales  In  the  calendar 
year  1964? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  approximately  1 
million  bales. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  my  understanding 
also,  that  it  did  increase  by  approxi¬ 
mately  1  million  bales,  which  Is  definite 
proof  in  my  opinion  that  the  one-price 
cotton  bill  that  was  passed  here  last 
April  a  year  ago  was  essential  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry. 

One  other  thing,  if  I  may  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  I  also  understand  that  our  ex¬ 
ports  during  last  year  decreased  by  1 
million  bales.  If  that  is  true,  we  cotton 
growers  are  not  making  too  much  prog¬ 
ress.  I  wonder  what  accounted  for  this 
situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  Per¬ 
haps  our  exports  did  decrease  in  cotton 
but  our  overall  exports  last  year  were  at 
an  alltime  high. 

Mr.  LENNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  read  it  and  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  advised  the 
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reason  that  the  cotton  exports  decreased 
by  1  million  bales  was  because  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  pegged  the  price, 
and  immediately  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  a  number  of  other  great  cot¬ 
ton  producing  countries,  sold  their  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  world  market  at  anywhere 
from  one-half  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
less  than  our  price. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  that  I  shall 
certainly  take  into  consideration  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  obseiwation  and  I  shall  discuss 
it  with  the  Secretary  and  his  associates 
in  the  Department.  But  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  the  gentleman  will  notice  in  the  bill 
that  the  cotton  loan  for  the  first  year 
has  been  fixed  at  21  cents  a  pound,  and 
we  did  that  because  we  were  unable  to 
deteiTOine  quickly  and  accurately  the 
correct  world  price  of  cotton. 

So  we  said  for  the  year  1966  the  loan 
would  be  21  cents  and  to  that  will  be 
added  the  figure  of  9  cents  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  So  the  farmer  will  be  assured  of 
30  cents  a  pound.  That  will  continue 
for  the  life  of  this  bill,  which  is  4  years. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  refer  to  title  TV,  the  so- 
called  cotton  title.  The  gentleman  is  the 
author  of  H.R.  9414,  the  so-called  cot¬ 
ton  provision  which  was  subsequently 
substituted  for  H.R.  9715,  which  subse¬ 
quently  became  title  IV  of  H.R.  9811.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
chairman  of  this  distinguished  commit¬ 
tee  and  to  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  I  would  much  rather 
have  the  original  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  H.R.  9414, 
substituted  in  its  entirety  for  title  IV 
of  the  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  9811.  But  I 
imderstand  that  is  an  impractical  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  the  realities  of  politics. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  initiative  and  I  say 
again  that  the  gentleman  is  responsible 
in  my  judgment  in  securing  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  will  be  offered  here  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 

It  is  not  all  we  from  the  Southeastern 
States  want,  it  is  not  all  we  are  entitled 
to,  but  under  the  circumstances  those 
of  us  in  the  Southeastern  States  can  in 
conscience  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  on  the  subject  that 
the  gentleman  just  alluded  to. 

I  notice  that  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill  reads  that  price  supports  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  So  this  is  a  4-year 
program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Then  on  page  29  of  the 
report  it  states  that  the  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  loans  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price,  which  for 
1966  is  set  at  21  cents  per  pound.  Then 
it  goes  on  to  say  there  will  be  payments, 
including  price  supports,  at  the  rate  of 
9  cents  a  pound  in  1966.  That  leads  me 
to  one  or  two  questions.  Reference  is 
made  only  twice  to  the  year  1966.  It 
seems  obvious  from  the  bill  that  we  have 
these  cotton  problems  for  1967,  perhaps. 


and  there  will  be  loans,  or  loans  will  be 
made  available  at  21  cents  a  pound,  then 
support  payments  of  9  cents,  which 
makes  30-cents-a-pound  cotton. 

What  about  the  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969?  I  ask  these  questions  because  I 
have  been  hearing  considerable  com¬ 
ment  that  this  bill  means  there  will  be 
30-cents-a-pound  cotton  for  the  year 
1966,  but  that  is  not  true,  or  not  so  with 
reference  to  the  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  true  as  to 
those  years  the  gentleman  mentions. 
And  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  committee.  The 
intention  of  the  committee  was  to  fix  it 
at  9  cents  per  pound,  and  be  valued  in 
connection  with  the  world  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  we  fixed  at  21  cents  in  1966. 
In  that  time  we  will  know  what  the  world 
price  of  cotton  is  for  1966.  Certainly 
if  you  are  ready  to  believe  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  a  program  that  brings  the  price 
of  21  cents  only,  nobody  on  the  committee 
will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  1966  the  loan  plus 
payment  will  average  30  cents  a  pound. 
In  1967,  1968  and  1969  the  loan  will  be 
based  upon  90  percent  of  the  average 
world  price. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  we  do 
not  know  what  that  will  be,  but  we  want 
to  keep  this  loan  below  the  world  price  so 
that  it  will  not  become  a  place  into  which 
all  cotton  will  move.  On  the  other  hand 
we  want  the  loan  to  be  something  to  en¬ 
able  farmers  to  get  money  they  need,  and 
this  is  in  keeping  with  what  every  one  of 
those  who  have  criticized  the  program, 
including  the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
said  they  wanted  all  these  years.  It  is 
keeping  the  loan  at  a  low  levej  rather 
than  putting  it  so  high  as  to  become  the 
market. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  in  his 
short  statement  started  to  comment  on 
the  total  price  for  the  years  1967,  1968, 
1969  and  mentioned  that  there  would  be 
a  support  price  of  90  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  world  price.  But  would  not  the  9- 
cent  payment  obtain  in  those  3  years? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  we  were  assured 
that  the  9-cent  payment  would  obtain 
for  every  1  of  the  4  years  for  which  the 
bill  6xis^s 

Mr.  WILLIS.  For  the  year  1966  the 
starting  point  is  21  cents. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  What  is  the  world 
market  price? 

Mr.  POAGE.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
between  23  cents  and  24  cents.  We  do 
not  know  and  we  hope  it  will  never  come 
down  to  21  cents.  We  hope  it  will  never 
go  below  23  cents  and  if  it  does  not  get 
below  23  cents,  you  will  have  the  21-cent 
loan  again  in  1967.  You  will  have  90 
percent  of  the  average  price  and  that 
will  be  approximately  21  cents  and  you 
will  have  the  same  9-cent  payment.  The 


thing  that  varies  is  the  loan  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  think  we  do  not  have  in 
this  bill  a  variable  payment  that  would 
move  up  and  down  as  the  loan  moves  up 
and  down  as  we  have  in  the  wool  bill. 
If  the  loan  goes  up  to  22  cents  and  it 
could  very  well  do  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Plus  the  9  cents? 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  would  still  get 
enough  payment  to  bring  30  cents. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  us  get  that  clear 
because  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute  and  trust  that  we 
can  conclude  this  discussion,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  matter  of 
time  into  consideration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  one  simple  observation.  The 
9-cent  payment  is  applicable  only  to  the 
year  1966.  The  price  for  1966  as  I 
understand  the  bill,  that  is  the  return  to 
the  farmer,  is  30  cents  a  pound  but  after 
1966  nobody  in  this  House  can  tell  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  what  the  price 
will  be  because  that  would  depend  on 
what  the  Secretary  determined  and  what 
the  Secretary  sets. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  can  tell  what  the 
price  will  be  if  we  follow  this  procedure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  should 
read  the  bill  and  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  and 
ranking  Member  both  say  that  the  9- 
cent  payment  will  obtain  for  those  4 
years.  Well  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  would  the  gentleman  agree  to  an 
amendment  to  that  effect  to  make  it 
specific  for  the  years  1967, 1968,  and  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  would  just  read  the 
report  or  talk  to  counsel  sitting  at  the 
desk,  you  will  know  that  this  is  not  a  21- 
cent  cotton  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  indicated  that 
after  the  first  year  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  farmer  in  his  hands  and  could 
fix  any  price  that  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  said  that  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farmer  is  flexible  depending 
upon  what  the  Secretary  fixed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  he  de¬ 
termines  the  world  market  to  be. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  loan  price,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
speaking  about  the  total  return  to  the 
farmers  in  1967, 1968,  and  1969. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right,  you  know  the 
certificate  does  not  fluctuate  in  value — 
that  is  fixed  at  9  cents. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  tell  my 
chairman,  if  we  would  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  the  report  that  is  one  thing,  but  I 
thought  the  bill  we  are  considering  would 
carry  the  language  of  the  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  should  not  take  my  time  for  me  to 
explain  it  to  him. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  all  deference 
to  my  chairman,  I  understand  it, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  ask  you — is  the 
gentleman  suggesting  to  this  House  that 
this  is  a  21-cent-cotton  bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  saying  that 
it  is  21  cents  plus  what  the  Secretary 
decides  and  fixes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  sir;  it  is  21  cents 
plus  9  cents  for  the  year  1966. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Would  the  chair¬ 
man  point  out  to  me  the  language  in  the 
bill  where  he  would  have  to  pay  9  cents 
a  pound  for  1965  and  1966  and  1967? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes — look  at  the  bill, 
it  is  right  there  in  front  of  you  on  your 
desk 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  looking  at  it. 
I  have  already  looked  at  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chahman,  if  the 
language  is  not  Clear  enough,  would  the 
gentleman  accept  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  to  clear  it  up? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  clear  and  he  knows 
it  is  clear — it  is  in  the  bill — read  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Gathings]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  colloquy  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana  was  most  in  order. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
would  not  leave  the  Chamber,  though.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  he  raised  the 
question  as  to  exactly  what  the  blend 
price  would  be. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
this,  however,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  In  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  am  neither  an  opponent  nor  a 
proponent  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  know 
what  I  am  asked  to  vote  for.  I  want  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS,  The  gentleman  wiU 
have  to  take  into  account  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  mandatory  cut  in  acreage 
before  they  will  be  able  to  realize  that  31 
cents.  There  will  be  at  least  a  15 -per¬ 
cent  mandatory  cut,  and  there  will  be 
a  further  cut  of  between  15  and  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  present  acreage. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
3deld? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  We  wiU  be  talking  about 
acreage  after  a  while. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  What  are  they  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  chairman,  or  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi?  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  was  trying  to  help 
the  gentleman  out  and  to  give  a  little 
additional  word.  That  is  this:  There  is 
going  to  be  a  mandatory  cut  of  15  per¬ 
cent.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  that 
15  percent  of  land  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  cultivation?  It  cannot  be 
put  into  anything  except  guar  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  sun  fiower,  safflower, 
and  fiax  or  something  like  that.  What 
are  the  fanners  going  to  do  with  this  land 
that  had  formerly  been  planted  to  cot¬ 


ton?  What  are  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  engaged  in  the  business 
of  growing,  processing,  ginning,  or  sup¬ 
plying  fertilizers.  Insecticides,  seed,  or 
financing  in  the  areas  where  cotton  is 
grown  going  to  do  when  such  severe  cut¬ 
backs  in  acreage  takes  effect  if  this  bill 
becomes  law. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
bill.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  only. 
I  wish  the  gentleman  would  address  him¬ 
self  to  the  pure  arithmetic  of  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  had  in  mind  com¬ 
menting  on  other  phases  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  the  chairman,  or  with  others 
who  contend  otherwise? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  to  make  it  sure 

Mr.  wniis.  I  did  not  say  I  would 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  But  I  ask,  what  are 
we  in  the  cotton  areas  going  to  do  under 
the  15 -percent  mandatory  provision  and 
the  authority  to  increase  the  acreage  re¬ 
duction  to  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the 
allotments  for  cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  said  that  if  it  is  not 
clear  we  will  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
it  is  our  purpose  to  have  a  fixed  certifi¬ 
cate  of  9  cents  a  pound  for  4  years. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  There  will  be  a 
mandatory  reduction,  if  the  Cooley  bill 
is  passed,  of  15  percent  at  least? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  make  that 

ClSSrlT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  clear. 

Mr,  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  make  this 
point  while  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  on  his  feet.  WiU  the  chairman 
place  in  the  Record  today,  at  the  close 
of  this  debate,  every  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  he  proposes  to  offer  to  the  cotton 
title  of  this  bill?  -  — ' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  propose  to  offer  only 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  We  want  to  know 
what  the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer. 
Many  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  cotton 
were  not  at  that  secret  session  at  5 
o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  when  these 
amendments  were  agreed  to.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  you  did  agree  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  here  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  they  are  on  the 
table,  will  the  gentleman  put  them  in 
the  Record  so  that  we  will  have  them 
overnight  and  so  that  we  will  know  what 
was  done  behind  the  closed  doors  after 
5  o’clock  yesterday? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  were  not  invited. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  was  not  invited. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Because  we  knew  your 
views  to  start  with. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  I  oppose  your  cotton  bill — I  hope 
that  the  chainnan  wiU  put  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  to  be  offered  tomorrow  or 
Thursday  in  the  Record  so  that  every¬ 


one  can  take  a  look  at  them.  Will  you 
not  do  that? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fi’om  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  it  most  im¬ 
portant,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  make 
the  record  straight.  This  good  man  and 
fellow  colleague  here,  from  Louisiana, 
was  seeking  information  which  he  did 
not  get.  Now,  the  question  was,  what 
will  be  the  loan  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969? 
There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  says 
what  the  loan  wiU  be. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  cannot  yield  further  for 
the  reason  that  this  is  not  a  Gathings’ 
bill.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  I  do  not 
have  my  name  on  it.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  am  against  it. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  overall 
bill  because  of  the  the  cotton  section  or 
title.  The  author  of  the  bill,  our  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Cooley,  ought  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question  hi  order  that  the 
meaning  is  clear  and  that  legislature  his¬ 
tory  can  be  made.  The  information  you 
seek  is  most  pertinent. 

I  do  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  get  his  amendment  agreed 
to.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  believe  the  chairman  said  that  he 
would  agree  to  it. 

But  I  want  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  bill  I  only  have  5  minutes. 

What  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  tsre 
of  a  cotton  bill  we  have  before  us. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  sets 
a  terribly  heavy  cut  in  acreage,  from 
15  to  35  percent.  It  will  knock  out  the 
release  and  reapportionment  provision. 
It  will  kill  it  for  all  useful  purposes 
whatsoever. 

Another  thing  is  that  it  will  provide 
that  the  payments  shall  be  made  on  the 
difference  between  the  price  support  level 
and  what  is  a  fair  price  for  cotton,  and 
that  will  have  to  come  by  a  payment  in 
kind  or  by  a  Treasury  check.  I  am 
against  these  payments  being  made  to 
farmers.  The  farmer  wants  to  sell  his 
cotton  in  the  marketplace  and  to  get  his 
money  for  his  cotton  then  and  there.  He 
does  not  want  to  have  a  check  coming 
in  from  the  Government  every  time  he 
sells  a  bale  of  cotton.  Payments  to 
farmers  are  repugnant  to  their  manner  of 
belief  and  opinion.  At  least  a  large  part 
of  the  cotton  farmers  abhor  receiving 
payments  in  lieu  of  getting  paid  a  fair 
price  when  they  sell  their  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Just  a  moment  un¬ 
til  I  finish  and  then  I  will  gladly  yield 
to  you.  I  want  to  get  a  chance  to  talk 
about  something  I  had  in  mind  talking 
about. 

One  of  the  main  things  I  would  like 
to  discuss  is  this:  that  is  the  open  end 
unlimited  planting  provision  in  this 
legislation.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
on  hand  now  14.2  million  bales  of  cotton. 
What  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  is  t6 
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give  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  plant 
all  his  land  in  cotton,  if  he  so  desires,  and 
the  fence  rows  in  cotton  in  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  under  this  bill.  Open 
end  planting.  Yet  we  are  trying  to  cut 
back  in  our  production  which  is  a  pri- 
mai-y  reason  for  the  coitton  legislation 
being  here  in  the  first  place.  They  are 
going  to  let  them  plant  all  their  land  in 
cotton  if  they  desire  and  they  will  be  paid 
22  to  24  cents  a  poimd,  the  world  price 
level  for  their  cotton.  It  is  too  good  a 
deal  for  so  many  farmers  to  miss.  They 
will  be  able  to  plant  an  awful  lot  of  it. 
The  first  estimate  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  who  came 
before  our  committee  were  2  million 
added  acres  would  be  the  result  of  this 
legislation.  We  are  ti-ying  to  cut  down 
the  surplus  from  14.2  million  bales  of 
cotton.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  2  million  acres  would  be  added. 
They  came  in  and  revised  those  figures 
and  said  there  would  be  added  from 
400,000  to  800,000  acres.  Where  would 
they  come  from?  Those  acres  would 
come  from  the  irrigated  West,  the  areas 
in  this  country  that  produce  at  least  two 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  If  you  were 
to  have  1  million  additional  acres  of  that 
kind  of  land  put  into  cotton  that  would 
mean  2  million  additional  bales  would  be 
grown.  They  are  talking  about  cutting 
costs  and  they  come  in  now  to  appease 
California  where  this  provision  is  appeal¬ 
ing.  The  chairman  said  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  in  order  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  the  committee  he  had  to  appease 
someone  in  order  to  do  it.  The  vote 
was  18  to  14.  I  think  you  are  talking 
about  the  gentleman  here  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Ml*.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  it  is  about  time  they 
appeased  California  a  little  bit.  We 
have  been  getting  the  business  on  this 
cotton  program  for  some  time. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman 
voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Our 
whole  situation  is  that  there  are  areas 
in  the  South — and  your  State  is  not 
one — where  85  percent  of  the  cotton  is 
grown  with  a  Government  loan. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
open  end  planting?  You  are  in  favor  of 
that  provision? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Now,  if 
you  think  that  your  farmers  will  grow 
cotton  for  the  world  price,  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  do  it  under  this  provision. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right. 
They  can.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
that  is  the  most  asinine  proposal  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  since  I  have  been 
on  it.  Absolutely,  to  say  we  are  going  to 
throw  it  wide  open  although  we  have  too 
much  cotton  and  it  is  costing  too  much 
to  store  it  is  foolhardy  to  say  the  least. 
Wherever  you  have  irrigated  land,  you 
can  produce  2  bales  of  cotton  per  acre  or 
more.  We  do  have  some  good  cotton 
fai*mers  in  our  part  of  the  counti*y,  that 
is  true,  but  we  do  not  get  that  kind  of 
yield  per  acre  like  the  gentleman  does 


in  California.  We  want  to  stay  in 
buiness. 

There  is  another  provision  in  this  leg¬ 
islation  that  ought  to  be  knocked  out, 
too.  That  is  the  title  that  has  to  do 
with  cropland  adjustment.  That  ought 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  talk  just  a  moment  or  two 
about  the  cropland  adjustment  title. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thought  I  would 
take  30  seconds  out  of  your  time  to  let 
you  rest  your  voice. 

My  good  friend  refers  to  the  fact  that 
they  appease  the  gentlemen  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  but 
now  they  want  to  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ment  tomorrow  to  appease  you  fellows. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  information  I  get  by 
rumor  with  respect  to  the  amendments 
that  will  be  proposed — and  I  understand 
they  will  be  in  the  Record  so  we  can  see 
them  tomorrow  morning — will  not  touch 
the  side  or  the  bottom  or  any  part  of 
the  legislation  that  should  be  put  on 
the  statute  books  for  cotton.  They  are 
innocuous  and  .do  not  affect  basic  policy 
of  the  bill. 

They  will  not  help  us  in  any  way  to 
remove  the  defective  parts  of  this  bill, 
not  in  the  least.  They  are  meaningless. 
They  are  eyewash  and  they  will  do  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  grow  cotton. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  the  South  are  not  going 
to  be  appeased  by  eyewash. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  is  eyewash 
that  they  are  going  to  put  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  am  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  one  moment 
with  regard  to  this  business  of  cropland 
adjustment.  The  cropland  adjustment 
provision  came  out  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Credit.  I  happen 
to  be  on  that  subcommittee.  That  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  estimated  by  some  to  cost 
some  $700  million  a  year.  Taking  an 
average  of  anywhere  from  5  to  10  years 
that  they  will  take  this  cropland  out,  or 
taking  an  average,  say,  of  7  years,  at 
$700  million  a  year,  there  would  be 
$4,900  million  that  would  be  completely 
thrown  away,  absolutely  thrown  away. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  you  are 
cutting  back  on  cropland,  supposedly. 
That  is  what  you  are  supposed  to  do. 
What  are  you  going  to  cut  back,  when 
you  cut  back  on  cropland?  You  are 
going  to  cut  back  on  feed  grains.  Well, 
we  have  got  a  title  in  this  bill  for  feed 
grains.  That  is  what  the  purpose  of  the 
feed  grains  title  is.  What  else  would 
the  legislation  do?  It  would  reduce 
wheat  acreage.  Well,  we  have  a  wheat 
section  in  this  bill.  You  are  also  going 
to  have  authority  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  go  in  and  get  down  and 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  proposition 


with  the  farmer  to  cut  back  on  his  crop¬ 
land  through  a  system  of  bids.  The 
cropland  adjustment  title  is  aimed  at 
reducing  cotton  acreage.  The  cotton 
title  to  the  bill  would  drastically  elimi¬ 
nate  cotton  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cotton  legislation 
is  bad  legislation  all  the  way  around. 
There  are  some  provisions  in  Uie  overall 
bill  I  would  say  are  good.  But  I  hope 
the  legislation  will  be  recommited  to  the 
committee  for  redrafting  that  part  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring!. 

(Mr.  BARING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
combined  impact  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  has  serious  long-range  implications 
for  the  cattle  industry.  The  bill  is  spe¬ 
cifically  aimed  at  drastically  reducing 
cotton  production  in  the  United  States. 
Currently,  the  minimum  national  allot¬ 
ment  is  16,200,000  acres.  This  vast  acre¬ 
age  represents  some  of  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world. 

As  cotton  shrinks  in  importance,  those 
who  once  built  their  operations  around 
this  crop  will  be  forced  to  develop  new 
farming  systems;  inevitably,  their  new 
emphasis  will  be  on  growing  more  feed — 
plus  conversion  of  this  feed  into  beef, 
milk,  pork,  eggs,  and  broilers. 

The  impact  on  beef  will  be  especially 
heavy  because  the  Midsouth  and  South¬ 
east,  with  low-cost  forage  to  go  with  its 
feed  grain  potential  and  ample  rainfall, 
would  have  a  competitive  advantage  in 
cattle  production. 

Even  though  temporary  restrictions 
on  land  diverted  from  cotton  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill,  cotton  farmers  in  the 
Midsouth  and  Southeast  would  be  forced 
to  utilize  the  interim  period  to  develop 
large  acreages  in  Coastal  Bermuda  and 
other  highly  adapted  pasture  grasses. 
In  addition,  increased  emphasis  on  feed 
grain  production  on  land  diverted  from 
cotton  would,  because  of  its  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity,  provide  yields  conservatively 
estimated  to  be  at  least  10  percent  higher 
than  the  average. 

While  southwestern  and  western  cot¬ 
ton  fai*mers  would  be  somewhat  restrict¬ 
ed  in  their  alternatives  because  of  lack 
of  rainfall,  implications  are  also  serious. 
On  southwestern  cotton  farms  where 
feed  grains  currently  are  grown,  they  are 
generally  produced  in  areas  where  lack 
of  rainfall  imposes  sharp  restrictions  on 
yields.  Irrigation  could  sharply  increase 
yields — but  water  is  limited. 

As  things  now  stand,  cotton  unques¬ 
tionably  receives  preferential  treatment 
over  feed  crops  in  the  allocation  of  water. 
Given  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  cotton 
allotment,  however,  both  land  and  water 
would  be  released  to  feed  grains.  Overall, 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  the  region  by  an  estimated  15 
percent. 

In  the  West,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
feed  grain  acreage  currently  grown  on 
cotton  farms  is  accounted  for  by  barley, 
even  though  this  crop  yields  about  one- 
third  less  grain  per  acre  than  milo  and 
corn.  This  cropping  pattern  is  dictated 
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largely  by  the  fact  that  milo  and  corn 
compete  directly  with  cotton  for  avail¬ 
able  water  supplies  and  labor,  whereas 
barley  is  grown  in  the  winter  months  and 
is  harvested  before  the  peak  demands  of 
the  summer  crops.  If  cotton  acreage  is 
substantially  reduced  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  water  during  the  summer  months 
is  correspondingly  diminished,  milo  or 
corn  would  be  substituted  extensively  for 
barley.  Probably  all  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  cotton  into  feed  grains 
would  be  planted  to  milo  or  corn.  The 
substitution  of  milo  or  corn  for  half  of 
the  barley  acreage  in  1963  would  have 
raised  the  acreage  grain  yield  for  cotton 
farms  is  this  region  to  an  estimated  35.2 
hundredweight  per  acre — or  about  15 
percent.  The  expected  yield  from  cotton 
acreage  diverted  to  grain  would  be  about 
2  tons  per  acre. 

Since  the  production  of  feed  grain  for 
the  cash  market  falls  considerably  short 
of  filling  the  income  void  that  would 
result  from  the  loss  of  cotton  acreage, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  cotton 
farmers  would  turn  to  commercial  live¬ 
stock  enterprises  in  the  expectation  of 
realizing  an  additional  margin  from  the 
conversion  of  feed  into  animal  products. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Robison]. 

(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  this  colloquy  for  the 
last  60  minutes  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest.  I  have  no  cotton  farmers  in  by 
district,  but  I  must  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
lost  me  about  59  minutes  ago.  And  even 
if  I  had  been  a  representative  of  cotton 
farmers  they  probably  would  have  lost 
me  about  58  minutes  ago.  It  must  be 
plain  that  confusion  begets  confusion, 
especially  when  a  committee  attempts 
to  rewrite  a  bill,  as  apparently  they  have 
tried  to  do  here,  on  the  House  floor.  I 
have  some  further  thoughts  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  President  Johnson’s 
farm  message  to  Congress  this  year,  we 
find  this,  the  opening  sentence: 

The  bounty  of  the  earth  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  economy. 

Might  I  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  you  from  other  States  who  tend  to 
think  of  New  York  State  as  an  indus¬ 
trial  or  urban  State  only — in  which 
thinking  you  may  well  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  your  awareness  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  within  our  borders  of  the  great 
city  of  New  York  and  our  other  large, 
metropolitan  centers — that  agriculture  is 
still,  for  the  people  of  New  York,  too,  the 
foundation  of  our  economy. 

I  come  from  an  area  of  up-State  New 
York  that  is  both  urban  and  rural,  with 
cities  and  rapidly  expanding  suburban 
areas,  but  also  of  beautiful  river  valleys 
and  gently  rolling  hills  dotted  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms — mostly  family  farms  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term — on  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  operation  of  which 
rests,  in  great  measure,  the  economy  of 
our  State. 


These  people — our  farmers — are,  with 
rare  exception,  rugged  individuals,  ask¬ 
ing  little  other  than  the  right  to  live 
out  their  lives  doing  what  they  hke  best, 
tilling  the  soil  that  they,  themselves,  own 
as  did  many  of  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  before  them,  producing  the  crops 
and  the  farm  produce  on  the  abundant 
harvest  of  which  depends  the  continued 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  these  people  well  and  they  are, 
literally,  the  “salt  of  the  earth.”  I  am 
well  aware  of  their  present  struggle  to 
succeed,  too,  in  their  chosen  work,  a 
struggle  made  ever  more  difficult  with 
each  passing  year,  it  seems,  as  that  vise 
in  which  they  have  been  caught  between 
rising  production  costs  to  them  and 
and  steady  or  declining  farm  income  con¬ 
tinues  to  tighten. 

Many  of  our  farm  people  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  struggle.  Perhaps  it  was 
inevitable — given  the  scope  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  through  which 
American  agriculture  has  been  passing. 
As  evidence  of  this,  note  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  more  than  20,000  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State  quit  selling  milk 
during  the  last  decade — a  continuation 
of  a  long-term  trend  that  began  in  1930. 

I  am  further  advised  by  the  experts 
who  serve  on  the  faculty  of  our  great 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell 
University,  that  probably  as  many  as 
10,000  more  dairy  farmers  will  similarly 
withdraw  during  the  next  5  or  10  years. 
There  may  well  be  a  variety  of  causes  for 
this  continued  and  marked  migration 
from  our  farms,  or  of  farmers  from  farm¬ 
ing,  but  undoubtedly  the  main  cause  has 
been  the  inability  of  many  farmers  to 
compete  in  the  economic  and  technolog¬ 
ical  revolution  that  has  now  hit  the 
dairy  industry — not  unlike  that  which 
struck  the  poultry  business  a  few  years 
ago. 

Whatever  the  real  cause,  I  think  the 
President  was  exactly  right  when  he  said, 
in  that  farm  message  of  his : 

We  need  to  change  much  of  our  thinking 
on  farm  policy.  Just  as  we  do  in  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  economy,  we  need  to  separate 
the  social  problems  of  rural  America  from 
the  economic  problems  of  commercial  agri¬ 
culture.  We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
both,  but  the  answers  to  each  may  be  differ¬ 
ent. 

EarUer  this  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
travel  the  rural  areas  of  my  district  with 
several  of  the  people  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell.  It  was  apparent 
to  me,  as  they  pointed  out,  that  there  has 
been  a  real  change  these  past  few  years 
in  dairy  farming  as  it  is  carried  out  in 
the  Northeast.  The  hard  core  of  suc¬ 
cessful  farming  continues  to  be  the  fam¬ 
ily  operated  unit — but,  to  survive,  that 
unit  has  had  to  take  on,  more  and  more, 
the  aspects  of  a  truly  commercial  opera¬ 
tion,  with  increasingly  larger  investments 
in  land  and  equipment,  and  with  an  ever 
greater  emphasis  on  land  management 
and  skilled  business  administration. 

In  helping  our  farmers  to  make  these 
kinds  of  adjustments,  the  New  York  State 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  played 
a  major  role,  and  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  it  has  carried  out  have  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  toward  preparing  our 
farmers  to  compete  with  those  from  other 


States  in  today’s  sophisticated  type  of 
agriculture. 

Now,  as  I  also  found  out,  that  same 
Extension  Service  is  devoting  much  of  its 
time  and  attention  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  coin — toward  helping,  that  is, 
those  farmers  who  cannot  make  this  ad¬ 
justment  in  dairying  or  other  fields  to 
turn  their  land  to  other,  more  profitable 
uses,  and  to  find  other  occupations  for 
themselves.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  yet  to  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and,  in  whatever  can  be  done  to 
help,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  a  major  role  to  play 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that 
its  often-misguided  farm  programs  of 
the  past  have  tended  to  unwisely  tie  the 
too  small  or  inefficient  farmer  to  the 
farm. 

Thus,  the  question  of  appropriate  steps 
to  be  taken  toward  wise  development  of 
our  rural  resources — and  that  tenn  in¬ 
cludes  people — assumes  an  ever-greater 
importance,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
the  bill  now  before  us — H.R.  9811 — does 
not  seem  to  adequately  recognize  that 
fact.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
H.R.  9811  proposes  to  do  anything,  really, 
other  than  to  endeavor  to  continue  to 
hold  American  agriculture  in  status  quo 
for  the  time  being,  perhaps  because  to  do 
anything  else  would  require  both  more 
imagination  and  greater  political  cour¬ 
age  than  the  present  administration  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  seem  able  to 
summon. 

I  fail  to  see  any  real  point  in  our  con¬ 
tinuing  to  head  down  this  same  road  of 
Government  control  of  production  and 
governmental  manipulation  of  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  under  the  delusion  that — this 
time  somehow — this  is  going  to  work, 
when  the  road  we  have  been  following 
for  far  too  long  is  marked  with  a  record 
of  nearly  constant  failme. 

It  is  my  desire  to  faithfully  represent 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  my  farmers 
in  casting  my  vote  on  this  bill.  It  is 
true — and  almost  tragically  true  in  some 
respects — that  they,  themselves,  are  di¬ 
vided  as  to  the  direction  we  should  take. 
Perhaps  if  there  were  not  this  division — 
which  is  duplicated  in  farming  circles 
across  the  land — this  Congress  would 
have  come  up  with  some  more  mean¬ 
ingful  farm  legislation  than  a  bill  just 
holding  to  the  status  quo. 

However,  since  I  am  convinced  that 
such  a  better  plan  can  still  be  evolved — 
though  there  is  no  hope  of  that  this  year 
unless  H.R.  9811  is  defeated — and  since 
I  am  similarly  convinced  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  majority  of  the  farm  people  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  represent  as  best  I  can  are  not 
in  favor  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill — even  with  its  last-minute  changes — 
I  have  tentatively  determined  that  I 
must  vote  against  it. 

Before  casting  that  vote,  however,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
additional  title  that  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  by  the  House  committee — title  I,  or 
the  so-called  dairy  section.  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  this  section,  or 
to  the  proposal  to  permit  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  a  so-called  class  I  “dairy¬ 
man’s  base  plan”  in  any  of  the  existing 
Federal  milk-marketing  areas.  I  have 
given  this  proposal  my  most  careful  at- 
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tention,  and  have  had  numerous  discis¬ 
sions  conceining  it  with  individual  dauT 
farmers  and  dairy  farm  groups  from  my 
area,  including  those  who  favor  such  a 
proposal  and  those  who  rather  strongly 
oppose  it. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation,  it  will  be  the  dairy  farmers,  them¬ 
selves — and  not  I — ^who  will  be  voting 
for  or  against  the  establishment  of  such 
a  plan.  It  will  be  they— and  not  I— who 
must  decide  whether  or  not  such  a  plan 
will  be  of  economic  benefit  to  them  and 
will  help  to  stabilize  their  markets  and 
enable  them  to  get  off  that  intolerable 
merry-go-round  of  ever-increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  just  in  order  to  survive. 

When  this  proposal  was  first  made,  I 
expressed  my  concern  over  the  lack  of 
wisdom — since,  in  any  such  referendum, 
some  far-reaching  and  very  basic  and 
lasting  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
operation  and  use  of  dairy  farms  as  we 
have  heretofore  known  them — in  permit¬ 
ting  what  is  known  as  “bloc  voting”  in 
that  referendum.  At  that  time,  I  had 
some  rather  extensive  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  several  of 
the  dairy  cooperatives  in  our  State  on 
this  question  and  I  doubt  if  I  convinced 
them,  but  I  succeeded  in  convincing  my¬ 
self  that  this  was  one  time  when  each 
producer  ought  to  vote  individually,  thus 
insuring  that  he  knew  what  was  entailed 
for  him  and  his  children— if  they  wished 
to  follow  along  in  farming  after  him — 
and  that  he  was  casting  his  own  vote  in 
favor  of  or  against  such  changes,  rather 
than  having  someone  else  make  that 
decision  for  him. 

When  I  became  so  convinced,  I  did 
what  I  could  to  encourage  my  friends  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
insist — if  such  a  section  was  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill — that  the  individual 
producer  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  referendum,  and  I  am  most  pleased 
to  note  that  this  is  now  provided. 

Under  these  circumstances,  since  I 
believe  that  the  individual  dairy  farmer 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  change  his 
own  marketing  program  if  he  so  wishes, 
I  would  probably  support  this  title  if  it 
were  offered  as  separate  legislation. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  bill,  however — 
or  perhaps  it  was  the  White  House — have 
decided  instead  to  adopt  the  omnibus  ap¬ 
proach,  apparently  in  the  expectation 
that  they  could  put  enough  of  something 
for  everybody  into  one  package  so  that 
those  who  wanted  that  something  badly 
enough  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the  package 
would  be  induced  to  vote  for  it.  I  do  not 
expect  that  I  will  find  myself  in  that 
category — in  view  of  the  objections  that 
I  still  have  to  the  wheat  and  cotton  and 
feed  grains  titles — although  it  is  stiU 
possible  that  further  amendments  will  be 
adopted  besides  those  now  in  the  wind 
that  would  tend  to  lessen  my  objections. 
But  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  tomorrow 
to  see  what  may  develop  here. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
begin  my  remarks  at  this  moment  with 


the  traditional  “I  rise  in  support  of”  or 
“in  opposition  to  this  bill”  because  I 
doubt  that  any  member  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the 
House,  could  clearly  make  such  a  state¬ 
ment  because  of  the  present  conditions 
of  this  omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  might  say  that  I  am  extremely  glad 
that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
had  their  colloquy  on  the  cotton  program 
preceded  me  because  it  comforts  me  to 
find  out  that  there  are  those,  whom  I 
consider  experienced,  intelligent,  and 
certainly  competent  in  their  field,  who 
are  as  confused  as  I  am. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  questions  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  that  has  to  do 
with  wheat.  We  have  worked  many 
months  on  this  bill,  as  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  told  you.  We  agreed  on 
certain  titles,  after  a  great  deal  of  debate, 
and  pro  and  con,  and  give  and  take, 
which  he  has  said  was  necessary.  I  sup¬ 
ported  and  worked  for  certain  titles  of 
this  bill.  But,  today  as  a  Representative 
of  one  of  the  major  wheat  producing 
areas  of  our  country,  I  certainly  am  just 
as  confused  as  those  who  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  cotton,  as  to  where  we  are  in 
this  bill  on  that  section. 

For  many  weeks  following  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  on  the  farm  bill,  and 
since  the  committee  reported  the  bill,  we 
have  heard  speeches  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  various  farm  groups  like  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wheat  Growers,  and  the  Farmers’ 
Union.  We  have  heard  from  distin¬ 
guished  spokesmen  from  the  consumer 
groups,  all  saying  that  this  was  a  good 
section  of  the  bill  and  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  bread  tax  argument. 

We  have  been  hearing  that  this  was 
an  excellent  bill  for  both  farmers  and 
consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  thing  I  hold  a 
letter  in  my  hand  here  signed  by  David 
W.  Angevine,  chairman  of  the  Wheat 
Consumers  Committee.  Mr,  Angevine 
speaks  for  the  consumers.  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues  received  a  copy 
of  his  letter  about  August  12,  but  in  any 
event  let  me  just  quote  from  a  portion 
of  it.  He  says: 

Under  H.R.  9811,  farmers  will  get  a  fair 
price  in  the  marketplace,  not  out  of  the 
Treasury,  not  out  of  the  taxpayers’  pockets, 
as  those  opposed  suggest,  but  a  fair  price 
in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  dated  July  29  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Anson  Homing,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
which,  again,  went  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  and  he  said: 

Please  consider  these  facts.  That  In  the 
past  17  years  the  price  of  bread  has  increased 
every  year.  The  average  annual  Increase  has 
ranged  from  one-tenth  of  a  cent  up  to  al¬ 
most  1  cent.  Not  one  of  these  Increases 
during  this  time  has  benefited  the  farmer. 
The  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  provides  increased 
income  to  the  farmer  through  the  market¬ 
place  the  only  one  he  has  had  in  17  years. 
Since  1947-49  when  we  look  at  the  factors 
which  affect  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  the 
millers'  share  is  up  100  percent;  the  re¬ 
tailers’  share  is  up  111  percent;  labor’s  hour¬ 
ly  wage  rate  has  increased  103  precent;  how¬ 
ever,  the  farmers’  share  has  decreased  by  8 
percent.  The  farmer,  in  H.R.  9811,  is  finally 
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getting  the  benefit  of  one  small  increase  in 
bread  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  spokesmen  for  the  consumer,  the 
housewife  consumer,  and  all  in  America 
is  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President  for  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs.  She  spoke  out  on  this  bill  and 
favored  it,  saying: 

The  bill  is  designed  to  benefit  the  con-, 
sumer  by  encouraging  greater  economic  sta¬ 
bility  among  farmers  who  produce  wheat 
for  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  speech 
made  just  yesterday  by  oui*  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  Free¬ 
man,  before  the  7th  District  Iowa  De¬ 
velopment  Group  at  noon,  August  16.  I 
am  just  going  to  read  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  a  portion  of  this  speech 
because  in  it  Secretary  Freeman  again, 
as  in  many  times  before,  reaffirmed  his 
support  of  the  wheat  section  of  the  bilL 

The  Secretary  repeated  an  earlier  de¬ 
scription  in  calling  the  legislative  pack¬ 
age  to  go  before  the  House  Tuesday  “a 
producer-consumer  bill.”  While  assur¬ 
ing  consumers  of  continued  food  abun¬ 
dance  at  fair  prices,  the  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  family  farm  and  make 
rural  America  a  more  effective  contribu¬ 
tor  and  participant  in  total  economic 
growth. 

He  said: 

Unity  among  food  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  In  advancing  their  common  welfare 
will  overcome  the  selfish  interests  which 
seek  to  divide  them  for  exploitation. 

He  also  said  major  baking  firms  axe 
spearheading  efforts  to  amend  the  bill 
and  make  farmers  increasingly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  tax  funds  for  essential  income 
gains  by  “raising  a  phony  ‘bread  tax’ 
claim  and  threatening  to  boost  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  bread  by  2  cents  a  loaf.” 

He  went  on  to  say  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  false  bread  tax  charge  has 
tended  to  overshadow  basic  consumer- 
producer-taxpayer  benefits  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  constructive  food  and  farm 
bill.  - 

Ending  his  speech,  he  said  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  demanding  an  answer  is:  Who 
shall  determine  the  Nation’s  food  and 
farm  policies — ^producers  and  consumers 
and  taxpayers  and  their  Congress,  or 
the  bread  trust? 

That  speech  was  made  yesterday. 

May  I  repeat,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  outstanding  consumer  groups,  our 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
representing  wheat  producers,  not  to 
mention  very  distinguished  farm  groups 
like  the  Grange  and  the  Farmers’  Union, 
were  for  this  bill  before  amended.  But 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
suddenly  told  that  some  kind  of  secret 
behind-the-scenes  meeting  among  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  was  held,  and  that  sud¬ 
denly,  apparently,  eveiybody’s  position 
has  changed  on  this  bread  tax  issue. 
Does  that  mean  that  all  these  people  I 
have  just  quoted  are  now  saying  that 
they  were  wrong?  How  now,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  How  now,  Mr.  Freeman?  How 
now,  Mrs.  Peterson?  How  now,  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Committee? 
What  about  the  wheat  farmers? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  jdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  to  answer  if  he  can. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentlewoman 
knows  how  I  voted  in  the  committee, 
and  that  is  as  I  am  going  to  vote  here 
tomoiTow. 

Mrs.  MAY.  We  have  not  seen  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  read  this  morn¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  As  I  said,  I  have  not  seen 
it.  But  I  was  speaking  only  of  the  change 
of  those  who  backed  the  wheat  section 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  the  gentle¬ 
woman  going  to  vote  for  my  amendment 
tomorrow? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Indeed,  I  am  not.  The 
wheat  growers  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  wheat  growers  of  other  States 
were  not  consulted  about  this  switch, 
we  have  had  letters  and  wires  from  wheat 
grower  associations  in  various  counties, 
and  fi'om  State  organizations,  all  sup¬ 
porting  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill.  But 
that  was  before  the  sudden  switcharoo 
was  made.  How  do  the  wheat  growers 
feel  about  it  now.  Do  they  favor  a  $250 
million  Brannon  plan  kind  of  direct  sub¬ 
sidy? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  develop¬ 
ments  over  the  past  24  hours  have  con¬ 
siderably  chang^  the  complexion  of  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  those  switcheroos 
occur  in  the  rose  garden? 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  has  posed 
a  question  I  am  sure  is  in  everybody’s 
mind  in  America  today.  I  do  think  we 
should  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
these  other  people  a  chance  to  tell  us 
what  part  they  may  have  played  in  this 
present  changeover. 

For  one  thing  I  know  the  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  of  my  State  and  other  States  must 
be  very  confused  over  these  recent 
events.  They  have  asked  for  a  wheat 
program  that  they  could  count  on  so 
they  could  make  some  long-range  plans. 
In  the  case  of  the  Secretary’s  position 
up  until  last  night,  my  wheat  growers 
felt  that  they  could  count  on  what  they 
had  been  told.  Now  without  warning, 
the  Secretary,  the  administration,  and 
the  House  Democratic  leaders  do  a 
sudden  about-face  and  I  would  just  pose 
this  question  for  all  of  you,  for  whatever 
commodity  you  might  represent  in  this 
bill — ^just  how  do  I  or  how  does  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  representing  a 
nmal  district  ask  our  fanners  to  have 
confidence  in  a  program  when  obviously 
they  cannot  have  confidence  in  the 
words  or  the  deeds  of  its  own  leadership 
as  this  is  administered. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I,  for  one,  supported 
your  position  on  the  certificate  plan  last 
week.  We  worked  hard  to  see  if  we 
could  get  votes  to  pass  this  bill.  I  could 
tell  the  gentlewoman  if  we  had  assur¬ 


ances  of  20  or  30  votes  from  her  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  doubt  if  this  so-called 
switcheroo  would  have  ever  come  about. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  suggest  the  gen¬ 
tleman  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  perhaps  you 
should  put  that  question  to  him  and  find 
out  just  where  we  stood  on  that.  But 
obviously  the  votes  have  to  come  from 
those  who  are  in  control  at  the  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Purcell]  to  discuss  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  pending  bill.  ’The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  chairman  of  the  wheat 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  first  say  I  feel  more  at  home  now 
during  the  last  30  minutes  or  so  than  I 
did  during  the  first  2  hours.  I  thought 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  had  died, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  see  some  of  our 
colleagues  are  as  lively  as  ever. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
say  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee 
during  the  last  2  years.  This  subcom¬ 
mittee  began  work  last  January  on  a 
wheat  bill.  I  cannot  be  too  complimen¬ 
tary  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  serve  on  the  committee  I  am 
honored  to  be  chainnan  of.  I  want  to 
say  publicly,  I  thank  them  for  their  hard 
work  and  dedication  and  doing  a  job  as 
they  see  it  for  the  farmers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  America. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
from  my  experience  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  there  is  no  finer  Congress¬ 
man  who  ever  walked  through  the  doors 
of  this  Chamber.  He  is  a  great  friend  of 
mine.  I  have  respect  for  everything  he 
tries  to  do.  We  have  differed  at  times 
but  whenever  we  do  differ,  I  know  it  is 
because  of  the  conviction  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  has  that  he  is  right.  I 
just  want  to  say  I  take  my  hat  off  to  him 
for  the  great  work  he  has  done.  There 
is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater  re¬ 
spect  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  words. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
add  my  compliments  to  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  happy  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  with  him  on  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Pood  Marketing.  I  consider  the 
gentleman  as  one  of  the  most  honest, 
courageous  and  hardworking  and  cooper¬ 
ative  Members  of  this  body  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  our  association  in  this  work 
over  the  past  years. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  as  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member  of  the  gentleman’s 
subcommittee,  I  reiterate  eveiything  that 
my  colleagues  have  said.  The  gentleman 
has  been  extremely  fair.  He  is  an  objec¬ 
tive  thinker  and  is  certainly  a  very  fine 
man  to  work  with.  There  have  been 
times  when  we  differ,  but  one  can  differ 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Just  so  that  it  may  not 
look  as  if  the  minority  alone  feels  that 
the  chairman  of  the  wheat  subcommittee 
has  done  a  splendid  job,  as  a  member  of 
the  majority  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
on  this  side  likewise  feel  the  gentleman 
has  done  a  splendid,  fair  and  outstand¬ 
ing  job  and  we  are  just  as  proud  of  him 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  our  col¬ 
leagues  have  paid  these  well-deserved 
tributes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Purcell],  I  caimot  remain  in  my 
seat  if  I  thought  the  Record  would  refiect 
that  these  remarks  concerning  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  and  colleague  were  in 
reference  to  him  only  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  a  great  chair¬ 
man  as  everybody  has  expressed.  But 
more  than  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  and  exciting  year  in  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress.  Working  together,  we  have  passed 
some  of  the  most  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  legislation  ever  seen  in  our 
country. 

Better  education,  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  air  and  water  pollution  controls, 
scientific  research  projects,  public  works, 
city  housing  problems,  crime  and  delin¬ 
quency  controls,  special  regional  recov- 
ei*y  programs,  higher  business  profits 
and  income  for  workers,  improved  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  and  legislation  to 
benefit  labor  have  all  received  special 
attention  from  this  Congress. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
on  legislation  for  our  friends  in  rural 
America.  All  of  the  work  that  has  gone 
into  these  other  problems  will  not  be 
enough  if  we  fail  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  our  people  in  rural  United  States. 

The  possibility  of  a  life  of  poverty  is 
twice  as  likely  to  happen  in  a  niral  fam¬ 
ily  as  in  a  family  of  a  city  dweller.  More 
rural  families  live  in  substandard  deteri¬ 
orating  houses  than  there  are  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Nation  put  together. 
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Yet,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  American  agriculture,  the  American 
consumer  has  been  provided  the  best 
food  deal  in  the  world,  only  19  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  of  income  is  spent  for  food. 
Farm  costs  have,  however,  continued  to 
grow,  while  farm  prices  have  held  steady 
or  even  fallen  back  some. 

Now  is  the  time  and  here  is  the  place 
to  start  bringing  farm  income  up  to  a 
level  consistent  with  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
time  to  clarify,  if  I  may,  the  major  de¬ 
cisions  which  were  made  to  change  the 
portion  of  the  bill  covering  one  of  the 
basic  commodities  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world — wheat.  The  change 
from  the  original  concept  of  the  bill  is 
this:  Originally  the  millers  and  other 
users  of  wheat  for  domestic  purposes 
were  to  purchase  certificates  which 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  between 
the  support  price  of  $1.25  and  full  parity, 
which  is  approximately  $2.50.  This  pro¬ 
vision  was  approved  by  the  Wheat  Sub¬ 
committee  and  again  by  the  full  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  and  had  the  support  of 
nearly  every  farm  organization  in  this 
country. 

In  order  that  no  one  might  feel  he  has 
not  had  explained  to  him  enough  of  the 
details  of  the  present  wheat  program,  I 
will  divert  a  moment  from  my  prepared 
statement  to  state  very  briefly  what  the 
wheat  program  provides. 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  make  the  required  acreage  re¬ 
duction  wiU  be  paid  on  approximately 
45  percent  of  their  wheat  crop  a  75 -cent 
certificate.  The  loan  price  will  be  $1.25. 
This  will  give  a  price  at  the  present  time 
of  $2  for  the  domestically  used  wheat. 

During  last  year  and  this  year  there 
has  been  an  export  certificate  of  25  cents 
per  bushel  allowed  on  a  participating 
farmer’s  production  on  an  additional  ap¬ 
proximately  45  percent  of  his  wheat. 
Under  the  proposed  bill  the  25-cent  ex¬ 
port  certificate  will  not  be  mandatory. 

So  really  the  only  change  between  the 
existing  law  and  the  law  ive  are  now  pro¬ 
posing  is  that  the  farmer  will  receive 
from  the  marketplace  $2.50 — that  is 
about  parity — for  one  commodity  in 
America. 

Under  the  proposed  amendments  that 
will  be  submitted  by  tlje  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  50  cents,  or  the  entire 
increase  from  the  75-cent  certificate  to 
the  $1.25  certificate,  will  be  paid  out  of 
ithe  Treasury.  This  meets  all  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  I  know  of  that  have  come  from 
the  so-called  bread  users  or  wheat  users 
or  whatever  it  is  they  have  been  called. 
I  hope  this  explains  satisfactorily  the 
wheat  program  as  we  have  it.  The  deci¬ 
sion  has  now  been  made  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  will  bear  any 
portion  of  the  price  support  in  excess  of 
the  $2  per  bushel.  Therefore,  the  cost 
to  processors  under  the  amendment 
would  not  exceed  $2  per  bushel,  which 
is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1964  and 
1965  under  this  program  and  the  same  as 
the  price  was  in  years  prior  to  that. 

I  believe  that  the  events  which  led 
to  this  change  are  significant.  As  time 
progressed  and  as  more  consideration 
was  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  wheat 
title  of  this  bill  it  became  evident  that 


the  general  public  felt  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  at  this  time  would  be 
unreasonable.  From  many  parts  of  the 
country  people  expressed  concern  that 
food  prices  were  too  high  and  could 
not  go  higher.  The  decision  reached 
to  take  the  extra  cost  on  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury  is  proof  that  the  House  is  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  Tlris  decision,  however,  while  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  people,  was  brought  about  largely 
by  the  time  and  work  and  tremendoiis 
quantity  of  money  spent  by  the  large 
millers  and  baking  corporations  and  cer¬ 
tain  unions  making  up  the  Wheat  Users 
Committee.  I  believe  that  if  the  con¬ 
cern  expressed  by  the  Wheat  Users  Com¬ 
mittee  is  as  significant  as  they  would 
have  us  believe,  we  can  certainly  rely 
on  them  to  hold  the  line  with  their  price 
and  wages. 

For  example,  I  am  sure  that  the 
unions  which  participated  in  the  drive 
by  the  Wheat  Users  Committee  will 
want  to  do  their  part  in  holding  down 
the  bakers’  costs  of  production  and 
thereby  maintain  the  current  price  of 
bread.  Certainly  wage  increases  which 
would  increase  consumer  costs  will  not 
be  in  order  in  the  baking  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

,  Mr.  PURCELL.  Likewise  the  giant 
bakeries  and  millers  who  make  up  the 
bread  timst  which  fought  the  efforts  to 
place  the  cost  of  this  program  on  the 
marketplace  where  it  belongs  will  not 
make  any  plans  to  increase  the  price  of 
bread  or  other  wheat  products.  I  know 
the  concern  expressed  by  these  indus¬ 
trial  giants  in  behalf  of  the  consumer 
must  have  been  genuine  and  sincere.  I 
am  therefore  confident  that  they  will 
hold  the  price  on  wheat  products  down 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  their  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  higher  prices  will 
reduce  consumption  of  wheat  products, 
thereby  injtu’ing  the  farmer.  I  would 
also  hope  we  will  be  able  to  count  on 
the  support  of  these  unions  and  wheat 
users  when  the  farmers  come  before  this 
Congress  to  ask  for  the  appropriation  of 
$250  million  to  continue  this  program 
in  each  of  the  next  4  years.  I  am  sure 
we  can  count  on  them  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  farmers  and  consumers 
in  obtaining  passage  of  legislation  which 
will  improve  farm  income  without  in¬ 
creasing  consumer  prices.  So  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  excuse  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  price  of  bread,  not  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  and  not  even  one-hundredth  of  a 
cent.  No  more  need  we  listen  day  and 
night  to  the  howling  wind  with  the 
mournful  wailing  noise,  “bread  tax,  bread 
tax,  bread  tax.’’ 

That  dragon  at  last  is  dead.  The 
hideous,  sinuous,  insidious,  monstrous, 
fire-breathing  serpent  lies  limp  at  our 
feet — its  once-hot  nostrils  cool — all  of 
its  flame  extinguished  by  a  four-bit  sub¬ 
sidy  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
I  wish  to  add  my  commendation  of  the 
chaii-man  of  our  Wheat  Subcommittee 
for  the  excellent  job  he  has  done  in  the 
past  and  I  know  will  do  in  the  future.  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  a  subject  that  we 
have  not  discussed  today  which  is  veiT 
important,  and  is  noncontroversial  in 
every  place  except  in  the  OfiBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  subject 
is  with  reference  to  raising  or  increasing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re¬ 
lease  price  on  wheat.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  about  probably  every  section  and 
eveiT  title  of  HR..  9811.  It  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  bill  as  you  have  learned  this 
afternoon,  dealing  with,  cotton,  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  wool,  and  dairy;  and 
then  there  is  a  section  on  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  and  finally  a  miscellaneous 
section  dealing  with  boiled  peanuts  and 
other  important  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  time  to  the 
so-called  resale  formula  because  tomor¬ 
row  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriate  section  of  the  bill  asking  an 
increase  in  the  resale  formula  of  CCC 
stocks  of  wheat  from  the  present  105 
percent  of  the  current  support  price,  plus 
carrying  charges  to  115  percent  of  the 
current  price,  plus  carrying  charges.  We 
read  a  lot,  hear  a  lot,  and  talk  a  lot  about 
fann  organizations  differing  on  farm 
programs.  But  let  me  say  that,  when  it 
comes  to  the  resale  amendment,  there 
is  almost  universal  agreement  among 
farm  gi’oups.  I  can  say  in  all  candor 
that  on  this  particular  issue,  on  raising 
the  resale  formula,  such  great  farm  orga¬ 
nizations  as  the  National  Farmers’  Un¬ 
ion,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  the  Farmers  Grain  Terminal 
Association,  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  the  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Dealers’  Association,  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Feed  Growers, 
with  some  reservations,  are  in  agreement 
that  the  resale  formula  should  be  in¬ 
creased  when  it  comes  to  disposing  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
wheat. 

In  our  Wheat  Subcommittee,  the  vote 
on  such  an  amendment  was  6  to  5.  Then 
in  the  full  committee,  when  lowered 
to  110  percent,  the  vote  was  17  to  18. 
This  indicates  two  things.  First  of  all, 
there  is  wide  support  for  this  amend¬ 
ment;  and  secondly,  the  support  is  bi¬ 
partisan.  This  is  not  a  Democratic  or 
a  Republican  proposition.  I  would  go 
back  to  the  President’s  message  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4  and  quote  from  that  message, 
when  he  said: 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  improved  farm  Income  out  of  the  market¬ 
place,  with  less  cost  to  the  Government. 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  stated: 

To  do  this,  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  so  utilize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  make  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  system  work  more  eifectively  for  the 
farmer.  We  must  encourage  the  private  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  to  carry  its  own  inven¬ 
tories,  bought  from  farmers,  rather  than 
depending  on  the  Government  as  a  source 
of  supply.  We  must  urge  the  private  sector 
to  perform  as  many  services  as  possible  now 
performed  by  Government  agencies. 
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And  this  is  all  we  attempt  to  do  by 
raising  the  resale  formula. 

We  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  President  in  his  farm  mes¬ 
sage  on  February  4  of  this  year.  One 
would  think  with  that  statement  from 
the  President  there  would  be  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  others  charged  with  the 
administration  of  this  program  to  work 
out  some  increased  formula  and  support 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered. 
But  this  has  not  been  the  case,  even 
though  farm  leaders,  farm  organizations. 
Republicans,  and  Democrats  support 
some  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in  all  can¬ 
dor  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  125  percent, 
120  percent,  or  115  percent,  or  110  per¬ 
cent.  But  I  know  of  no  major  farm 
group,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which 
believes  there  should  not  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  the  resale  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  407  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  spec¬ 
ifies  that  in  selling  commodities  for 
unrestricted  use  in  the  domestic  market, 
the  sales  price  of  the  Government  should 
not  be  less  than  105  percent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  support  price  programs,  reasonable 
carrying  charges  for  storage,  handling, 
and  so  forth  included.  It  is  clear  the 
USDA  is  not  required  to  sell  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  at  the  105-percent  level,  and 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  experts 
that  the  CCC  could  advance  with  the 
market  beyond  105  percent.  But  rather 
than  do  this,  the  CCC  policy  has  been  to 
sell  commodity  stocks  at  105  percent  and 
thus,  without  question,  depress  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  literally  deprive  the 
farmer  of  additional  income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  say  this  would  automatically 
raise  the  income  of  every  farmer  who 
produces  wheat,  but  it  could  depending 
on  the  circumstances  and  where  the 
amount  of  increase.  It  can  do  four 
things.  First  it  could  raise  the  net  re¬ 
turns  to  wheat  producers  by  approxi¬ 
mately  10  cents  per  bushel  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  at  115  percent. 

It  could  mean  substantial  savings  to 
the  Government  by  greatly  reducing 
transportation  costs  and  elevator  in- 
and-out  charges  which  now  accrue  as  a 
result  of  selling  farm  products  with  one 
hand  and  buying  equivalent  amounts 
through  the  storage  loan  program. 

Three,  the  farmer  would  receive  his 
increased  income  in  the  marketplace  and 
not  through  a  direct  Government  pay¬ 
ment.  This  would  result  in  less  cost  to 
the  Treasury. 

Fourth,  tighter  restrictions  on  CCC 
sales  would  give  farmer-owned  coopera¬ 
tives  and  the  private  grain  trade  an  in¬ 
creased  opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
historic  function  as  the  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  the  output  from  American 
farms.  There  would  be  added  incentive 
for  all  segments  of  the  trade  to  carry 


larger  inventories  of  farm  commodities, 
thereby  reducing  the  Government’s 
enormous  storage  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  arguments  advanced  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  raising  the  resale  formula,  and 
one  often  used  is  that  any  increase  in  the 
resale  formula  would,  in  effect,  freeze 
the  present  surplus  stocks  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  It  is  well  to 
again  emphasize  that  the  amendment  to 
be  proposed  will  apply  only  to  sales  for 
unrestricted  use,  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  still  be  selling 
grain,  redeeming  PIK  certificates  for 
exports  at  the  market  price.  Grain  do¬ 
nated  or  barter  grain  would  also  come 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  without  prohibition  and  then,  in 
addition,  deteriorated  grain  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  section  407.  At  the  present  time  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  supplying 
about  35  percent  of  all  wheat  moving 
abroad,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  will  change  significantly  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  over¬ 
looked  items  in  the  current  conti’oversy 
over  increase  in  the  price  at  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell 
wheat  for  unrestricted  use  is  the  fact 
that  for  years  now  this  agency  has  been 
able  to  unload  vast  amounts  for  export 
under  a  multiplicity  of  programs  exempt 
from  this  provision  of  law  on  which  it  has 
the  exclusive  to  be  the  sole  supplier. 

These  programs  include  barter,  dona¬ 
tions  abroad,  payment  in  kind,  and, 
optionally,  sales  financed  by  CCC’s  credit 
program  at  interest  rates  varying  from 
4.5  to  5  percent. 

Since  the  1959-60  marketing  year, 
analysis  of  official  USDA  data  discloses 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  annually  supplied  exclusively  from 
its  stocks  35  percent  of  the  average 
annual  exports  of  wheat — grain  only. 

This  should  take  care  of  any  argument 
that  we  are  in  effect  locking  up  CCC 
stocks,  and  adding  additional  costs  to  the 
Government.  This  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  this 
amendment,  whether  it  be  115,  120,  125 
or  perhaps  as  low  as  110,  has  wide  sup¬ 
port  among  farm  leaders,  and  in  all 
honesty,  the  only  apparent  I’eason  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  Secretary  is  because 
he  can  use  the  low  price  to  force  farmers 
into  what  is  designated  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram.  Now  when  over  half  the  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  wheat  program  come  from 
Government  or  other  payments,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  raising  the  resale  formula 
by  5  or  10  percent  would  result  in  any 
less  program  compliance.  Anyone  who 
says  this  just  does  not  understand  the 
program.  In  all  earnestness  I  trust  that 
tomorrow  when  the  amendment  is  offered 
it  will  have  broad  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  before  our  committee,  he 
admitted  they  were  using  this  105-per- 


cent  parity  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  belive  it  was  on 
April  6  of  this  year  when  he  was  before 
the  House  committee,  and  stated  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  formula  at  105 
percent  was  to  get  program  compliance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  is  not  the  real  purpose  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  when  it  was  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  When  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  at  $1.80,  or  higher,  105  per¬ 
cent  worked  fairly  well.  With  supports 
at  $1.25  per  bushel  we  have  a  different 
picture.  Section  407  simply  needs  to  be 
updated  and  the  amendment  proposed 
would  accomplish  this. 

The  amendment,  I  might  add,  has  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation,  of  Members  in  the  North  and 
South  Dakota  delegations,  and  many 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

fMr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  open  end  clause  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  bill.  I  believe  that  clause  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  domestic  cotton  producers  many 
of  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  their 
foreign  competitors.  In  my  own  district 
in  California  cotton  has  been  produced 
since  the  turn  of  the  centi-y  when  irri¬ 
gation  water  became  available  to  the 
fanners  in  that  desert  area.  Only  during 
the  war  years  of  the  forties  when  the 
USDA  War  Board  requested  that  such 
war  ci'ops  as  guayule,  medicinal  herbs, 
flax,  sugar,  and  even  poppies  for  opium 
be  substituted  for  cotton  did  farmers  in 
my  district  fail  to  harvest  cotton  crops. 
During  the  Korean  conflict  those  same 
farmers  found  it  necessary  to  adjust 
their  planting  rotation  a  second  time. 
And  this  time  cotton  was  included  in  the 
list  of  needed  crops.  In  2  years’  time,  we 
had  an  increase  in  the  planting  of  cotton 
that  put  120,000  additional  acres  into 
cotton  cultivation.  In  1953,  however, 
when  cotton  allotments  were  reinstated 
my  farmers  received  a  real  jolt.  Their 
cotton  allotment  was  cut  back  to  less 
than  20,000  acres. 

The  irony  of  this  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  while  my  farmers  are  prevented 
by  law  from  planting  the  cotton  so  in 
demand  by  domestic  and  foreign  mills, 
just  across  the  border  from  Imperial 
County  the  Mexican  farmer  has  been 
steadily  increasing  his  cotton  production. 
That  increase  has  been  so  tremendous  in 
Mexico’s  Mexicali  and  San  Luis  Valleys 
that  the  city  of  Mexicali  has  grown  in  20 
years  from  a  small  community  populated 
by  a  few  thousand  people  to  a  city  popu¬ 
lated  by  more  than  250,000  people. 

The  cotton  economy  of  our  neighbor  to 
the  south  is  now  so  fli-mly  established 
that  a  150-mile-long  highway  was  built 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  cottongrowers  there.  That 
highway  I’uns  through  deserts  and  over 
mountains  to  Ensenada,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Baja  California.  There  in  the  last 
4  years  a  big  harbor  has  been  established 
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solely  for  the  exportation  of  the  cotton, 
grown  so  freely  and  profitably  across  the 
border  from  southern  Califoraiia. 

For  many  years  now  the  United  States 
has,  in  effect,  been  protecting  foreign 
cottongrowers  by  holding  a  price  um¬ 
brella  over  foreign  production.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  have  been  eager  to  share  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  irrigated  quality  cotton — ^the 
cotton  so  in  demand  because  of  its  spin- 
nability.  The  ingenuity  and  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  young  farmers  from  my 
district  made  it  possible  for  Guatemala  to 
increase  its  cotton  production  from 
90,000  to  over  250,000  bales  a  year.  That 
increase  took  place  in  just  5  years. 

If  the  open  end  clause  is  retained  in  the 
cotton  bill,  U.S.  farmers  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  their  own  know-how 
without  having  to  leave  the  country  to 
do  so. 

That  clause  would  allow  cottongrow¬ 
ers  to  produce  more  quality  cotton.  Be¬ 
cause  mills  are  using  a  blending  process 
in  yam  manufacturing,  an  increase  in 
available  high-grade  cotton  would  mean 
that  more  low  grade  could  be  spun. 

Certain  areas  of  the  country  can  sell 
all  the  cotton  they  produce.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  their  cotton  has  good 
breaking  strength,  top  character,  good 
color,  and  desirable  staple  length. 

Other  regions  of  the  country  can  sell 
on  the  open  market  only  20  percent  of 
the  cotton  they  produce.  The  cause  is, 
of  course,  poor  quality  of  product.  As  a 
result,  mills  in  those  very  regions  are 
willing  to  pay  high  freight  rates  on  cot¬ 
ton  shipped  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Par  West  while  local  cotton  is 
bought  up  and  permanently  warehoused 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  constant 
Increase  in  Government  stockpiling. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  now 
has  over  14  million  bales  in  storage,  more 
than  1  year’s  requirement  for  our  dom¬ 
estic  needs. 

No  longer  does  the  cotton  fiber  com¬ 
mand  the  absolute  and  unique  position  it 
once  held.  Manmade  fibers  are  seri¬ 
ously  breaking  into  the  market.  More 
quality  cotton  must  be  grown  if  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  survive. 

Cotton  must  be  grown,  spim,  woven, 
finished,  and  made  into  various  con¬ 
sumer  items,  varying  from  high  fashion 
garments  to  seldom  seen  industrial 
fabrics.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  Nation’s 
most  valuable  agricultural  commodities, 
and  its  value  is  related  directly  to  its 
ability  to  measure  up  to  very  exacting 
manufacturing  requirements. 

We  must  enable  those  farmers  who  can 
produce  cotton  efficiently  to  do  so.  It 
will  in  the  long  run  save  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  and  guarantee  to  the  consumer 
high  quality  merchandise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  those  who  elect 
to  gi'ow  cotton  under  the  open  end  clause 
cannot  participate  in  the  loan  or  sub¬ 
sidy  program. 

This  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  free 
enterprise.  It  allows  the  farmer  to  go 
out  on  his  own  and  produce  for  the 
market.  If  he  is  eflacient  and  his  selling 
price  is  good,  he  makes  a  profit.  If  he 
cannot  sell  for  a  profit,  he  suffers  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  and  cuts  future  production. 


At  least  he  has  had  the  right  to  make  his 
own  production  decisions. 

(Mr.  C ALLAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
POAGE)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  you  have  and  will 
hear  so  many  statistics,  so  many  con¬ 
flicting  statements,  that  I  would  not  try 
to  further  confuse  the  issue  with  more 
of  the  same.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  however,  I  want 
to  try  to  impress  on  you  the  effects  of 
this  legislation.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held,  all  aspects  of  the  bill  were  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  write  the  best  possible  farm  bill. 

H.R.  9811  will  accomplish  some  specific 
goals  which  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on: 
First,  farm  income  will  improve;  second, 
farm  surpluses  will  be  further  reduced; 
and,  third,  this  Nation  will  be  assured  an 
ample  supply  of  food,  not  only  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  but  at  bargain  prices. 

I  am  completely  convinced  that  this 
Government  could,  and  should,  spend 
more  money  in  the  agricultural  sector. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  pay  off  in 
jobs  and  in  greater  economic  growth  all 
across  the  Nation.  It  would  be  good  for 
rural  as  well  as  urban  America,  but  I  am 
also  realistic.  American  agriculture  has 
not  done  a  good  job  in  public  relations. 
I  suspect  that  the  farmer  has  been  too 
busy  producing  food  and  fiber  and  neg¬ 
lecting  the  important  business  of  in- 
fiuencing  public  opinion.  The  recent 
controversey  over- the  so-called  certifi¬ 
cate  plan,  points  out  vividly  what  a  well- 
organized  and  well-financed  lobby  can 
do. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  American  agri¬ 
culture  when  I  say  that  the  farmers  of 
the  country  want  the  American  consumer 
to  be  able  to  purchase  their  food  products 
at  reasonable  prices ;  that  they  want  their 
food  supplies  to  be  in  abundance,  but 
that  they  must  now  insist  that  they  have 
equity  in  the  marketplace  and  that  they 
cannot  continue  to  be  left  out  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  expanding  American  econ¬ 
omy  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  years. 

By  producing  more  and  better  food 
through  use  of  improved  techniques  and 
better  equipment — equipment  built  by 
Industry  across  the  country — American 
agriculture  has  done  its  part  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  expanding  economy.  It 
has  not  only  done  its  part,  it  has  sub¬ 
sidized  the  rest  of  the  country  by  not 
charging  as  high  a  price  for  its  products 
as  it  should.  In  relation  to  income,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  paying  less 
and  less  of  his  income  for  food  contrary 
to  the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Eighteen  percent  of  the  income  of  the 
American  public  goes  for  food,  while  the 
figure  is  30  percent  in  many  countries 
and  runs  up  to  50  percent  in  Russia. 

When  those  of  you  who  represent  areas 
that  produce  steel,  petroleum,  fertilizer, 
building  materials,  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  farm  equipment  support  farm  legis¬ 
lation,  you  are  supporting  jobs  and  in¬ 
creased  employment  opportunities  for 
the  people  of  your  districts. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  when  you 
vote  for  this  farm  legislation  you  join 
the  effort  to  stem  the  exodus  of  people 
from  rural  America  to  urban  America 
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and  you  will  be  voting  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  country.  We  in  i-ural  Amer¬ 
ica  do  not  want  to  compete  with  urban 
people  for  jobs,  further  conjest  our  cities, 
and  further  complicate  problems  you 
now  have.  We  want  to  remain  ,  in  our 
own  area  and  share  in  the  abundance  of 
this  country  and  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  farm  bill  will  assist  us  in  doing  just 
that. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
in  this  session  of  Congress  proves  that 
we  in  rural  America  have  been  and  are 
willing  to  try  to  understand  the  problems 
of  urban  America.  We  now  urge  you  to 
join  us  in  supporting  this  bill  which  is 
vital  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  RedlinI. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  CJhairman,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  fine  manner  in  which  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  sessions  were  con¬ 
ducted.  The  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  and  the  distinguished  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage  and  Mr.  Purcell], 
have  exhibited  fairness  and  protected 
the  best  traditions  of  this  democracy. 

I  am  confident  that  I  will  be  able  to 
support  H.R.  9811.  The  100  percent  of 
parity  provisions  and  4-year  pai-t  of  the 
wheat  title  are  of  great  concern  to  North 
Dakota  producers.  Consumers  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  holding  line. 

Discussions  regarding  the  certificate 
approach  to  fund  the  wheat  in  some  fea¬ 
tures  have  demonstrated  that  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  is  a  minority  item  in  br^d 
cost,  and  normal  price  fluctuations  have 
no  effect  on  bread  prices.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  adjust  the  resale 
price  of  CCC  wheat  stocks  to  not  less 
than  110  percent  instead  of  the  present 
105  percent  of  acquisition  costs.  I  will 
support  such  amendment  permission. 

The  narrow  margin  now  permitted  is 
not  realistic,  and  serves  to  deter  the  at¬ 
traction  of  private  capital  to  invest  in 
grain  investors.  We  need  healthy  com¬ 
mercial  channels  of  trade,  both  coopera¬ 
tive  and  private.  Free  enterprise,  co¬ 
operative  and  individual,  and  other 
corporations,  is  meant  to  carry  the  load 
in  the  movement,  handling  and  process¬ 
ing  of  grain.  An  increase  in  CCXI  release 
price  could  mean  substantial  additional 
income  for  the  former  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Such  resale  price  increase  should 
result  in  less  inventories  in  Government 
hands,  and  thus  decrease  Government 
storage  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  to  agricultural  producers 
offers  the  best  assurance  to  the  Nation 
of  an  adequate,  stable  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  for  consiuners,  world  markets 
and  our  own  national  security.  H.R. 
9811,  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965,  would  accomplish  this  objective. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  became  familiar  with  every  as¬ 
pect  of  this  legislation.  While  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  sections  on  feed  grains, 
cotton,  dairy  and  wool,  I  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  wheat  primarily,  because  of  its  vital 
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impact  on  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Basically,  wheat  growers  face  the  same 
problems  as  other  agricultural  producers. 
Because  there  are  nearly  2  million  of 
them  and  because  they  produce  an  ho¬ 
mogenous  product,  it  is  difficult — indeed, 
impossible — for  them  to  tailor  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  demand.  They  overproduce 
and  their  prices  fall. 

Faced  with  a  similar  situation,  a  fac¬ 
tory  simply  cuts  back  production  to  allow 
demand  to  catch  up  with  supply.  An 
individual  wheatgrower,  1  of  the  2  mil¬ 
lion,  can  respond  in  a  similar  manner, 
without  making  a  dent  on  total  supply; 
only  if  a  large  percentage  of  wheatgrow- 
ers  act  in  concert  can  supply  be  brought 
into  balance  with  demand.  Instead,  the 
natural  response  to  falling  prices  for 
each  individual  producer  is  to  increase 
his  production,  in  the  desperate  and 
futile  hope,  that  he  can  maintain  his 
income  by  selling  more  units  at  the  lower 
price.  The  paradoxical  fact  is  that,  in 
agriculture,  falling  prices  spur  more  pro¬ 
duction  rather  than  less,  leading  to  a 
vicious  circle  of  sm-plus,  diminishing 
farm  income  and  more  surplus. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  such 
a  process  will  starve  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  producers  out  of  existence, 
opening  the  door  to  price  control  by  a 
small  group  of  survivors.  The  loser 
would  be  the  consumer,  the  buyer  of 
food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumer  has  a 
large  stake  in  preserving  competition  in 
American  agriculture.  On  the  average, 
American  families  will  spend  only  18.3 
percent  of  their  takehome  pay  for  food, 
compared  to  more  than  50  percent  in 
most  countries.  Between  1947  and  1964, 
food  prices  rose  14  percent  less  than  for 
other  items  on  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex.  There  is  no  question  about  it — 
food  in  the  United  States  is  a  bargain. 

The  way  to  keep  the  American  pattern 
of  agriculture  intact  is  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  for  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  shocking  fact  that  the  farmer  today, 
on  the  average,  earns  about  $1.05  an 
hour,  less  even  than  the  minimum  wage 
and  far  less  than  the  $2.61  for  industrial 
workers.  Our  farmers  have  fallen  well 
behind  the  national  prosperity  pace. 

We  have  accepted  the  proposition  that 
workers  are  entitled  w)  £  fair,  reasonable 
wage.  In  the  farm  program,  we  are  only 
applying  the  same  proposition  to  the 
farmer.  In  the  wheat  section,  we  are 
taking  a  significant  step  forward  in  as¬ 
serting  the  right  of  a  fanner  to  a  100 
percent  of  parity  return  on  the  share 
of  his  production  used  for  food  in  the 
United  States,  meaning  simply  that  he 
should  receive  compensation  reasonably 
related  to  his  costs  and  the  general  level 
of  the  economy.  A  second  major  im¬ 
provement  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  4-year  program  to  give  producers 
an  opportunity  to  make  intelligent  long- 
range  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  farm  commod¬ 
ity  programs,  economic  studies  indicate 
that  net  farm  income  would  drop  in  half, 
from  $12.5  billion  armually  to  $6  billion. 
Prom  a  basic  wealth-producing  industry, 
the  depressive  effects  would  reverberate 
throughout  the  economy. 


_  In  H.R.  9811,  we  are  rejecting  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  price  collapse  for  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  the  cost  of  achieving  an 
abundant  food  supply.  Likewise,  we  are 
rejecting  artificial  scarcity  as  a  means 
of  forcing  prices  up  for  farmers.  Instead, 
we  are  taking  the  supply  management 
course,  utilizing  a  voluntary  acreage  di¬ 
version  program,  coupled  with  realistic 
price  supports,  to  bring  production  into 
reasonable  balance  with  our  food  re¬ 
quirements,  including  an  adequate  na¬ 
tional  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  few  years, 
we  have  made  strides  in  developing  such 
programs  that  have  raised  farm  income 
and  decreased  costs.  H.R.  9811  takes  us 
another  step  forward,  and  I  m-ge  the  sup¬ 
port  of  my  colleagues  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REDLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
that  he  has  made  a  very  profoimd  im¬ 
pression  on  the  members  of  my  delega¬ 
tion.  I  was  in  doubt  about  the  wheat 
program.  I  wanted  to  be  educated.  I 
wanted  to  help  the  fanner.  I  walked 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  and  he  had  converted  me 
to  his  side. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Langen]. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  bill  before  us  would  do 
something  for  agriculture  that  30  years 
of  farm  programs  have  not  been  able  to 
do.  This,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  not  do. 
In  fact,  the  agricultural  economic  exper¬ 
ience  over  this  period  has  been  so  well 
documented  that  when  reviewed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  bill,  it  rather  indicates 
that  the  situation  might  well  be  worse  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  period  for  which 
the  legislation  will  be  in  effect.  This,  of 
course,  is  barring  any  great  economic 
change  such  as  has  been  brought  on  by 
war  years  during  the  history  of  the  last 
50  years,  a  situation  that  all  of  us  hope 
and  pray  will  not  be  the  case,  even 
though  clouds  may  be  threatening  on  the 
horizon.  It  is  ironic  Indeed  that  we 
should  today  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  dealing  with  a  farm  problem  that  is  so 
serious  that  it  finds  no  comparison  other 
than  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
depression  days  of  the  1930’s. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  prevail  today. 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  we  rea¬ 
lize  what  the  present  agricultm-al  situa¬ 
tion  is,  because  it  is  the  problem  with 
which  the  legislation  before  us  concerns 
itself.  It  has  been  consistently  repeated 
around  the  country  that  farm  income  is 
down.  Whether  measured  in  terms  of 
parity  ratio — 76  percent — or  whether  in 
terms  of  the  amoimt  of  money  that  the 
farmer  receives  from  the  consumer’s 
dollar — 37  cents — all  are  indicative  that 
farm  income  today  is  back  at  about  de¬ 
pression-day  levels.  The  fact  that  this 


is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  very  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  farm  debt.  Farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  short  term  debt  increased  far 
out  of  proportion  to  income,  which  is  the 
real  proof  that  the  farmer’s  economic 
situation  is  very  rapidly  deteriorating. 

To  give  some  idea  of  just  how  alarm¬ 
ing  the  deterioration  is,  in  1961  farm¬ 
ers  were  indebted  $1.97  for  every  dollar  of 
realized  net  income.  The  same  compari¬ 
son  made  early  this  year  indicates  that 
this  indebtedness  has  grown  to  where  it 
is  now  $2.86  for  every  net  income  dollar, 
which  is  shocking  indeed  when  we  realize 
that  the  farmer  owed  only  $2.30  per  in¬ 
come  dollar  in  1929,  the  eve  of  the  great 
depression.  These  facts  become  even 
more  alarming  when  we  realize  that  less 
than  6  percent  of  U.S.  farmers  today  ac¬ 
tually  receive  a  parity  of  income.  This, 
of  course,  means  that  the  farmer  is  being 
forced  to  use  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
income.  While  there  are  those  who 
would  say  that  the  farm  real  estate  values 
have  increased  and  so  have  offset  some 
of  the  moimting  debts,  even  this  argu¬ 
ment  becomes  fictitious  when  we  note 
that  the  farm  debt  grew  23.1  percent 
while  the  value  of  farm  real  estate  grew 
only  9.8  percent.  Obviously,  farm  debt 
is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  pace,  so 
the  comparative  balance  sheet  of  agri¬ 
culture  clearly  reveals  that  the  rising  real 
estate  values  have  not  offset  losses  in 
the  farm  economy. 

But  I  want  to  call  to  your  further 
attention  some  more  recent  figures  that 
were  released  on  July  28  of  1965  by 
the  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  titled  “Farm 
Income  Situation.”  This  docket,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  a  very  complete  and 
thorough  document  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  agricultural  economic  realities, 
and  I  would  recommend  its  study  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  or  anyone 
else  who  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation’s  agriculture.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  quote  a  few  figures  from  this 
docket,  and  I  do  so  because  it  represents 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  own  an¬ 
alysis  of  agriculture,  which  in  many  in¬ 
stances  they  have  documented  from  1910 
up  to  and  through  1964. 

On  page  50,  we  find  table  2-H,  which 
identifies  the  total  growth  in  net  income 
from  farming  for  this  entire  54-year 
period.  It  specifically  identifies  the 
total  gross  farm  income,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  expenses,  and  the  total  net  in¬ 
come.  These  statistics  reveal  that  in 
1964  the  percentage  of  total  gross  rep¬ 
resented  in  net  income  is  at  25.9  percent, 
with  Government  payments  excluded. 
This  is  the  lowest  percentage  during  the 
entire  54-year  period,  and  is  4.3  percent 
lower  than  it  was  in  1932,  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  depression  years,  when  it 
was  31.2  percent.  Now,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  we  add  Government 
payments,  which  in  1964  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  $2.1  billion,  the  percent¬ 
age  increases  to  29.3  percent,  but  is  still 
the  lowest  during  the  entire  54 -year  pe¬ 
riod,  being  1.9  percent  lower  than  it  was 
in  1932,  when  there  were  no  Government 
payments. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that 
Government  payments  started  in  1933, 
with  a  total  payment  of  $131  million. 
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In  1964  they  amounted  to  $2,169  million, 
or  16  times  higher  than  they  were  in 
1933.  In  1960,  Government  payments 
amounted  to  $693  million,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  1964  figure.  We  find 
that  they  have  increased  by  more  than 
three  times  during  the  last  4  years.  Yet 
the  percentage  of  net  income  to  gross 
income  declined  by  2.1  percent  in  this 
4-year  period.  These  facts  and  figures 
certainly  do  not  present  a  success  story, 
but  rather  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
these  expenditures  of  Government 
money  have  been  a  complete  failure  in 
accomplishing  the  desired  objective  of 
improving  the  farm  economy  and  income 
security  to  the  individual  farmer. 

There  are  even  more  disturbing  fac¬ 
tors.  On  page  51  of  the  same  document 
I  also  note  that  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  1932  was  6,687,000.  In  1964 
there  were  3,472,000,  or  just  a  little  more 
than  half  as  many  as  in  1932.  This  sub¬ 
stantially  refutes  the  argrmient  that  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  farms  provides  the 
answer  to  the  depressed  faim  income, 
for  while  we  have  cut  the  number  in 
half  since  1932,  the  net  income  has 
shown  no  improvement,  and  is  rather 
worse.  Were  We  to  make  the  same  com¬ 
parison  since  1960,  we  find  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  has  declined  by  more  than 
475,000  during  the  last  4  years,  with  the 
total  farm  population  now  being  at  6.8 
percent  of  the  total  national  population. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  this  6.8 
percent  of  our  population  which  can  be 
identified  as  farm  population  received 
only  3.8  percent  of  the  total  disposable 
personal  income. 

There  is  another  dociunent  that  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  sets  forth  the  same  dark 
picture  most  explicitly,  and  was  com¬ 
piled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  revised  and  printed  in  July  of 
1964,  and  is  entitled  “Food  Costs  and 
Farm  Prices.”  It  very  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely  presents  the  inequities  that  exist 
in  the  relationship  of  farm  income  to 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumers  of  our 
Nation.  I  shall  quote  only  a  couple  of 
figures  from  this  dociunent  because  of 
their  pertinence  to  the  problem  that  the 
legislation  before  us  is  allegedly  designed 
to  improve. 

You  will  note  that  in  the  foreword, 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  he  states  that  over  the 
past  16  years  px’ioes  received  by  farmers 
have  dropped  by  12  percent  while  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for  food  have 
increased  by  29  percent.  He  goes  on 
further  to  identify  that  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  American  consumer  is  still  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  at  18.8  percent  in 
1963,  and  has  declined  from  22.8  percent 
in  1950  piimarily  because  of  the  efficien¬ 
cy  in  agriculture  and  the  decline  in 
prices  fanners  receive.  And  so  we  see 
that  the  American  consumer  still  enjoys 
a  most  impressive  bargain  counter  when 
compared  to  the  food  costs  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  costs  29.5  percent  of  the  average  fam¬ 
ily’s  income  after  taxes  for  food;  in  Italy 
44.7  percent;  in  Japan  46.9  percent;  yes, 
and  in  Russia,  53  percent,  while  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that 
cost  is  only  at  18.8  percent. 


I  have  called  some  of  these  facts  and 
figures  to  your  attention  for  two  specific 
reasons.  First,  it  serves  to  identify  spe¬ 
cifically  the  problem  which  confronts 
American  agriculture  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  today  as  identified  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  These  are  their 
figures,  and  their  analyses  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  results  of  farm  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  their  history.  They 
should  alert  us  all  as  to  how  serious  the 
problem  is  and  how  lugent  the  need  for 
improvement.  One  cannot  look  through 
either  of  these  documents  without  being 
further  disturbed,  because  it  becomes  so 
glaringly  evident  that  the  only  profitable 
years  in  agriculture  have  been  the  periods 
of  two  world  wars,  when  farmers  served 
the  cause  of  the  Nation  so  admirably  in 
providing  food  and  fiber.  It  would  seem 
that  they  are  most  deserving  of  a  more 
favorable  regard  and  reward  now. 

And  so  the  big  question — Will  the  leg¬ 
islation  as  now  presented  to  this  House 
and  that  is  presently  being  debated,  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer,  the  solution,  or  even  re¬ 
lief  to  these  most  inequitable  conditions? 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  will  not, 
and  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  will 
probably  serve  so  ineffectively  that  con¬ 
ditions  could  well  be  worse  at  the  end  of 
the  4-year  period  that  the  legislation  will 
be  in  effect. 

H.R.  9811  is  a  very  comprehensive  bill 
in  that  it  covers  the  major  part  of  our 
agricultural  productive  unit.  It  deals 
with  dairy,  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
wheat,  cropland  adjustment,  plus  some 
miscellaneous  items  relating  to  peanuts 
and  tobacco  and  other  minor  regulations 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  It  is  to  be 
noted  at  the  outset,  however,  that  even 
though  it  does  cover  this  broad  field,  it 
offers  very  little,  if  anything,  by  way  of 
improvement  in  the  net  income  return  to 
individual  farmers.  In  fact,  it  will  do 
well  to  even  hold  its  own.  There  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  price  support  struc¬ 
ture  or  markets. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  only  justification  for  the  existence  of 
any  farm  program  is  to  improve  the  net 
return  to  individual  farmers  across  the 
Nation.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the 
original  farm  programs  were  started, 
brought  about  because  of  the  agricultural 
bankruptcy  that  existed  throughout  the 
Nation  during  the  depression  years  of 
the  early  1930’s.  The  surplus  problem  is 
one  that  has  been  created  by,  or,  prob¬ 
ably  better  stated,  exemplifies  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  farm  programs  over  the  years, 
in  that  they  have  failed  to  achieve  their 
objective  and  have  resulted  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  large  surpluses  that 
are  now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  stated  earlier  that  farm  income  was 
now  at  a  lower  level  in  many  instances 
and  by  several  comparisons  than  was  the 
case  in  the  1930’s.  One  of  the  main  fac¬ 
tors  that  has  contributed  to  this  con¬ 
tinuous  decline  in  farm  income  has  been 
the  fact  that  production  expenses  have 
just  as  consistently  gone  up.  In  fact,  the 
production  costs  in  1932  were  $4,483  mil¬ 
lion,  and  in  1964,  moi’e  than  $29  billion, 
or  more  than  6  times  as  high  as  they  were 
in  1932.  This  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  we 


cannot  possibly  evaluate  the  results  of 
this  legislation  without  also  giving  some 
thought  to  what  will  happen  to  the  costs 
of  production  during  the  next  4  years.  If 
we  follow  the  normal  pattern  of  our 
economy,  it  becomes  quite  obvious  that 
there  will  naturally  be  some  increases  in 
the  production  expenses.  However,  there 
are  also  other  adverse  factors  which 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  actions  al¬ 
ready  taken  and  pending  in  this  Con¬ 
gress.  Let  me  just  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  look  at  a  few  of  them. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  is  about 
to  recommend  to  this  House  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  law  to  the  extent 
of  40  percent  as  it  affects  all  of  the 
workers  that  are  now  covered  by  the 
minimum  wage.  The  bill  will  also  add 
6  million  workers  who  are  not  now  cov- 
eved  in  various  business  enterprises,  and 
of  equal  importance,  it  will  also  add  some 
700,000  farmworkers.  This,  of  course, 
can  only  mean  that  the  farmer’s  cost  of 
production  is  boimd  to  go  up,  because  of 
the  added  burden  of  increased  costs  of 
labor  created  by  the  inclusion  of  farm 
labor,  and  while  this  involves  only  a  part 
of  the  farm  labor  force,  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  until  the  rest  of  the  labor 
force  will  be  included.  We  have  seen 
these  progressive  steps  having  been  taken 
in  other  fields  over  the  years,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  “When  will  the  rest 
of  them  be  included?”  The  farmer  will 
be  equally  adversely  affected  by  the  40- 
percent  increase  in  the  existing  minimum 
wage  and  the  inclusion  of  6  million  work¬ 
ers  in  business  and  service  enterprises 
that  are  being  brought  under  the  act, 
many  of  which  are  located  in  rmal  areas. 
Whether  they  are  implement  dealers, 
service  stations,  or  other  shops  and  retail 
stores,  they  do  involve  items  that  farm¬ 
ers,  of  necessity,  must  buy.  Therefore, 
it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  within 
the  life  of  this  bill,  the  production  costs 
and  direct  expenses  of  farm  operations 
are  going  to  go  up  substantially,  and  as 
they  do,  this,  of  course,  will  bring  about 
the  very  undesirable  result  of  further 
reducing  the  net  return  to  levels  that 
are  even  lower  than  they  are  today. 
These  actions  amount  to  a  great  injustice 
to  the  farm  population,  because  the 
farmer  represents  the  only  segment  of 
our  society  that  does  not  have  the  means 
by  which  he  can  increase  the  price  of 
the  commodity  he  has  to  sell.  The  busi¬ 
nessman,  undesirable  as  it  might  be,  can 
always  increase  the  price  of  the  product 
that  he  offers  for  sale.  And,  so  again, 
we  see  where  the  farmer  gets  the  short 
end  of  the  deal. 

I  certainly  do  not  blame  the  farm 
population  for  having  raised  the  com¬ 
plaints  and  the  concerns  that  they  have 
in  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  that 
have  come  to  my  office  and  I  am  sure 
have  also  been  received  by  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House.  The  farmer  has  just 
cause  for  concern  when  he  sees  how 
Congress  has  increased  salaries  in  every 
conceivable  category,  including  the  Mem¬ 
bers’  own  compensation,  up  to  as  much 
as  40  percent  in  the  instance  of  minimum 
wage,  and  then  he  is  faced  with  a  further 
reduction  in  income,  which,  incidentally, 
is  far  below  the  minimum  wage  to  begin 
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with.  The  very  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  provide  him  with  a  comparable 
Increase. 

The  farmer  has  been  fm’ther  affected 
by  legislation  passed  by  this  and  other 
Congresses,  and  I  find  it  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  that  we  should  be  here  today 
considering  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
cropland  adjustment  or  a  land  retire¬ 
ment  program  that,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  should  retire  some  40  million  acres 
from  production  during  the  next  5  years. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
since  this  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  in¬ 
crease  production  on  250,000  acres  at  a 
cost  of  around  $800  an  acre  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money,  and  now  we  are  about  to 
spend  more  of  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
retire  cropland  from  pi’oduction.  In  the 
meantime,  the  farmer  is  faced  with  addi¬ 
tional  production  and  more  competition 
created,  instigated  and  paid  for  by  the 
same  Government,  with  the  same  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  farmer  complains,  the  taxpayer  com¬ 
plains,  and  the  consumer  complains,  with 
this  kind  of  mismanagement  which  has 
made  them  all  losers? 

The  farmer  has  not  only  lost  Income, 
but  he  has  also  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
freedom.  The  bill  that  is  before  us  does 
not  improve  this  situation  either.  I  view 
with  some  alarm  the  fact  that  in  reading 
the  bill  I  found  120  instances  where  there 
were  words  to  this  effect;  “as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,”  or  “as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,”  indicating  the  vast 
amount  of  authority  that  is  delegated  to 
the  judgment  and  whims  of  whoever  is 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  items  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  completely 
evaluate  what  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  when  administratively  applied. 
It  is  certainly  obvious  that  the  farmer 
will  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  bureaucratic  actions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  his  income,  and  less  and  less 
dependent  upon  the  market  place.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  wheat  cor¬ 
ticate  program,  title  V  of  the  bill. 

While  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
in  detail  the  various  sections  of  the  bill, 
because  this  has  already  been  so  ade¬ 
quately  done  by  the  respective  members 
of  the  committee,  let  me  just  make  this 
brief  reference  to  the  wheat  certificate 
program.  By  virtue  of  its  provisions, 
the  farmer  will  now  receive,  through 
price  supports  or  the  market,  about  $1.25 
per  bushel  for  all  of  the  wheat  that  he 
raises,  this  to  be  supplemented  by  a  75- 
cent  wheat  certificate  on  about  45  per¬ 
cent  of  his  Government-determined 
normal  production,  and  I  now  under¬ 
stand  there  is  to  be  a  50-cent-per-bushel 
or  more  direct  subsidy  payment,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  Government-determined 
parity  price,  thereby  making  the  blend 
price  which  the  farmer  will  receive  a 
little  more  than  $1.80  per  bushel.  This 
is  a  ridiculous  arrangement,  regardless 
of  how  you  may  look  at  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  completely  ruins  anything  that 
resembles  a  market  piice,  for  the  market 
now  no  longer  represents  income  to  the 
farmer,  nor  does  it  represent  cost  to 
the  miller  or  the  purchaser.  Let  us  look 
at  the  farmer’s  case  first.  If  he  has  a 


bin  of  wheat,  let  us  say,  of  1,000  bushels 
capacity,  it  now  means  that  while  the 
cost  of  production  to  him  is  the  same 
on  every  bi^hel,  45  percent  of  ,  it  will  be 
worth  to  him  $2.50  per  bushel  or  more, 
while  the  other  55  percent  is  worth  only 
$1.25;  and  so  he  might  well  be  losing 
money  in  his  operation,  in  the  production 
of  55  percent  of  the  bushels  that  he 
produced.  Any  profits  that  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  would  necessarily  have  to  come 
from  the  other  45  percent.  The  miller, 
in  turn,  will  now  have  to  buy  this  wheat 
off  the  market  or  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  a  farm  price  of 
somwhere  near  $1.25,  plus  the  price  of 
the  wheat  certificate,  for  which  he  will 
have  to  pay  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  market  price 
now  no  longer  represents  cost  to  the 
miller  or  the  processor  either.  And 
what  a  folly  this  is.  If  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  value  of  this  wheat  is  to 
be  $2.50  per  bushel  or  more — and  I  guess 
we  must  have  done  so,  because  this  is 
what  the  bill  provides — then  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  miller  should  not  pay 
this  price  on  the  marketplace?  This  is 
the  way  the  American  business  system 
has  been  set  up  and  operated  so  efficient¬ 
ly  and  respected  by  us  as  a  nation  in 
every  other  category  dm-ing  our  entire 
history. 

What  a  strange  turn  of  events  the  past 
several  hom-s  have  witnessed,  with  a 
complete  about-face  and  an  acceptance 
of  a  direct  subsidy  program.  The  wheat 
certificate  program  is  bad  enough  in  the 
first  i^tance.  To  now  further  compli¬ 
cate  it  with  a  direct  subsidy  wiU  not 
serve  either  the  best  Interests  of  the 
farmer  or  the  Government. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  pay  for  everything  in  a  21- 
cent  loaf  of  bread  except  the  price  of  its 
principal  ingredient,  wheat,  which  now 
is  less  than  3  cents  a  loaf?  He  can  pay 
for  the  labor  costs,  cost  of  the  plant, 
equipment,  wrapping,  shipping,  taxes, 
and  every  other  expense  that  goes  into 
putting  that  loaf  of  bread  on  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  counter,  but  the  smallest  part  of 
the  overall  cost  and  the  only  one  that 
has  shown  little  or  no  inci’ease  in  the 
past  several  years  is  the  only  item  that 
somehow  or  another  he  cannot  pay  for. 
There  have  been  consistent  increases  in 
all  of  the  other  costs,  whether  they  be 
the  cost  of  equipment  or  labor,  which  is 
about  to  go  up  again  by  virtue  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  minimum  wage  to  which 
I  have  referi’ed  before,  but  I  hear  no  one 
complain  about  any  of  these  factors.  It 
is  only  the  cost  of  wheat  that  becomes 
a  detriment  to  the  consumer. 

'This  recent  action  probably  answers 
better  than  any  words  could  possibly  do 
the  reasons  why  the  farmer  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  economic  problems  that  he  has 
today.  He  is  no  longer  considered  to  be 
on  a  par  with  any  of  the  rest  of  our  great 
industrial  system,  and  so  must  be  the 
recipient  of  this  most  unusual  treatment. 
Once  this  action  has  been  taken,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  again 
you  will  hear  the  great  hue  and  ciy  about 
the  enormous  subsidies  being  paid  to  the 
fanner.  Yet,  as  evidenced  by  the  cost  of 
a  loaf  of  bread,  he  still  produces  the  main 
ingredient  at  a  lower  price  than  any  of 


the  other  factors  that  make  up  the  total 
price.  During  the  past  16  years,  the 
price  he  has  received  for  his  efforts  and 
his  contribution  has  dropped  by  12  per¬ 
cent,  while  the  increases  in  the  other 
factors  have  contributed  to  a  29-percent 
increase  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  only  possible  reason  that  this  kind 
of  a  system  should  be  adopted  is  to  place 
the  fanner  in  a  position  of  having  to 
raise  food  for  the  foreign  market,  or  for 
the  foreign  consumer  at  a  price  that  is 
cheaper — sometimes  so  cheap  that  he 
will  lose  money  in  doing  it — than  he  does 
to  our  own  American  people.  The  net 
result  is  that  both  the  American  farmer, 
as  well  as  the  American  consumer,  be¬ 
come  great  contributors  in  a  veiy  hidden 
manner  to  another  foreign  aid  program. 
In  the  meantime,  the  farmer  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  Government  restrictions  of 
every  description,  with  acreage  limita¬ 
tions,  Government- established  yields, 
and  so  forth,  each  of  which  becomes  an 
important  factor  in  the  total  gross  in¬ 
come  that  he  receives  for  this  crep. 

At  the  same  time,  the  miller  is  also 
subjected  to  Government  restriction  and 
a  complicated  system  of  bookkeeping 
which  requires  him  to  send  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  product  he  bought 
through  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  order  to 
get  that  money  to  the  farmer.  This  in¬ 
volves  added  expense  to  both  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  eventually  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  taxpayer,  who  again  is  also 
the  consumer. 

The  free  market  system  is  further  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  Government  because  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  in  a 
position  to  sell  its  surplus  stocks  of 
wheat  on  the  market  at  any  time  that 
they  can  receive  105  percent  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  plus  carrying  charges.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  place  wheat  on  the  market, 
and  consequently  drive  the  price  down, 
at  any  such  time  as  demand  may  be  such 
that  the  market  would  go  up.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  program  is  self- 
defeating,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  admitted,  as  identified  in  the 
minority  views  of  the  committee  report, 
when  he  stated: 

We  must  not  yield  to  temptation  to  make 
prices  so  lilgh  that  the  program  becomes  un¬ 
workable. 

In  other  words,  if  the  market  pi’ice 
goes  up,  then  the  program  cannot 
work,  and  it  has  always  been  my  opinion 
that  the  prime  purpose  of  the  progi-am 
to  begin  with  is  one  of  improving  the 
price  structure.  But  with  this  kind  of  a 
mechanism,  as  soon  as  the  desired  price 
might  be  achieved,  then  the  program  is 
no  longer  workable,  and  so  it  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  the  puiTX)se  is  to 
improve  prices,  or  make  the  program 
work  and  leave  the  farmer  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  continuing  inadequate 
prices.  I  understand  that  amendments 
will  be  offered  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  minimum  price  at  which  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  can  sell  its  stock,  and  this, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  is  a  necessity  to 
both  the  marketplace  and  the  faimer,  if 
we  are  to  achieve  the  objective  that  I 
have  referred  to  so  many  times.  It  ought 
to  be  increased  to  at  least  115  percent 
of  the  support  price,  or  higher.  The 
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wisdom  of  such  an  amendment  is  stated 
most  convincingly  in  the  minority  views 
that  are  a  part  of  the  committee  report. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  cot¬ 
ton  title  of  the  bill  which  greatly  dis¬ 
turbs  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  provides  for  the  sale  and 
lease  of  cotton  allotments.  I  do  not  know 
just  how  or  where  this  idea  may  have 
originated,  but  I  do  know,  having  sat 
through  all  of  the  House  hearings  on  the 
very  famous  and  notorious  Estes  case, 
that  this  would  legalize  the  transactions 
that  Mr.  Estes  carried  on,  which  provided 
him  with  a  transfer  of  some  3,000  acres 
of  cotton  allotments.  If  this  principle 
is  adopted  and  then  later  added  to  other 
allotment  crops,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be, 
it  can  have  only  the  effect  of  making  big 
farmers  bigger,  particularly  those  that 
have  sufficient  financial  means,  and  drive 
all  of  the  little  operators  off  the  farm. 
In  fact,  the  bill  has  so  many  provisions 
which  will  encourage  the  farm  exodus 
and  do  away  with  the  small  farmer,  that 
it  seems  specifically  designed  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion  that  has  been  so  prom¬ 
inently  made,  that  we  must  move  2V2 
million  farmers  off  the  farm  and  into 
other  occupations  in  metropolitan  areas. 
We  all  know  the  dire  consequences  that 
will  accrue  to  rural  communities  if  such 
action  is  to  be  advocated  and  practiced 
by  a  Government  farm  program. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  120  dif¬ 
ferent  instances  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  what  the  realities  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  be.  Let  me  for  emphasis  just 
cite  one  particular  instance  as  it  relates 
to  the  cropland  adjustment  title.  On 
page  49  of  the  bill,  item  2,  under  para¬ 
graph  C,  beginning  on  line  11,  we  read 
the  following  language: 

Under  sucli  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  an  annual  adjustment  payment  to  the 
producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  in  consideration 
of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  rate  or  rates  of  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payments,  as  determined  hereunder, 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  benefits  to  the  general  public 
with  the  use  of  the  designated  acreage,  if  the 
producer  further  agrees  to  permit  without 
other  compensation,  access  to  such  acreage 
by  the  general  public  dming  the  agreement 
period,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations. 

Here  are  two  instances  that  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  rates  of  payment, 
seemingly  with  no  minimum  and  no 
maximum,  and  consequently  leaves  us  in 
a  position  of  having  no  idea  whatsoever 
of  just  how  much  money  or  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  implementation  of  these 
two  particular  provisions  of  that  title  of 
the  bill.  Add  118  more  instances  in 
which  the  Secretai-y  will  determine  just 
what  the  actual  provisions  will  be,  and 
one  gets  some  idea  of  just  how  imcer- 
tain  and  imspecific  the  legislation  is, 
with  more  authority  granted  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  than  should  ever  be  given  to  any 
one  man  in  government. 

I  could  go  on  and  cite  any  number  of 
additional  inadequacies  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  that  I  have  identified  a 


sufficient  quantity  to  make  us  all  realize 
just  how  difficult  the  decision  is  before 
us,  in  determining  whether  or  not  this 
bill  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Now,  actually,  this  should  not  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  decision,  because  any  legislation 
that  offers  as  little  and  costs  so  much 
should  surely  not  be  enacted.  However, 
it  is  the  circumstances  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that  surrounds  this  decision  that 
make  it  a  most  difficult  matter,  because 
it  seems  like  again  we  are  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  where  you  are  going  to 
have  to  take  this  or  nothing — or  you  are 
going  to  get  this  whether  you  want  it  or 
not.  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  am 
getting  just  a  little  tired  of  being  faced 
with  this  kind  of  a  proposition  so  often, 
and  it  usually  pertains  to  agricultural 
legislation— 'This  becomes  even  more  dis- 
tm’bing  when  we  realize  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  so  imdesirable  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  pass  other  imdesirable 
legislation  in  order  to  gain  sufficient 
votes  with  which  to  pass  this  bill.  Have 
the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  become 
so  insignificant  that  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do  in  providing  for  them  the  proper 
place  in  our  economic  structure? 

This  seems  a  grave  injustice  to  me, 
after  they  have  served  this  Nation  so 
well,  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  peace, 
in  providing  with  great  proficiency  a 
generous  supply  of  excellent  quality  food 
imder  any  and  all,  and  sometimes  most 
trying  circumstances.  I  certainly  hope 
that  before  these  deliberations  are  over, 
we  will  have  accepted  a  few  amendments 
that  will  at  least  make  the  bill  a  little 
more  acceptable  and  a  little  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  great  needs  of  agriculture 
and  the  many  great  rural  communities 
of  this  Nation. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Cooley)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]. 

(Mr.  WHITENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  that  we  are  now  considering  is  im¬ 
portant  to  all  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  The  various  commodities  af¬ 
fected  by  it  are  vital  to  every  citizen 
and  to  our  national  welfare. 

The  time  allotted  to  me  will  not  per¬ 
mit  a  discussion  of  all  sections  of  the 
bill.  For  that  reason  I  have  elected 
to  address  the  House  on  the  important 
relationship  between  a  continuance  of 
the  one-price  cotton  system  and  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy. 

The  welfare  of  our  cotton-producing 
economy  is  of  concern  to  the  hundreds 
of  cotton  farmers  in  my  congressional 
district.  In  meeting  our  responsibility 
to  those  farmers  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  have  a  vibrant  domestic  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is.my  considered  opinion  that 
we  are  required  to  constantly  take  into 
account  both  sides  of  the  agri-business 
relationship  if  we  are  to  preseiwe  the 


cotton-producing  economy  and  the 
great  textile  industry. 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  230,000 
persons  directly  engaged  in  textile  pro¬ 
duction.  Allied  industries  which  draw 
their  support  from  the  industry  provide 
employment  for  many  thousands  of 
North  Carolinians.  So,  the  promotion  of 
those  things  which  keep  the  industry 
moving  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  have 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation  the 
level  of  economic  activity  which  we 
desire. 

There  have  been  many  constructions 
placed  upon  the  results  of  our  one-price 
I'  cotton  legislation  and  its  effect  upon  the 
Nation.  Some  of  these  constructions 
have  not  been  realistic  or  fair  because 
of  unwarranted  conclusions  that  many 
have  given  to  the  facts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  give  my  vie\^ 
as  to  the  true  situation  in  our  domestic 
textile  industry. 

Some  of  the  attacks  upon  the  domestic 
textile  industry  in  connection  with  the 
1964  cotton  program  are  amazing. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  one-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  cotton  went  into  effect,  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  domestic  textile 
mills  could  buy  American  (xitton  at  the 
same  price  as  their  foreign  competitors 
for  the  first  time  since  1956. 

Since  August  1964,  the  domestic  mills 
have  acquired  cotton  at  23^4  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  at  which  the  staple  has 
has  been  sold  for  export.  Since  the  loan 
rate  was  30  cents  a  pound,  a  payment  of 
6*^  cents  per  pound  was  made  to  the 
buyer  of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  The 
buyer  could  be  a  ginner,  merchant,  ware¬ 
houseman,  or  textile  mill.  Payments  did 
not  go  to  the  cotton  producer,  since  he 
got  a  support  price  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  6^/4-cent-a-pound  domestic  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  described  as  a  mill  sub¬ 
sidy.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  6  >4 
cents  simply  enabled  the  manufacturer 
to  buy  his  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  was 
sold  for  export,  23^4  cents.  Prior  to  the 
1964  program,  the  foreign  competitors 
of  the  domestic  industry  could  buy  then- 
cotton  $42.50  a  bale  cheaper  than  the 
homebased  manufacturer.  If  there  is 
any  subsidy  involved  in  the  1964  pro¬ 
gram  it  is  a  subsidy  to  the  producers, 
since  the  Government  assured  them  a 
price  of  30  cents  a  pound,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  dropped  to  29  cents  on  August 
1.  At  the  same  time,  the  payment  de¬ 
clined  to  5.75  cents  a  pound. 

The  change  in  1964  to  a  one-price  sys- 
'  tern  for  cotton  simply  removed  a  grave 
inequity  which  had  damaged  the  domes¬ 
tic  mills  and  the  entire  American  cotton 
industry.  This  action,  long  overdue,  has 
been  described  in  some  papers,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  Members  of 
Congress,  as  a  mill  subsidy. 

The  effects  of  the  removal  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  two-price  cotton  have  been  con¬ 
structive.  The  domestic  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  the  crop  year  which 
ended  on  August  1  will  approximate  9.1 
million  bales,  an  increase  of  600,000 
bales  above  the  1963-64  crop  year.  This 
actually  represents  more  than  a  net  ga-n 
of  600,000  bales,  since,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  the  continuance  of  the  two-price 
system  for  the  1964-65  cotton  year 
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would  have  meant  a  decline  In  domestic 
cotton  consumption  ovei*  the  previous 
year.  Some  experts  have  estimated  that 
the  one-price  system  for  1964  meant  an 
increase  of  approximately  1.5  million 
bales  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  program  which  al¬ 
lowed  foreigners  to  buy  cotton  grown 
here  at  home  more  than  $40  a  bale/' 
cheaper  than  our  own  manufacturers 
could  obtain  it. 

Cotton  is  still  the  primary  fiber  in  the 
textile  spinning  system.  But,  over  the 
years,  we  have  pursued  a  cotton  policy 
which  seemed  deliberately  designed  to 
drive  our  own  mills  away  from  the 
staple.  In  April  1965,  81  percent  of  the 
textile  industry’s  spinning  hours  were 
given  to  the  production  of  cotton  yarn. 
But  in  1958,  the  percentage  was  92.  The 
two-price  system  has  been  a  boon  to 
manmade  fibers. 

Since  one-price  cotton,  the  textile  in-^ 
dustiy’s  profit  position  has  improved. 
As  a  result,  some  critics  have  charged 
profiteering,  and  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  manufacturers  put  the 
payments,  which  equalized  domestic 
prices  with  foreign  prices  for  American 
cotton,  in  their  pockets. 

Let  us  examine  these  charges,  which,  in 
view  of  the  facts,  are  fantastic. 

The  textile  industry  for  a  long  period 
of  time  has  been  a  depressed  industry; 
its  profits  have  lagged  sharply  behind 
the  profits  of  other  major  industries. 

In  1963,  the  industry  reported  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  sales,  after  taxes,  at 
2.3  percent.  This  represented  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1962  figure  of  2.4 
percent. 

In  1964,  the  textile  industry  had  prof¬ 
its  of  3.1  percent  and,  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1965,  of  3.7  percent.  But,  in  1964, 
the  profits  of  manufacturing  industries 
were  5.2  percent.  No  matter  the  yard¬ 
stick  used,  textile  profits  were  no  higher 
than  16th  in  the  list  of  the  20  major 
manufacturing  industries.  The  textile 
industry’s  earnings  were  only  about  60 
percent  of  the  average. 

Some  of  the  country’s  big  corpora* 
tions.  General  Motors,  for  example,  en¬ 
joyed  record  earnings  in  1964  and  are 
repeating  them  in  1965.  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  of  these  industries;  in  fact, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  tax  cut  last  year 
and  the  excise  tax  reduction  this  year, 
had  as  their  objectives  a  stimulus  to  busi¬ 
ness  activity  which  would  mean  more 
employment  and  more  tax  money  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  rise  in  profits  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  industiT,  which  employs  nearly  1 
million  men  and  women,  would  be  a 
cause  for  congratulation  and  rejoicing. 
It  would  seem  that  the  improvement 
would  be  hailed  and  that  everyone  who 
wants  to  further  bolster  the  economy 
would  be  insistent  on  continuance  of  a 
one-price  system,  since  undoubtedly  the 
program  which  went  into  effect  in  1964 
has  helped  the  industry  a  great  deal. 

If  the  textile  industry  had  failed  to 
expand,  regardless  of  its  improved  profit 
position,  and  failed  to  pass  along  some 
of  its  earnings  to  its  employees  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages,  there  might  be 
groimds  for  criticism.  The  facts  are 
such,  however,  that,  once  again,  I  am 


amazed  at  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  industiy. 

The  level  of  investment  by  the  indus¬ 
try  in  new  plants  and  equipment  has 
risen  to  levels  under  one-price  cotton 
that  are  unprecedented.  Last  year,  the 
textile  manufacturers’  outlay  of  capital 
for  plants  and  equipment  amounted  to 
about  17  percent  of  their  net  worth,  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  9  percent  for 
other  major  industries.  The  mills  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  1964. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  that  new  plant  and  capital  equip¬ 
ment  expenditures  in  1965  will  be  close 
to  $1  billion,  as  compared  to  a  5-year 
average  of  only  $608  million.  When  net 
worth  is  taken  into  account,  the  textile 
industiT  is  spending  at  present  more  for 
capital  improvements  than  any  other 
major  industi'y  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  three  wage  increases 
of  5  percent  for  textile  workers  because, 
of  one-price  cotton.  The  first  raise  took^ 
place  late  in  1963  in  anticipation  of  one- 
price  cotton;  another  in  the  fall  of  1964 
after  the  benefits  of  the  program  became 
apparent;  and  the  third  raise  is  being 
completed.  In  the  short  period  of  18 
months,  employees  have  received  more 
than  $500  million  through  wage  increases 
and  this  does  not  take  into  account 
fringe  benefits.  Many  textile  mills  lie 
close  to  the  Appalachia  area  where  the 
Government  is  administering  special 
programs  to  overcome  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  special  reason  for  gratification  over  the 
increase  in  textile  wages. 

Moreover,  from  April  1964  to  April 
1965,  employment  in  the  mills  has  risen 
by  about  30,000  workers. 

The  textile  industry  wants  to  raise 
wages  still  further,  but  to  do  so,  it  must 
have  adequate  earnings.  It  is  incontro¬ 
vertible  that  one-price  cotton  is  essential^ 
to  a  continuance  of  the  recovery  which 
has  taken  place  since  April  1964. 

But  the  critics  of  the  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  still  assert  another  reason  for 
complaining.  They  contend  that  textile 
prices  should  have  declined  substantially 
with  the  reduction  in  price  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  mills  under  the  1964  program. 
Tire  rise  in  mill  margins  in  1964  has 
been  taken,  by  some,  as  automatic  proof 
that  the  textile  industry  has  victimized 
the  consumer.  The  facts  show  other¬ 
wise. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
pares  monthly  tabulations  for  20  con¬ 
structions  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth. 
For  each  of  the  20  constructions,  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  at  the  mill  is  given  for  the 
amount  of  cloth  which  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  a  pound  of  cotton.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  these  constructions  shows  that 
the  lightest  fabrics — those  with  the  least 
amount  of  cotton — rose  between  March 
1964  and  March  1965  while  the  heaviest 
fabrics,  those  with  the  most  cotton  de¬ 
clined.  The  fabrics  with  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  of  cotton  cost  and  the  highest 
percentage  of  labor  and  other  costs,  went 
up  in  price;  where  cotton  costs  were 
heaviest,  and  other  costs  relatively  lower, 
prices  tended  to  decline.  It  might  also 
be  mentioned  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  20  consti’uctions  of  un¬ 


finished  cotton  cloth  does  not  represent 
adequately  the  behavior  of  cotton  cloth 
prices  as  a  whole.  Dr.  M.  K.  Home,  Jr., 
chief  economist  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  a  world  authority  on  cotton, 
comments  of  the  sample; 

It  is  too  small  a  sample  of  fabrics,  and  the 
lighter  fabrics  are  automatically  given  a 
larger  weighting  in  the  averages,  since  the 
figures  are  in  terms  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
used. 

In  1963,  the  demand  for  clothing 
lagged  behind  the  demand  for  other 
goods.  Nevertheless,  clothing  prices  rose 
substantially.  In  1964,  the  demand  for 
clothing  outstripped  the  demand  for 
other  goods  and  services  but  there  was 
very  little  rise  in  clothing  prices — one- 
sixth  that  of  the  index  for  all  consumer 
prices.  The  lower  price  of  raw  cotton 
was  a  factor  in  the  fact  that  clothing 
prices  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  other 
consumer  prices. 

^  Also,  an  inquiry  into  the  price  behavior 
of  all  cotton  fabrics  in  1964  indicates  they 
did  not  rise  but  declined  in  the  face  of  a 
very  strong  demand  for  textile  products. 
This,  evidently,  was  due  to  a  lower  price 
for  cotton. 

Reverting  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
profits  on  the  part  of  the  textile  industiT 
since  one-price  cotton,  the  profits  of  ap¬ 
parel  manufacturers  rose  more  than  the 
profits  of  textile  manufacturers  in  1964. 
Retailing  profits  also  rose  substantially. 
Finally,  the  textile  companies  which  em¬ 
ployed  manmade  fibers  for  the  most 
part,  had  a  profit  position  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter  when  compared  with  the  concerns 
which  relied  mostly  on  cotton. 

The  textile  industry  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  being  oftentimes  too  competitive 
for  its  own  good.  Anyone  familiar  with 
its  operations  knows  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pocket  the  payments 
which  enabled  the  domestic  industry  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  it  sold 
to  foreign  mills.  The  demand  situa¬ 
tion  in  1964  was  extraordinarily  strong 
and  the  textile  industry  responded  to  it 
as  other  industries  responded. 

The  concern  for  the  consumer  arising 
out  of  the  failure  of  textile  prices  to 
decline  sharply  in  1964  and  1965  also 
seems  a  little  strange  when  the  behavior 
of  textile  prices  since  1947 — just  2  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II — is  con¬ 
sidered. 

Using  the  1947-49  period  as  a  base, 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  has  risen  about  29  per¬ 
cent.  The  price  of  cotton  products  has 
fallen  10  percent.  As  I  recall,  there  has 
been  little  outside  concern  over  the  lag 
in  textile  prices  and  its  relation  to  the 
low  profits  of  the  industry.  Nor  has  the 
textile  industry  been  given  any  credit 
for  savings  to  consumers  because  prices 
have  lagged  39  index  points  behind  the 
general  nin  of  industrial  prices. 

Early  in  the  1960’s,  the  Government 
moved  the  wholesale  price  index  to  the 
1957-59  base,  thus  wiping  out  the  gap 
between  textile  prices  and  other  prices. 
Yet,  using  the  new  base,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  all  industrial  commodi¬ 
ties  and  for  cotton  products  stood  at 
102.2  during  the  first  quarter  of  1964, 
prior  to  the  one-price  program.  The  law 
went  into  effect  in  April.  By  July  1964, 
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the  cotton  products  index  fell  to  98.3, 
other  commodities  holding  to  101.1  The 
most  recent  figures  are  102.1  for  all  in¬ 
dustrial  commodities  and  99.7  for  cotton 
products. 

Any  objective  examination  of  cotton 
textile  products  and  their  price  behavior 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11  requires 
the  conclusion  that  cotton  textiles  are 
relatively  ch^ap  in  comparison  to  other 
commodities.  The  charge  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  cotton  textiles  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  is  unwarranted. 

The  1964  cotton  program  cost  more 
than  the  first  estimates.  This,  too,  has 
been  blamed  on  the  textile  industry.  The 
original  estimates  were  that  the  cost  of 
the  payments  to  equalize  domestic  and 
foreign  prices  would  be  around  $250  mil¬ 
lion.  This  is  what  the  one-price  phase 
of  the  program  costs.  The  rise  is  overall 
costs  had  no  relation  to  the  one-price 
system  and  related  primarily  to  a  much 
bigger  cotton  crop  than  was  anticipated 
and  to  the  lag  in  exports. 

The  one-price  plan  for  cotton  has 
been  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  but  to  the  entire  cotton  industry 
and  to  the  country.  Any  reversion  to  a 
two-price  system  will  damage  the  textile 
industry.  The  real  injury,  however,  will 
be  to  other  segemnts  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry.  The  mills  will  lose  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  now  have  in  cotton  and  will 
make  plans  to  rely  on  other  fabrics  for 
the  future.  Their  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  will  center  around  synthetics  and 
the  latter  will  gain  rapidly  at  cotton’s 
expense.  The  textile  industry  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  interests  of  the  producers 
and  of  other  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  The  mills  do  not  try  to  spell 
out  the  details  of  a  cotton  program. 
They  only  ask  that  they  be  allowed  to 
buy  the  staple  at  the  same  price  as  their 
foreign  competition.  They  do  not  in¬ 
sist  on  legislation  which  equalizes  many 
other  advantages  which  the  foreigners 
have,  for  example,  the  tremendous  dif¬ 
ferential  in  wages  here  and  abroad  in 
favor  of  the  outsiders. 

I  think  the  textile  industry  is  to  be 
commended  upon  their  attitude.  In  this 
situation,  the  least  the  Congress  can  do 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  one-price  system  of  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  Monacan], 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
district  is  not  piimaiily  an  agricultural 
one.  In  the  agricultural  field,  it  is  peo¬ 
pled  largely  by  dairy  farmers;  in  the 
cities,  it  is  a  district  of  industries  and 
industrial  workers  and  managers.  It  is 
clear  that  the  interest  of  these  people 
is  in  cheap  grain  and  reasonably  priced 
bread.  It  is  obvious  that  a  farm  bill 
whose  effect  wUl  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
grain  and  the  price  of  food  would  not  be 
well  received  in  the  area  which  I  repre¬ 
sent. 

Naturally,  in  considering  HJl.  9811 
which  is  before  the  House  today,  as  with 
all  legislation,  I  do  not  base  my  vote 
solely  on  a  determination  of  what  is  a 
burden  or  a  benefit  to  my  district.  The 


national  interest  must  also  be  considered 
and  I  have  considered  it  thoroughly.  I 
am  aware  of  the  history  of  the  1920’s  and 
1930’s  and  I  also  recognize  that  a  healthy 
agricultural  segment  is  just  as  necessaiT 
to  the  country  as  good  industrial  wages 
and  high  business  profits.  I  recognize, 
too,  that  American  agriculture  has  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly  and  we  are  not  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  frustrating  shortages 
that  are  found  in  Communist  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  when  this  much  has 
been  said  everything  has  been  said  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  considerations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  are  so 
compelling  that  I  am  unable  to  support 
this  legislation. 

My  opposition  to  the  bill  is  more 
broadly  based.  In  my  judgment  it  is  too 
expensive,  it  does  not  meet  the  objectives 
which  it  proclaims  and  it  neglects  the 
problems  of  the  very  farmers  who  are 
most  in  need.  It  involves  wasteful  and 
niinous  storage  charges  and  constitutes 
an  unfair  burden  on  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

The  bread  tax  proposal  is  an  uncon¬ 
scionable  attempt  to  foist  yet  another 
exaction  on  the  long-suffering  consum¬ 
ing  public.  Even  with  this  eliminated, 
however,  the  bill  would  still  remain  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  whole  thrust  of  the 
wheat  program  is  misdirected.  It  con¬ 
fuses  largesse  with  progress.  I  submit 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  the  premises  on  which  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  and  for  a  weighing  of  rea¬ 
sonable  alternatives.  There  is  too  much 
call  for  Federal  funds  for  other  necessary 
and  productive  purposes,  including  tax 
reduction,  to  justify  us  continuing  to 
waste  them  for  obsolete  programs.  After 
all,  92  percent  of  all  U.S.  families  live 
elsewhere  than  on  the  land  and  their 
problems  are  entitled  to  consideration 
and  action. 

It  is  not  only  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  the  consumers  but  on  the  farms  them¬ 
selves  that  is  subject  to  criticism.  Over 
the  years,  the  reason  for  farm-income 
supports  has  changed  drastically.  In 
depression  years,  these  were  relief  meas¬ 
ures:  in  war  years,  they  were  used  to 
stimulate  production  increases.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  however,  supports  have  been 
used  to  counteract  the  results  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity  upon  prices  and  in¬ 
come. 

In  1963  there  were  3.5  million  farms, 
yet  the  top  million  farms  accounted  for 
80  percent  of  the  sales  of  farm  products. 
These  were  only  27  percent  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms.  As  Kermit  Gordon,  then 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
pointed  out  in  a  remarkable  speech  on 
November  19,  1964,  this  27  percent  of 
American  farmers  could  produce  all  of 
the  Nation’s  farm  needs  and  these  farm¬ 
ers  had  a  13 -percent  income  increase  for 
the  4  years  preceding  1963,  while  their 
average  rates  of  return  on  capital  in¬ 
vestment  corresponded  to  those  in  the 
nonfarm  economy. 

The  ridiculous  fact  is  that  80  percent 
of  our  farm  suppo-rt  assistance  goes  to 
those  million  farmers  whose  average  in¬ 
come  exceeds  $9,500,  while  the  other  20 
percent  remains  thinly  spread  among  the 
remaining  2.5  million  or  75  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  farmers.  A5  one  commen¬ 


tator  has  said:  “The  bulk  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  goes  to  the  few  biggest 
farmers,  who  are  already  enjoying  bigger 
Income  than  most  taxpayers.  Poor 
farmers  hear  only  the  whistle  of  the 
gravy  train  as  it  goes  by.” 

Thus  both  the  welfare  aspect  and  the 
production  stimulation  aspect  of  farm 
support  legislation  are  outmoded. 

I  would  not  begi-udge  the  expenditure 
of  the  $4  billion  required  for  the  com¬ 
modity  programs,  including  the  million 
dollars  a  day  that  are  needed  to  store 
suiTiluses,  if  the  whole  were  not  such  a 
resounding  flop.  We  have  supported  sub¬ 
sidies  of  various  sorts  for  other  segments 
of  our  American  community  and  we  have 
even  been  willing  to  send  American  dol¬ 
lars  abroad  in  our  national  interest,  but 
we  at  least  are  entitled  to  ask  that  our 
program  do  the  job  for  which  it  was  con¬ 
ceived. 

What  other  objectives  have  been 
missed  by  the  farm  program?  One  of 
these  has  been  the  piously  asserted  deter¬ 
mination  to  preserve  the  small  family 
farai.  Yet  since  1935  the  number  of 
faiTn  units  dropped  from  6.8  to  3.7  mil¬ 
lion,  while  from  1930  to  1960  the  big 
farms — i.e.,  those  over  1,000  acres — in¬ 
creased  their  holdings  from  28  percent  to 
49  percent  of  all  the  agricultural  land  in 
the  country.  As  Professor  Higby  has 
said: 

While  the  family  farm  survived,  America 
went  a  long  way  toward  getting  rid  of  the 
farm  family. 

The  present  system  comprises  a  fan¬ 
tastic  combination  of  bonus  handouts, 
retirement  payments,  and  price  supports 
which  has  made  high-speed,  big  invest¬ 
ment  agriculture  a  wonderfully  profit¬ 
able  enterprise.  The  system  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  with  all  its  gimcracks  and  spur-of- 
the-moment  improvisations,  makes  one 
think  of  a  Rube  Goldberg  contraption. 

The  result  is  that  the  rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  go  out  of  business. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  all  farms  pur¬ 
chased  in  1960  were  bought  by  persons 
who  were  not  farmers. 

One  serious  obstacle  to  clearheaded 
examination  of  the  farm  program  is  the 
definition  of  a  fanner.  Statistics  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  top  level  of  312,000  units 
sell  50  percent  of  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  These  are  the  active,  produc¬ 
tive  farmers. 

The  second  group  constitutes  1.7  mil¬ 
lion  units  and  sells  45  percent  of  the 
Nation’s  crops  and  livestock,  but  this 
group  is  sharply  divided  between  one- 
half  million  farnis  which  produce  over 
$10,000  worth  of  commodities  and  a 
lower  group  of  1.27  million  farms  which 
sell  less  than  this  amount  and  have  a  net 
income  of  only  one-third  of  gross  sales. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  1.6  million 
units  which  produce  only  5.3  percent  of 
all  farm  commodities.  Actually,  it  is 
questionable  whether  their  operators  are 
farmers  at  all,  since  their  average  net 
annual  income  was  only  $217  from  agri¬ 
culture.  They  include  semiretired  or 
spare-time  operators.  However,  this 
third  group  constitutes  44  percent  of  the 
official  farm  family  and  includes  349,000 
farms  of  distressed  owners  whose  income 
from  agriculture  averages  $438  and  in¬ 
come  from  other  sources  averages  $425. 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  of  this  last 
group  should  not  be  attempted  in  a  farm 
bill.  It  is  obviously  a  problem  of  stim¬ 
ulation  of  the  economy  to  provide  more 
nonfarm  jobs  that  must  be  explored  to 
deal  with  this  difficulty. 

It  is  easy  to  tick  off  problems  in  other 
categories  which  urgently  need  examina¬ 
tion.  One  need  only  mention  urban  re¬ 
newal,  water  pollution,  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  and  vocational  education  to  indi¬ 
cate  fields  where  the  billions  spent  on 
the  farm  program  could  be  expended 
with  vast  benefits  to  the  vast  majority 
who  live  in  urban  areas.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  these  waste¬ 
ful  programs.  The  old  slogans  are  not 
enough.  The  farmers  themselves  must 
stop  the  pressure  for  reducing  controls 
while  increasing  support  payments.  We 
need  a  fresh  approach  and  one  that  will 
accomplish  the  necessary  objectives  with 
fairness  to  farmer,  processor,  consumer 
and  taxpayer.  Until  such  approach  is 
apparent,  I  shall  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel], 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
there  were  time  for  me  to  make  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  on  this  im¬ 
portant  legislation  at  this  time,  but  in 
view  of  the  time  element  I  shall  defer 
that  until  tomoiTow  dui'ing  the  course  of 
the  reading  of  the  bill.  However,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  several  ques¬ 
tions. 

Can  the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  was 
necessary  on  page  21  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
ginning  on  line  19,  to  write  in  that  para¬ 
graph  No.  (12)  beginning,  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter 

Mr.  CCXILEY.  What  page  is  that, 
please? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Page  21  of  the  bill,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  last  paragraph  No.  12: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  here¬ 
after  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  un¬ 
able  to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the 
full  amount  of  combined  price  support  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton — 

And  then  it  makes  reference  to  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  language  is 
perfectly  clear.  Should  we  impose  a 
limitation - 

Mr.  MIcnEL.  As  has  been  done  in 
times  past. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  then  we  go  back 
to  a  price  support  program,  to  loans 
rather  than  direct  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
report  on  page  17,  in  the  middle  of  the 
page,  there  is  the  following : 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and 
price-support  payments  could  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
would  be  removed. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  limitation  which 
I  had  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  several  years  ago.  Now  I  see  you 
have  taken  it  out.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  chairman  could  tell  me  why  that  20- 


percent  limitation  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill?  Of  coiu’se,  I  see  further 
in  the  report  that  you  say: 

Land  value  is  not  always  a  fair  criteria  of 
producing  capacity.  Land  in  suburban  areas 
is  higher  priced  while  not  necessarily  as  a 
result  of  superior  productiveness. 

Of  course,  my  limitation  was  not  de¬ 
signed  for  that  land  in  the  immediate 
suburban  areas  that  get  up  to  $2,000  or 
$3,000  an  acre.  Certainly,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  down  here  is  not  going  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  payments  aggregating  that  amount. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  that  that  comment  is  accurate 
in  the  report,  that  the  land  value  is  not 
always  a  proper  criterion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Oh,  granted,  but  you 
single  out  suburban  areas  which  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  areas  which  I  had  in  mind.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  was  thinking  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectium  in  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  base  the  support  on 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  land  rather 
than  upon  the  value  of  the  land.  Look 
at  section  7,  paragraph  16: 

Payments  for  diverting  acreage  from  feed 
grain  to  conservation  uses  would  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  tbe  county  price  support  rate 
for  tbe  normal  production  of  the  commodity 
as  under  previous  programs. 

So,  that  limits  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  the  gentleman  still 
seems  to  feel — or  for  some  reason  a  limi¬ 
tation  has  been  deleted  in  this  bill,  which 
gives  me  cause  to  think  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  payments  that  wiU  ex¬ 
ceed  one-fifth  of  the  reasonable  land 
value,  or  you  would  not  be  taking  the  lim¬ 
itation  out  of  this  bill. 

Then  it  moves  me  to  say  that  I  think 
it  is  just  unconscionable  and  um-eason- 
able  that  we  should  be  making  payments 
in  some  areas - 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  payments  we  are 
talking  about  are  price  support  pay¬ 
ments;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  land  retirement 
payments? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  right. 

Then  what  effect  would  that  have  on 
regular  direct  payments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  program  is  that 
if  money  is  not  available  to  make  direct 
payments  we  wUl  do  it  through  loans. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  those  direct  pay¬ 
ments  then  would  never  exceed  what? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
normal  value  of  the  income  from  the 
property. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  notice  then  in  the 
feed  grains  section  on  page  16  that  the 
yields  on  which  diversion  payments 
would  be  computed  would  be  the  yield 
expected  on  the  farm  in  the  current  year 
rather  than  being  tied  to  a  historical  5- 
year  average. 

Now,  would  that  not  work  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  those  whose  crops  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  would  be  good,  as  against  those 
who  might  not  have  received  rain  and 
have  experienced  a  bad  year,  as  against 
averaging  it  over  a  period  of  years  where 
they  might  have  had  good  rainfall? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  normal  yield.  If  there  are  ad¬ 


verse  weather  conditions,  that  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  the 
adjustments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  there  language  in 
here  where  the  Secretary  has  discretion 
to  make  the  adjustments? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  so.  It  is  in  the 
report  if  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  chaiiman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

(Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  subject  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Gathings]. 

The  provisions  of  the  cotton  section  of 
the  farm  bill  to  which  he  objects  are 
precisely  its  strong  points.  A  major 
defect  in  the  cotton  program  is  that  the 
law  has  been  shot  through  with  devices 
to  concentrate  or  keep  production  in 
those  geographic  areas  which  grow  the 
largest  amount  of  the  least  usable  varie¬ 
ties  and  grades.  As  a  consequence  the 
Federal  storage  bins  have  become  the 
principal  market  for  such  cotton.  In  one 
Southern  State  over  85  percent  of  the 
cotton  grown  is  purchased  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  storage  or  foreign  giveaway. 
Several  other  similarly  located  States 
market  over  50  percent  of  their  cotton 
to  the  Govemriient  through  the  loan 
mechanism. 

This  means  that  we  have  had  a  very 
expensive  cotton  program  at  the  same 
time  that  cotton  mills  in  those  areas 
have  been  unable  to  get  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  kind  of  cotton  that  they  need 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  parts  of  other  States 
have  been  producing  the  kind  of  cotton 
mills  can  use  and  buy  when  it  is  offered. 
This  cotton  is  not  bought  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  loan  program  and 
costs  the  taxpayers  nothing.  For  ex¬ 
ample  on  the  average  over  98  percent  of 
California  cotton  is  sold  on  the  open 
market  and  is  in  actual  short  supply. 
You  need  not  wholly  rely  on  my  veracity 
for  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

L.  T.  Barringer,  vice  president  of 
Cannon  Mills  of  North  Carolina  has 
said  : 

The  high  strength  and  uniform  quality  of 
California  cotton  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
use  more  cotton.  We  can  take  other  cotton, 
and  by  blending  it  with  strong  California 
cotton  make  a  good,  salable  product. 

Ben  Tipton,  vice  president  of  Dan 
River  Mills  says: 

If  we  didn’t  have  strong  California  cot¬ 
ton  to  beef  up  other  cottons,  we  would  just 
use  less  cotton.  California  cotton  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  use  more  cotton  from 
other  areas.  It  provides  strong  competition 
to  synthetics.  We  need  it  especially  for  our 
new  finishes  that  demand  stronger  yarns  and 
cloth. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
about  900,000  additional  bales  of 
California  cotton  could  have  been  sold 
last  year  at  home  and  abroad  had  it  been 
available. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  over¬ 
plant  provision  that  Mr.  Gathings  ob¬ 
jects  to  is  in  the  bill.  It  meets  a  need 
of  the  cotton  mills  and  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  deserving  growers  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  world  market  pricing. 
They  will  receive  the  same  privilege  as 
any  grower  has  under  both  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs. 

They  will  give  up  all  possible  Govern¬ 
ment  assistance  in  cotton  growing.  I 
doubt  that  the  privilege  will  find  too 
wide  a  use  but  if  only  one  grower  uses  it 
it  will  establish  a  case  for  a  radical  low¬ 
ering  of  price  supports  or  the  elimination 
thereof  in  cotton  production.  It  will  be 
a  test  for  free  enterprise  in  farming. 

The  other  provisions  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  objects  to  would  re¬ 
strict  the  indefensible,  in  my  opinion, 
abuse  of  a  section  of  the  cotton  law 
which  requires  a  small  farmer  to  lend  his 
allotment,  without  profit  to  himself,  to  a 
larger  farmer  who  uses  it  to  grow  more 
cotton  at  increased  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  collateral  provision  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  land  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton  land  and  cotton  allot¬ 
ments.  It  is  much  cheaper  for  the 
Government  to  retire  unneeded  produc¬ 
tion  than  to  finance  and  purchase  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  unneeded  quality  of 
product  and  the  land  retirement  aspects 
of  the  proposed  cotton  program  will  be  a 
real  source  of  saving  to  the  Government. 

One  final  analogy.  Those  persons 
who  support  release  and  reallotment 
without  restriction.  Those  persons  who 
oppose  retirement  of  marginal  cotton 
land — those  pei-sons  who  oppose  letting 
a  competent  grower  takes  his  chances  of 
producing  without  Government  assist¬ 
ance  at  the  world  price — are  as  wrong  as 
an  economist  who  Insisted  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  supporting  the  production  of 
the  old  square  Essex  cars  and  restricting 
the  production  of  a  modem  Ford  auto¬ 
mobile.  Each  such  effort  would  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  foolish,  uneconomic  and  cer¬ 
tainly  costly  in  terms  of  the  results 
fl,cliiGV©ci. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
in  remarks  earlier  today  might  have  left 
an  erroneous  impression  to  the  effect 
that  if  this  bill  is  defeated  there  would 
be  no  programs  on  the  books  to  deal 
with  the  major  commodities.  '■  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  intend  to  leave  that  impres¬ 
sion.  But  later  on  he  made  a  remark 
which  made  me  wonder,  and  that  re¬ 
mark  related  to  the  cotton  program  and 
the  two-price  system  which  prevailed 
prior  to  early  last  year. 

He  said  in  his  remarks  that  the  only 
place  that  the  textile  mills  could  look 
to  get  relief  was  to  Congress  to  get  this 
t5T>e  of  mill  subsidy  program. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
want  that  statement  to  stand  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  did  not  refer  to 
any  mill  subsidy  program  at  all.  I  have 
never  called  it  a  mill  subsidy  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows 
that  in  the  committee  we  were  in  doubt 


as  to  whom  the  payment  should  be  made. 
It  was  highly  controversial.  So  we  left 
it  to  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  person  who  should  receive  the 
payment.  The  mills  stated  specifically 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  subsidized 
and  some  of  the  farm  organizations  did 
not  want  to  accept  the  payments.  So 
we  left  it  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
gentleman  knows  what  the  reasons  were 
for  doing  this. 

My  comment  was  based  upon  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  made  in 
response  to  a  question  propounded  by  j 
one  of  the  Members  in  the  debate  when 
he  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if 
he  were  not  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
all  of  the  farm  programs  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  that  yes,  that  is  an  ideal  goal 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  I  appreciate  his  clarification.  I 
am  sm’e  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
textile  mills  did  have  a  place  to  go  prior 
j/to  the  enactment  of  this  so-called  one- 
price  cotton  program.  They  could  have 
gone  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
had  ample  discretionary  authority  to 
drop  the  level  of  price  supports  under 
the  1958  act,  and  eliminate  the  inequity 
to  the  textile  industry.  Later  on  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener]  made  quite  a  case  for  this 
payment  to  the  textile  mills. 

But  one  of  the  problems  that  occurred 
to  me  is  the  plight  of  the  wheat  mills. 
Would  it  not  be  just  as  equitable  to 
provide  a  payment  to  the  wheat  mills 
to  offset  the  disadvantage  they  have  in 
comparison  with  millers  up  in  Canada 
who  can  buy  American  wheat  a  lot 
cheaper,  or  use  their  own  wheat  and 
have  a  75-cents-per-bushel  advantage  in 
making  bread  and  shipping  it  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  must 
be  woolgathering,  or  something. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  You  can  imderstand 
that  when  we  have  cotton,  wheat,  wool, 
and  everything  else  right  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
cotton  proposition. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  think  it  is  a  shame 
so  little  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cotton  section  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  most  expensive  boondoggling  we 
have  had  in  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  will  see  who  agrees 
with  the  gentleman  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  consiuners  have  benefited  mider 
this  cotton  program.  Looking  at  this 
cotton  situation  report  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  market  service  I  find  that  in 
every  months  since  this  so-called  one- 
price  cotton  has  been  in  effect  the  yard¬ 
stick  used  by  the  UDA  shows  that  the 
consumer  price  has  gone  up  every  single 
month.  On  the  other  side  of  this  sta¬ 
tistical  table  we  find  in  every  single 
month  the  price  of  cotton  has  gone  up. 
This  despite  the  fact  they  had  the  price 
advantage  of  this  program,  which  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  somewhere  around 
$900  million  a  year.  I  think  it  is  shame¬ 
ful  we  have  tq  consider  any  variation  of 
this  program  which  will  affect  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  poor  men  eat  more  bread  than  the 


rich  man.  The  poor  man  wears  more 
cotton  than  the  rich  man,  too. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Why  do  we  not  have 
a  cotton  tax? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  bring  out  a  biU? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
support  the  amendment?  I  will  be  glad 
to  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  would  not  sup¬ 
port  anything  right  now  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  offers.  j 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  One  of  the  curious  re¬ 
sults  of  this  so-called  one-price  cotton 
is  that  imports  of  cotton  textiles  are  up,  • 
the  exports  of  cotton  are  down.  The 
utilization  of  cotton  is  down  compared 
with  the  year  before.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  conclude  this  cotton  program 
has  been  a  success.  We  talk  about  re¬ 
vitalizing  the  cotton  industry  with  a 
price  tag  of  about  $900  million.  With 
that  kind  of  money  we  could  revitalize 
the  buggy  whip. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues,  during  this  debate 
on  the  farm  bill  this  year,  the  statement 
by  the  Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Seafarers  have  in  their  statement 
clearly  pointed  out  that  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  being  spent  to  subsidize  our  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  and  Industry  to  keep  it 
competitive  with  other  world  markets. 
And  yet  we  seem  to  be  overlooking  our 
dying  merchant  marine  in  its  greatest 
hour  of  need. 

I  think  that  the  House  should  insist  on 
the  cargo-preference  program  being  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  that  we  hear  today  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Seafarers  state¬ 
ment  follows: 

Statement  by  Seafarers  International 
Union  op  North  America,  AFL-CIO 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  be  asked  to  vote  on  H.R.  9811 — 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Before  voting  on  this  measure,  we  would 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  weigh 
carefully  certain  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  allied  agricultural 
Interests,  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
the  American-flag  merchant  marine. 

Agriculture  each  year  asks  the  Govern¬ 
ment — the  American  taxpayer — to  appropri¬ 
ate  some  $7  billion,  most  of  which  Is  spent 
to  maintain  high  farm  prices  at  home  and  to  . 
enable  the  American  farmer  to  compete  in 
world  markets. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  farmer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  believe  that  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  every  benefit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life — including  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor. 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  same  concept 
should  apply  to  other  American  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  American  maritime  workers. 

We  believe  that  the  agricultural  Industry 
of  this  country  should  be  given  every  pos¬ 
sible  constructive  support.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  should  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  another  industry — and  certainly  not 
at  the  expense  of  an  industry  which  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  as  well 
as  to  its  commerce. 

Unfortunately  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  particularly  during  the  tenure 
of  Mr.  Freeman,  has  been  making  repeated 
efforts  to  destroy  even  the  small  measure  of 
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security  still  retained  by  American  shipping 
and  American  seamen. 

At  the  present  time,  and  pending  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  more  vigorous  maritime 
policy  by  our  Government,  American  shipping 
must  rely  in  large  measure,  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence,  on  the  carriage  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  cargoes,  particularly  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities. 

Even  for  the  subsidized  segment  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  these  Government  cargoes 
often  spell  the  difference  between  proflt  and 
loss.  And  for  the  unsubsidized  segment  of 
our  fleet — which  makes  up  two-thirds  of 
our  total  fleet — these  Government  cargoes 
spell  virtually  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

The  legal  right  granted  by  Congress  to 
American  ships  and  seamen,  to  carry  at  least 
half  of  the  cargoes  generated  by  their  ovm 
Government,  and  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  represents,  as  we  have  said,  the 
single  small  measure  of  security  still  left 
to  the  American-flag  merchant  fleet. 

Yet  this  flnal  measure  of  security  is  the 
one  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
along  with  various  allied  agricultural  blocs, 
has  methodically  and  systematically  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  destroy. 

Last  March  16,  for  Instance,  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  who  was  then  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  told  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  that 
the  requirement  on  the  use  of  American-flag 
merchant  ships  is  detrimental  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  U.S.  farm  products  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries. 

Three  days  later,  on  March  19,  the  same 
view  was  expressed  by  Secretary  Freeman  in 
testimony  before  a  House  appropriations  sub¬ 
committee. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  marked 
evidence  of  the  buildup  of  an  attack,  by  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  against 
the  requirement  that  American-flag  vessels 
carry  at  least  half  of  the  grain  cargoes  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Soviets  and  its  satellites — al¬ 
though  a  pledge  to  this  effect  was  given  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy  at  the  time  the 
original  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  were  nego¬ 
tiated  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  victory  for  these 
farm  Interests,  which  are  seeking  an  end  to 
the  use  of  American  flagships  to  carry  grain 
to  the  Soviets,  would  signal  the  beginning 
of  a  new  onslaught  against  the  entire  cargo 
preference  program,  which  they  have  been- 
seeking  to  destroy  since  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1954 — even  though  the  entire 
cargo  preference  program  costs  the  American 
taxpayer  around  $80  million  a  year,  compared 
with  the  billions  which  Agriculture  spends 
annually. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  and 
healthy  American-flag  merchant  fleet  is  es¬ 
sential  not  only  to  the  commercial  well-being 
of  this  Nation,  but  also  to  its  national 
security.  Yet  the  state  to  which  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine  has  fallen  was  heavily  under¬ 
scored  recently  when  our  military  authorities 
had  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign-flag 
vessels,  and  break  antiquated  American-flag 
vessels  out  of  the  reserve  fleets  in  order  to 
maintain  the  sealift  to  Vietnam. 

Moreover,  tlie  essentiality  of  an  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  for  both  commercial 
and  defense  purposes  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  our  national  maritime 
policy. 

In  pursuing  programs  which  seek  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  American-flag  merchant 
fleet,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
only  trying  to  destroy  an  industry  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
workers  depend,  but  is  also  acting  contrary 
to  the  established  national  maritime  policy 
which  has  been  mandated  by  the  Congress. 

The  destruction  of  the  American-flag 
merchant  fleet,  which  could  result  if  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 


Freeman  continue  with  their  present  policies, 
would  also  have  a  most  detrimental  effect 
upon  om  international  balance  of  payments 
as  well  as  upon  our  local  economies — ^par¬ 
ticularly  the  economies  of  our  seacoast  cities. 

We  would  strongly  urge  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  demand  that  Agriculture  clar¬ 
ify  its  intentions  toward  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  before  approving  the  bill  now 
before  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  pursuant  to 
the  pile,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  bill 
by  title,  instead  of  by  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  9811 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965”. 

TITLE  I - DAIRY 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c (5)  all 
of  clause  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  han¬ 
dlers  in  any  use  classification  or  classifica¬ 
tions,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In 
the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allo¬ 
cated  under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his 
marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  his  history  of  production  and 
marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases.  Allocations  to  producers  under  this 
clause  (d)  may  be  transferable  under  an 
order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  transferability  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  prospective  new  producers. 
Any  increase  in  class  one  base  resulting  from 
enlarged  or  increased  consumption  and  any 
producer  class  one  bases  forfeited  or  sur¬ 
rendered  shall  first  be  made  available  to  new 
producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship 
and  Inequity  among  producers.”; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subpara¬ 
graph  (B)  the  following:  “Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12)  and  the  last 
sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not  become 
effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  sepa¬ 
rately  approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum 
in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or 
termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order 
or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a) 
by  adding  to  subsection  8(c)  (5)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Marketing  orders 
applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  man¬ 
ufacturing.”;  and  (b)  by  amending  subsec¬ 
tion  Sc (18)  by  adding  after  the  words  “mar¬ 
keting  area”  wherever  they  occur  the  words 
“or.  In  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to 
manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer 
handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall 


be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  made  by  this  Act  title  as  it 
was  prior  thereto. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Committee  rises,  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  cotton  title,  together 
with  explanatory  material : 

On  page  14,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out 
all  of  paragraph  (2)  and  renumber  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3),  respectively. 

On  page  15,  line  12,  Insert  a  comma  after 
the  figure  “344”,  and  strike  out  the  words  “or 
planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which  no  allot¬ 
ment  was  established  for  such  crop,  “,  and  on 
page  15,  line  15,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  add  the  following  language;  "Provided, 
That  this  subsection  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  farms  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments 
were  established  for  1965  and  the  farm  opera¬ 
tor  for  the  current  year  was  the  operator  of 
such  farm  for  1965  or  has  acquired  such  farm 
by  Inheritance  from  the  operator  since  such 
year.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects 
to  forego  price  support  for  any  such  year 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  supi>ort  on  cotton  on  any  other  farm  in 
which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  in¬ 
terest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.” 

On  page  18,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

“(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  shall  be  made  on  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  without  regard 
to  acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
section  344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  shall 
be  in  amounts  as  follows: 

“(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 

planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup¬ 
port  established  imder  paragraph  (2). 

“(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 

planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 

acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  paragraph  (2). 

“(O)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 

planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per  cen¬ 
tum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per  centum, 
an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (2). 

“(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  portion  of  any  acreage  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  greater  than  42.9 
per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  es¬ 
tablished  under  paragraph  (2) . 

“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this 
subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance.” 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  24  after  the 
word  “exceed”,  strike  out  the  balance  of 
the  sentence  and  insert:  “an  acreage  equal 
to  85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  determined  without  regard  to  any 
acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
paragraph  344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
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Justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  plus  an 
acreage  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  acres 
reapportioned  to  the  farm  under  such  para¬ 
graph.” 

On  page  25,  line  9,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add:  "Provided,  That  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  under  this  section  may  be 
exercised  for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the 
parties  thereto  may  agree.  On  page  26,  be¬ 
ginning  after  the  semicolon  on  line  3,  change 
item  (v)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any 
farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by 
sale  or  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  (excluding  reapportioned 
acreage)  established  for  such  farm  for  1965 
by  more  than  one  hvmdred  acres.” 


days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  H.R.  9811. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Explanation  of  the  Amendments 
The  amendment  on  page  14  would  elimi¬ 
nate  paragraph  (2).  This  would  permit  the 
transfer  of  released  acreage  across  county 
lines  within  the  State,  as  is  permitted  under 
present  law. 

The  amendment  on  page  15  would  permit 
the  planting  of  unlimited  acreage  to  cotton 
while  foregoing  program  benefits  only  on 
farms  which  had  an  acreage  allotment  for 
1965  and  which  were  operated  by  the  same 
farm  operator  or  his  heir.  An  operator  who 
chose  to  overplant  his  acreage  allotment  on 
one  farm  could  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he  had  a 
controlling  or  substantial  interest. 

The  amendment  on  page  18  provides  that 
farmers  who  receive  reapportioned  acreage 
would  receive  price  support  payments  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  computed 
without  regard  to  reapportioned  acreage. 
The  rate  of  price  support  pa3nnents  on  such 
domestic  acreage  allotment  would  reflect  pay¬ 
ments  for  diverted  acres.  Farmers  would 
continue  to  receive  9  cents  per  pound  in  1966 
for  the  domestic  allotment  portion  of  re¬ 
apportioned  acres  but  would  not  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  diversion  of  any  such  acres. 

The  amendment  on  page  22  would  provide 
that  a  coofjerator  for  purposes  of  the  bill 
would  only  have  to  divert  15  per  centum  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  be¬ 
fore  any  acreage  is  reapportioned  to  the  farm. 

The  amendment  on  page  25  would  limit 
the  applicability  of  section  405  of  the  bill  so 
that  transfers  could  be  approved  during  the 
4-year  period  1966-69  but  transfers  so  ap¬ 
proved  could  continue  in  effect  beyond  such 
period. 

The  amendment  on  page  26  would  limit 
the  total  cotton  allotment  which  may  be 
transferred  by  sale  or  lease  to  any  farm  to 
an  acreage  not  to  exceed  100  acres  above  the 
1965  farm  acreage  allotment  excluding 
acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  for  1965 

Mr.  Cfhairman,  I  move  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Harris, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9811) 
to  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur^ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro¬ 
mote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  to  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOUEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de 
siring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 


THE  MARITIME  STRIKE 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
very  well-considered  statement,  called 
upon  the  parties  involved  to  negotiate 
settlement  of  the  current  maritime  strike. 
I  commend  this  statement  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  body,  and  to  the  people 
generally.  This  strike  is  having  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  the  economy  of  our 
country.  It  is  having  a  particularly  bad 
effect  upon  our  balance  of  payments, 
not  to  mention  the  tremendous  loss  of 
revenues  to  the  American-flag  ships  as 
.well  as  the  loss  in  employment  of  many 
erican  seamen. 

'he  strike  has  lasted  way  too  Ions 
antJ^he  President  has  called  upon  Me 
oper^ors  and  the  imions  to  work  jrith. 
Secreta^  Wirtz  and  the  presidejift  of 
the  AFDrCIO,  George  Meany,  ^bring 
about  an^^icable  and  lasting  iiolution. 

I  hope  tnl§  will  come  about  xfi  the  next 
few  hours. 


ANNIVERSAS 

FOR 


lY  OP /ALLIANCE 
lOGRESS 


(Mr.  SELDEN  askej^nd  was  given  per 
mission  to  address  jfnKHouse  for  1  min¬ 
ute.) 

Mr.  SELDEl^  Mr.  Slsieaker,  4  years 
ago  last  April  yr  was  my  privilege  to  join 
distinguishes  representatives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  E^  Room  of 
the  WhiS  House  at  the  invitation  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  ^t  that 
time  the  President  enunciated  a  peep¬ 
ing  Ingram  for  the  social  and  econtoiic 
development  of  Latin  America  and  a& 
the  Latin  American  countries  to  jo: 
ith  us  in  an  Alliance  for  Progress 
As  in  any  such  novel  and  dynamic  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Alliance  has,  over  the  past  4 
years,  capitalized  successfully  on  its  ex¬ 
perience  of  successes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  4  years  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  path 
ahead  is  still  a  long  one. 

Today,  a  little  more  than  4  years  later, 
I  again  joined  representatives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  the  same  room  of 
the  White  House  where  we  heard  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  eloquently  re¬ 
state  our  faith  in  the  future  of  this  part¬ 
nership. 

His  words,  I  am  sui’e,  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
include  them  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  Americas,  4  years 
ago  this  hemisphere  embarked  upon  a  great 
adventure — the  greatest,  perhaps,  since  an 
unknown  It£(lian  mariner  first  touched  these 
shores  almost  five  centuries  ago. 

It  was  nothing  less  than  to  transform  the 
life  of  an  entire  continent. 

It  was  to  reach  into  the  homes  and  vil¬ 
lages  of  more  than  200  million  people — 
touching  each  with  hope  and  expectation. 


It  was  to  replace  privilege  with  social  Jus¬ 
tice  and  unchanging  poverty  with  econon 
progress.  Where  there  was  disease  we  wodld 
bring  health.  Where  there  was  Ignor^ce 
we  would  bring  learning.  We  would  fe^ the 
hungry  and  shelter  the  homeless,  we 

would  do  all  this  as  freemen,  makln^liberty 
the  companion  of  progress. 

The  adventure  began  in  a  dozM  scattered 
spots.  In  Colombia,  the  act  o^^ogotd  was 
signed.  In  Caracas,  Romu^  Betancourt 
moved  a  nation  from  dictatorship  to  a  living 
and  hopeful  democracy.  Ul  Cost  Rica,  and 
Mexico,  and  in  many  othep^laces,  new  stand¬ 
ards  were  being  shaped;  md  dreams  were  tak¬ 
ing  on  fresh  meaning  Across  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  revolution  w^g  in  the  air,  promising 
these  three:  freedonf,  justice,  progress. 

And  then  all  Xhese  growing,  resistless 
forces  convergec^n  this  room,  where  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
himself  to  hl^  fellow  citizens  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Whm  unmatched  spaciousness  of 
vision,  John  P.  Kennedy  called  for  ‘‘a  vast 
cooperat^  effort,  unparalleled  in  magnitude 
and  noiflllty  of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs^f  the  American  people.” 

5  months  later — 4  years  ago  today — 
on/the  coast  of  Uruguay,  20  American  Re- 
n/mlics  solemnly  resolved  “to  establish  and 
larry  forward  an  Alianza  para  el  Progreso.” 

That  act  was  a  turning  point,  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  but  in  the 
long  history  of  freedom. 

The  goals  were  towering,  almost  beyond 
achievement.  The  hopes  were  soaring,  al¬ 
most  beyond  fulfillment.  The  tasks  were 
immense,  almost  beyond  capacity.  But  en¬ 
tire  nations  are  not  stirred  to  action  by  timid 
words  and  narrow  visions.  The  faith  and 
will  of  millions  do  not  take  fire  from  brands 
muffled  in  reluctance  and  fear.  And  if  the 
reality  of  progress  was  to  be  slow,  the  radi¬ 
ance  of  ultimate  achievement  must  be 
bright  enough  to  compel  the  effort  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  generations. 

If  our  Alianza  was  suffused  with  compas¬ 
sion  and  idealism,  it  also  responded  to  the 
most  real  and  urgent  necessities  of  our  time. 
Our  continent  is  in  ferment.  People  long 
oppressed  demand  their  share  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  and  dignity  which  the  modern  world 
can  offer  man.  The  peaceful  democratic 
social  revolution  of  the  Alianza  is  not  the 
alternative  to  tranquillity  and  changeless¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  alternative — and  the  only 
alternative — to  bloodshed,  destruction,  and 
tyranny.  For  the  past  is  gone.  And  those 
who  struggle  to  preserve  it  enlist  unawares 
in  the  ranks  of  their  own  destroyers. 

We  will  shape  the  future  through  the 
)rinciples  of  our  Alianza,  or  find  it  swal- 
^wed  up  in  violence  bred  of  desperation, 
id  how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  such 
a  tftne,  when  justice  so  mingles  with  neces¬ 
sity,  imd  faith  with  opportunity. 

Alm^  from  the  moment  of  birth,  the 
AllianceNor  Progress  was  beset  by  doubt. 
But  men>of  rooted  faith  in  every  country 
held  firm  N  purp>ose.  And  if  we  have  not 
reached  theNarthest  limit  of  expectation, 
we  have  donN.infich;  more,  indeed,  than 
many  believed. 

This  4  years  hasNbeen  the  greatest  period  of 
forward  movemenD),.  progress  and  fruitful 
change  in  the  hlstoiff  of  the  hemisphere. 
And  the  pace  is  Increaatog. 

Last  year  Latin  America  as  a  whole  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Alliance  for  Ptoctcss  target  of  2  Vi 
percent  per  capita  growth  ime.  Our  experts 
tell  us  we  will  do  the  same  tHSs  year.  And  in 
the  Central  American  ConDgion  Market, 
growth  is  almost  7  percent. 

A  large  and  swelling  fiood  of  resources  con¬ 
tributes  to  this  progress.  In  4 
United  States  has  contributed  almo^  four 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  grants,  >pans, 
goods,  and  expert  assistance.  The  na^pns 
of  Latin  American  have  channelled  $2:^0 
$24  billion  into  development.  And  mor 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  in- 
trodi^  a  House  resolution  requiring  the 
U.S.  Port  Office  Department  to  provide 
in  full  tJ\e  names  of  its  employees  to 
Members  >of  Congress  upon  written 
request.  \ 

In  addition,.  I  have  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  tne  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  SubcommitcHe  as  f  ollows : 

Congress  of  the  oInited  States, 

HOtrSE  OP^EPHESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  August  17, 1965. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  V 
Chairman,  Government  Irif^mation  and  For- 
eirgn  Operations  Subhommittee,  Bay- 
burn  Office  Building,  Whshington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  EncloseiVyou  will  find 
copies  of  certain  correspondence  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Richard  J.  Murph\  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  concerning  rnV  request 
for  the  names  of  young  people  hireoyby  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  the  Pres^ent’s 
youth  opportunity  campaign.  \ 

You  wUl  note  that  my  request  for  thlsNn- 
formation  is  being  denied  under  Postal  Re^ 
tdatlon  744.444.  According  to  Mr.  Murphy’^ 
letter  of  August  16.  I  am  being  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  I  am  an  “individual.” 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  placed  in  a  strange  position 
if  such  a  precedent  is  established.  It  should 
be  our  duties,  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  make  regular  inquiry  into  the 
opyeration  of  various  governmental  programs. 
If  we  are  to  be  constantly  denied  access  to 
the  most  harmless  of  Information,  I  cannot 
see  how  we  can  possibly  fulfill  our  duty. 

I  am  sending  you  the  copies  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of  use 
to  you  in  your  work  as  chairman  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Subcommittee.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  I  appreciate  the  con¬ 
cern  you  have  already  shown  In  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Aubert  H.  Qute, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  SITUATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Watson],  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  should  hang  his  head  in  shame 
over  the  activities  which  are  now  going 
on  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  other  area^ 
of  the  United  States.  But  thij  era  jof 
lawlessness  will  not  stop  until  the /re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  occurrence  is  assmned 
by  the  rightful  authorities  and  they,  in 
turn,  demonstrate  a  determiniftion  to 
condemn  rather  than  condo^  and  ex¬ 
cuse  such  outrageous  disre^’d  for  law 
and  order.  / 

The  insurrection  they/are  experienc¬ 
ing  in  California  is  th^esponsibility  of 
the  President,  his  At^ney  General,  the 
Federal  courts  an^  such  professional 
trouble  makers  as  Iftartin  King.  I  inten¬ 
tionally  do  not  ^se  his  supposedly  full 
name,  for  I  understand  such  was  not  his 
given  name,  ^t  in  any  event  to  do  so  so 
is  to  desecr^  the  memory  of  that  great 
religious  ^ader,  Martin  Luther.  Ad¬ 
ditional^  a  majority  of  this  Congress 
must  assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 

WMe  local  law  enforcement  officers 
thr^ghout  the  United  States  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  maintain  law  and  order,  we 
^d  King  openly  advocating  defiance  of 


law  and  even  recently  injecting  himself 
into  international  negotiations  by  advo¬ 
cating  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam.  When  told  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  was  against  American  law,  he, 
as  in  the  past,  simply  threw  it  off  with 
the  comment:  “It  is  unfortunate  that 
my  plans  conflict  with  the  law.”  Re¬ 
peatedly  he  has  advocated  the  violation 
of  local  law,  and  he  and  his  cohorts  have 
led  thousands  of  Americans  into  a  life  of 
civil  disobedience.  He  cannot  disavow 
his  responsibility  for  what  is  occurring 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  cannot  teach  and 
lead  young  people  to  disobey  one  law  and 
then  criticize  them  for  disobeying  any 
other  law  regardless  of  how  grave  the 
consequences  may  be.  The  fact  that  the 
punishment  for  or  the  gravity  of  the 
violation  differs  does  not  excuse  the 
violators. 

Without  question.  King  and  his  cohorts 
have  done  irreparable  damage  to  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  destruction  of  our  prestige 
jibroad  and  in  the  breakdown  of  law  en- 
f^cement  at  home.  King  is  the  most 
dar^erous  man  in  the  United  States,  and. 
unl^  he  is  checked  immediately  the 
seeds  M  insurrection  which  are  now  g^!r- 
minating  in  Los  Angeles  will  eruptyinto 
widespre^  revolution.  / 

ObviousiS^  Martin  King  consid^s  him¬ 
self  above  ^d  beyond  the  layf.  He  is 
calling  the  snots  and  for  ob^us  polit¬ 
ical  reasons  t™  Attorney  general  and 
the  President  refuse  to  ^p  him.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what^ing  others  may 

say,  we  still  profess\o  Joe  a  Government 
of  laws  and  not  of  ^nen,  and  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  obediim^  to  law  and  re¬ 
spect  for  our  law  ^forc^ent  officers  be 
restored.  As  long  as  Kin\  gets  what  he 
wants,  the  tid^f  terrorismVill  never  be 
turned  backy'  \ 

Mr.  Speyer,  we  cannot  e^ect  the 
violence  avid  demonstrations  to  ^se  un¬ 
less  posnive  and  firm  punishment  is 
given  t^e  violators  on  the  local  lev^and 
such /measures  receive  the  supporK  of 
th^ administration  and  the  Federal 
CMrts.  \ 

/ Today  the  racial  trouble  maker  has  a 
'virtual  Federal  license  to  violate  local 
laws.  He  knows  that  local  officials  and 
courts  are  powerless  to  punish  him.  He 
knows  that  the  Federal  authorities  will 
free  him  as  quickly  as  the  local  author¬ 
ities  convict  him.  In  fact,  he  knows 
that  in  one  instance  a  Federal  official 
had  the  temerity  to  post  bonds  for  some 
of  the  law  violators  in  my  great  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

This  general  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  is  contributed  to  by  the  President 
when  he  stands  before  this  Congress  and 
the  American  peopie  and  personaiiy  re¬ 
peats  the  chant  of  the  troubiemaker,  “We 
shall  overcome.”  He  will  be  powerless 
to  control  the  mobs  so  long  as  respect 
is  shown  King  and  other  advocates  of 
disorder  and  the  President  himself  takes 
the  position,  as  he  has  done,  that  demon¬ 
strations  and  sit-ins  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  American  Republic. 

Then,  too,  a  majority  of  this  Congress, 
in  the  passage  of  so  many  far-reaching 
and  unconstitutional  civil  rights  meas¬ 
ures,  has  given  comfort  and  encourage- 


rnent  to  the  lawless.  I  stated  on  the  / 
floor  of  this  House  when  we  were  dev' 
bating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  th«ft 
the  passage  of  that  measure  would  ^ot 
solve  any  of  our  problems  but  would,  in 
fact,  create  more  frustration  ami  en¬ 
courage  the  lawless.  You  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  by  the  passage  of  a  Idw.  You 
do  not  bring  about  better  ^derstand- 
ing  and  mutuai  respect  aniong  our  citi¬ 
zenry  by  the  passage  of  ,a  law.  Racial 
problems  vary  from  State  to  State  and 
county  to  county  and^  will  be  solved,  as 
indeed  they  were  h«ing  solved  before 
Federal  interventi^',  on  a  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wg  cannot  sit  by  quietly 
while  32  perso^  black  and  white,  are 
killed,  600  wou^ed  and  over  3,000  jailed 
with  over  $175  million  worth  of  private 
property  l^ned  or  destroyed.  Martin 
King  wii^ot  be  able  to  stop  this  insur¬ 
rection  for,  although  he  was  a  recipient 
of  the/Nobel  Peace  Prize,  he  has  indeed 
inspi/ed  lawlessness  and  has  brought 
ab^t  more  unrest  and  violence  in  the 
■^ited  States  than  any  other  man  in 
/!ne  history  of  our  country.  Neither  can 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  deal  effectively  with  this  grave 
probiem  until  their  attitude  and  that  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  changed  from  re¬ 
spect  for  to  rejection  of  the  leaders  of 
violence. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  stop  coddling 
and  encouraging  the  troublemaker.  It  is 
imperative  that  our  Federal  authorities 
give  full  support  to  our  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  for  lawlessness  even  in  the 
name  of  social  justice  is  still  lawlessness. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  ■  commend  the 
officer  who  is  trying  to  do  his  duty  rather 
than  condemning  him  and  commending 
the  violator.  Unfortunately  today  a 
person  who  Is  injured  or  killed  as  a 
troublemaker  is  made  a  martyr,  with 
personal  attention  from  the  President, 
while  the  local  law  enforcement  officer 
who  is  guilty  of  no  offense  other  than 
trying  to  perform  his  duty  is  criticized 
and  subjected  to  public  scorn.  Indeed, 
the  officer  is  made  a  heel  while  the 
offender  is  made  a  hero.  It  is  high  time 
ythat  the  rights  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
^rity  of  our  citizens  are  considered  and 
tnat  strong  measures  are  taken  to  con- 
troIVthe  lawless.  Unless  this  is  done  and 
done'tomediately,  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
will  coirtinue  to  germinate  and  wUl  ulti¬ 
mately  ^rst  into  revolution. 

While  Ddo  not  contend  that  all  of  the 
civil  rights^gitators  and  troublemakers 
are  Communists  or  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizers,  we  oannot  escape  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  what^  going  on  in  California 
and  other  parts  ^  this  great  Nation  is 
playing  into  the  h^ds  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  There  must  be 
a  reversal  of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
national  press  and  the  leadership  of  this 
country  before  this  rioting  and  mob  rule 
will  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  cater  to  every 
whim  and  caprice  of  the  civil  rights  agi¬ 
tator,  as  has  been  done  in  recent  years, 
without  destroying  this  country.  King 
and  his  cohorts  have  an  insatiable  desh^ 
for  power  and  they  will  not  stop  untn^ 
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they  ctotrol  every  aspect  of  our  national 
life.  Gh(i  forbid  that  we  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  destruction  of  America. 

\ - 

A  STEP  FORWARD  AT  THE  UNITED 

Rations 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  me  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Californni  [Mr.  Cohelan],  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mrv.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  along  with  t^e  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss], 
I  urged  that  the  United  S^tes  take  a 
new  look  at  its  position  regarding  article 
19  of  the  United  Nations’  Ch^ter. 

It  was  quite  clear  then,  as  it  been 
for  some  time,  that  the  American,  effort 
to  make  the  Soviet  Union  and  oth^  na¬ 
tions  pay  their  share  of  the  U.N.’s  Congo 
and  Middle  East  operations,  or  lose  tlmr 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly,  has  par^ 
lyzed  the  Assembly  but  failed  to  make' 
the  delinquent  parties  pay  up.  As  the 
Washington  Post  correctly  stated  in  an 
editorial  yesterday: 

Though  legally  and  morally  right,  the 
United  States  has  gotten  nowhere. 

It  has  been  equally  clear  for  some  time 
now  that  at  this  state  of  international 
relations  no  world  power  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  peacekeeping  opera¬ 
tions  of  which  it  disapproves;  any  effort 
to  force  the  issue,  to  insist  on  the  proper 
provisions  of  article  19,  could  only  serve 
to  destroy  the  United  Nations. 

The  problem  of  the  U.N.’s  $108  million 
deficit  remains,  and  it  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  But  it  can  be  resolved  through 
voluntary  contributions.  Several  coun¬ 
tries  have  already  followed  this  route 
and  others  have  indicated  they  will  do  so. 

The  problem  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations  remains  as  well.  But  here 
again  it  can  be  resolved  by  voluntary 
United  Nations’  peacekeeping  forces  with 
participation  restricted  to  those  willing 
to  share  in  its  costs.  In  this  respect  it  is 
worth  rememberng  that  several  of  the 
U.N.’s  peacekeeping  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  effort  on  Cyprus,  have 
been  conducted  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  primary  objective  iiu 
regard  to  the  United  Nations  should  not 
be  merely  to  keep  it  alive  but  /to 
strengthen  it  and  to  enable  it  to  Aeal 
with  the  very  difficult  and  dai^rous 
problems  of  today  and  tomorro^  One 
such  step  would  be  to  deal  witlyoie  over¬ 
all  problem  of  U.N.  financing /tn  put  the 
U.N.  on  a  firmer  financial  ^ting  where 
it  would  not  find  itself  ^ntinually  in 
such  a  dependent  state./ 

Another  step  woul^  be  to  create  a 
permanent  standby  ^peacekeeping  force 
made  up  of  repres^tatives  of  many  na¬ 
tions  so  that  th^reluctance  of  one  or 
several  countri^ to  participate  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  oiyplace  would  not  preclude 
quick  and  e^ctive  action. 

A  third  jnep  is  the  one  taken  by  Am- 
bassador^oldbei’g  yesterday  at  the  33- 
nation  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Oper¬ 
ations/  It  was  not,  I  am  sure,  a  pleasant 
stepyfor  the  Ambassador  to  take.  We 
ha^  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  World 
Qemrt  on  our  side.  But  it  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  step  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  sur¬ 


vive  its  present  crisis  and  if  it  is  to  move 
forward  to  fulfill  man’s  hopes  for  world 
stability  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial 
from  yesterday’s  Washington  Post,  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  which  speaks 
further  and  pointedly  to  this  issue: 

Pride  Swallowing  at  U.N. 

In  this  imperfect  life,  no  matter  how  right 
you  are  you  may  not  be  given  deserved  sup¬ 
port.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  United  States’ 
valiant  fight  to  have  article  XIX  enforced  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Article  XIX  of  the  U.N.  Charter  provides 
that  nations  more  than  2  years  delinquent  in 
their  dues  lose  their  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly.  The  World  Court,  in  an  advisory 
opinion,  has  ruled  that  article  XIX  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  such  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations 
as  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  Eastern  European 
Communists,  Prance  and  a  number  of  other 
nations  who  disapprove  of  the  U.N.  Congo 
or  Middle  East  peacekeeping  operations,  or 
both,  have  refused  to  pay  their  assesments 
and  now  are  more  than  2  years  behind  in 
Stheir  bills.  The  United  States,  both  as  a 
n^atter  of  principle  and  out  of  annoyance  at 
hOTing  to  perpetually  make  up  the  deficit 
of  ^  ever-broke  U.N.,  has  insisted  on  the 
enfo^ment  of  article  XIX  against  thesy 
delinqtients.  / 

Thou»  legally  and  morally  right,  Jaie 
United  Spates  has  gotten  nowhere.  /The 
majority  <^U.N.  members  have  refu/d  to 
have  a  shoT^own  denying  the  Sovie*  Union 
its  vote,  becauM  it  might  force  a  S<met  walk¬ 
out  from  the  DLN.  altogether.  Rather  than 
face  up  to  the  »Bue,  the  Gene/l  Assembly 
last  February  decided  to  adjourn  its  session — 
and  reassemble,  with  a  solut/n  worked  out, 
this  September  1.  \  / 

Today,  a  committee\rf ^  nations  charged 
with  finding  a  solutioiyreconvenes  in  New 
York.  U.S.  Ambassad/ ^  the  U.N.,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  will  be  maJ^g  hfe  maiden  appear¬ 
ance  and  so  far  is  tj/e  only  shaker  inscribed. 

As  distasteful  ^  it  may  be,  the  United 
States  now  is  f^ed  with  the  alternative  of 
either  sticking/by  its  position-Arlght  as  it 
may  be — or  ga/ng  in  and  permittlnk  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assem/y  to  vote — dellnquent^as  well 
as  dues  j^ers — and  get  about  its  m^siness. 

Such  /  U.S.  capitulation  will  be  ^  ex¬ 
pedient,  nothing  more.  It  will  not  solv^he 
essen/al  problem  of  how  the  United  Nations 
is  t/ finance  peacekeeping  operations  in  ttte 
fidiure.  It  will  open  the  door  to  what  som^ 
tnators  now  are  urging,  punitive  U.S.  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  future  in  which  this  coimtry  will 
have  its  turn  at  holding  back  payments. 

It  will,  in  a  very  real  sense,  mean  conced¬ 
ing  to  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  et  al.,  that 
the  veto-less  General  Assembly,  which  voted 
the  funds  for  the  Congo  and  Middle  East 
peacekeeping  operations,  is  not  the  proper 
place;  that  such  votes  must  take  place  in  the 
Security  Council  where  the  great  powers  can 
veto  them. 

One  alternative,  advanced  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  would  have  future  peace¬ 
keeping  funds  come  from  the  almost-un- 
tapped  special  reserve  fund  of  the  World 
Bank.  This  fund,  which  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  $150  million  a  year  and  now  totals 
some  $1  billion,  represents  free  world  money 
with  no  Communist  contributions.  But  the 
free  world,  which  is  footing  the  peacekeeping 
bills  now  anyway  at  least  would  be  granted 
a  way  of  financing  future  Congo-type  opera¬ 
tions  free  of  a  Security  Council  veto. 

Voluntary  contributions  from  the  U.N. 
membership  itself  would,  of  cotuse,  be  an¬ 
other  alternative. 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  time  unfortu¬ 
nately  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  its  fight  to  get  article  XIX 
enforced  has  made  no  progress.  This  news¬ 
paper.  wlilch  has  fought  for  the  article  XIX 
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principle  in  the  past,  and  still  acknowledges 
it  to  be  the  correct  legal  solution,  is  pery 
suaded  that  this  country  must  give  way  in 
order  to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  reside 
whatever  business  it  now  is  capable  o^per- 
forming. / 


THE  FARM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farm  bill  now  before  us  gives  all  of  us 
the  feeling  that  “we  have  been  here  be¬ 
fore’’;  that  we  have  wrestled  for  many 
years  with  a  situation  only  made  worse 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  our  own  willingness  to  go  along — 
at  times — with  Agriculture  Department 
officials  who  obviously  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  rejected  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  schemes  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department — as  we  did  in 
1961 — but  any  member  who  sits  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  compelled, 
by  mere  force  of  figures,  to  conclude  that 
we  have  helped  create  an  inexcusable 
situation. 

Last  year,  we  moved  a  fann  bill  that 
was  much  like  the  one  we  are  acting 
upon  now.  The  1964  bill  was  bad,  but  it 
was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  this  one. 

Last  year,  we  received  all  sorts  of  idle 
promises — cotton  prices  to  consumers 
would  be  lowered.  Government  costs 
would  be  lowered,  flour  prices  would  not 
go  up — and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Now,  here  we  are  a  bare  16  months 
later  and  we  find  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  spent  $3  billion  in  1  year 
on  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and 
that  within  this  very  month,  the  same 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
dicted  this  Nation  will  harvest  the  all- 
time  record  high  crop  of  feed  grains,  and 
that  cotton  and  wheat  production  will  be 
at  near-peak  points. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  all  this,  but  we 
should  let  it  sink  in — $3  billion  in  1  year 
spent  for  programs  that  we  were  told 
would  help  to  bring  things  into  balance. 
And  yet,  $3  billion  later,  we  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  production,  our  cotton  exports  are 
down  to  a  miserable  point,  cotton  sur¬ 
pluses  are  extremely  high,  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  is  high,  and  feed  grains  are  set¬ 
ting  a  new  record. 

I  say  again,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  know  what  it  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  about  time  we  on  this  floor 
told  the  Department  just  that  in  plain, 
unvarnished  words  by  defeating  this 
legislation. 

Some  of  you  will  think — as  I  speak — 
that  I  speak  strictly  from  the  urban 
point  of  view.  I  acknowledge  fully  that 
my  chief  interests  lie  in  urban  groups, 
but  I  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  all 
Americans.  In  that  connection  I  was 
most  gratified  to  see  that  only  last  Fri¬ 
day  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  P.  Anderson — himself  a  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture — expressed  many 
of  the  same  opinions  I  long  have  held  in 
farm  matters.  It  is.  Indeed,  most  helpful 
to  find  Senator  Anderson — an  acknowl¬ 
edged  expert  in  the  field  of  agriculture — 
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taking  essentially  the  same  point  of  view 
that  I  have  espoused  over  these  many 
years  of  one  farm  bill  after  another. 

I,  for  one,  would  be  most  interested  in 
any  thoughtful  response  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  made  to  the 
words  of  Senator  Anderson,  but  I  think 
we  all  know  that  reply  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming.  We  can  expect,  however,  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  “pie  in  the  sky.”  We  can  ex¬ 
pect,  too,  I  am  sure,  some  sort  of  idle 
estimate  of  all  the  horrors  which  would 
have  been  if  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  not  all  wise.  Heaven  help  us. 

Just  a  year  ago  this  month,  I  stood  on 
this  floor  and  predicted  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  be  back  this 
year  to  “nick  the  consumers” — as  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  put  it  then. 

I  had  hoped  I  would  be  wrong,  but  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — by 
sponsoring  this  legislation  today — only 
has  proven  me  right. 

I  And  the  wheat  sections  of  this  bill 
wholly  repugnant,  and  I  know  many 
other  Members  feel  the  same  way.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  all  the  maneuvering 
that  has  been  going  on  to  try  to  make 
this  bad  bill  palatable,  but  I  am  opposed 
to  it  no  matter  how  our  people  are  taxed 
to  pay  for  it — whether  by  a  bread  tax  or 
by  a  general  tax. 

Let  us  look  at  the  background  of  this 
wheat  certificate  idea. 

Back  in  May  of  1963,  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  said  very  loudly  in  a 
referendum  that  they  did  not  want  a 
certificate  plan  for  wheat. 

But,  16  months  ago,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  came  up  with  a  bread 
tax — a  regressive  tax — ^upon  consumers 
of  75  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  proposal 
passed  this  Chamber  by  a  narrow  vote. 
As  a  result  of  that  vote,  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation  have  spent  $375  million  in 
bread  taxes — and  by  bread  I  mean  all 
those  other  foods  of  which  wheat  is  an 
essential  part— pastries,  macaroni,  cake, 
and  flour  itself. 

Not  satisfied  with  that,  the  same 
Department  then  returned  this  year  and 
proposed  a  still  larger  bread  tax  of  $1.25 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat.  That  would  shoot 
up  food  prices  all  the  more.  This  would 
cost  consumers  $625  million  a  year. 
Just  think  of  it — $625  million  a  year,  and 
yet  we  are  told  this  is  not  a  big  item. 

Early  this  week,  the  opposition  to  that 
second  bread  tax  reached  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  managers  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion — and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — created  a  scheme  to  try  to  get 
out  from  under. 

They  proposed,  in  a  makeshift  ar¬ 
rangement,  to  charge  that  extra  50  cents 
of  the  bread  tax  to  the  Treasury — that  is 
$250  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care  what  they 
call  this  tax,  or  how  they  shield  it.  A 
tax  of  $250  million  is  just  that — whether 
by  bread  tax  or  general  tax. 

But,  the  planners  of  early  this  week 
still  left  in  this  bill  that  earlier  bread 
tax  of  75  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  still  a 
direct  charge  upon  consumers  of  $375 
million. 

Now — I  have  an  important  question; 
How  can  the  backers  of  this  legislation 
be  for  a  partial  bread  tax? 

Is  the  principle  sound,  or  is  it  not? 


How  can  they  be  for  75  cents  in  bread 
tax  and  50  cents  in  direct  tax?  Which 
is  correct? 

My  own  answer  is  simple — neither  is 
correct. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  speak  not  only 
from  the  urban  point  of  view,  but  from 
a  national  E>osition.  I  believe  the  wheat 
growers  when  they  said  in  1963  that  they 
do  not  want  a  certificate  plan  for  wheat. 

But,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  never  is  dissuaded  apparently. 

I  ask;  Who  does  want  this  legislation? 
Why?  Farmers  do  not  want  it,  con¬ 
sumers  do  not  want  it.  Who  is  left? 
That  is  a  rhetorical  question  which  only 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  fooUsh  enough  to  try  to  answer. 

Now  as  to  cotton.  You  all  remember 
the  tall  stories  of  a  year  ago — cotton 
textiles  would  be  cheaper,  the  cotton 
industry  would  be  healthier.  It  all 
sounded  too  good.  Many  of  us  did  not 
believe  it.  Would  that  still  more  of  us 
had  not  believed  it  because  it  never 
happened. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  Total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  cotton  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  fell  below  expectations  by  700,000 
bales — that  is  500  pounds  to  a  bale — and 
below  actual  disappearance  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  by  1  million  bales.  The 
carryover  of  cotton,  now  estimated  at 
14.2  million  bales,  is  an  increase  of  2.1 
million  bales  over  a  year  earlier.  The 
present  stocks  are  only  200,000  bales 
under  the  all-time  high  record  surplus  of 
1956. 

We  were  told  that  last  year’s  bill  was 
an  attempt  to  put  into  effect  a  one- 
price  system  for  cotton.  I  agree  whole¬ 
heartedly  that  we  badly  need  a  one- 
price  system  for  cotton,  but  the  remedy 
is  not  to  pay  out  millions  of  dollars  in 
double  subsidies.  The  remedy  is  to  lower 
the  farm  price  support  to  the  end  that 
our  own  textile  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  buy  cotton  at  more  nearly  the 
price  at  which  foreign  mills  can  buy  it. 

During  this  current  year,  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  out  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
subsidies  to  textile  mills.  Now,  today’s 
bill  would  transfer  that  subsidy  to  cotton 
producers,  who  also  do  not  want  it. 

I  am  against  the  principle  of  a  double 
subsidy — for  cotton  or  for  anything  else. 

I  am  for  the  consumer  in  this  area,  too. 
You  will  remember  those  grandiose 
promises  of  16  months  ago — how  cotton 
textiles  would  be  cheaper.  Well,  cotton 
textile  cloth  is  not  cheaper,  even  after 
we  have  spent  a  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  cotton  program  in  1  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  farm  bill  touches 
many  other  areas — all  having  to  do  with 
food  and  fiber. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  small  town  in 
which  much  fruit  is  grown,  I  am  forced 
to  wonder  why  we  have  not  spent  billions 
to  support  the  fruitgrowers.  I  am  not 
advocating  that  expenditure  of  money, 
simply  wondering. 

But,  I  can  tell  you  this.  The  fruit¬ 
growers  of  my  little  town  are  doing  very 
well,  thank  you,  without  Government 
subsidies.  If  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultm’e  ever  proposes  subsidies  for 
fruitgrowers — and  I  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  almost  anything  from  that  Depart¬ 
ment — I  can  tell  you  that  I  will  strenu¬ 


ously  oppose  that,  too,  because  I  would 
not  want  to  be  guilty  of  handicapping  my 
fruitgrower  friends  with  a  Government 
subsidy. 


\  LAWRENCE  F.  O’BRIEN 

\  (Mr.  KING  of  California  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Roosevelt)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  irrclude  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
RobOTt  E.  Thompson,  appearing  in  the 
Los  imgeles  Times  on  Sunday,  August  15, 
1965,  \ concerning  the  much  esteemed 
Presidential  aid,  Lawrence  F.  O’Brien; 
Top  K^nedt,  Johnson  Aid  Due  To  Step 
DownV— Presidential  Assistant  Lawrence 
O’BrieW  May  Run  for  Senate  From  Mas- 
sachuAtts 

IBy  Robert  E.  Thompson) 
■VVashinoton. — As  Congress  strides  toward 
adjournment,  the  door  appears  to  be  closing 
on  the  reinarkable  White  House  tenure  of 
Lawrence  P\  O’Brien,  last  of  John  P.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  pre-1960  associates  to  remain  in  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnaon’s  intimate  service. 

After  nearly  5  years,  O’Brien  is  expected  to 
step  down  this  autumn  as  special  Presi¬ 
dential  assistant  in  charge  of  congressional 
liaison.  \ 

He  may  entM  private  business  or,  more 
likely,  he  may  Wek  his  own  political  for¬ 
tunes  in  Massaohusetts,  taking  aim  at  the 
Senate  seat  novAheld  by  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 
leaves  good  record 

But  whatever  hla  future  route,  O’Brien  will 
leave  behind  a  recerd  of  unprecedented  ac¬ 
complishment  in  hik  maneuvers  between  the 
executive  and  legi^ative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  \ 

Working  first  withmir.  Kennedy  and  then 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  since  1961  been 
able  to  win  congressional  approval  for  al¬ 
most  every  major  legislative  objective  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  theVGreat  ^clety. 

He  also  transformed  the  makeshift  White 
House  congressional  relations  operation  of 
the  past  into  a  viable,!  permanent  agency 
within  the  executive  arm\ 

The  task  has  been  a  oifiScult  one.  The 
pressures  have  been  brutaL 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  lived,\o’Brien  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  Congresses  in  Which  numerical 
Democratic  control  was  highly  deceptive.  He 
constantly  faced  the  turmoil \of  winning  leg¬ 
islative  victories  against  a  powerful  coalition 
of  Southern  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Sometimes  he  lost.  \ 

HOLDS  tough  job 

With  Mr.  Johnson,  he  has  been  charged 
with  conducting  the  congressional  opera¬ 
tions  for  a  President  who  probably  knows 
more  about  the  inner  workings  of  Congress 
than  any  other  living  man.  \ 

But.  in  the  past  year,  there  lias  been  a 
new  and  more  personally  vexing  piessure  on 
O’Brien.  \ 

For  his  loyalty  to  Mr.  Johnson  bas  been 
interpreted  by  some  of  his  close  alteoclates 
of  the  New  Frontier  as  disloyalty  \  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  \ 

While  he  has  worked  arduously  to  ^hieve 
legislative  goals  which  were  handed  \down 
to  Mr.  Johnson  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  OTBrlen 
has  been  the  target  of  bitter  Innuendo  trom 
individuals  who  once  were  his  closest  frlmds. 
But  he  has  withstood  the  ordeal  in  soldierly 
fashion.  \ 

JOHNSON  GRATEFUL  \ 

No  man  was  more  dedicated  to  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  or  more  bereaved  by  his  assassination. 
Yet  no  man  who  was  deeply  involved  in  Ma. 
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iS^nnedy’s  public  life  has  done  more  to  as¬ 
sist  the  late  President’s  personally  chosen 
successor. 

Mr.  SJohnson  is  cognizant  of  the  torment 
heapedNipon  O’Brien  by  old  friends  and 
allies.  iNalso  is  appreciative  of  the  services 
performed\pr  him  by  O’Brien. 

When  he  ^ned  the  medicare  law  in  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Mo^^n  July  30  the  President  pub¬ 
licly  descrlbeffv  O’Brien  as  “the  White 
House’s  best  legi^ator.” 

When  he  affixea\his  name  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  2  weeks^go,  Mr.  Johnson  sum¬ 
moned  O’Brien  to  hisNide  and  threw  an  arm 
about  him  to  demonswate  his  appreciation. 

These  were  not  idle \gestures.  For  Mr. 
Johnson  knows,  as  do  fioost  Members  of 
Congress,  that  O’Brien  is  c^sest  thing  to  a 
political  genius  that  the  Del^cratic  Party 
has  discovered  since  James  A.  parley. 

He  was  the  architect  of  the  Wganization 
which  helped  Mr.  Kennedy  deil^at  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  the  1952  Massachusetts  Sen¬ 
ate  race,  to  win  an  amazing  reelect^n  vic¬ 
tory  in  1958,  to  capture  the  Dem^ratic 
presidential  nomination  in  1960  and  tos^e- 
feat  Richard  M.  Nixon  in  the  election  of  that 
year.  \ 

’The  handbook  of  Democratic  organlzatioir 
which  O’Brien  wrote  a  few  years  ago  has 
become  the  campaign  bible  for  both  parties. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  admitted  to  O’Brien 
last  year  that  he  borrowed  heavily  from  the 
handbook  in  charting  his  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination. 

’The  fact  that  Goldwater  could  enjoy  a 
friendly  chat  with  O’Brien  amid  the  heat 
of  an  acrid  campaign  was  not  unusual.  For 
while  O’Brien  has  been  shrewd  and  tough 
in  combat,  one  of  the  marks  of  his  White 
House  service  has  been  that  he  has  made 
few  enemies. 

A  gregarious,  articulate  Irishman,  O’Brien 
enjoys  friendships  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  Congress.  It  would  be  difficult,  even  after 
5  years,  to  find  a  single  legislator  who  bears 
personal  animosity  toward  the  director  of 
the  White  House  liaison  operation. 

HE  OFTEN  WINS 

Yet  O’Brien  has  defeated  some  powerful 
men  on  some  vital  issues,  beginning  with 
his  successful  move  in  January  1961,  to  en¬ 
large  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  thus 
dilute  the  authority  of  its  conservative  chair¬ 
man,  Representative  Howard  Smith,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Virginia. 

Even  those  who  disagree  sharply  with  the 
Ideology  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminisy' 
trations  agree  that  O’Brien  has  helped  pyre 
together  a  monumental  record  of  legislaiwe 
accomplishment.  / 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  course,  has  exertM  tre¬ 
mendous  personal  persuasion  on  Congress, 
sparing  no  effort  to  win  passage  o#’nis  pro¬ 
gram.  But  he  has  counted  lieavily  on 
O’Brien.  / 

During  O’Brien’s  years  at  th^White  House, 
Congress  has  established  the  Jreace  Corps  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress./It  also  has  ap¬ 
proved  such  far-reachii^  measures  as  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  the  $1.25  an  hour 
minimum  wage,  the  laternational  ’Trade  Ex¬ 
pansion  Act,  the  $ll/T)illion  income  tax  cut, 
the  $4  billion  slashr  in  excise  taxes,  the  first 
Federal  program yM  aid  to  education,  medi¬ 
care,  the  war  poverty,  aid  to  Appalachia, 
the  Civil  Rigiyfs  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  ActyK  1965,  and  expansion  of  the 
housing,  iesalinatlon,  natural  resources, 
health,  ayra  mass  transportation  programs. 

Withyahis  record  behind  him  O’Brien  is 
considfring  returning  to  his  native  State  to 
see^rehe  Democratic  Senate  nomination  and 
th^  rim  against  Senator  Saltonstall. 

At  he  pursues  this  course,  O’Brien  could  be 
for  the  toughest  battle  he  has  faced. 


A  BILL  TO  REHABILITATE  THE  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTION  SYSTEM  OF  THE  RED 

BLUFF  PROJECT  AT  TEXAS 

(Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt)  was  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  personal  satisfaction  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  undertake  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Red  Bluff  project  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas.  This  work  is 
urgently  needed  to  restore  vitality  to  a 
sizable  area  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Congress  has  enacted  compre¬ 
hensive  legislation  in  recent  years  de¬ 
signed  to  inject  new  life  into  Appalachia 
and  other  economically  depressed  areas 
of  our  affluent  Nation.  With  the  passage 
of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing,  Congress  would  be 
making  another  solid  contribution  to  our 
^national  goal  of  a  balanced  economy  with 
^ual  opportunity  for  all.  / 

NThe  Red  Bluff  area  includes  port^s 
of  ^ur  counties  situated  in  the  b6;os 
RiversBasin.  These  counties  are  Reeves, 
Lovin^Pecos,  and  Ward,  and  aji  are  in 
great  nehd  of  the  area  developimmt  assis¬ 
tance  contemplated  by  I’eha^itation  of 
the  water  sHpply  system  in  the  Red  Bluff 
area.  \  / 

The  known  i^e  of  wat^ from  the  Pecos 
River  for  irriga!^on  darees  back  to  1877. 
Those  who  saw  flais/mrea  40  years  ago 
recall  that  it  was  ^veritable  garden  in 
the  midst  of  a  v^t^sert.  Today,  one 
can  only  say  tl^  it  iN:apidly  returning 
to  the  desert  h^ause  theywater  available 
for  irrigation  has  been^nsuitable  in 
quality  avra  grossly  inMequate  in 
quantity y/The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan  fy  rehabilitation  whiclkthis  bill 
woulcDauthorize  would  greatly  alleviate 
the  yntuation.  Unfortunately  it  \s  not 
posmble  to  remove  these  problem^  en¬ 
tity,  but  new  hope  can  be  given  to  >he 
people  who  reside  in  these  counti^ 
Once  again  this  garden  in  the  west  ors 
Texas  can  be  made  to  bloom. 

In  5  of  the  last  10  years  fewer  than 
5,000  acres  have  been  irrigated  under  the 
Red  Bluff  project,  and  even  these  have 
had  an  inadequate  supply.  In  2  of  the 
other  5  years  fewer  than  20,000  acres 
were  irrigated,  and  the  maximum  acre¬ 
age  in  any  of  these  years  was  29,800. 

Of  the  water  available  in  Red  Bluff 
Reservoir  today  an  average  of  only  45 
percent  reaches  the  land  for  irrigation 
because  of  seepage  losses  and  trani^ira- 
tion  by  phreatophytes  such  as  salt 
cedars.  The  Bureau  plan  of  rehabilta- 
tion  contemplates  a  concrete-lined  canal 
to  replace  the  present  day  use  of  the  bed 
of  the  Pecos  River  below  Mentone.  As  a 
result  of  this  canal,  engineers  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Reclamation  estimate  that  75 
percent  of  the  available  water  would  be 
delivered  to  the  farms.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  rehabilitation  plan  would  in¬ 
crease  farm  deliveries  of  irrigation  water 
by  67  percent,  or  26,700  acre-feet  annu¬ 
ally. 


With  rehabilitation  the  Red  Bluff  prg/(- 
ect  would  provide  a  dependable  w^r 
supply  for  22,000  acres  and  an  intg?mit- 
tent  supply  for  an  additional  yd3,000 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that  the/quality 
of  the  water  would  be  impro^d  by  10 
percent  under  this  plan.  / 

The  fine  people  who  liv^n  this  area 
realize  that  good  management  of  their 
water  resources  will  be  necessary  if  their 
garden  spot  is  to  be  su^essfully  restored. 
Consequently,  they  ajK  prepared  to  agree 
that  their  water  si^ly  will  be  used  only 
on  free-draining/Soils  capable  of  sus¬ 
tained  irrigation;  They  are  prepared  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  and  provi¬ 
sion  is  mad^or  it  in  the  bill  introduced 
today.  / 

The  pajlple  in  the  Red  Bluff  area  also 
recogni^  that  the  benefits  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  ^ould  be  spread  widely  over  the 
are^  As  noted  in  the  Bureau  report  the 
a^age  to  be  supplied  will  be  appor- 
^ned  among  the  seven  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts  now  existing  under  Red  Bluff  Dam. 
The  bill  provides  that  no  individual  land 
owner  shall  receive  more  water  than  that 
reasonably  necessary  to  irrigate  160 
acres  of  free-draining  lands  capable  of 
sustained  irrigation.  This  provision  is 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  land  limita¬ 
tion  provisions  of  reclamation  law. 

The  people  in  the  area  will  rehabilitate 
the  laterals  at  their  own  expense.  In 
addition  they  are  willing  to  have  their 
repayment  capacity  reviewed  every  5 
years  so  that  they  will  repay  all  that  they 
can  of  the  Federal  investment. 

In  conclusion  this  bill  will  rescue  the 
people  of  this  fine  area  in  west  Texas 
from  economic  desolation.  No  legislation 
could  have  a  more  worthy  and  urgent 
objective. 


THE  1965  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

(Mr.  FLOOD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

>^r.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tioitelly  as  well  as  domestically,  the  1965 
CaptWe  Nations  Week  observance 
achiev^  the  greatest  success  on  record. 
Since  its  inception  in  July  1959,  and 
under  thS  guidance  of  the  National 
Captive  NaWons  Committee  here  in  our 
Nation’s  Capitol,  the  week  has  progres¬ 
sively  grown  ai^d  attracted  the  thoughts 
and  energies  oK  broad  sections  of  our 
society.  As  the\xamples  attached  to 
my  remarks  will  sh^,  the  week’s  observ¬ 
ance  has  made  an  inmact  on  a  number 
of  foreign  countries.  \ 

This  steady  growth  o^nterest  in  and 
dedication  to  the  freedomtef  the  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,'^e  U.S.S.R., 
Asia,  and  in  Cuba  intensifies ^e  need  for 
a  Special  House  Committee  onythe  Cap¬ 
tive  Nations.  It  provides  a  brohtd  basis 
for  the  appeal  of  such  a  committH.  and 
indicates  the  enormous  amount  of  wmrk 
that  has  yet  to  be  done  in  enlightenr^ 
free  world  opinion  as  to  the  breadth  aim 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Hoi^  debated  farm  bill.  House  received  conference  rep^^s  on  Foreign 

Aid  authorization  bill.  State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary  appropriaticX^bill .  Senate 
debated  bill/^  expand  poverty  program.  Sen.  Moss  introduced  and  diseased  sugar 
bill. 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill.  pp.  20139-88, 
20219-20 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Poage  to  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  which  he 
stated  would  allow  reapportioned  cotton  acres  to  cross  county  lines;  limit 
the  right  of  open-ended  production  to  those  who  are  presently  growing  cotton 
and  who  have  an  allotment;  provide  that  all  cotton  farm  under  one  ownership 
must  have  the  same  status  with  regard  to  receipt  of  payments;  and  provide 
that  payments  on  farms  receiving  reallocated  acres  shall  be  based  on  the 
domestic  allotment  as  all  payments  are  based,  pp.  20175-88 


Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  O'Brien,  89  to  105,  which  he  stated  would  make  clear  that  a  bona 
fide  farmer,  engaged  in  selling  milk  at  retail  in  his  State,  or  within 
a  Federal  milk  marketing  area,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  his  farm,  shall  notj 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937. f 

pp.  20142-54  1 

By  Rep.  Findley,  to  provide  that  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not] 
be  lower  that  75  percent  of  parity  (rather  than  77  percent  as  provided 

in  the  bill.  pp.  20154-9  . 

By  Rep,  Quie,  35  to  76,  which  he  stated  would  provide  that  "the  100  percentj 
of  support  for  payment  in  kind  for  feed  grains  would  remain  for  that 
marketing  year."  pp.  20164-6 

By.  Rep.  Findley,  28  to  78,  to  provide  that  feed  grain  certificates  . 

redeemed  by  CCC  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  105  percent  of  the  current 
support  price  (rather  than  current  support  price),  p.  20166 

By  Rep.  .Findley,  52  to  66,  to  reduce  the  period  of^'authority  for  the  feed 
grains  program  from  4  years  to  2  years,  pp.  20166-7 

By  Rep.  Michel,  43  to  79,  to  provide  that  total  diversion  and  price  suppo^ 
payments  on  feed  grain  acreage  to  any  producer  shall  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  acreage  diverted  by  such  pro¬ 
ducer.  p.  20167 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  strike  out  of  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  the  provision 
for  sale  and  lease  of  allotments.  PP.  20170-5 


—  o  c*  A.  gits*  /.ccio^  \J  X.  cix  ^  •  Kir*  ^  _ _ ^  _ 

Rep. Divine  inserted  a  speech  by  Ronald  Reagan  discussing  various  subjects, 

including  criticism  of  the  farm  program,  pp.  20197-200 


FOREMN  aid.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7750,  the  foreign 
auth^x^^ation  bill  (H.  Rept.  811) (pp.  20132-9).  As  reported  the  billexfends 
the  for^i^  aid  program  for  one  year  and  limits  the  aggregate  appropriation 
author!  zaS^  to  $3,360,000,000.  Also,  it  prohibits  the  sale  of^rplus 
agricultural  pXQducts  under  Public  Law  480  to  the  United  Arabpf^ublic  unless 

lines  that  such  sale  is  essential  to  the/liational  Interest, 
ided  the  extent  to  which  American  bu^^ness  has  become 


.e,  "Foreign  Aid  Wins 


the  President  de 
Rep.  Ottinger  co 

involved  in  the  foreighsaid  program  and  inserted  an  a 
Business  Favor."  p.  2021 

Rep.  Schmidhauser  inserte^'^an  article,  "Wrapp^ri^  Up  United  States  Aid  to 
China,"  reviewing  and  commendin^s®conomic  aspi^ance  to  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan,  including  assistance  unde.r  Publax  Law  480.  pp.  20221-3 


tl 


3. 


STATE-JUSTICE-COMMERCE-JUDICIARl  APE^RfAQ^ION  BILL.  Received  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  8639  ^H<Rept.  8S^(pp.  20131-2).  This  bill 
includes  items  for  contribution's  to  internation^  organizations  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  J^lie  Federal  highway  p^&gram,  including  forest 
highways. 


4.  HOUSING.  Conferees  w^e  appointed  on  H.  R.  6927,  to  provi 
ment  of  a  Depart^i^t  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (p. 
conferees  hayn^ot  yet  been  appointed. 


for  the  establish- 
20')>a2) .  Senate 


5.  LABOR  ST^NfiARDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Education  and  Lat 

Commpt^e  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report)  "H.  R.  10518,  re"j 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amendments."  p.  D813 
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be  withdrawn,  and  the  program  administered 
^by  economic  officers  and,  where  military  aid 
Involved,  by  military  officers  attached  to 
td^  TT.S.  diplomatic  mission. 

le  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rabl^)rovlslon. 

TheNmanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recedeoV^th  an  amendment  that  removed 
the  criterion  of  a  program  of  $1  million  or 
less  In  an\  fiscal  year  as  the  basis  for  the 
withdrawal  >f  personnel  administering  such 
economic  or\nllltary  assistance  programs. 
In  place  of  thft^rlgld  figure,  the  committee 
of  conference  imierted  a  provision  that  re¬ 
ductions  in  personnel  should  be  undertaken 
“wherever  practical^,  especially  In  the 
smaller  programs."  Tffie  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  Is  emphatic  ni  seeking  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  AID  ic^ions,  particularly 
those  In  the  smaller  progra^.  It  recognized 
that  some  progress  has  be^n  made  in  this 
direction  but  believes  that  n^her  progress 
Is  possible  without  ImpalrtngNthe  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  programs  and,  at  tn^same  time, 
resulting  In  a  reduction  of  adm^stratlve 
costs.  By  the  removal  of  the  million 
figure,  the  committee  expects  that  \he  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  AID  will  examine  programs  in 
all  the  coimtrles,  particularly  the  smaller 
countries,  with  a  view  toward  achieving 
ther  economies  In  money  and  personnel.N 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES - SECTION  302(1) 

(HOUSE - SEC.  302  (h)  I  SENATE - SEC.  302  (h)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  637(a)  of 
the  act  to  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
♦53,240,000  for  admindstrative  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1966. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $55,240.0(X)  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  Senate  receded  with  an  amendment 
providing  an  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $54,240,000. 

MILITABT  SALES - SECTION  302  (k) 

(SENATE - SEC.  302  (J)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  640  to  the  act.  excluding  military  sales 
from  several  provisions  of  the  act  prohibit¬ 
ing  U.S.  assistance. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara¬ 
ble  jM-ovislon. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  They  re¬ 
garded  the  Senate  provision  as  being  a  formal 
statement  of  the  policy  that  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  services  for  dollars  or  on 
credit  terms  within  limits  accepted  as  being 
nornial  for  commercial  transactions  were  not 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  applicable  to 
grant  aid,  which  policy  has  always  guide 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Military 
are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  sales  n£ay 
be  made  only  to  friendly  nations  whenAhe 
President  finds  that  such  sales/  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  Unite;*  States 
and  promote  world  peace. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  Vyf  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  ttfis  authority 
would  apply  only  to  bona  fide ^les  for  value 
as  defined  In  section  644  (ny  of  the  act  to 
purchasers  judged  to  be  c&p&ble  of  making 
payment  In  full  under /reasonable  credit 
terms.  Any  transaction;  although  techni¬ 
cally  a  sale,  where  prosjifecte  of  payment  were 
in  doubt  or  for  currencies  not  needed  by 
the  United  States  would  involve  an  element 
of  grant  asslstai^  and  would  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  r^rlctions  relating  to  grant 
aid. 

It  Is  in  tl^ interest  of  the  United  States 
that  the  fon^  of  friendly  nations,  on  which 
we  rely  elmer  to  contribute  to  the  common 
defense  strategy  or  to  defend  against  Internal 
subversion,  should  be  adequately  equipped. 
It  is  l^ter  that  equipment  be  supplied  on 
a  sa|&  rather  than  a  grant  basis.  It  Is  not 
toyOur  advantage  to  Impose  the  same  condi- 
5ns  on  nations  ready  and  willing  to  buy 
It  we  do  on  recipients  of  grant  aid. 


LIMITATION  ON  AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

FISCAL  TEAR  1966 - SECTION  303(d)  (SEN¬ 

ATE — SEC.  303(d)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  649  to  the  act,  which  limited  the  aggre¬ 
gate  authori2atlon  for  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1966  to  the  sum  of  $3,243,000,000. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  with  an  amendment,  limiting  the 
aggregate  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
to  $3,360,000,000. 

This  sum  must  be  measured  against  the 
Executive  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
year  1966  of  $3,459,470,000.  The  latter  figure 
Includes  amounts  specifically  authorized  in 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  Executive  appropria¬ 
tion  requests  against  sums  previously  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  for  State  De¬ 
partment  administrative  expenses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  adjustments  In  amounts  made  In  this 
blU  for  specific  programs,  together  with  those 
previously  authorized  and  for  which  the 
Executive  is  requesting  appropriations,  the 
comparable  figure  Is  $3,457,670,000.  The 
effect  of  the  ceiling  Imposed  by  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the  total  Executive 
program  by  $97,670,000.  It  is  left  to  the^ 
judgment  of  the  Executive  to  effect  reduc/ 
tlons  that  will  bring  the  programs  fimdedj 
«^hls  act  within  the  limit  Imposed  by  ;mls 
jtion. 

le  managers  on  the  part  of  the/House 
strdngly  objected  to  the  lmposlti(Ml  of  an 
over^  reduction  on  the  authoriaation  for 
foreig^ald  rather  than  cuttlng/lndlvldual 
authorl^tlons.  The  committed of  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  £^^result  of  their  hearings  nn  the  pro¬ 
gram  shoi^  be  sufficientljylnformed  as  to 
the  merits  ^  the  varloua^egments  of  the 
program  to  exdirelse  judgment  as  to  the  places 
where  cuts  are  justifie(y  To  Impose  a  reduc¬ 
tion  In  the  over^  c^ing  on  the  total  au¬ 
thorization,  leavlnS(/nls<a-etlon  as  to  where 
the  cuts  will  be  mSde,  Is  an  abdi(re,tion  of 
responsibility  by ywie  XJongress. 

The  indivldu^ authoP^ations  approved  by 
the  House  an^Senate  dlnered  by  such  small 
amounts  th^  there  was  nto  practicable  way 
to  compromise,  adjust,  an^  distribute  an 
overall  r^uctlon  of  the  ma^ltude  of  the 
cut  proymed  in  the  Senate  ameMment  other 
than  to  Impose  a  similar  llmlt^^on  on  the 
fun^  authorized. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  2-TEAR  AUTHORIZATIONVND  FOR 
TEMPORARY  PLANNING  COMMITTM 

The  two  most  troublesome  Issues  InVon- 
ference  arose  first  from  a  number  of  prwl- 
sions  in  the  Senate  bill  which  In  totallt; 
had  the  effect  of  authorizing  the  aid  pro--, 
gram  for  a  period  of  2  years;  and,  second, 
from  the  so-called  Morse  amendment  calling 
for  termination  by  Jime  30,  1967,  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  as  presently  constituted 
and  for  a  thorough  review  by  a  Planning 
Committee  to  determine  the  nature  of  any 
aid  programs  that  might  be  continued  after 
June  1967. 

As  conference  discussions  continued.  It  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  although  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  could  not  agree  to  a  blanket  2-year 
authorization  under  present  conditions,  they 
were  not  irrevocably  opposed  to  authorizing 
foreign  aid  funds  for  longer  than  a  year  re¬ 
gardless  of  circumstances.  There  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  also  that  many  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  foreign  aid  program  which 
have  evoked  public  criticism  are  basic  and 
cannot  be  corrected  merely  by  improvement 
in  administrative  procedures  or  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  personnel. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  there  have  been  so  many 
changes  in  the  world  situation  since  1961 
that  a  most  careful,  overall  review  of  the 
basic  premises  behind  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  Is  overdue. 


After  protracted  discussion  of  the  Issue 
Involved  In  the  2 -year  authorization  and  Uie 
Senate  provisions  relating  to  termlnatl(MS  of 
the  program  as  constituted  and  the  creation 
of  a  Planning  Committee,  the  Senajre  con¬ 
ferees  reluctantly  agreed  to  rec 

While  appreciating  that  conferees  cannot 
bind  their  colleagues  In  subsequmt  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  the  House  conf/rees.  In  view 
of  the  action  of  the  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  include  the  following  e/presslon  of  In¬ 
formal  understandings  Inythe  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  manager/: 

1.  During  consideratlafi  of  the  Foreign  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1966,  rfouse  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  conference  will  urge  their 
colleagues  to  examme  with  the  greatest  care 
such  proposals  as/may  be  submitted  author¬ 
izing  foreign  al^programs  for  2  or  more  years. 
The  House  of/Representatlves  has  approved 
authorlzatl(nfs  for  various  aspects  of  the 
programs  mr  periods  of  2  years  or  longer  on 
a  numbe/  of  occasions  In  the  past,  and  the 
House  offerees  are  prepared  to  suggest  the 
consid«atlon  of  longer  term  authorizations, 
taking  Into  account  the  demands  on  the 
U.^  budget  and  the  nature  of  the  world 
s]/uatlon  next  year. 

If  2 -year  authorizations  were  made,  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  direct  their  attention  In  al¬ 
ternate  years  primarily  to  a  review  of  aid 
policies  and  an  evaluation  of  operations 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  programs  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Executive  for  the  year  to  come. 

2.  The  conferees  of  both  Houses  urge  the 
President  to  Inaugurate  a  review  of  the  aid 
program  as  presently  constituted,  seeking  to 
direct  it  more  effectively  toward  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  developing 
countries. 

3.  Finally,  the  House  conferees  recognize 
that  the  willingness  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  recede  on  these  provisions  repre¬ 
sents  not  an  abandonment  of  the  positions 
taken  by  the  Senate,  but  an  attempt  to  reach 
a  reasonable  compromise.  This  was  done  by 
deferring  for  1  year  decisions  on  Senate 
provisions  calling  for  a  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tion.  There  will  thus  be  opportunity  next 
year  for  the  Congress  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  examine  In  depth  proposals  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Edna  F.  Kelly, 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Barratt  O’Hara, 

W.  S.  Mailliard, 

Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  pro¬ 
mote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater 
economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  committee  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9811,  with 
Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  it  was  agreed 
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that  title  I  of  the  bill  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  that  point. 

The  Clerk  will  now  report  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  as  printed  in  title  I  of 
the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  page  4,  line  3, 
strike  out  “Act”  and  Insert  “title". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chaii’- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed,  disiilusioned,  and  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  turn  that  has  been  taken  in 
this  bill.  The  House  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  worked  a  long  time  trying  to 
arrive  at  l^islation  which  would  improve 
the  agricultural  situation  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  most  of  us  admit  it  does 
need  some  improvement.  Now,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  cotton  section  of  this  bill, 
which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  more  con¬ 
troversial  sections,  the  bill  that  was  re¬ 
ported  from  our  committee  at  least 
started  in  the  right  direction  to  make 
some  corrections.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  several  years 
has  been  that  we  have  had  a  program 
which  has  produced  more  cotton  than 
we  can  use  domestically  or  can  have  any 
hope  of  selling  in  the  foreign  markets. 
We  passed  a  bill  last  year  that,  of  course, 
the  proponents  felt  would  help  to  correct 
that  situation.  I  was  one  of  the  few 
Members  coming  from  a  cotton  section 
who  voted  against  the  cotton  bill  last 
year.  At  that  time  I  made  certain  pre¬ 
dictions.  While  I  do  not  claim  I  am 
smart  or  know  everything  that  is  to  be 
known  about  cotton,  I  think  the  predic¬ 
tion  I  made  at  that  time  has  come  true. 
At  that  time  the  bill  was  passed  due  to 
the  pressure  and  the  influence  of  the 
mills.  They  got  a  real  bonanza  out  of 
that  bUl.  They  had  promised  before  our 
committee — and  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  will  substantiate  this — the  mill 
operators  told  us  that  the  additional  cost 
of  this  bill  would  come  back  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  lowered  prices. 
They  also  told  us  that  there  would  be  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  Well,  they  did 
have  some  increased  consumption  in  the 
domestic  market  of  around  600,000  to 
maybe  800,000  bales  of  cotton,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  lost  more  in  the  export 
market  and  came  up  with  a  net  loss  and 
added  1  million  bales  to  the  surplus  that 
we  have. 

We  have  had  an  attractive  program  for 
the  producer,  and  this  last  bill  was  very 
attractive  for  the  mills.  I  predicted  more 
than  a  year  ago — and  I  stand  on  that 
statement  today — that  by  1970  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  will  be  producing  cotton  will  be 
having  to  produce  at  least  two  bales  of 
cotton  to  the  acre  and  they  will  have  to 
be  willing  to  sell  that  cotton  on  the  basis 
of  25  cents.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  they 
are  going  to  be  out  of  the  cotton  business. 

This  bill  we  had  which  was  reported 
from  the  committe  would  have  gone  in 
that  direction.  In  the  past  we  have  had, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  cotton  production,  we  have 
had  what  we  call  a  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  procedure  in  the  law  permit¬ 


ting  people  who  had  cotton  allotments, 
which  were  based  on  history — every  per¬ 
son  who  had  grown  cotton  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  an  allotment  and  to  grow 
it.  Many  of  those  people  or  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  people  with  small  allotments  did 
not  want  to  grow  cotton. 

But  their  allotment  was  valuable  to 
them  because  it  added  to  the  value  of 
their  land,  so  they  would  release  their 
allotment  of  cotton  and  those  allotments 
would  go  to  people  who  had  allotments 
and  who  wanted  to  expand  their  produc¬ 
tion.  That  might  be  all  right,  because 
we  confined  the  release  to  the  State  in 
which  the  cotton  allotments  were.  We 
did  not  allow  them  to  cross  State  lines. 
But  we  did  have  this  situation,  that  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  in  some 
States,  we  would  have  cotton  allotments 
that  were  on  land  which  yielded  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  when 
they  released  the  cotton  allotment,  it 
was  not  grown  in  the  county  where  re¬ 
leased,  but  was  reapportioned  and  grown 
on  land  where  the  yields  were  much 
larger. 

(Air.  JONES  of  Missouri’s  time  having 
expired,  he  asked  and  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alissouri.  In  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt,  where  cotton  is  grown,  there 
are  1,049  counties — 468  of  those  1,049 
counties  released  cotton  which  was  not 
wanted  by  the  growers  in  that  county, 
and  that  cotton  acreage  was  subsequently 
released  to  the  State  committees  and 
was  allocated  to  people  who  wanted  to 
grow  more  cotton.  In  other  words,  al¬ 
most  500  counties  out  of  1,049  had  no 
restrictions  on  how  much  cotton  they, 
could  grow.  But  in  releasing  this  cot-^ 
ton  from  low-yield  counties,  it  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  high-yield  counties.  Last  year 
there  were  1^4  million  acres  of  cotton 
allotments  released  and  reallocated  to 
producers  in  other  counties.  I  would 
say  that  in  every  instance,  or  at  least 
in  practically  every  instance,  it  went  to 
higher  producing  areas.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  it  went  from  areas  that  were 
producing  only  half  a  bale  and  went  to 
a  producer  who  was  producing  two  and 
three  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  That 
cost  the  Government  money  in  two  ways. 
In  other  words,  we  piled  up  this  surplus 
that  we  still  have  today;  we  have  next 
to  the  largest  surplus  we  have  ever  had 
in  this  cotton  area.  We  also  know  that 
every  time  the  Government  supports  cot¬ 
ton  at  a  higher  price  than  it  can  be  sold 
for,  it  goes  into  loan  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  takes  a  loss;  at  least,  it  has  in 
many  instances.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  program,  it  was  not  true.  When 
we  get  to  the  amendments  that  are  going 
to  be  offered  to  this  section,  I  wiil  have 
more  to  say  about  it.  But  I  want  you  to 
think  over  this  afternoon  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  going  to  be  offered  to 
this  cotton  section.  They  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  They  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  correct  the  situation  one  iota. 
They  are  going  to  make  the  situation 
worse  and  I  will  tell  you  why  when  the 
amendment  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
offered. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


(Mr.  JONAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
under  consideration  contains  many  pro¬ 
visions  which  I  do  not  approve  and  can¬ 
not  support.  However,  I  imderstand 
that  amendments  will  be  offered  which, 
if  adopted,  will  substantially  improve  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  so  im¬ 
proved,  following  action  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  this  afternoon,  so  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
can  vote  for  it  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  wheat  title,  the  feed  grains  title, 
or  the  other  titles  that  are  in  controversy. 
Considerable  debate  occurred  yesterday 
on  those  titles  and  additional  debate  will 
occur  this  afternoon  as  amendments  are 
offered. 

Therefore,  Air.  Chairman,  I  have 
elected  to  confine  my  comments  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effect  which  this  bill  will 
have  on  one-price  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  many 
Members  contend  that  it  is  fair  or  equi¬ 
table  for  the  Federal  Government,  by 
legislative  enactment,  to  make  it  possible 
for  foreign  competitors  of  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  mills  to  buy  American-grown  cot¬ 
ton  at  one-third  less  than  the  American 
mills  have  to  pay  for  that  same  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  try  and 
bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  reason  why  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  continue 
to  maintain  a  one-price  cotton  system,  I 
am  going  to  reduce  my  comments  to  a 
few  specific  points.  I  do  not  believe  they 
need  elaboration  or  need  argument,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  their  mere  recital  makes 
approval  of  one-price  cotton  compelling. 

Listen  to  these  points: 

First.  By  any  standard  used,  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  1  million  men  and  women 
derive  their  livelihoods  directly  from  this 
industry,  and  if  you  include  all  allied  ac¬ 
tivities  the  number  goes  up  to  9  mil¬ 
lion — approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  work  force  of  the  coimtry. 

Second.  Last  year  the  outlay  of  capi¬ 
tal  for  plant  and  equipment  to  modern¬ 
ize  and  expand  the  textile  industry 
amounted  to  approximately  17  percent 
total  net  worth,  as  compared  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  9  percent  for  other  major  indus¬ 
tries.  Textile  mills  last  year  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  estimates  that  such  expenditures 
will  be  close  to  $1  billion  in  1965.  When 
based  upon  net  worth,  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  is  presently  spending  more  for  capi¬ 
tal  improvements  than  any  other  major 
industry  in  the  country. 

Third.  Since  late  1963,  there  have 
been  three  wage  increases  of  5  percent 
each  for  textile  workers,  all  attributable 
to  the  conversion  from  two-price  to  one- 
price  cotton.  The  first  increase  came 
in  anticipation  of  one-price  cotton  and 
the  last  two  following  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  which  brought  the  new 
system  into  effect.  In  the  short  period 
of  18  months,  textile  employees  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $500  million  through 
wage  increases,  and  this  does  not  take 
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fringe  benefits  into  account.  During  the 
year,  following  the  advent  of  one-price 
cotton,  employment  in  textile  mills  rose 
by  30,000  workers. 

Fourth.  American  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  are  captive  usere  of  American 
grown  cotton.  Since  1939  U.S.  imports 
of  raw  upland-type  cotton  have  been 
restricted  to  30,000  bales  yearly — less 
than  1  day’s  supply  of  U.S.  textile  mills. 
Thus  the  American  textile  manufacturer 
has  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
foreign  produced  cotton  which  sells  on 
the  world  market  for  approximately  one- 
third  less  than  the  mills  have  to  pay  for 
the  cotton  they  are  required  to  use. 

Fifth.  Despite  the  fact  that  foreign 
competitors  of  domestic  textile  mills  have 
the  advantage  of  purchasing  cotton  in 
the  world  market  at  about  one-third  less 
than  American  mills  have  to  pay  for 
their  cotton,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
foreign  textile  producers  enjoy  another 
substantial  advantage  over  American 
competitors  in  substantially  lower  wage 
rates,  in  1955  Congress  enacted  legisla¬ 
tion  which  greatly  increased  the  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  enjoyed  by  foreign  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  American  textile  indus¬ 
try.  I  refer  now  to  legislation  which  re¬ 
quired  the  U.S.  Grovemment  to  sell  Amer¬ 
ican  gi’own  cotton  to  foreign  competitors 
of  the  American  textile  industry  at  world 
prices — approximately  one-third  less 
than  our  own  mills  had  to  pay  for  that 
same  cotton.  This  was  accomplished 
through  an  export  subsidy  which 
amounted  to  approximately  $42.50  a  bale 
for  every  bale  of  cotton  exported  from 
this  coimtry.  This  subsidy  this  year 
amounts  to  approximately  $120  million — 
all  for  textile  manufactures  abroad — to 
help  them  put  our  own  mills  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  adding  insult  to  injury. 

Sixth.  Much  of  this  cotton  sold  abroad 
under  the  export  subsidy  comes  back 
into  the  United  States  in  the  fox’m  of 
manufactured  textile  products  which 
easily  undersell  American-produced  tex¬ 
tiles  in  our  own  markets  because  of  these 
substantially  lower  costs  of  raw  material 
and  labor. 

Seventh.  Every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  textile  industry  to 
avoid  the  adverse  Impact  of  this  unfair 
competition: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  peti¬ 
tioned  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  but 
such  petitions  were  denied;  amendments 
were  offered  to  legislation  which  would 
have  imposed  import  quotas  but  they 
failed  of  adoption;  several  efforts  were 
made  to  seek  relief  through  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  but  these  efforts 
failed:  other  efforts  were  made  at  all 
legislative  and  executive  levels  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  obtain  relief  from  what  had 
come  to  be  an  intolerable  situation,  but 
the  only  relief  this  important  domestic 
industry  received  was  in  1957  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  worked  out  a 
5 -year  plan  for  volimtary  control  of 
Japanese  export  of  cotton  textiles  into 
the  United  States;  other  foreign  textile 
producers  moved  into  that  vacuiun  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  Japanese 
agreement  were  soon  nullified;  the  other 
relief  came  in  the  form  of  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  April  11, 


1964.  It  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964  and  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  thereafter  domestic  textile 
producers  would  be  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  American-grown  cotton  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  price  it  was  being 
sold  by  the  Government  to  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  Thus  came  into  being  the  one-j/ 
price  cotton  system  which  the  bill  before 
you  today  seeks  to  extend  for  4  more 
years. 

Eighth.  This  has  been  alleged  to  be 
a  mill  subsidy,  but  I  contend  it  is  er¬ 
roneous  to  label  it  as  such.  The  legis¬ 
lation  now  on  the  books  simply  enabled 
the  American  textile  manufacturer  to 
purchase  his  cotton  at  the  same  price 
the  American  Government  was  selling- 
cotton  abroad  to  his  competitor.  The 
mills  did  not  seek  or  want  these  equaliz¬ 
ing  payments  to  be  made  to  the  textile 
.manufacturers  but  a  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  directed  that 
the  payments  be  made  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  These  payments  have  been  sub¬ 
stantial  and  have  led  to  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  the  Government  is  subsi¬ 
dizing  the  American  textile  industry. 
Even  if  this  were  true,  which  the  facts 
do  not  support,  the  textile  industry  is 
supporting  the  one-price  cotton  section 
of  this  bill  which  provides  that  the 
equalizing  payments  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  to  the  producer  and  not  to  the 
mill.  So  to  those  who  continue  to  argue 
that  this  was  a  mill  subsidy,  I  submit 
that  this  is  one  of  the  first  if  not  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  recipient  of 
a  subsidy  is  urging  the  Government  to 
eliminate  it.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the 
American  textile  industry  does  not  want 
a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Government. 
All  it  wants  is  the  opportunity  to  con-/ 
tinue  to  purchase  American  grown  cot-' 
ton  at  the  same  price  the  Government 
sells  American  grown  cotton  to  foreign 
competitors  of  the  domestic  textile  mills. 

Ninth.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehension 
how  anyone  could  contend  that  there  is 
any  fairness  in  a  program  which  per¬ 
mits  foreign  competitors  to  buy  Ameri¬ 
can  grown  cotton  at  nearly  one-third 
less  than  it  costs  our  own  mills  to  buy 
that  same  kind  of  cotton.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  going  back  to  that  system  is 
to  continue  the  one-price  arrangement 
which  is  authorized  under  this  bill. 

I  certainly  hope,  whatever  happens  to 
the  bill,  the  membership  will  agree  to- 
maintain  this  one-price  cotton  system 
which  is  the  only  salvation  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  April 
6  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  7164 
known  as  the  Cropland  Restoration  Act 
of  1965.  This  bill  and  the  new  policy  it 
would  implement  represents  many 
months  of  research  and  in  my  opinion 
the  best — and  only  workable — solution 
to  the  myriad  of  problems  evidenced 
here  in  the  past  2  days  of  debate,  that 
beset  the  American  farmer.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  expecting  too  much  for  a 
totally  new  or  even  a  retreaded  but  im¬ 
proved  and  modernized  concept  such  as 
this,  to  be  enacted  into  law  during  the 
same  year  it  was  presented.  Indeed, 

I  am  grateful  for  the  prgoress  that  has 
been  made.  The  Cropland  Restoration 
Act  of  1965  is  based,  to  a  very  large  de¬ 


gree,  on  the  book  “Our  Margin  of  Life” 
written  by  Mr.  Gene  Poirot  of  Golden 
City,  Mo.  Gene  is  a  true  son  of  the 
soil,  a  master  farmer,  a  successful 
farmer  in  his  own  right,  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  author.  Copies  of  his  book  were 
distributed  to  Members  of  Congress 
earlier  this  year. 

H.R.  7164  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  production  of  excessive  supplies  of 
food  and  fiber  constitutes  improper 
land  use,  is  wasteful  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  depresses  prices  and  the 
income  of  farm  families.  It  would  at¬ 
tack  this  dilemma  by  creating  a  market 
for  restoring  the  national  cropland  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  rate  it  is  being 
used  and  depleted,  and  to  bring  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  faim  products  into  line  with  cur¬ 
rent  demand  in  order  to,  first,  encourage 
the  farmer  to  return  to  the  soil  that 
margin  of  life  which  has  been  taken  from 
it  in  the  production  of  crops;  second, 
increase  per  family  faim  income;  third, 
decrease  the  public  costs  of  maintain¬ 
ing  farm  programs;  and  fourth,  preserve 
the  high  nutrition  and  quality  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
consumer. 

To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
programs  would  be  established  to  assist 
farmers  in  first,  diverting  a  portion  of 
their  cropland  from  the  production  of 
excessive  supplies  of  farm  commodities; 
and  second,  carrying  out  a  voluntary 
program  of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wild¬ 
life  conservation. 

In  June  Mr.  Poirot  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE]  graciously  accorded  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Credit,  to  explain  his  theory 
and  its  applicability  to  the  overall  farm 
problem.  I  think  the  members  of  that 
subcommittee  who  were  present  will 
agree  that  Mr.  Poirot  was  a  forceful,  con¬ 
vincing  speaker  with  a  great  depth  of 
understanding  and  a  great  perception 
about  not  only  our  present  farm  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  problems  of  the  future  with 
an  exploding  population  and  the  need 
to  insure  that  our  soil  will  be  capable  of 
meeting  those  demands  for  food  and 
fiber. 

Mr.  Poirot  also  met  with  the  new  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e,  Mr.  John 
Schnittker. 

Although  it  was  understandably  not 
possible  to  consider  HJt.  7164  during  this 
present  session,  the  theories  it  expounds 
and  the  solution  it  offers  are  unchang¬ 
ing.  The  only  difference  is  that  another 
year  will  have  passed  and  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  that  much  more  pressing. 
We  must  stop  mining  our  soil  at  a  deficit 
replenishment  rate  of  7  to  1.  We  do  not 
need  to  procrastinate  another  4  years. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  takes 
partial  note  of  these  problems  in  title 
VI  by  instituting  a  cropland  adjustment 
program.  It  does  provide  for  long-term 
diversion  of  land,  including  total  farm 
units  and  lump-sum  payments;  and  it 
will,  no  doubt,  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  land  use  as  well  as  expand 
recreation  resources  and  wildlife  habitat, 
reduce  stream  pollution,  raise  water 
levels,  increase  reforestation,  better  root 
structure,  enhance  management  prac- 
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tices,  and  improve  the  scenic  state  of  the 
countryside.  But  by  failing  to  include 
real  incentives  for  cropland  restoration, 
it  falls  far  short  of  what  should  and  must 
be  our  goal. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  provides  the 
producer  a  second  market  and  four  an¬ 
nual  options.  The  committee  estimates 
that  the  program  may  be  built  up  to 
about  40  million  acres  within  5  years. 

If  we  go  one  step  further  and  adopt 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  7164,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  land  diversion  is  anticipated  at 
an  immediate  60  million  acres,  based 
on  volunteer  samplings  in  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  areas,  so  the  program  is  not 
beyond  reach.  What  the  proposed 
program  fails  to  do,  is  to  provide  the 
proper  incentives  that  will  give  the 
farmer  a  choice  between  producing  for 
the  market  on  the  basis  of  supply  and 
demand,  or  producing  for  cropland, 
water  and  soil  restoration  market  to  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  should  be  delighted  with  this 
shift  of  decisions,  elimination  of  surplus, 
better  consumption,  and  more  income 
for  the  producer.  I  commend  it  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
consideration  In  1966. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O’BRIEN 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O’Brien: 
Strike  out  section  104  and  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  104,  as  follows : 

“Sec.  104.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  subsection  8c(5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“‘(I)  Milk  produced  and  sold  directly  at 
retail  in  the  marketing  area.  State,  or  vicinity 
in  which  the  farm  producing  such  milk  is 
located  by  the  bona  fide  producer  thereof, 
who  does  not  engage  directly  or  Indirectly 
in  any  capacity  in  the  interstate  purchase  of 
milk  from  producers,  or  the  handling  there¬ 
of,  shall  not  be  assessed,  apportioned  or  al¬ 
located  under  any  agreement  or  order  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1937  as  amended.’  ’’ 

(Mr.  O’BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  Mr.  CThaii-man,  during 
my  14  years  in  Congress,  I  have  never 
proposed,  before  today,  any  amendment 
to  any  farm  biU. 

I  hesitate  to  do  so  now  because  of  my 
respect  for  the  distinguished  gentleman 
handling  this  bill,  but  I  am  impelled  to 
do  so  by  deep  feelings  on  the  subject 
covered  by  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  is  designed  to  make 
clear  that  a  bona  fide  farmer,  engaged  in 
selling  milk  at  retail  in  his  State,  or  with¬ 
in  a  Federal  milk  marketing  are,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  farm,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended. 

The  requirement  that  the  farmer  be 
bona  fide  is  to  insure  that  the  farmer,  in 
fact,  owns  and  controls  the  cows  and  the 
farm  on  which  the  milk  is  produced,  and 
to  insure  that  dealers  who  have  no  as¬ 
sociation  with  farming,  and  particularly 
interstate  organizations,  cannot  qualify, 
even  indirectly. 

The  farmer  for  whom  the  amendment 
is  intended  is  the  farmer  selling  milk  In 
his  area,  usually  in  competition  with 
larger  interstate  retailers. 


I  assume  that  a  number  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  are  wondering  why 
a  man  from  Albany,  N.Y.,  with  only  a  few 
dairy  farmers  in  his  disirict,  is  appeal¬ 
ing  to  them  for  support  of  such  an 
amendment. 

Three  years  ago,  a  respected  farmer 
in  my  district  named  Jesse  Stalker  found 
himself  in  the  headlines  and  his  farm 
and  all  he  possessed  in  jeopardy  because 
the  great  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiure  demanded  a  penalty  from  him  of 
$20,899.90,  in  a  yeai'  in  which  his  total 
income  from  the  care  and  milking  of  175 
cows,  and  from  selling  his  product  to  re¬ 
tail  customers,  W’as  $9,318.28. 

And  what  was  the  sin  of  Jesse  Stalker? 
What  great  felony  did  he  commit?  His 
unforgiveable  sin  was  that  on  three  oc¬ 
casions,  when  he  did  not  have  quite 
enough  of  his  own  cream  to  supply  his 
customers,  he  purchased  cream  from  a 
dairy  and  took  it  home  in  a  20-quart  can 
instead  of  in  10  containers  of  two  quarts 
each. 

Whose  was  the  real  sin?  Perhaps  it 
was  ours,  the  Congress,  which  gave  dic¬ 
tatorial  power  over  the  Jesse  Stalkers  of 
the  land  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Department 
bureaucrats  whose  minds  give  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  10  commandments  to  each 
little  quirky  regulation  they  conceive. 

Whether  the  fault  was  ours  by  amis¬ 
sion,  or  that  of  the  Department  by  com¬ 
mission,  we  have  an  opportimity  today 
to  make  sure  it  does  not  happen  again. 

Some  of  you  come  from  States  like 
North  Carolina,  part  of  Massachusetts, 
or  elsewhere,  where  you  do  not  have  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  districts.  You  may 
say  it  could  not  happen  there.  But  it 
could.  New  Federal  districts  may  come 
into  being  and  the  farmers-dealers  of 
your  area  may  look  back  to  the  time 
when  you  had  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  little  fellow — and  did  not. 

You  will  be  told  that  my  amendment 
might  cripple  milk  marketing  orders. 
Nonsense.  Even  in  places  where  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  Jesse  Stalkers, 
their  total  share  of  the  milk  market  is 
less  than  1  percent. 

You  may  be  told  that  if  we  remove  the 
heavy  thumb  of  bureaucracy  from  this 
small  group,  other  farmers,  who  are  not 
dealers,  will  suffer. 

If  so,  why  have  I  been  deluged  with 
calls  and  visits  during  the  past  week 
from  countless  farmers,  from  a  score  of 
States,  who  are  not  dealers,  urging  me 
to  persist  with  this  amendment? 

Why  did  the  president  of  my  own 
county  farm  bureau,  who  is  a  producer 
only,  urge  me  to  make  this  fight?  I  will 
tell  you  in  his  own  words: 

Tbis  country  Is  still  big  enough  for  every¬ 
one,  and  that  includes  the  little  Jesse  Stalk¬ 
ers  In  the  dairy  Industry. 

If  I  have  to  build  my  success  upon  the 
ruins  of  these  small  dairy  farm  enterprises, 
it  is  time  that  I  and  many  other  farmers 
like  myself  consider  another  business. 

In  other  words,  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  are  not  economic  cannibals. 

I  could  din  yom-  ears  with  statistics, 
but  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
nor  a  farm  spokesman.  Others  will  fill 
in  the  chinks  of  my  argument. 

I  came  to  this  well  today,  Mr.  Chair¬ 


man,  only  to  plead  with  my  friends  in 
the  Congress  either  to  do  something  for 
the  little  fellow  when  we  have  a  chance, 
or  stop  using  him  as  an  argument  in  our 
future  endeavors. 

I  came  here  to  speak  for  all  the  Jess 
Stalkers  of  our  land  and,  through  justice 
for  them,  demonstrate  that  no  agency  of 
Government  is  big  enough  to  destroy 
the  least  of  us  wantonly  and  recklessly. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  that  I  re¬ 
spect  the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  what  would  ideally  be  a 
small  farmer  who  was  selling  only  his 
own  milk.  We  shared  that  concern  in 
our  committee.  We  believe  we  have 
given  that  small  farmer  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  State  of 
New  York  was  one  of  the  first  States  ' 
in  the  Union — ^long  before  the  Federal 
Government — to  have  a  milk  control  law. 

The  basic  purpose  of  these  milk  con¬ 
trol  laws  is  not  necessarily  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer  but  rather  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer — to  guarantee  a 
supply  of  a  vital,  necessary  food  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  of  a  wholesome 
quality. 

We  heard  many  witnesses  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  treatment  of  the  so-called 
producer-handler.  They  were  from  all 
over  the  country. 

I  would  say  that  the  producer-handlers 
who  would  seek  the  kind  of  amendment 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O’Brien]  has  offered  are  a  minority. 
The  bulk  of  them  are  satisfied  with  the 
language  we  have  in  the  bill  and  the 
language  we  have  in  the  report,  which 
says  that  this  bill  does  not  change  their 
position  with  respect  to  milk-marketing 
orders  one  whit.  Their  position  will  be 
unchanged  by  this  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand  the  gentleman  seeks  to  use 
this  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  change  existing 
law  and  put  in  potential  jeopardy  all 
existing  milk  orders. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  Mr.  O’Brien 
himself  would  really  want  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  re¬ 
fers  to  milk,  not  to  the  producer  or  han¬ 
dler  of  it.  I  can  conceive,  under  it,  that 
a  man  might  be  in  a  double  capacity. 
He  might  be  marketing  his  own  milk  and 
buying  milk.  He  could  qualify  as  a 
producer-handler  on  all  his  sales  so  long 
as  he  dM  not  buy  milk  interstate  and 
could  qualify  for  his  own  milk  even  if 
he  bought  interstate.  The  amendment, 
in  effect,  says  that  with  respect  to  his 
own  milk  he  would  not  be,  covered  but 
with  respect  to  other  interstate  milk 
only  he  would  be  covered.  This  would 
permit  Borden  or  Foremost  or  any  one 
of  these  big  monopoly  outfits  to  get  into 
a  mixed  or  double  position.  Believe  me, 
if  they  could  do  that  they  could  run  those 
small  farmers — In  whom  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
sincerely  interested  and  in  whom  we  are 
sincerely  interested — entirely  out  of 
business. 

That  is  the  vice  of  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered,  as  I  see  it. 

In  considering  this  problem,  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  traditionally  these 
producer-handlers  have  been  exempted. 
■We  intend  that  they  continue  to  be  ex- 
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empt  so  long  as  they  do  not  get  so  large 
in  volume,  either  as  individuals  or  in  the 
aggregate,  that  they  destroy  the  welfare 
of  other  farmers  and  disrupt  the  purpose 
of  the  marketing  agreements  and  orders, 
which  is  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
insuring  a  quantity  of  wholesome  milk  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

We  felt  that  this  kind  of  amendment 
would  destroy  the  total  purpose  of  the 
program.  For  that  reason  we  rejected 
this  and  similar  amendments,  and 
adopted  the  language  in  the  bill,  which 
says  we  are  not  changing  their  position. 
We  wrote  the  language  in  the  report, 
which  says  that  we  recognize  that  an 
ideal  small  producer-handler  should  be 
exempted  but  that  conditions  might 
arise  in  which  all  producer-handlers 
should  not  be  exempted. 

I  submit  that  the  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Daily  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  says  that  we  have  sought 
to  place  language  in  the  report  that  will 
not  affect  the  status  of  producer-han¬ 
dlers  in  any  way  by  the  action  we  take  in 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  This  is 
correct,  and  I  certainly  would  hot  want 
anyone  to  get  the  idea  that  I  did  not 
agree.  We  worked  hard  to  do  that. 

I  believe  Mr.  O’Brien’s  amendment 
tries  to  assure  justice  for  those  small 
farmers  who  seek  to  sell  their  own  milk. 

I  have  with  me  the  evidence  from  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  statistics  which 
prove  that  only  1  percent  of  the  milk 
picked  up  at  the  doorstep,  so  to  speak, 
in  this  country  is  delivered  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer-handler.  That  is  all  this  volume 
amounts  to.  I  believe  in  the  legislation 
we  are  discussing  today  we  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  States 
which  have  similar  laws  within  their 
States.  I  just  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  a  telegi’am  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Georgia  Milk  Commission  says: 

Producer-handler  bases  not  regulated  by 
Georgia  Milk  Commission’s  Class  1  pricing 
system  since  they  are  in -a  position  to  regu¬ 
late  themselves. 

I  have  a  wire  here  from  the  State  of 
California  which  reads: 

Present  pooling  and  contract  procedures 
in  California  permit  a  processor,  also  a  milk 
producer,  to  keep  the  benefit  of  his  class  1 
sales.  If  he  produces  all  his  supply,  he  does 
not  “share”  with  others  since  California  has 
no  market  pool.  If  he  buys  part  of  his  milk 
from  others,  the  contract  procedure  effec¬ 
tively  permits  him  to  pay  himself  100  per¬ 
cent  class  1  and  allocate  non-class-1  uses  to 
his  other  suppliers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  had  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  delegation  of  dairymen  from 
Massachusetts  visit  me  here.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  their  problem  and 
their  sincerity,  but  my  recollection  is,  all 
they  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone.  If  I 
understand  it,  that  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  bill.  We  have  left  them  out.  You 


agree  that  they  are  left  out  and  are  un¬ 
molested  and  not  interfered  with.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hagen]  the  chairman  of  our  Dairy  Sub¬ 
committee,  is  that  right?  Are  they  not 
left  out  entirely? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  This  bill 
does  not  change  the  position  of  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  at  all,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  knows. 

Ml’.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  agree 
with  you  that  we  tried  to  insure  that  they 
would  be  unaffected,  but  we  went  to  the 
report  to  tiy  to  do  it.  I  am  speaking  to 
Mr.  O’Brien’s  amendment  and  what  I 
feel  he  is  trying  to  accomplish.  One  per¬ 
cent  of  the  milk  is  marketed  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  If  this  in  any  way  precludes  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  all  the  milk  sold  to  people  who 
pick  it  up  on  their  doorstep,  then  in  good 
faith  I  could  not  remain  silent  on  this 
amendment.  That  is  all  I  am  doing. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  think 
we  accomplished  the  same  thing  with  the 
language  in  the  bill  and  the  report. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Then,  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  would  not  want  to  create  such  an 
open  door  exception  that  it  would  com¬ 
pletely  ruin  the  existing  npirketing  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  It  is  not 
an  open  door. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  This  just 
refers  to  milk.  A  man  could  market  his 
own  milk.  He  also  could  buy  other  milk 
and  sell  it  as  long  as  he  did  not  get  it  in¬ 
terstate.  He  could  do  this  without  losing 
his  exemption.  He  could  be  the  Borden 
Co.  As  long  as  he  did  not  go  interstate 
in  buying  other  milk,  he  would  qualify. 
If  you  will  read  this  amendment,  it  leaves 
the  door  wide  open  to  the  Borden  Co.  or 
the  Foremost  Dairies  or  any  outfit  to  be¬ 
come  a  producer-handler  as  long  as  they 
did  not  buy  interstate. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  am  only 
stating  my  position  on  the  O’Brien 
amendment. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  state 
that  there  is  a  limit  on  the  amoimt  of 
milk  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  degree  that  he  must  be  a 
producer  of  this  milk. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  But  the  gentleman 
will  agree  there  is  no  limit  as  to  how  big 
he  must  be  as  a  producer. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  He  must 
produce  his  own  milk.  How  many  cows 
will  it  be?  I  ask  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  It  could  be  2  or  3  or 
5,000. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Let  us  be 
realistic.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  size 
herds.  Do  you? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Yes.  In  Eugene, 
Oreg.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  size  herds. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Ml*.  COOLEY.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
a  member  of  the  Dairy  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  was  it  not  all 
fought  out  in  the  subcommittee  and 
settled? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  am  only 
pointing  out  there  is  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  among  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  not  think  there 
is  nothing  in  the  legislation  that  affects 
the  people  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  I  made  it 
very  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  O’Brien  amend¬ 
ment  and  not  talking  about  what  the  leg¬ 
islation  does  at  this  point.  I  feel  with 
respect  to  those  who  sell  only  1  percent 
of  the  milk  in  this  Nation  who  offer  some 
competition  that  I  should  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  ROBISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  able  friend  and  col¬ 
league  from  New  York,  and  I  urge  the 
Members  to  give  it  their  favorable  con¬ 
sideration. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  background  of  this  situation, 
let  us  take  just  a  moment  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  exactly  who  is  a  producer-dealer 
or  a  producer-handler,  if  you  prefer  that 
term.  Typically,  he  is  a  dairy  farmer 
who  produces  his  own  milk  for  later  sale 
at  retail.  We  ought  to  stress  this  again, 
in  connection  with  the  colloquy  we  had 
just  a  minute  ago.  He  produces  his  own 
milk,  or  practically  all  his  own  milk  on 
land  owned  by  himself,  and  he  then  sells 
it  at  retail  either  as  milk  or  perhaps  as 
a  processed  milk  product,  but  he  does 
the  processing.  Where  does  he  sell 
these  products  of  his?  Normally,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  vanations,  he  will 
sell  them  at  a  roadside  stand  or  a  dairy 
bar  type  of  store  located  on  his  own 
fai-m  premises. 

How  much  milk  do  these  people  pro¬ 
duce?  In  New  York  State,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  STALBAUM]  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
answer  is  oniy  1  percent  of  all  the  milk 
produced  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  is,  indeed,  small  enough.  But  I 
think  the  point  we  have  to  remember, 
as  the  committee  report  mentions  on 
page  14,  where  it  comments  on  this  type 
of  operation,  is  that,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  the  producer-dealer’s  own  dairy 
cows  are  his  sole  source  of  supply  for 
what  he  sells.  He  does  not,  therefore, 
contribute  in  any  way  to  any  surplus  of 
milk  or  milk  products. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  he  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  exempt  under  any  existing 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  from  any 
requirement  to  pay  into  the  so-called 
pooling  fund.  As  long  as  he  stays  within 
the  rules  defining  a  producer-dealer, 
they  permit  him  to  retain  his  exemption 
as  a  producer-dealer. 
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It  would  appear  to  me  from  the  report, 
and  from  what  has  been  said  here  to¬ 
day,  that  the  committee  does  not  intend, 
if  this  bill  is  adopted  with  title  1  intact, 
to  disturb  this  general  exemption.  But 
if  this  is  the  case,  why  not  write  it 
clearly  into  the  law  in  order  to  remove 
any  possible  cloud  of  doubt  left  floating 
over  the  heads  of  these  producer-dealers 
as  to  what  their  future  status  may  be 
if  a  class  1  base-plan,  with  production 
controls  and  quotas,  is  adopted  in  their 
milk  marketing  area.  And,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  this  is  all  that  the  O’Brien 
amendment  would  seek  to  do. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  the  statement 
that  only  in  rare  cases  are  they  covered. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  in¬ 
stance  where  the  actual  producer -han¬ 
dler  did  not  buy  any  outside  milk  or 
cream  is  regulated  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Act? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  do  not.  But  we  are 
legislating  on  a  proposal  that,  subject 
to  a  referendum,  may  change  the  basic 
marketing  structure  in  an  order  area  if 
a  class  1  base-plan  is  adopted.  I  think 
Mr.  Girard,  a  witness  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  referred  to  this 
point  during  the  hearings,  and  raised 
some  question  as  to  what  would  happen 
to  a  producer-handler  if  he  were  as¬ 
signed  a  quota  or  base,  and  his  retail 
sales  exceeded  that  quota  or  base. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  to  his  knowledge  there  never 
has  been  regulation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  over  a  producer-handler 
who  did  not  biiy  any  outside  milk  or 
cream. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  would  have  to  concede  that  he  is 
not  an  expert  in  this  area.  But  the 
answer  is  probably  no.  But  let  us  keep 
that  exemption  secure  under  any  change 
in  the  present  marketing  arrangements. 
^  Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  STALBAUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  as  one  who 
has  sold  milk  for  14  years  under  a  milk 
marketing  order,  as  an  executive  of  a 
dairy  cooperative,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  with  all  def¬ 
erence  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O’Brien]. 

First,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
point  out  the  actual  Intent  of  a  milk 
marketing  order.  There  are  some  79 
of  these  in  the  United  States,  intended 
to  provide  an  orderly  marketing  of  milk, 
and  this  is  significant — an  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  nearly  evei-yone  of 
these  so-called  “ma  and  pa”  dairy  farms, 
if  you  want  to  call  them  that,  they  do 
bottle  their  own  milk  and  have  never 
been  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
regulating  them  now,  because  they  are  a 
minor  factor  on  those  particular 
markets. 


However,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  comes  a 
point  when  a  producer-handler  can  be 
a  factor,  a  very  serious  factor,  a  dis¬ 
turbing  factor,  in  a  milk  marketing  area. 
There  are  two  such  cases  today  in  the 
United  States,  one  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  one  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  where  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers — and  these  are  not  these 
little  20-,  30-,  40-cow  herds  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about — have  grown  to  the  point  that 
they  represent  3,  4,  and  5  percent  of  all 
the  milk  sold  on  those  markets,  entities — 
corporate  entities — ^I  believe  which 
actually  are  milking  thousands  of  cows. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  question  which 
I  raise  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Olson].  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  that  there  are  such 
operations  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O’Brien],  he  has  placed  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  size  of  a  producer-handler 
so  long  as  he  is  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  So,  along  with  the  Jesse 
Stochers  about  whom  he  talks,  who  had 
been  given  an  exemption  to  these  large 
producer-handlers  on  the  west  coast, 
producer-handlers  have  grown  to  a  size 
where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  to  take  a  second  look  at  them.  This 
is  in  litigation  now  in  the  courts  where 
I  feel  it  is  a  proper  question  for  the 
courts  to  determine  as  to  what  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938  there  is  no  size 
placed  on  anyone  in  the  Federal  milk 
order,  intrastate  or  interstate,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  statutes. 
When  the  gentleman  talks  about  this 
producer-handler  getting  big,  I  would 
point  out  this  exemption  of  no  limit  on 
size  whatsoever  of  the  handlers  of  dairy 
products  has  allowed  such  giants  in  the 
industry  that  we  are-now  witnessing  their 
final  drive  to  eliminate  competition. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  No,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
cluding  competition  under  an  order,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  order  act. 
But  the  point  remains  that  when  these 
people  reach  a  point  that  they  are  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  market,  then,  personally,  I  feel 
that  this  should  be  subject  to  regulation 
or  because  they  are  disrupting  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  reference  to  the  producers  in 
the  area  and  disrupting  the  market  of 
other  handlers  in  the  area.  This  is  the 
area  that  has  been  looked  at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O’Brien]  had  considered 
some  type  of  poundage  limitation,  or  a 
limitation  on  a  small  producer-handler, 
we  would  have  an  entirely  different 
thing.  We  suggested  this  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  they  flatly  refused  to 
accept  any  limitation  as  to  size. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
where  the  problem  develops.  These  are 
the  type  of  people  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  feels  should  be  considered 
for  regulation  but  which  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  exempt  if  the  O’Brien  amend¬ 
ment  were  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  in  order 
that  I  may  speak  against  the  bill  as  it 
is  written. _ 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  this  bill 
generally.  I  do  so  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  has 
the  duty  each  year  of  getting  appro¬ 
priations  through  the  Congress  to  pay 
the  cost  of  price  supports  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui’e. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  for  about  15 
years  of  reviewing  each  and  every  facet 
of  the  opei’ations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  annually  and  of  presenting 
the  facts  to  you,  with  recommendation 
for  funds.  Perhaps  I  know  better  than 
anyone  here  just  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
money  through  the  Congress  for  agri¬ 
cultural  price-support  programs — even 
though  the  total  amount  be  far  less  than 
the  consumer  pays  for  minimum  wage, 
for  the  cost  of  labor  contracts  where  the 
increased  costs  are  a  part  of  the  retail 
price;  and  thus  not  identifiable. 

With  all  due  deference  to  all  our 
friends,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is  happy  with  this  bill.  I  have  the  high¬ 
est  regard  for  those  who  bring  it  here, 
even  if  there  are  many  provisions  that  do 
not  reflect  their  views;  but  in  my  opinion 
this  bill  is  headed  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  to  that  in  which  we  should  be 
headed.  With  the  match  that  might  set 
the  world  on  fire  already  lighted  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  can  we  afford  to  pay  farmers  to 
cut  back  production?  We  have  only 
abount  a  years’  supply  of  wheat,  a  3- 
months’  supply  of  corn,  about  5  percent 
of  a  years’  need  of  dairy  products.  Is  it 
smart  to  pay  producers  and  farmers  not 
to  produce?  I  have  said  this  bUl  is 
headed  toward  cutting  supply  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  goes  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  our  best  interest; 
though  I  know  the  bill  does  say  if  you 
can  pay  American  costs  and  sell  at  world 
prices.  Go  ahead,  if  you  can  stand  it. 

I  am  about  as  much  a  farmer  as  the 
city  Members  here  are.  I  left  the  farm 
when  I  was  14.  I  saw  it  was  a  hard  way 
to  make  a  living,  too  much  work,  too 
much  investment,  too  great  a  risk,  and 
too  small  a  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

Today  we  have  7  percent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  great  investments  and 
great  risks  producing  our  agricultural 
commodities,  freeing  the  other  93  percent 
to  do  these  other  things  that  make  for 
our  high  standard  of  living.  Many  of 
you  have  not  had  occasion  to  read  back 
as  to  the  basis  for  price  supports.  It  was 
not  because  some  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  thought  it  was  a  form  of  relief 
or  political  distribution  of  checks  at  the 
time  of  election,  but  because  ft  was  found 
that  a  break  in  farm  income  led  off  the 
depression. 

Today  these  few  people  engaged  in 
farm  production,  substituting  machinery 
and  equipment  for  labor,  provide  about 
the  biggest  market  for  industry  and  la¬ 
bor.  However,  you  can  jeopardize  indus¬ 
try  and  labor  in  two  ways:  First,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  that  your  farm  producer 
makes;  and  there  is  a  second  way  you 
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can  do  it,  you  can  cut  down  his  volume 
and  you  have  done  the  same  to  him,  yes, 
but  you  have  also  done  that  same  thing 
to  your  market  for  our  Industrial  output. 
We  go  around  the  world  and  say  we  rec¬ 
ognize  all  of  these  things,  to  those  who 
are  short  of  food  we  say  we  are  the  great 
big  brother  to  the  world.  Really  now, 
can  we  do  more  for  the  world  than  to 
produce  and  let  them  buy  what  we  can 
produce  for  what  they  can  pay?  Do  you 
not  think  it  absurd  to  pay  the  farmer 
cash  to  cut  down  his  production  and 
claim  we  are  interested  in  those  who 
would  buy  if  we  would  be  competitive? 

Again,  the  American  farmer  may  be 
as  well  off  with  money  as  if  he  produced, 
but  how  about  those  folks  who  handle 
his  supply  and  production?  What  will 
happen  to  his  community  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  our  cities? 

When  we  created  the  Commodity  Cred¬ 
it  Corporation  to  support  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  provided  that  they  have  a  limit 
on  the  price  at  which  they  could  sell 
commodities  in  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  protect  the  farmers’  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  The  reason  the  farmer 
has  to  have  protection  is  that  you  have 
minimum  wage  laws,  you  have  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize,  and  to  bargain  so 
as  to  increase  labor’s  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar.  I  am  discussing  this  in 
the  objective;  I  am  not  here  condemning 
such  laws,  but  as  long  as  you  provide  by 
law  for  these  groups  to  take  a  bigger 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar  you  have 
to  have  some  floor  as  to  the  price  to  be 
received  by  the  raw  material  producer. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  al¬ 
ways  had  the  right  to  sell  what  we  had 
and  did  not  need  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  what  they  would  bring. 

For  the  many  years  when  Secretary 
Benson  was  Secretary  of  Agricultiire,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  held  our  sup¬ 
plies  off  the  world  market  and  refused 
to  use  existing  provisions  of  law  to  sell 
what  we  did  have  for  what  the  trafflc 
would  bear  in  the  market  places  of  the 
world,  so  that  these  folks  that  we  claim 
we  are  for  would  have  a  chance  to  buy 
them. 

Our  committee  had  an  investigation 
that  found  that  the  folks  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  listening  to  were  American  in¬ 
ternational  merchants  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  our  supplies  above  com¬ 
petitive  prices,  so  as  to  hold  an  umbrella 
over  world  production  in  which  they  were 
heavily  interested. 

Finally,  we  got  the  Department  to  offer 
these  surplus  commodities  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices;  and  to  the  Department’s  ap¬ 
parent  surprise  they  sold  hke  hot  cakes. 

May  I  digress  to  say,  you  do  not  lose 
money  when  you  sell  something  you  have, 
and  do  not  need,  for  what  it  will  bring. 
You  have  made  money  if  you  do  that. 
When  you  are  trying  to  protect  the 
farmers’  income  in  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  what  he  has  to  buy,  it  may  be 
that  your  price  suppwrt  level  has  to  be 
above  world  prices;  but  you  have  not  lost 
smything  when  you  convert  surpluses 
into  money  for  as  much  as  you  can  get  in 
the  market  places,  as  every  other  country 
does. 


We  finally  got  the  Department  to  sell 
eversrthing  competitively  in  world  trade, 
except  cotton.  The  international  cot¬ 
ton  merchants  are  most  effective  people, 
working  through  the  governments  of  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Finally,  the  committee 
said.  We  are  not  going  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  any  money  to  control  acre¬ 
age  on  any  commodity  that  you  will  not 
keep  on  the  counters  of  the  world  for 
sale  at  competitive  prices.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  finally  realized  what  that  would 
mean  and  officials  of  the  Department 
sold  a  million  bales  of  cotton  in  world 
trade  in  less  than  5  weeks;  they  sold  7 
million  bales  the  first  year  and  6  million 
bales  the  second  year.  Then  they  quit 
being  competitive  again,  and  sales 
dropped  down  to  2.8  million  bales. 

Congress  then  passed  a  law  saying  that 
you  must  keep  cotton  on  the  counters 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at 
competitive  prices,  after  determining 
what  our  fair  share  of  the  world  market 
is.  'That  is  the  law  today.  Let  me 
quote  a  part  of  what  the  law  says :  “Such 
quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will 
reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair  his¬ 
torical  share  of  the  world  market  for 
U.S.  cotton.” 

I  say  right  here  that  otu-  major  prob¬ 
lem  on  cotton  today  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
not  carried  out  the  law  which  says  that 
they  must  keep  cotton  competitive  and 
moving  in  world  trade.  The  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  of  the  United  States  agrees 
with  me,  for  he  officially  said  the  law 
has  not  been  carried  out.  I  am  certain 
we  would  have  about  5  million  bales  less 
cotton  on  hand  today  if  the  law  had 
been  carried  out. 

From  1951  to  1956,  while  we  held  U.S. 
cotton  off  world  markets,  foreign  acre¬ 
age  increased  from  61,846,000  acres  to 
67,781,000  acres.  After  1956,  when  we . 
became  competitive  in  world  markets 
again,  foreign  acreage  decreased  to 
64,750,000  acres.  In  the  last  4  years, 
when  again  we  quit  being  competitive, 
though  the  law  requires  us  to  be,  foreign 
acreage  climbed  back  up  to  67,550,000 
acres. 

Now  I  know  the  textile  mills  say  they 
want  the  farm  producer  to  supply  cotton; 
at  the  world  price.  Have  they  asked 
labor  to  be  paid  at  world  levels?  Have 
you  heard  them  ask  to  let  them  pay 
taxes  at  the  international  rate?  Does 
it  not  make  just  as  much  sense?  Have 
you  heard  them  admitting  that  for  years 
and  years  they  got  their  cotton  to  the 
extent  of  exports  at  the  world  market 
price?  They  never  did  tell  you  that; 
did  they? 

Now  I  know  the  mills  do  deserve  pro¬ 
tection  from  imports.  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  provides 
for  that.  The  records  show  that  in  the 
last  18  months  we  paid  $509  million  to 
domestic  textile  mills.  I  say  to  my  pro¬ 
ducer  friends,  you  are  likely  to  find  some 
day  that  most  of  that  has  been  or  will 
be  invested  in  equipment  for  the  use  of 
ssmthetics. 

I  was  interested  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  of  the  1964  act  was  on  these  textile 
mills,  and  it  is  likely  that  increased  do¬ 


mestic  consumption  was  really  delayed 
consumption.  I  have  here  before  me 
reports  of  the  stock  market  listing  of 
six  leading  textile  companies.  I  will  not 
call  their  names.  But  in  15  months, 
from  March  31,  1964,  xmtil  July  21,  1965, 
their  stocks  have  gone  up  in  value  more 
than  29  percent. 

Let  me  say  again,  the  law  today  au¬ 
thorizes  and  contemplates,  and  where 
cotton  is  concerned  requires,  that  we 
sell  what  we  do  not  need  in  world  trade 
for  what  it  will  bring,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  to  our  friends  and  our  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  world.  If  you 
were  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  barn, 
and  I  hope  you  will,  then  we  can  set  out 
to  correct  some  of  the  defects  in  exist¬ 
ing  programs.  Payment  direct  from  the 
Treasury  certainly  is  not  the  answer.  I 
have  wrestled  with  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  before. 

Let  me  say  again.  Now  is  a  poor  time 
for  this  democratic  Congress  to  come  in 
with  a  bill  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pay 
the  producer  not  to  produce,  to  cut  down 
supplies  on  hand  when  the  world  may  be 
on  fire.  May  I  say  at  this  time,  when  you 
are  perhaps  on  the  ragged  edge  of  a 
downturn  in  our  financial  condition,  by 
this  bill,  you  are  likely  to  be  setting  off 
not  a  recession  but  an  actual  depression. 
Price  is  one  thing  and  volume  is  another; 
and  if  you  cut  down  the  farm  volume, 
you  are  cutting  down  the  farm  produ- 
ers’  purchasing  power  to  purchase  from 
you  folks  and  your  constituents  in  the 
cities  who  manufacture  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  homely  illus¬ 
tration.  There  is  a  story  told  about  the 
good  king  who  had  the  welfare  of  evry- 
body  at  heart  and  it  hurt  him  to  see 
anyone  do  without  what  he  wanted  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  money.  So  this  kind 
king,  knowing  little  about  economics,  de¬ 
creed  that  plenty  of  money  should  be 
printed  and  everybody  should  be  given 
all  the  money  that  they  wanted.  With 
all  this  money  from  the  king  in  their 
pockets  the  people  all  quit  work;  no  one 
produced;  and  in  2  years  everyone  was 
destitute. 

Mere  money  may  look  all  right  for  the 
farmer — ^but  neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  us 
can  forego  production,  destribution,  sup¬ 
ply  and  business  activity. 

Money  may  take  care  of  the  farmer’s 
immediate  problem  but  it  is  not  going 
to  put  groceries  on  your  tables. 

I  realize  I  am  stepping  a  little  far 
afield,  but  I  say  to  my  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] — 
whom  I  do  not  see  here  now — I  do  not 
know  what  the  minimum  wage  should  be 
in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  and  I  do  not 
know  who  should  be  under  it  or  who 
should  not  be,  though  I  have  my  own 
opinion  and  it  differs  from  his. 

I  do  say  this:  when  we  as  a  Congress 
make  the  farmer,  the  producer  in  the 
perishable  commodity  field  or  in  any 
other  field,  pay  wages  above  what  he  can 
pay,  and  make  a  profit,  he  will  quit  and 
move  into  something  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  labor.  ’Then  not  only  will  the 
laborers  be  without  jobs  but  we  will  not 
have  tomatoes,  asparagus,  and  lettuce  or 
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whatever  they  produce  on  our  tables.  It 
is  that  simple,  and  the  same  goes  for 
restaurants,  small  mills  and  related 
operators,  loggers,  laundries,  pressing 
shops,  retailers,  ginners,  warehousemen, 
oil  mills,  hotels,  motels,  and  many  others, 
especially  those  who  employ  the  handi¬ 
capped  or  summer  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  put  many  people  on  relief  but 
you  cannot  successfully  make  a  small 
businessman  pay  out  more  than  his 
business  can  stand.  He  will  either  quit 
or  his  creditors  will  force  him  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

My  friends,  you  are  headed  the  wrong 
way  today.  You  had  better  vote  to  re¬ 
commit  this  bill  when  the  motion  is 
offered;  then  we  can  turn  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  production — for  om’  safety,  for 
our  friends,  and  that  we  may  continue 
to  be  the  land  of  plenty  when  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  less  than  half 
of  what  they  need. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
bill  should  pass,  I  am  counting  on  each 
of  those  who  vote  for  its  provisions  to 
support  me  as  we  provide  the  money  to 
pay  the  cost  without  limitations  below 
those  set  out  in  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  CCXJLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  surprising 
to  hear  the  speech  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  man  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropri¬ 
ations.  He  apparently  is  advocating 
now  unlimited  production,  because  he 
says  we  need  the  food  and  fiber  we  are 
harvesting  from  our  flourishing  fields. 

I  just  want  to  remind  Members  and  to 
remind  him  of  the  fact  that,  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  situation  which  he  has 
discussed,  oiir  stabilization  programs  for 
the  major  crops  on  January  1,  1953, 
showed  a  profit  of  more  than  $13  mil¬ 
lion,  but  these  programs  now  show  losses 
of  $9,203  million. 

Under  the  price  support  program  on 
all  commodities,  basics  and  nonbasics, 
over  a  period  of  20  years  prior  to  1953, 
both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace,  the  losses  amounted  to  only 
slightly  more  than  $1  billion.  Now  these 
losses  amoimt  to  $15,620  million. 

On  corn  alone  we  have  lost  $3,227  mil¬ 
lion. 

On  wheat  we  have  lost  $3,041  million. 

On  dairy  products  we  have  lost  almost 
$4  billion. 

Yet  the  gentleman  is  advocating  un¬ 
limited  production.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  farmers  to  bring  production  in 
line  with  consumer  demand. 

Even  now,  considering  all  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  money — using,  under  Public  Law 
480,  $23  billion  to  help  alleviate  hunger 
in  100  nations  on  the  earth  with  100  mil¬ 
lion  people — we  still  have  invested  in 
these  inventories  close  to  $7  billion. 

All  of  this  talk  about  getting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  agriculture  is  a  lot  of 
bologna.  If  we  took  the  Government  out 
of  agriculture  the  economy  of  America 
would  collapse.  Dumping  $7  billion  of 
food  and  fiber  on  the  market — that  Is 
what  it  means.  That  is  the  old  argument 


we  have  heard  through  the  years,  “Get 
the  Government  off  the  farmer’s  back.” 

I  know  something  about  these  adjust¬ 
ment  programs.  I  grow  on  my  own  little 
farm  five  of  the  six  basic  commodities, 
all  but  rice.  We  have  had  adjustment 
programs  and  we  have  had  control  pro¬ 
grams  year  in  and  year  out.  At  one  time 
we  took  a  27-percent  reduction  in  to¬ 
bacco.  This  year  we  accepted  a  19. 5 -per- 
cent  reduction  in  tobacco. 

We  have  brought  these  programs  into 
operation.  We  operate  them  success¬ 
fully,  and  they  can  be  operated  success¬ 
fully  now. 

I  can  agree  with  only  one  thing  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  said;  that  is,  we 
have  not  emphasized  exports  as  much  as 
we  should  have.  We  should  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  more  of  these  commodities  in 
the  world  markets,  but  we  have  not.  Now 
we  are  ti-ying  to  do  it. 

I  have  in  my  State  almost  240,000 
breadwinners  working  in  the  textile  mills 
of  our  great  State. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
arithmetic  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi.  If  he  is  here,  I  will  ask  him  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  this  question.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  if  I  am  not  correct  in  my 
mathematics.  He  said  that  under  the 
one-price  cotton  system  the  textile  mills 
received  last  year  more  than  $500  mil¬ 
lion;  I  think  the  figure  he  used  was  $540 
million.  Is  it  not  correct  the  total  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was 
about  9  million  bales? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  if  you  applied  the 
entire  subsidy,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
against  that  9  million  bales,  you  could 
not  get  over  $275  million.  Now,  that  is  a 
lot  of  money  and  I  do  not  minimize  it,  but 
it  is  a  lot  less  than  $540  million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  money  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  went  to  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  it  did  not  all  go  to 
the  mills  by  a  long  shot. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  not.  And 
under  that  program  I  think  he  is  correct 
in  saying  they  have  spent  of  their  own 
money  about  $1  billion  buying  machinery 
so  as  to  modernize  these  plants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  just  to  show 
the  mills  do  not  v/ant  a  subsidy,  they 
are  supporting  this  bill.  If  they  had  a 
subsidy  last  year,  they  are  voluntarily 
offering  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  did  not  want  it 
last  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  they  do  not  want 
it  now.  They  are  supporting  a  bill  which 
says  they  will  not  get  a  dime  out  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  this  cotton  bill 
provides  for  making  payments  in  kind 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Mississippi,  just 


as  it  does  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  North 
CaroUna. 

^Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  the  figures 
I  used  come  from  the  Department.  It 
shows  that  from  August  1,  1964  to  July 
31,  1965,  for  domestic  use,  there  was  $447 
million  paid  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
and  $62.5  million  were  paid  on  what  they 
term  equalization  payments  from  April 
11,  1964  to  July  31,  1965,  making  a  total 
of  $509.6  million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  'That  was  the  total 
payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  the  mills  do  not 
like  to  be  identified  with  the  payments 
which  are  made  to  them,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  supporting  this  bill,  so  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  others,  but  they 
rget  the  cotton  at  the  lower  price. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  not  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  what  I 
say.  They  do  not  want  it  paid  to  them 
but  to  someone  else. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whom  do  you  want  it 
paid  too?  Answer  that  question, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Whom  do  I  want  it 
paid  to? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  want  it  paid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  do  not  want  it 
paid? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  I  believe  it  bad 
to  have  the  cotton  industry  dependent 
upon  direct  payments  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  You  want  the  farmers 
to  have  21-cent  cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  what  they  will 
have  if  you  do  not  pass  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  They  vidll  have 
28-cent  cotton — 65  percent  of  parity — 
and  16  million  acres,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  it.  The  law  returns  to  the  act  of 
1958,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CCXILEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  does  that  act 
provide? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  want  28-cent 
cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
parity,  or  about  28y2-cent  cotton  and  16 
million  acres,  plus  of  course,  having  the 
SecretaiY  carry  out  the  Export  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1956.  Could  the  gentleman 
assure  me  you  are  not  going  to  hmit  pay¬ 
ments  as  others  have  tried  to  every  time 
I  bring  in  an  appropriation  bill  here? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  assure  you  as  far 
as  I  can  that  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
any  limitation  on  payment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  will.  I  do  believe  the  mills  and  the 
producer  could  get  together  on  a  work¬ 
able  basis  if  they  had  to  return  to  the 
1958  act. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agricultm’e,  Hon.  Orville  Free¬ 
man,  that  is  reassuring  to  cotton  farmers 
and  to  industries  and  communities  serv¬ 
ing  cotton  farmers.  I  shall  read  the 
SecretaiT’s  letter  into  the  Record,  for 
what  he  has  to  say  is  important  to  the 
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legislation  now  under  consideration. 

The  Secretary’s  letter  follows: 

Department  op  Agricdi-tube, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
'Washington,  August  18, 1965. 
Hon.  Harou)  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Concern  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  over  the  pKJSsibility  that  under  the 
cotton  provisions  of  H.R.  9811,  Industries 
and  communities  serving  cotton  farmers 
would  be  disrupted.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 

Our  goal  is  to  reduce  cotton  stocks  to  the 
level  of  prudent  reserves  over  a  period  of  4 
to  6  years.  The  authority  which  H.R.  9811 
wo^d  grant  to  the  Secretary  to  administer 
the'  rates  of  payments  and  the  acreage  re¬ 
duction  requirements  for  cotton  for  the  crop 
years  1967,  1968  and  1969,  would  make  It 
possible  both  to  meet  our  program  objec¬ 
tives  and  to  protect  Industries  and  commu¬ 
nities. 

Under  H.R.  9811,  maintenance  of  one  price 
cotton  and  more  comi>etitlve  export  pricing 
would  result  In  domestic  consumption  rang¬ 
ing  between  9V4  and  10  million  bales  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead  and  exports  sub- 
BtantlaUy  above  recent  levels.  Total  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  upland  cotton  should  be  In  the  range 
of  141/2  to  16  million  bales  per  year.  Under 
these  conditions  the  acreage  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton  could  be  operated  so  that 
cotton  production  would  be  maintained  at 
not  less  than  13  million  boles  per  year.  If 
utilization  were  to  increase  sharply,  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  somewhat  higher. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MICJHEL  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  lately  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  other  supporters  of  this 
farm  bill  with  respect  to  how  it  will  re¬ 
duce  the  production  of  surpluses,  cut 
(government  costs,  and  maintain  farm 
income.  If  recent  history  is  any  criteria 
it  fails  on  the  first  two  counts,  and  would 
promote  and  expand  the  very  objection¬ 
able  philosophy  of  direct  Government 
payments  to  fannei*s. 

The  latter  is  objectionable  because  it 
destroys  the  maxket  price  system  and 
places  individual  farmers  in  the  position 
of  dependence  on  Government  pay¬ 
ments  for  a  significant  portion  of  their 
income.  The  practice  of  setting  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  loan  rate  and  selling  CCC 
stocks  to  maintain  the  market  price  at 
this  low  level  results  in  a  Government 
“wrecked”  price.  The  normal  forces  of 
the  market  system  cannot  function. 
Producers  respond  to  their  total  return — 
the  loan  rate  plus  the  direct  payment 
and  continue  to  expand  production 
which  also  tends  to  force  market  prices 
down. 

This  bill  extends  and  expands  Govern¬ 
ment  direct  payments  %o  farmers  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  current  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs,  so  we  have  a  fairly  good 
measure  of  results  in  1964  and  1965. 

On  the  first  point — does  the  scheme 
reduce  production  of  surpluses?  De¬ 
spite  the  huge  outlays  of  Government 
money  to  the  relatively  large,  efiScient 
farmers  as  payment  for  participating 
in  the  so-called  voluntary  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs,  the  Nation’s  corn 


crop  in  1965  is  forecast  at  4.1  billion 
bushels,  the  largest  on  record.  The 
wheat  crop,  forecast  at  close  to  1.4  billion 
bushels,  is  the  second  largest  on  record. 
'This  has  occurred  despite  the  baUyhoo 
about  how  the  increase  in  farmer  par¬ 
ticipation  in  these  programs  this  year 
would  achieve  a  reduction  in  production. 
The  opposite  is  now  indicated.  As  of 
August  1  the  forecast  of  the  corn  crop 
is  up  15  percent  over  that  harvested  in 
1964  and  18  i>ercent  above  the  5-year — 
1956-60 — average.  The  prospective 
wheat  crop  is  7  percent  greater  than 
that  of  1964  and  17  percent  above  the 
1956-60  average.  The  acreage  devoted 
to  these  crops  may  have  been  reduced, 
but  production  has  increased  substan¬ 
tially. 

What  about  the  cut  in  Government 
costs?  There  have  been  no  significant 
reductions  in  1964  or  1965  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  1966,  if  H.R.  9811  is  passed  and 
becomes  effective,  is  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand.  The  most  serious  part 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  the  programs  is 
the  rapid  expansion  of  direct  payments 
to  farmers. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  these  di¬ 
rect  payments,  and  how  they  are  being 
used  to  actually  buy  votes,  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  July  14  memo  to  all  State 
ASC  committeemen  and  State  executive 
directors  from  Horace  B.  Godfrey,  the 
Administrator  of  ASCS,  when  he  said: 

The  time  is  approaching  for  making  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  under  the  cotton,  feed 
grain,  wheat,  and  certain  other  programs. 
In  many  county  offices  the  checks  are  de¬ 
livered  personally  to  each  farmer.  This 
gives  the  county  manager  or  clerk  a  good 
chance  to  make  better  understood  what  the 
payment  is  for  and  how  it  serves  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  All  counties  could  well 
adopt  this  practice. 

I  do  not  believe  I  need  elaborate  on 
this  observation.  The  intent  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  It  is  a  shocking, 
downright  vote-buying  scheme  that 
would  put  some  of  the  machinations  of 
the  big-city  machine  politicians  in  the 
shade.  It  is  an  abominable  practice  and 
it  ought  to  be  stopped  right  now. 

Total  Government  direct  payments  to 
farmers  amounted  to  $2,169  million  in 
1964  and  represented  about  17  percent 
of  realized  net  farm  income  and  22  per¬ 
cent  of  farm  operators’  net  cash  income 
from  farming. 

Of  the  total,  $1,733  million  resulted 
from  farmer  participation  in  the  various 
commodity  programs — sugar,  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  $436  million,  resulted  from  farmer 
participation  in  the  agricultural  conser¬ 
vation  program,  the  soil  bank  and  the 
Great  Plains  program. 

For  1965  the  payments  under  the  com¬ 
modity  programs  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  about  $2  billion. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  cause  Govern¬ 
ment  direct  payments  to  farmers  to  rise 
sharply.  Those  resulting  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  commodity  programs  will 
approximate  $2,600  million  or  about  50 
percent  higher  than  the  $1,700  million 
in  1964.  Total  payments,  about  $3,100 
million  in  1966,  will  be  equivalent  on  the 
average  to  a  little  under  $1,000  per  farm 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Such 
a  payment  would  represent  25  percent 


of  the  estimated  per  farm  realized  net 
income  from  farming,  including  Govern¬ 
ment  pasunents.  In  1964  the  proportion 
was  17  percent.  Excluding  Government 
payments  the  percentage  would  rise  to 
33  percent  of  realized  net  income  per 
farm. 

The  painments  will  not  be  distributed 
at  this  average  rate  because  they  are 
earned  on  the  basis  of  size  of  farm  and 
I>articipation.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  commodity  program  payments. 

Under  the  1964  feed  grain  program, 
farms  with  feed  grain  bases  of  25  acres 
or  less,  representing  56  percent  of  all 
feed  gi-ain  farms,  received  only  about  14 
percent  of  the  total  feed  grain  payments. 
The  smaller  proportion  participating  and 
the  smaller  size  tended  to  reduce  the 
payments  made  to  this  group.  Because 
of  their  small  size,  these  farmers  can¬ 
not  earn  a  large  enough  payment  to 
justify  their  participation  imless  they 
wish  to  get  out  of  farming  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  farms  with  feed 
gi-ain  bases  of  50  acres  or  more,  repre¬ 
senting  only  25  percent  of  the  total  feed 
grain  farms,  earned  72  percent  of  the 
total  feed  grain  payments. 

The  per  farm  rate  of  payment  for  par¬ 
ticipating  farms  with  bases  under  25 
acres  averaged  $310  while  that  for  those 
having  bases  of  50  to  100  acres  averaged 
$1,118;  for  100-  to  200-acre  bases,  $2,000; 
for  201-  to  300-acre  bases,  $3,306;  for 
301-  to  500-acre  bases,  $4,880;  and  for 
501  acres  and  over,  $10,190. 

The  large  increase  in  the  projected 
total  payments  in  1966  imder  the  new 
farm  plan  results  in  large  part  from  the 
change  in  the  cotton  program  in  which 
payments  would  be  shifted  from  textile 
mills  to  cottongrowers  and  the  rate  of 
payment  per  bale  would  be  increased 
sharply.  Also,  there  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  direct  payments  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  wheat  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  50-cent  per  bushel  increase 
in  the  domestic  consumption  certificate. 
A  third  factor  expanding  direct  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  in  1966  woiild  be  the 
participation  in  the  new  cropland  retire¬ 
ment  scheme. 

In  all  of  these  the  size  of  farm  would 
control  the  size  of  the  payment  per  farm. 
The  larger  the  farm,  the  greater  would 
be  the  total  payment  per  farm.  It  would 
be  the  successful  farmers  and  the  rela¬ 
tively  highest  income  producers  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  payments.  This  would 
be  true  for  the  feed  grain  producers,  as 
I  have  pointed  out  a  minute  ago,  and  for 
the  wheat  and  cotton  producers. 

The  largest  farms,  those  with  value 
of  cash  sales  of  over  $20,000  per  farm 
and  representing  about  15  percent  of  all 
farms,  would  receive  slightly  over  62 
percent  of  the  total  du'ect  payments; 
those  with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  and 
representing  about  18  percent  of  all 
farms  would  receive  about  22  percent  of 
the  direct  payments;  those  with  sales 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000,  representing  15  per¬ 
cent  of  all  farms  would  receive  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  payments;  and 
those  with  cash  sales  of  less  than  $5,000 
and  representing  52  percent  of  all  farms 
would  receive  only  a  little  over  6  percent 
of  the  payments. 

The  celebrated  million  successful 
farmers  selling  $10,000  and  over  of  farm 
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products,  representing  only  about  33 
percent  of  all  farms,  would  receive  about 
84  percent  of  the  total  Government  di¬ 
rect  payments  imder  H.R.  9811  in  1966. 
This  illustrates  again  how  the  well  to  do 
get  the  dollars  and  the  poor  folks  get  the 
pennies.  There  is  very  little  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposed  new  farm  plan 
for  the  so-called  lower  half  of  the  in¬ 
come  scale  which  have  been  designated 
as  in — or  bordering  on — the  poverty 
class. 

This  situation  is  similar  to  the  tax 
program  imder  which  reductions  are 
made  in  excise  taxes  on  luxuries,  such 
as  furs,  diamonds,  and  cosmetics  for  the 
benefit  of  the  well-to-do,  but  an  increase 
in  the  tax  levy  on  flour  and  bread  which 
is  consumed  in  the  largest  amounts  by 
the  so-called  poverty  class.  Thus  the 
question  may  be  asked  as  to  how  anyone 
who  is  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
small  farmer  and  the  cost  of  living  of 
the  poor  can  be  for  H.R.  9811. 

The  following  table  includes  the  de¬ 
tails  by  progi’ams  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  for  1964  and  estimates  for 
1966: 


^1964 

'1966 

Conservation _  _ 

_  227 

220 

Soil  bank-  _ _  _ 

_  199 

150 

Great  Plains _ _ 

-  10 

10 

Cropland  retirement _ 

140 

Subtotal- 

-  -  436 

520 

Sugar  Act _ _ 

-  68 

70 

Wool  Act _  _ 

-  25 

30 

Cotton- _ _ 

.  -—  39 

500 

Wheat  _  _ 

-  438 

600 

Peed  grains _  _ 

- 1,  163 

1,400 

Subtotal  -  -  _ 

--  -  1,733 

2,  600 

Grand  Total _ 

- 2,  169 

3, 120 

^  July  1965  issue  of  Farm  Income  Situation. 
=  Estimates  based  on  provisions  of  H.R. 
9811,  and  certain  assumptions  with  respect 
to  farmer  participation. 


These  Government  direct  payments 
for  commodity  programs  in  1966  would 
not  be  the  total  cost  because  they  do  not 
include  the  cost  to  the  Government  on 
Public  Law  480  shipments  abroad,  the 
losses  sustained  by  CCC  on  sales  of 
stocks  below  acquisition  plus  storage 
costs,  and  program  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
programs  included  in  H.R.  9811  will  cost 
the  Government  and  consumers  close  to 
$5  billion  per  year. 

For  Illinois,  Government  direct  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  totaled  $131  million  in 
1964  with  the  commodity  progi'ams, 
largely  feed  grains  and  wheat,  account¬ 
ing  for  $118  million.  Because  of  higher 
payment  rates  and  slightly  Increased 
participation  in  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
payment  imder  the  commodity  programs 
will  rise  to  about  $135  million  in  1965  and 
to  about  $140  million  in  1966. 

For  Indiana  total  payments  amounted 
to  $78  million  in  1964  and  may  reach  $90 
million  in  1966.  For  Iowa  the  total  in 
1964  amounted  to  $226  million  and  could 
rise  to  $260  million  in  1966. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  the  biggest  industry 
in  our  neighboring  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  wheat  the  Government 
had  on  hand  in  1961? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  cannot  tell  without 
looking  back  thi’ough  the  hearings,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  It  is  1.4  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  point  is  that  the 
situation  has  not  really  improved. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  It  is  now  down  to  900 
million  bushels.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  much  feed  grains  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  on  hand? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this :  How  much  less  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cost  of  this  program  today  than  it 
was  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Farm  income  is  up  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  comes  about  be¬ 
cause  of  direct  Government  payments — 
17  percent  of  net  farm  income  comes 
from  direct  Government  payments.  At 
the  end  of  this  year  it  will  be  20  percent. 
We  can  talk  about  parity  going  down, 
but  we  'are  making  it  up  with  direct 
Government  payments;  $2,136  million  in 
1964. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for¬ 
got  to  pay  tribute  to  one  provision  of  this 
bill.  That  really  is  a  safety  valve.  Un¬ 
der  this  bill,  the  Government  will  pay 
the  farmer  to  let  the  public  hunt  on  land 
which  he  gets  paid  not  to  farm.  At  least 
the  city  fellow  can  hunt  rabbits  on  the 
farmer’s  land  if  worse  comes  to  worse. 
I  would  rather  not  think  of  a  return  to 
such  a  time  when  we  would  need  that 
provision.  I  remember  too  well  the 
early  1930’s. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
nid>i*ks ) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  peimission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  speak  under  the  5-minute  rule 
until  we  reached  the  cotton  section  of  the 
bill.  But  inasmuch  as  we  now  seem  to  be 
debating  that  section,  I  thought  perhaps 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  interest 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten],  and  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  I  believe  I  could 
commend  both  for  what  they  had  to  say. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  is  absolutely  right  in  his 
remarks,  that  paying  a  farmer  or  giving  a 
farmer  a  check  for  labor  he  does  not 
perform,  is  no  solution  to  the  cotton 
problem.  The  remarks  of  my  chairman 
Mr.  Cooley,  were  not  addressed  to  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Cooley 
was  right  that  our  programs  have  cost  a 
lot  of  money.  But  this  bill  is  no  solution 
to  that.  Its  cost  will  be  astronomical. 
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Incidentally,  that  is  one  reason  there 
are  so  many  farmers  opposed  to  this  biU. 
They  do  not  want  checks  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  do  want  a  market  and 
a  fair  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  greate^  friends 
of  agriculture  ever  to  pass  through  this 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Steve  Pace,  of  Georgia.  Many  of  you 
served  with  him.  You  know  the  kind  of 
legislator  he  was.  You  know  that  his 
heart  was  with  the  rural  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  from  the  Carolinas  to  California. 
Irrespective  of  what  their  crop  might 
have  been,  Steve  was  always  on  this  floor 
championing  their  cause.  It  might  have 
been  the  wheatgrower,  the  corngrower, 
the  watermelon  grower,  cotton  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  Steve  was  here  in  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  Steve  has 
been  retired  a  good  while,  I  believe  he 
still  has  some  knowledge  of  American  ag¬ 
riculture.  Here  is  what  he  said  about 
this  cotton  bill: 

If  this  title  IV  is  enacted,  it  will  blast  an 
enormous  hole  in  the  economy  of  the  South¬ 
east.  It  will  wreck  its  economic  structure 
and  create  enormous  unemployment.  I  just 
cannot  understand  such  a  proposal. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  most 
of  the  cotton  farmers  are  opposed  to  this 
bill,  but,  regrettably,  their  customers  are 
for  it,  the  textile  mills. 

Until  this  year  the  cotton  farmers  and 
the  textile  people  have  been  working 
hand  in  hand.  And  irrespective  of  what 
my  friends  say  from  the  textile  area — 
and  I  have  evei*y  respect  for  them — the 
mills  have  had  a  bonanza  during  the  past 
12  months  under  this  kickback  subsidy 
program,  and  they  are  going  to  have  a 
bigger  one  during  the  next  4  years.  This 
bill,  for  the  most  part,  is  simply  a  per¬ 
petuation  of  that  which  the  mills  have 
enjoyed  so  much  for  the  past  12  months, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  will  take 
the  onus  off  their  backs  and  put  it  on 
the  farmers,  but  at  the  same  time  leaving 
jthe  mills  with  the  cheapest  cotton  since 
*’^fore  World  War  H. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Burlington  Mills,  Inc.,  a  com¬ 
pany  report  which  shows  that  in  the  6 
months  ending  March  28,  1964,  their 
earnings  were  $22.7  million.  That  is 
when  the  new  program  began  last  year. 
'Then  for  the  6  months  ending  April  3, 
1965,  their  earnings  were  $34.1  million, 
an  increase  of  more  than  50  percent,  a 
difference  of  $12  million  in  one  6-month 
period.  Of  course,  they  are  here,  work¬ 
ing  like  beavers  for  this  bill.  I  can  take 
you  downtown  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  textile  people,  which,  I  understand,  is 
room  670  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  and 
over  here  to  room  422  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Hotel,  and  there  you  will  observe 
the  beaverlike  activity  of  the  mill  people 
to  press  this  measure  down  upon  those 
who  do  not  want  it,  our  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  a  thing 
in  the  world  against  the  textile  people. 
I  want  them  to  make  a  profit.  I  have  no 
objection  to  people  making  money.  I 
have  been  on  the  side  of  free  enterprise 
and  the  profit  system  and  I  am  going  to 
stay  on  it.  I  am  glad  they  have  made 
money,  but  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
measure  will  mean  the  contrary  for  the 
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cotton  farmers  of  this  coimtry.  It  Is  so 
regrettable,  so  regrettable,  this  split  has 
developed  between  the  cotton  farmers 
and  the  textile  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  people 
stayed  with  them  through  their  fight  last 
year  and  back  through  the  days  when 
the  mills  were  carrying  on  their  fight 
before  the  Tariff  Commission.  But  now 
the  mill  people  have  taken  flight.  They 
have  gone  their  own  way  instead  of  lin¬ 
ing  up  with  the  cotton  fanners  and  re¬ 
paying  them  for  that  which  the  farmers 
did  for  the  textile  people  last  year.  This 
is  the  saddest  day  within  my  memory 
for  the  cotton  farmer.  He  is  being  forced 
to  become  a  charity  patient  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

You  know,  a  bill  that  is  a  good  bill  does 
not  require  too  much  effort  to  get  it 
passed.  There  has  been  more  effort  put 
behind  this  bill  in  order  to  get  it  passed 
than  any  that  I  know  of,  and  I  have 
been  aroimd  here  for  two  decades.  Every 
ASC  employee  in  every  State  and  every 
cotton  county  in  the  United  States 
affected  by  the  bill  has  been  ordered  and 
directed  to  send  a  certain  prepared  letter 
to  every  cotton  fanner  telling  him  how 
good  this  bill  is.  I  have  some  of  the 
letters  here.  They  are  all  identical.  The 
employees  were  ordered  in  to  action,  to 
mimeograph  the  letters,  address  them  to 
the  fanners  and  mail  them  out  under 
frank.  No,  I  am  not  criticizing  the  em¬ 
ployees.  They  were  told  to  do  the  job 
and  had  I  been  in  their  shoes,  I  would 
have  done  as  they  did  and  so  would  you. 

They  had  meetings  in  every  region  of 
the  cotton  belt,  several  in  each  State. 
The  head  of  the  State  ASC  in  every 
State,  or  some  other  suitable  person, 
was  directed  to  explain  to  the  county 
ASC  committees  just  how  good  the  bill 
was.  Well,  this  thing  is  so  complicated 
that  some  members  of  our  agriculture 
committee  cannot  explain,  so  how  in  the 
world  could  these  employees.  One 
county  committeeman  who  had  been 
urged  to  and  did  attend  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  said  the  speaker  said  to  them : 
“Your  jobs  are  at  stake.”  That  is  their 
ASC  jobs.  “So  get  behind  this  bill.” 
They  called  them  into  different  places 
and  gave  them  the  literature  and  said, 
“Mail  it  out.”  They  did  mail  it  out.  I 
know  of  a  farmer  who  walked  up  to  one 
of  these  meetings,  knocked  on  the  door 
and  asked  for  admittance.  They  said, 
“You  cannot  get  in.”  That  man  is  a 
cotton  grower.  He  is  in  this  city  today 
pleading  for  the  defeat  of  the  cotton 
provision  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Just 
because  the  gentleman’s  cotton  farmers 
do  not  like  this  bill  is  no  sign  that  some 
others  do. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman’s  position.  Our 
chairman  has  said  he  put  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  would  aUow  you  to 
plant  from  fence  comer  to  fence  corner 
in  California,  and  that  this  was  done  to 
get  your  vote  for  the  bill.  But  he  did 
not  buy  mine.  He  just  bought  yours. 


Let  me  review  what  appeared  in  a 
Scripps-Howard  article  last  fall  about 
the  bill  we  had  just  passed.  It  goes  on 
to  say  the  bill  was  passed  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  cheaper  cotton  for  the  mills,  who 
in  turn  would  lower  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  ai'ticle  proceeds  to  report 
that  the  mills  did  not  reduce  the  price 
of  textiles,  which  was  a  commitment  on 
their  part.  They  put  the  difference 
into  their  profits,  paid  higher  dividends 
and  in  some  instances  they  did  do  well; 
they  enjoyed  substantial  stock  splits. 
You  know  that  is  tme.  They  put  it  in 
their  own  pockets.  That  is  what  they 
did.  So  of  course  they  are  here  now 
ti-ying  to  get  this  thing  off  their  backs 
and  slip  it  over  on  the  backs  of  the  little 
hUl  farmers  I  represent  in  northeast 
Mississippi,  but  the  mills  will  reap  the 
same  and  even  more  benefits  therefrom. 
After  1966  they  will  be  able  to  purchase 
cotton  even  cheaper  than  it  now  costs^^ 
under  the  mill  subsidy  program. 

The  stock  of  the  Burlington  Mills 
closed  yesterday  at  its  highest  point  this 
year  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
When  Mr.  Cooley  announced  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  offer  amendments  which  every¬ 
one  knows  assured  passage  of  the  wheat 
provision  and  finally  the  entire  bill,  Bur¬ 
lington’s  stock  advanced  IVs  points  and 
reached  its  highest  ceiling  this  year.  I 
did  not  check  the  cotton  market  but  my 
guess  is  that  it  took  a  resounding  fall. 
And  incidentally,  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  has  been  pushing  hard,  also, 
for  this  bill.  Yes,  everyone  but  the 
cotton  farmer. 

I  have  friends  in  the  textile  industry. 

I  know  Mr.  Charlie  Cannon,  of  Cannon 
Mills,  fairly  well.  He  is  a  wonderful 
man.  He  may  not  know  it,  but  one  of  his 
men  has  been  sitting  over  in  that  room 
at  the  Congressional  Hotel  lobbying 
around  to  get  this  thing  put  over  on  the 
farmers.  This  is  the  room  occupied  by 
that  which  calls  itself  the  Emergency 
Committee  to  Protect  Cotton  Growers. 

I  have  checked  on  the  names  of  those 
who  appear  on  their  letterhead,  as  being 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  var¬ 
ious  States.  Many  of  them  are  ASC 
county  and  State  committeemen  who 
have  been  pressed  in  line  to  support  this 
bill.  I  have  telegrams  from  others  who 
said  they  never  authorized  the  use  of 
their  names.  They  are  distributing  let¬ 
ters  over  the  signature  of  one  Mr.  J.  B. 
Kii'klin  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have 
some  of  the  letters.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  read  them  or  the  telegrams  I  have  just 
referred  to.  But  members  of  their  so- 
called  committee  have  sent  wires  in  to 
me  and  others  denying  any  membership 
in  such  an  organization.  I  have  the  tele¬ 
grams  here  for  you  to  read  if  you  desire. 

Maybe  I  am  a  little  excited,  but  my 
farmers  are  too.  With  all  due  deference, 
this  bill  ought  to  go  back  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  going  back.  I 
do  not  think  it  will.  That  has  been  fixed 
up  with  the  amendments  which  my 
chairman  announced  yesterday  would 
be  offered  to  satisfy  enough  Members  to 
get  the  bill  passed. 

This  is  not  a  farmers’  bill.  We  adopt 
legislation  here  to  guarantee  wage  levels 
to  the  people  of  our  country,  and  we 


require  the  consuming  public  to  pay  the 
bill.  Why  not  Just  have  a  bill  that  will 
require  the  fixing  of  minimum  Income 
for  the  farmer,  and  require  the  public  to 
pay  the  bill.  Don’t  make  the  cotton 
farmer  crawl  on  his  knees  to  the  court¬ 
house,  to  the  ASC  oflBce,  to  extend  his 
hand  to  receive  a  dole  in  the  form  of  a 
Government  check.  He  doesn’t  want  a 
dole.  He  only  wants,  and  is  entitled  to, 
a  fair  price  in  the  market.  If  this  Con¬ 
gress  can  fix  a  fair  wage  for  the  working¬ 
man  and  require  the  consumer  to  pay  it, 
then  it  can  and  should  do  the  same  for 
the  cotton  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Cai’olina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  bill? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  I  have  been 
telling  you  for  10  minutes,  and  I  thought 
I  was  making  myself  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Belcher)  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Because  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter,  I  did  not  hear  what  the  gentleman’s 
answer  was  as  to  his  reason  for  opposing 
the  cotton  bill.  But  I  think  I  know — and 
that  is  simply  because  your  constituents 
back  home  who  sent  you  up  here  do  not 
like  the  cotton  bill  and  you,  as  their 
Representative,  then  have  a  duty  to  op¬ 
pose  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well,  as  I  said,  I 
have  been  around  here  for  23  years  and 
I  think  I  do  hear  and  listen  to  the  voices 
from  home.  When  they  make  a  noise 
down  there,  I  listen. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  glad  there  is 
another  Member  of  the  House  who  is  as 
selfish  as  I  am  because  every  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration  wanted  a  bill 
that  my  constituents  did  not  like,  I  was 
still  selfish  enough  to  follow  the  people 
who  sent  me  up  here  and  go  against  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  would  say  that  today  if  that  same 
feeling  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  eveiT 
Member  of  this  House,  this  bill  could  be 
defeated  by  a  3-to-l  vote. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHIT’TEN.  I  first  want  to  com¬ 
ment  my  colleague  from  Mississippi  and 
also  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
foimd  in  times  past  that  once  these  bills 
are  passed,  the  limitations  come  nat¬ 
urally.  We  have  been  together  on  this 
year  after  year  and  getting  by  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth  in  the  past. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
fine  presentation. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  this  and  I  will  conclude. 

If  this  bill  coidd  be  redrafted  in  a  form 
where  the  danger  of  placing  a  limitation 
on  pasunent  to  these  farmers  could  be 
obviated  or  eliminated,  we  might  feel 
somewhat  better  about  it.  I  would  not 
even  then  regard  it  as  satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  as  I  say  the  farmer  is  only  seek¬ 
ing  and  is  entitled  to  a  fair  market  price. 

As  to  the  unlimited  production  pro¬ 
vision — we  do  not  like  that.  Of  course 
not.  This  was  put  in  to  get  western 
votes.  Some  of  them  will  plant  to  the 
fence  corners.  Their  production  will  glut 
the  market  and  Government  stocks  from 
price-support  cotton  will  soar. 

I  might  also  say,  I  think  the  release 
and  reapportionment  provision  of  pres¬ 
ent  law  is  destroyed  by  this  bill. 

Another  thing  about  this  bill  is  the 
soil  bank  provision.  We  have  had  our 
experience  with  that.  It  cost  millions 
upon  millions  and  was  a  waste  of  tax¬ 
payers  money.  It  made  ghost  towns 
throughout  the  farm  belt.  And  it 
turned  good  farmland  to  wasteland,  to 
sagegrass  and  brush  patches. 

In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  costs,  and 
creation  of  pockets  of  poverty,  we  are 
going  to  go  back  into  it.  How  can  we? 
I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ought  to  be 
recommitted  and  rewritten. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
who,  I  assume,  is  going  to  discuss  title 
I  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Exactly. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  Slightly  more  than  an 
hour  ago,  I  tried  to  lead  a  cow  out  to 
pasture  and  the  cow  wound  up  in  a 
cotton  field.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
while  these  big  giants  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  fight  it  out  here,  I  want  to  get 
back  on  to  the  subject  of  dairying  and 
try  to  put  in  a  few  brief  words  for  the 
little  dairy  farmer.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorii  [Mr.  O’Brien] 
because  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that 
I  rise  to  raise  some  questions  about  his 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  in  fact  he 
now  represents  what  used  to  be  my 
hometown  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  But  because  of  reapportionment, 
I  now  represent  the  fourth  largest  dairy 
district  in  the  country  and  the  largest 
dairy  district  in  New  York  State.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  obligations  to  my 
constituents  if  I  did  not  rise  to  raise 
some  questions  about  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O’Brien]. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
so-called  Stalker  case  in  Albany  County 


which  stimulated  his  interest  in  the 
amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
page  14  of  the  committee  report,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  committee  has  put  in  language 
which  would  prevent  that  kind  of  thing 
occurring  in  the  future. 

But  the  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O’Brien]  might  well  damage  if  not 
destroy  the  whole  milk  marketing  order 
which  basically  protects  the  rank  and 
file  small  dairy  faimers  of  New  York 
State  and  other  States  around  the  coun¬ 
try — not  those  who  are  even  affluent 
enough  to  retail  their  own  milk  in  their 
own  cartons. 

The  dairy  farmers  I  am  referring  to 
are  just  producers.  They  have  to  take 
their  milk  down  to  some  dealer,  to  some 
handler,  and  have  him  sell  it.  The  only 
way  in  which  they  can  be  protected  and 
can  get  a  fair  return  is  by  these  milk 
marketing  orders,  such  as  are  in  existence 
in  my  district  in  New  York  State  and  in 
some  79  or  80  other  areas. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  a  valid  point.  The 
amendment  offered  is  not  an  attack  on 
any  provision  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  rather 
a  potential  attack  on  existing  marketing 
orders  which  are  working  very  success¬ 
fully  in  some  75  or  more  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  pointing  that  out. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  have  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  these  orders 
to  protect  themselves  against  a  disas¬ 
trous  dropping  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
milk  market,  and  we  really  must  be 
concerned  with  that  problem  if  we  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 

I  have  some  producer- dealers  in  my 
district,  but  I  also  have  thousands  of 
plain,  ordinary  dairy  farmers.  While 
these  farmers  may  not  like  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  -  of  the  current  milk  marketing 
order — I  do  not  like  them  all  myself;  I 
have  proposed  some  amendments  of  my 
own — we  do  not  want  to  see  the  order 
destroyed.  I  fear  this  amendment  might 
well  damage  the  whole  dairy  program 
severely. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  time  when 
these  orders  came  into  existence,  to  the 
early  1930’s,  in  New  York  State.  We  had 
milk  strikes  then.  We  had  violence. 
Milk  was  dumped  in  the  ditches  along 
our  roads. 

Why  was  that?  It  was  because  there 
was  no  stability  in  our  dairy  market. 
’There  was  a  superfluous  production  of 
milk.  The  result  was  economic  chaos 
and  then  even  violence.  The  milk  orders 
came  into  being  then  to  bring  that  sta¬ 
bility  about  to  help  all  dairy  farmers. 

We  have  a  State  milk  order  in  New 
York  State  today  and  there  is  also  a 
Federal  milk  order. 

What  do  these  orders  require?  They 
require  that  all  producers  of  milk  shall 
not  only  profit  from  the  sales  of  fluid 
milk  in  bottles  but  also  shall  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  disposing  of 
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the  surplus  milk,  the  milk  which  goes 
ultimately  into  ice  cream,  cheese,  pow¬ 
dered  milk,  and  butter.  I  believe  that  is 
a  fair  arrangement.  Everybody  shares 
both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  marketplace. 

The  producer-dealer  is,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  farmer  who  sells  his  own  milk. 
Under  the  present  marketing  law  he  is 
already  exempted  from  the  law’s  provi¬ 
sions.  He  does  not  have  to  carry  any 
share  of  the  burden  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  milk.  He  does  not  have  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  pool  as  blended  price  ar¬ 
rangements  which  affect  the  rank  and 
file  milk  producer,  the  little  dairy  farmer. 
It  is  on^  when  a  producer-dealer  goes 
out  and  buys  a  little  bit  of  extra  milk 
from  some  other  farmer  to  tide  him  over 
some  of  those  dry  months  when  he  can¬ 
not  supply  all  of  the  customers  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  flush  months  that  he  does 
become  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the 
pool,  and  he  then  has  to  carry  his  share 
of  the  surplus  burden,  as  indeed  he  prop¬ 
erly  should. 

As  I  say,  I  believe  the  unreasonable 
aspects  of  that  part  of  the,  law  have  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  care  of  by  the  wording 
in  the  committee  report.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  protect  the  small  Individual 
dairy  farmers,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent — and  I  have  spent  6  years 
here  in  this  Congress  in  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  all  the  aspects  of  this  dairy  situ¬ 
ation — and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand — 
then  we  ought  to  protect  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  under  which  they  op¬ 
erate,  and  we  ought  to  defer  the  proposed 
amendment  so  that  we  can  go  more  fully 
and  more  carefully  into  all  its  implica¬ 
tions.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  best  way  to 
help  the  little  dairy  farmer. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  O’Brien  amendment. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  representing  the  fourth  larg¬ 
est  milk  producing  district  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  indica.ted  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O’Brien]. 

As  the  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  district  which  produces  the  most 
milk,  I  should  like  to  state  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment.  ’This  is  one  way 
of  killing  the  milk  marketing  order  pro¬ 
gram  by  an  indirect  method.  It  is  true 
that  the  Federal  marketing  program  has 
been  used  in  some  cases  to  keep  milk  off 
the  market  which  should  not  have  been 
kept  off  the  market,  but  without  the 
marketing  program  many  dairy  farmers 
would  indeed  be  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  was  very 
disappointed  that  the  free  flow  of  milk 
amendments  and  amendments  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  adequate  minimum  price  for 
dairy  farmers  were  not  included  In  this 
legislation.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  maximum  milk  price  increase  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  next  12  months  would  be 
approximately  3  to  4  cents.  I  feel  that 
dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin  will  have  ex¬ 
treme  dieaculty  in  meeting  their  in- 
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creased  costs  on  the  basis  of  this  In- 

The  self-help  dairy  stabilization  bill 
which  I  have  introduced,  H  Jt.  1559,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  minimiun  price  of  $3.50  for 
manufactured  milk.  The  effect  of  the 
Johnson-Freeman  bill  will  be  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  minimum  price  for  manufac¬ 
tured  milk  at  about  $3.25  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  the  next  year  for  milk  with 
national  average  butterfat  test.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  predicts  that 
an  increase  might  be  possible  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  next  year  by  3  to  4 
cents.  With  the  cost  projections  for 
producing  milk,  I  feel  it  will  be  indeed 
a  difBcult  year  for  dairy  fanners. 

I  cannot  support  this  bill  unless  the 
minimum  floor  for  manufactured  milk 
is  increased  to  $3.50  per  hundredweight. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  does  not  offer  my  dairy 
farmers  in  a  primarily  manufactui-ing 
milk  producing  area  any  real  hope  for 
release  from  the  vise-like  grip  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  is  draining  his  life¬ 
blood. 

(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
$  mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
»  marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
has  been  pretty  well  established  that  this 
will  cause  a  problem  under  the  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders  for  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  but  do  not  retail  their  milk.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  could  cause  a  problem  to  the 
producer-handler,  presently  exempted 
in  the  various  orders,  for  two  reasons. 

First,  there  are  producer-handlers  un¬ 
der  some  orders  who  are  not  limited  to 
the  amoimt  of  milk  they  can  purchase 
from  regulated  handlers  under  the  order 
in  order  to  fulfill  their  retail  needs. 

This  language  prohibiting  anyone  from 
buying  either  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  Interstate  purchase  of  milk  and 
would  prevent  them  from  buying  their 
extra  milk  needs  from  such  a  handler 
where  it  is  presently  permitted.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  vote  on  this  bill  could  very 
easily  Indicate  in  litigation  that  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  might  have  that  the  Con- 
B  gress  has  no  interest  in  exempting 
r  producer-handlers.  I  would  like  to  see 
something  written  into  the  law  exempt¬ 
ing  producer-handlers,  but  so  far  we 
have  not  been  able  to  define  it  or  write 
the  kind  of  language  as  to  the  extra  milk 
they  would  be  permitted  to  purchase,  so 
nothing  has  been  written  into  this  bill. 
However,  in  order  that  this  title  of  the 
bill  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  present 
producer-handlers,  we  wrote  into  that 
section  of  the  bill  that  nothing  in  this 
lai^uage  shall  change  the  status  of 
producer-handlers.  We  also  wrote  in 
the  report,  beginning  on  page  13  and  fol¬ 
lowing  on  page  14,  that  this  is  exactly 
what  we  meant,  that  is,  nothing  in  this 
bill  shall  prejudice  the  present  position 
of  the  producer-handler,  and  we  stated 
that  we  recognize  it  as  wise  that  those 
who  produce  their  milk  and  retail  all  of 
it,  but  only  retail  what  they  produce, 
should  be  exempted  from  the  Federal 
orders. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  question :  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  O’Brien  amendment,  the 
y  words  in  the  bill  and  the  report  still 
stand,  do  they  not,  that  this  shall  not  in 


any  way  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
present  producer-handlers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Sdeld,  that  is  exactly  right.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman’s  statement  and  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question;  of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  subcommittee 
reported  to  the  full  committee  on  this 
and  gave  us  a  unanimous  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  COOLEY.  And  you  are  afraid  that 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment,  it  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  orders  under  which  they 
are  now  operating? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  And  it 
might  interfere  with  some  producer- 
handlers  there. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  agree 
with  you. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  is  here,  because 
I  do  not  want  anybody  to  look  at  this 
legislative  history  and  say  now  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  turned  its  back  on  producer - 
handlers.  I  want  to  make  certain  and  it 
is  my  view  of  Federal  orders  that  bona 
fide  producer-handlers  should  be  ex¬ 
empted,  but  it  will  necessarily  be  done 
under  the  regulation  in  the  orders. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Was  there  not  also  some 
discussion  in  the  committee  about  con¬ 
demning  such  practices  as  were  brought 
out  by  Mr.  O’Brien  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  true.  I  think  it 
was  a  foolish  action  and  the  silliest  thing 
imaginable  when  the  producer-handler 
was  prohibited  from  receiving  cream  in 
a  larger  container  and  he  was  penalized 
because  the  administrator  claimed  the 
cream  in  a  large  container  was  not  the 
finished  product  but  if  he  had  purchased 
it  in  small  containers  it  would  have  been 
acceptable. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  this  O’Brien  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated,  which  it  probably  will 
be,  how  will  we  prevent  these  things  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  law,  we  ought  to  take  it  up  in 
the  Dairy  Subcommittee  and  see  what 
we  can  do.  I  only  hope  in  this  case  that 
the  Federal  order  administrator  will 
recognize  the  difficulty  he  caused  and  not 
put  such  restrictive  regulations  on  the 
producer-handler. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chaii'- 
man,  wfil  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  may  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
committee  in  considering  this  bUl.  It 
was  not  our  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  a  bona  fide  pro¬ 
ducer-handler  marketing  his  own  milk. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  And  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment  would  not, 
either. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  strike  out 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  of  great  importance 


to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds]  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  as 
brought  in  by  this  committee  will  not — 
I  repeat,  will  not — hurt  the  legitimate 
producer-handler.  The  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O’Brien],  has  the  potential  of  veiw  sub¬ 
stantially  injuring  the  entire  marketing 
order  system. 

I  represent  a  disti'ict  which  has  some 
of  the  biggest  producer-handlers  in  the 
entire  United  States — probably  the  big¬ 
gest.  I  woult.  like  to  point  out  that  his¬ 
torically  the  producer-handlers  have  not 
come  under  these  marketing  orders. 
This  bill  does  not  change  that  one  bit. 
Historically  they  will  remain  out  of  the 
order.  But  the  power  to  the  Secretary 
must  be  there  so  that  when  they  become 
so  big  as  ti  substantially  injm-e  the 
marketing  area,  then  he  can  do  some¬ 
thing.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
power  be  there,  not  that  it  be  utilized, 
but  that  it  be  there.  We  talk  about  1  per¬ 
cent;  it  is  up  to  3  percent  in  om’  area. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  the  problem  that  has  been  described 
several  times  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  in  describing  the  development 
of  large  producer-handlers  in  the  milk 
bam  operation.  It  has  also  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  that  this  matter  is  pres¬ 
ently  in  litigation.  My  suggestion  would 
be,  and  I  would  urge  on  the  committee, 
that  this  amendment  not  be  adopted  at 
this  time,  that  an  opportimity  be  given, 
first  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  later  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  study 
what  difficulties,  this  total  exemption 
might  produce  for  the  participating  dairy 
fanners  and  the  producer-handlers.  The 
issue  is  in  litigation  and  since  it  is  being 
discussed  at  the  present  time,  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  prejudge  the  present 
litigation  by  adopting  this  amendment. 
It  may  well  be  that  there  should  be  an 
exemption  with  a  top  limitation,  because 
our  small  farmers,  as  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  milk,  barns,  and  if  a 
great  portion  of  the  mUk  goes  to  these 
people,  the  local  farmers  selling  through 
dairies  are  in  a  position  where  they  are 
being  imdersold  in  terms  of  8  or  9  cents 
a  gallon.  This  they  carmot  stand  and 
stay  in  the  business. 

So  I  hope  and  urge  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  but  we  allow  the  study  to  proceed 
and  then  consider  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  farm  bill  have  urged  var¬ 
ious  courses  of  action.  Some  want  it 
approved,  others  want  it  recommitted  to 
the  committee  for  further  study  and 
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others  want  the  bill  voted  down.  I,  for 
one,  am  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
legislation,  and  have  been  watching  the 
proceedings  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
and  concern.  Of  course,  if  this  bill  is 
recommitted,  or  defeated,  certain  grave 
risks  are  encountered.  All  of  us  would 
rather  have  this  bill  than  something 
worse.  If  this  bill  is  recommitted  or  de¬ 
feated,  we  could  get  something  worse; 
we  might  get  something  better.  Exactly 
what  would  happen  cannot  now  be  fore¬ 
seen.  We  cannot,  of  course,  foresee  what 
action  the  Senate  may  take. 

Speaking  generally,  I  want  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment,  even  though  our  agri¬ 
cultural  laws  and  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory, 
the  farmer,  through  participation  in 
government  programs  and  otherwise, 
through  the  years,  has  done  a  remark¬ 
able  job,  a  spectacular  job,  an  unbe¬ 
lievably  good  job  in  providing  a  bounti¬ 
ful  supply  of  high  quality  food  and  fiber 
to  the  American  people  on  a  very  low- 
cost  basis. 

In  the  overall,  American  agriculture 
has  moved  forward  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree,  enabling  us  to  free  much  labor  and 
effort  so  that  our  coimtry  has  been  able 
to  devote  more  of  its  resources  to  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  So  we  need  not 
apolc^ze  too  much  for  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
we  should  not  employ  good  judgment  and 
economy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  of  course,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  cost  of  these  programs.  They 
do  cost  a  great  deal.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  cost  less.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  consumer,  they  are  worth  every¬ 
thing  they  have  cost  because  of  what 
they  have  provided  for  the  consumer  and 
the  national  economy. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  of 
the  greatest  cotton  producing  district  in 
the  United  States  I  must  consider  cer¬ 
tain  serious  questions  as  to  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill. 

A  major  problem  which  concerns  me 
and  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  rep¬ 
resent  is  this:  Does  the  bill  provide  ade¬ 
quate  income  protection  for  the  cotton 
producer  for  the  4-year  life  of  the  bill? 
The  income  features  of  the  bill  are  rela¬ 
tively  attractive  for  1966.  However, 
thereafter  the  producer  can  be  assured 
of  only  65  percent  of  parity  and  this  on 
the  domestic  portion  of  his  crop  only. 
The  domestic  portion  is  considered  to  be 
65  percent  of  his  allotment. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  are  now  caught  in  a  price-cost 
squeeze  even  with  current  supports  near 
70  percent  of  parity  on  their  full  allot¬ 
ment.  The  lack  of  assurance  of  producer 
income  protection  under  the  projected 
program  in  1967,  1968,  and  1969  raises 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  proposed  measure. 

I  do  not  believe  the  assurances  are  ade¬ 
quate. 

Does  the  bill  deal  effectively  with  our 
export  problem?  And  this  is  a  problem 
of  major  proportions.  Lowering  the  loan 
to  the  “world”  level  or  below  could  and 
I  believe  would  stimulate  exports  to  some 
extent  and  tend  to  slow  down  lncrea.ses 
in  foreign  production.  On  the  other 
hand,  lowering  the  U.S.  support  price 
could  result  in  a  general  lower  world 


price  for  cotton  and  no  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  maricets  for  our  cotton  abroad. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  ex¬ 
port  market  and  produce  for  domestic 
consumption  only.  The  cotton  farmers 
whom  I  represent  believe  as  I  do  that  we 
should  redouble  our  efforts  to  regain  and 
maintain  onr  fair  share  of  an  expanding 
world  market  with  an  imaginative  and 
vigorous  export  program.  At  any  rate, 
a  new  look  at  our  export  program  and 
policy  is  in  order  with  an  eye  toward 
solving  our  surplus  problems  through  in¬ 
creased  consumption  rather  than  de¬ 
creased  production.  A  flexible  subsidy 
program  with  the  rate  of  the  payment 
determined  by  the  market,  insofar  as 
possible,  is  an  approach  which  should  be 
considered. 

Does  the  bill  maintain  the  16  million 
acre  minimum  allotment?  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  cotton  farm¬ 
ers.  Under  the  proposed  program  a 
producer  is  a  co-operator  and  eligible  for 
price  support  and  payments  only  if  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  his  farm 
does  not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  He  cannot  in  fact 
plant  his  entire  allotment  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program,  but  must  take 
a  minimum  cut  of  15  percent  in  acreage. 
Further  cuts  in  acreage  will  result  in 
decreased  efficiency  and  further 
diminish  the  cotton  producers  chances 
of  competing  realistically  with  foreign 
growths  and  synthetic  fibers.  We  are 
constantly  striving  for  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  volume  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  this  effort. 

Is  the  proposed  bill  sufficiently  specific 
as  to  what  would  happen  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  4  years  which  it  covers? 
I  think  not.  Many  provisions  are  spelled 
out  in  detail  for  the  first  year,  but  this 
is  not  the  case  for  1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

The  farmer  would  more  or  less  take 
a  leap  in  the  dark  for  the  last  3  years. 
The  loan  could  not  exceed  90  percent 
of  the  estimated  world  price,  but  it  could 
be  less.  The  direct  payment  to  the  farm¬ 
er  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  but  the  loan,  plus  the  direct 
subsidy  to  the  farmer,  would  have  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  retium  to  the  farm¬ 
er  of  not  less  than  about  28*/4  cents  per 
pound  for  middling  1-inch  cotton  on  the 
domestic  portion  of  his  allotment.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  program  for  1965  the 
farmer  is  assured  of  a  loan  of  29  cents 
on  his  fiill  allotment. 

We,  of  coimse,  in  considering  cotton 
legislation  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  first  objective  of  the  legislation  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 
While  considering  the  producer,  how¬ 
ever,  we  need  likewise  to  consider  the 
allied  industries  to  the  extent  that  may 
be  appropriate  and  not  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

It  is  likewise  my  opinion  that  insofar 
as  reasonably  possible  crops  should  move 
into  the  regular  channels  of  trade  and 
not  into  the  loan.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  is  closely  related  to  the  sales 
program.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
had  poor  export  sales  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  channeling  too  much 
cotton  into  the  loan.  And  much  of  this 
cotton  has  not  moved  out  of  the  loan  or 
has  moved  too  slowly. 

Under  the  pending  cotton  section  of 


the  bill,  will  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  be  properly  handled?  Ex¬ 
cess  stocks  held  by  CCC  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  an  orderly  manner.  As  I 
have  stated,  it  is  extremely  Important, 
however,  that  cmrent  crop  cotton  move 
through  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
into  the  marketplace  and  we  should  not 
pursue  policies,  under  this  or  any  other 
program,  which  would  make  CCC  the 
chief  merchandiser  of  our  cotton.  CCC 
stocks  should  not  be  permitted  to  com¬ 
pete  with  current  crop  cotton  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  new  cotton 
into  the  loan. 

The  threat  of  a  limitation  on  govern¬ 
ment  payments  to  individual  producers 
has  been  before  us  for  some  time.  The 
pending  bill  which  provides  for  a  low 
loan  and  direct  subsidy  payments  to 
farmers  would  make  this  problem  more 
difficult  to  deal  with.  This  threat  would 
arise  next  year  and  thereafter  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  bill. 

The  feed  grain  section  of  the  pending 
bill  is  widely  supported  by  producers  of 
the  area  I  represent.  The  chief  concern 
is  over  the  cotton  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  recapitulate,  we  are 
tremendous  producers  of  cotton  in  my 
area.  We  do  not  want  to  go  out  of  the 
cotton  business.  We  want  to  grrow  cot¬ 
ton.  We  want  to  grow  It  for  domestic 
and  foreign  consumption. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the 
skip-row  regulations  of  the  Eiepart- 
ment  of  Agriculture.  We  would  like  as¬ 
surances  from  the  Department,  In  fact 
in  the  law  itself,  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  skip-row  regulations  would  not 
be  changed.  This  we  unfortunately 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  spokesman  for 
the  people  of  my  area  I  can  do  no  less 
than  sound  a  word  of  caution  and  con¬ 
cern  about  the  course  we  appear  to  be 
taking  here.  If  we  follow  the  course 
proposed  we  will  be  making  a  drastic 
change  from  the  program  which  we  have 
followed  for  so  many  years.  There  are 
many  hazards  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(Mr.  MAHON  (by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent)  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cooley  was 
granted  permission  to  proceed  for  1  ad¬ 
ditional  minute.) 

Mr.  CCXILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here  today 
about  the  cost  of  these  programs,  and  I 
have  given  the  information  as  to  the 
losses  which  we  have  sustained.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  during  the  8  years  that  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  was  our  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  he  spent  more  money  than  all  of 
his  predecessors  in  office  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Republic,  up  until  the  time 
he  left  office. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But,  of  course,  when  we  deal  with 
economic  problems  such  as  agriculture 
we  have  uppermost  in  mind  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike. 
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What  we  are  working  for  here  is  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  I  hope  we  can 
unite  on  a  bill  that  Is  reasonably  accept¬ 
able  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  and  associate  myseK 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply 
because  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O’Brien]  whose  amendment  is 
pending,  spoke  so  long  ago  I  believe  it  is 
in  order  that  we  ought  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  some  of  the  points 
that  he  did  make  some  time  ago,  fearful 
that  his  amendment  will  be  bogged  down 
In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O’Brien]. 

Mr.  O’BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I,  too,  have  lost  some  of  the 
continuity  of  the  argument  and  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  a  Representative  from 
a  nonagricultural  area  has  had  the  full 
treatment  from  the  “club,”  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assumption  in  most 
of  the  great  discussion  has  been  that  if 
you  come  from  a  city,  you  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  understand  these  things  and  work 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  arguments 
that  has  prevailed  persistently  through¬ 
out  this  discussion,  one  of  the  threads 
this  afternoon,  if  there  is  a  thread,  is 
that  these  producer-dealers  would  be¬ 
come  so  big  that  they  would  threaten  the 
entire  milk  marketing  situation. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  amendment,  that 
we  have  seen  tears  for  Jesse  Stalker  to¬ 
day,  we  have  a  pious  declaration  in  the 
report  which  will  mean  exactly  nothing 
to  the  people  in  the  Department  down¬ 
town;  but  I  think  when  we  are  all 
through  with  the  discussion  the  tears  may 
be  for  Stalker,  but  the  smiles  will  be  on 
the  faces  of  the  really  big  operators  in 
this  field.  ’That  is  something  as  a  city 
man  I  know  something  about.  We  are 
worrying  about  a  small  producer,  who  has 
possibly  a  hundred  cows,  selling  his  mUk, 
but  nobody  has  any  concern  over  a  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  in  the  dairy  business 
which  grossed  $992  million  last  year.  If 
the  Stalkers  and  the  others  are  capable  of 
expanding  a  little  bit,  and  offering  com¬ 
petition  to  these  giants  who  want  to  crush 
them,  I  want  to  give  that  opportunity  to 
these  farmers  that  the  big  dealers  would 
destroy.  I  have  heard  from  my  farmers. 
Not  a  single  one  from  my  district,  non¬ 
dealer,  has  contacted  me  and  said  he  is 
opposed  to  my  amendment.  So  I  think 
that  the  farmers  this  great  committee  say 
they  are  protecting  are  with  us,  even  if 
it  does  skim  a  little  bit  off  the  volume  of 
their  area. 


I  wish  to  apologize  for  invading  this 
precious  field  of  agriculture,  but  regard¬ 
less  of  what  happens  to  my  amendment 
I  will  leave  here  today  satisfied  that  at 
least  once  I  have  stood  up  and  fought  for 
the  little  fellow  that  everybody  talks 
about  but  seldom  did  anything  about. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  leading  this  wonderful  fight.  He 
has  been  concerned  with  the  matter  over 
the  years  and  has  been  faced  with  it,  as 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  are,  and 
I  compliment  him  for  his  very  persuasive 
position. 

Mr.  MA’TTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  provisions  of  this  bill  are  extensions 
of  the  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco 
acreage  allotments  for  a  period  of  4  years, 
and  a  provision  granting  the  permanent 
exemption  for  peanuts  for  boiling  from 
coming  under  acreage  allotments. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  recall  that  I  am  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  original  legislation,  in  both 
instances,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  for  presenting 
these  programs  to  the  House  for  consid¬ 
eration. 

Earlier  this  year  I  told  the  House  in  a 
prepared  address  that  approximately 
27,000  farmers  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  lease  and  transfer  provisions  of  to¬ 
bacco  acreage  allotments.  This  has 
been  a  very  popular  program.  The  fiue- 
cured  tobacco  farmers  of  Florida  have 
approved  it  enthusiastically.  ’This  bill 
has  made  it  possible  for  many  small 
farmers  to  stay  in  business  and  it  has 
made  a  more  profitable  production  for  all 
farmers  who  have  used  the  law. 

Overall  production  has  not  been  no¬ 
ticeably  increased  as  a  result  of  this  biU. 
’The  lease  provisions  are  limited  within 
the  coimty  for  a  period  of  a  year  at  a 
time  and  for  an  acreage  not  to  exceed 
5  acres. 

I  am  grateful  that  in  this  bill  perma¬ 
nent  exemption  would  be  granted  to  pea¬ 
nuts  for  boiling  purposes  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  acreage  allotments.  ’There  are 
less  than  3,000  acres  of  peanuts  planted 
for  boiling  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
but  there  are  many  small  farmers  and 
children  of  farmers  who  receive  most  of 
their  cash  income  from  the  production 
and  sale  of  green  peanuts  for  boiling, 
and  there  are  several  plants  which  pro¬ 
cess  these  boiled  peanuts  and  sell  them 
in  cans.  We  have  a  modest  boiled  pea¬ 
nut  industry,  I  think,  which  make  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
my  dear  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O’Brien]  for  getting  us  away  from  the 
dairy  problems  and  getting  to  a  matter 
that  might  be  a  little  different.  I  want 
to  talk  about  boiled  peanuts,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  have  doubts 
about  this  omnibus  bill.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  one  of  our 
Southern  States.  Some  years  ago  he 


was  running  for  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  said  to  his  boy  one  day,  “  Junioi',  come 
tmd  go  politicking  with  me.  Everybody 
is  for  your  father,  nobody  against  him.” 

’The  boy  said,  “All  right,  pa.”  ’They 
jumped  into  the  buggy  and  the  old  man 
said,  “Get  up,  Maud.”  Away  they  went, 
and  they  soon  came  to  a  farmer  by  the 
name  of  Bullett.  Bullett  came  over  and 
asked,  “What  are  you  doing  out  here?” 
’The  old  fellow  running  for  justice  of  the 
peace  said,  “I  came  to  politic,  and  I  want 
you  to  vote  for  me.” 

Bullett  said,  “You  low-down,  dirty 
blacksnake,  I  never  voted  for  you,  I  would 
not  vote  for  you  if  you  were  the  last 
one  in  the  world,  and  if  you  do  not  get 
started  I  am  going  to  go  back  up  and  get 
my  shotgun.” 

The  old  fellow  said,  “Get  up,  Maud.” 
After  a  time  down  the  road  his  young 
son  said,  “Pa,  he  is  not  for  you.”  Where¬ 
upon  his  father  said,  “I  would  not  say 
that.  I  would  say  he  is  doubtful.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sense  from  the 
colloquy  around  here  that  there  might  be 
one  or  two  “doubtful”  colleagues  about 
the  omnibus  bill,  but  I  am  so  confident 
in  your  good  judgment,  I  am  so  confident 
of  your  impeccable  understanding  that, 
sir,  I  will  say  there  will  not  be  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote  cast  against  the  permanent 
extension  of  peanuts  for  boiling  purposes 
from  the  provisions  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments, 

Mr.  (Chairman,  last  year  I  distributed 
in  the  cloakroom  some  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  specimens  of  boiled  peanuts. 

These  peanuts  taste  like  radishes  or 
rutabagas  or  turnips.  They  taste  like 
boiled  potatoes.  They  are  really  a  veg¬ 
etable.  ’They  taste  like  the  Sebago  pota¬ 
toes  that  are  grown  in  my  particular 
district. 

Something  that  makes  me  a  little  bit 
unhappy  is  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
feel  that  distributing  these  peanuts 
hurts  the  cause  of  boiled  peanuts  more 
than  it  helps.  So  today  I  felt  that  we 
would  not  distribute  these  peanuts.  But 
I  do  have  some  available  and  I  will  go 
back  to  the  cloakroom  after  my  talk 
and  if  any  of  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
accept  the  little  humble  offerings  I  have, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  share  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  any  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  if 
there  is  any  question  that  anyone  would 
like  to  ask.  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  no 
question  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agricultm-e  and  representative  of 
an  agricultural  area  in  which  daiiTing  is 
a  very  important  source  of  income  to 
farmers,  I  have  had  to  balance  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  agricultural  bill,  H.R.  9811, 
which  I  think  are  worth  while  and  need 
enacting,  against  certain  other  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  consider  wrong  and 
poor  legislation. 

I  have  supported  the  bill  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
titles  dealing  with  wool,  feed  grains,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  wheat  must  be  enacted  if  we  are 
to  have  an  acceptable  agricultural  pro- 
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gram.  These  titles  deal  with  important 
crops  for  which  the  Federal  programs 
are  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  the  dairy  title  of  the  bill  is  soimd. 
Therefore,  although  I  support  the  bill, 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that 
I  am  not  in  support  of  the  dairy  title  and 
consider  it  to  be  at  the  least  poor  legisla¬ 
tion  which  in  all  probability  will  cause 
more  harm  than  good. 

My  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  dairy 
title  of  the  bill  are  quite  simple. 

This  bill  does  nothing  for  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  farming  industry 
which  is  most  severely  depressed — dairy 
farmers  who  produce  primarily  manu¬ 
facturing  milk.  These  producers  far 
outnumber  fluid  milk  producers,  that  is, 
dairy  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  dis¬ 
tribution  as  fluid — bottled — ^milk.  Man¬ 
ufacturing  milk  producers  do  derive  con¬ 
siderable  benefit  from  the  Federal  price 
support  program.  However,  under  the 
law  and  under  current  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  conditions,  price  supports  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  are 
fixed  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  many  years  in¬ 
come  and  prices  to  fluid  milk  producers 
have  been  supported  and  maintained  by 
the  Federal  milk  market  order  program 
fixing  prices  which  handlers  must  pay 
fluid  milk  producers  for  their  milk. 
These  orders  are  in  effect  in  about  80 
milk  markets  in  the  United  States  and 
cover  more  than  half  of  all  milk  con¬ 
sumed  as  fluid  milk — in  bottles — in  this 
country. 

Undoubtedly,  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  milk  market  order  program  has 
been  of  very  material  aid  in  maintaining 
and  enhancing  prices  and  returns  to  fluid 
milk  producers. 

In  addition,  the  fluid  milk  pi-oducer 
benefits  materially  from  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  for  manufacturing  rmlk 
and  butterfat.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this. 

First,  fluid  milk  prices  in  most  fluid 
milk  markets  are  based  directly  on  the 
price  of  manufacturing  mUk,  and  thus 
any  enhancement  of  manufacturing  milk 
prices  because  of  the  Federal  price  sup- 
pm*t  program  is  immediately  reflected  in 
the  level  of  fluid  milk  prices  under  the 
orders. 

Second,  for  all  surplus  milk  marketed 
by  fluid  milk  producers,  they  receive  the 
same  price  for  such  milk  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  producers  receive  for  all  their 
milk — currently  75  percent  of  parity. 

Under  the  Federal  milk  order  program, 
huge  surpluses  have  developed  in  fluid 
milk  markets.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  of  the  larger  markets,  about  half 
of  the  milk  produced  for  the  market  must 
go  into  manufacturing  uses  because  it 
cannot  find  sale  as  bottled  milk  at  prices 
established  under  the  orders.  Under  the 
order  system,  the  differentials  which  fluid 
milk  command  over  manufacturing  milk 
prices  have  been  practically  doubled 
since  the  war  without,  as  far  as  I  know, 
corresponding  increases  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  this  milk  relative  to  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  production  costs,  and  are 
being  held  at  this  relatively  high  level 
by  the  order  program.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  major  reason  for  the  large  sur¬ 
pluses  in  a  number  of  fluid  milk  markets. 


This  bill  will  not  reduce  surpluses  in 
Federal  order  markets.  I  know  this  is 
the  guise  under  which  this  legislation  is 
being  presented  to  you,  but  I  am  sure  it 
will  have  no  effect  in  reducing  these  sur¬ 
pluses.  To  have  any  effect,  it  would  be 
necessai-y  to  price  the  surpluses  at  such 
low  levels  that  the  price  could  not  cover 
the  variable  costs  of  production.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  variable  costs  of 
production  of  milk  qualified  for  fluid  milk 
consumption  are  less  than  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  prices. 

The  dairy  title  of  the  bill  will  grant  a 
monopoly  to  the  local  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  does  this  by  authorizing  pro¬ 
visions  in  orders  which  would  allocate 
fluid  milk  sales  to  producers  currently 
on  the  market,  with  such  allocation  based 
on  the  producers’  production  record 
which  may  cover  more  than  a  year. 
This  means  that  aU  the  high  value  mar¬ 
ket  would  be  assigned  to  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  none  of  this  market  would  be 
left  to  pay  producers  who  are  seeking  to 
enter  the  market  and  better  their  eco¬ 
nomic  condition. 

Thus,  present  producers  will  be 
granted  a  “right”  to  these  mai’kets  and 
other  producers  will  be  denied  entry  and 
the  right  to  sell  their  milk  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  only  time  a  new  producer  can 
earn  a  base  or  quota,  as  this  proposed 
legislation  is  drafted,  is  when  fluid 
milk — class  I — sales  Increase. 

Under  the  guise  of  holding  down  pro¬ 
duction,  this  bill  can  in  fact  be  used  to 
engineer  large  increases  in  fluid  milk 
prices  either  directly  imder  the  orders 
or  by  negotiation  of  prices  above  the 
orders — which  negotiations  could  only  be 
effective  because  the  order  will  shield 
them  from  the  competition  of  milk  of 
other  producers  who  otherwise  would 
enter  the  market.  - 

It  is  my  opinion  that  rather  than  being 
so  concerned  about  the  wheat  title  of 
this  bill  being  a  “bread  tax,”  city  people 
should  be  most  seriously  concerned  with 
the  opportunities  that  the  dairy  title  of 
this  bill  will  grant  local  monopolies  to 
increase  the  price  of  fluid  milk  in  bottles 
on  a  major  portion  of  the  milk  so  con- 
siuned  in  the  United  States. 

Bases  or  quotas  imder  this  bill  will  be 
transferable  and,  since  they  represent 
the  allocation  of  a  “right”  to  a  valuable 
market,  will  in  time  develop  great  value. 
For  example,  take  a  producer  selling  500 
quarts  a  day  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
fluid  milk  market.  To  do  so,  he  would, 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  have  to 
have  a  “base.”  Assuming  the  fluid 
milk — class  I — ^price  per  quart  payable  to 
producers  to  be  11  cents,  and  the  price 
paid  for  excess  milk  over  fluid  milk  use 
is  7  cents  per  quart,  such  a  producer 
obviously  would  be  quite  interested  in 
buying  a  base  in  order  to  enter  the  higher 
priced  market;  that  is,  get  a  share  in, 
or  a  “market  right,”  to  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  milk  market. 

The  difference  of  4  cents  per  quart 
between  fluid  milk — class  I — prices  and 
manufacturing  milk  for  a  500-quart  pro¬ 
ducer  is  $20  per  day,  or  $7,300  per  year. 
Therefore,  if  a  producer  contemplated 
remaining  in  the  business  only  1  year,  he 
would  break  even  if  he  paid  $7,300  for  a 
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500-quart  base.  If  he  estimated  a  2-year 
operation,  he  would  break  even  if  he  paid 
$14,600  for  the  base  or  quota,  and  like¬ 
wise  if  he  figured  only  3  years  operation, 
he  could  afford  to  pay  $21,900  for  the 
base  or  quota  and  still  be  just  as  well  off 
after  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

However,  most  of  the  producers  will 
consider  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the 
business  for  some  years  and  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
value  of  bases — quotas — will  become 
quite  high.  This  inevitably  means  that 
the  cost  of  production  of  fluid  milk  will 
increase  as  the  value  of  bases  is  capital¬ 
ized  into  farm  values.  This  will  result 
in  higher  prices  to  consmners  because 
of  increased  cost  of  production  which 
would  necessitate  higher  prices  to 
producers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O’Brien]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  O’Brien)  ,  there 
were — ayes  83,  noes  78. 

Mr.  STAIBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr. 
Hagen  of  California  as  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
89,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n — WOOL 

Sec.  201.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910, 
72  Stat.  994,  76  Stat.  306),  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such 
price  support  shall  be  limited  to  wool  and 
mohair  marketed  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  April  1,  1955,  and  ending  December  31, 
1969.” 

Sec.  202.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed 
110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor.” 

Sec.  203.  In  section  703  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  fourth 
sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “If 
the  support  price  so  determined  does  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90 
per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  in  order  to  encourage 
an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn 
wool.” 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follc^ws : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
4,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  the  words  "77  per 
centum  of  parity”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“75  per  centum  of  parity”. 

Page  4,  line  22,  strike  the  words  “77  per 
centum  of  parity”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“75  per  centum  of  parity”. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
has  not  encountered  a  time  or  two  ex¬ 
pressions  that  are  almost  always  used  In 
a  derisive  sense — “Brannan-type  pay¬ 
ments,”  “Brannan  plan,”  and  “Brannan 
payments  to  the  fanners.”  I  daresay 
there  are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  pledged  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents  at  one  time  or  another  that  they 
will  never  support  any  Brannan-type 
program  for  American  agriculture. 

The  wool  program,  a  program  which 
has  been  on  the  bool^  for  several  years, 
is  a  Brannan-type  program.  It  pro¬ 
vides  direct  pasmaents  to  farmers.  The 
administration  in  supporting  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  program  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  increase  in  wool  pasnnents  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill.  The  administration 
instead  supported  a  continuation  of  the 
same  minimiun  support  level  under 
which  the  direct  pasonents  are  computed 
to  wool  growers  as  has  been  on  the  books 
in  recent  years.  However,  instead  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  saw  fit  to  in¬ 
crease  the  minimum  which  definitely 
means  higher  payments.  I  think  we 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  this  in¬ 
crease  will  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $5.5 
million  additional. 

As  I  say,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  pure  direct-payment  program,  a 
Brannan-t3T»e  program. 

If  this  title  does  remain  in  the  bill — 
and  presumably  it  will,  because  it  is  not 
one  of  the  more  controversial  elements 
in  the  legislation — ^we  should  at  least  re¬ 
frain  from  jacking  still  higher  these  di¬ 
rect  payments  to  the  woolgrowers.  This 
program,  like  the  other  programs  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill,  has  been  ineffective. 
The  original  idea  was  that  if  we  had 
direct  payments  to  woolgrowers  wool 
production  would  be  stimulated  in  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Im¬ 
port  of  wool  would  no  longer  occur.  Yet 
in  the  year  in  which  the  return  for  the 
woolgrowers  exceeded  100  percent  of 
parity — ^the  highest  parity  level  for  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  commodity  in  that  year — 
the  program  was  not  effective  in  stimu¬ 
lating  wool  production. 

My  amendment  would  simply  rein¬ 
state  in  this  extension  of  the  wool  pro¬ 
gram  the  level  of  price  support  which 
has  been  in  the  program  up  to  now.  The 
choice  is  clear.  Those  for  taxpayers 
should  vote  for  the  amendment.  Those 
who  have  more  woolgrowers  than  other 
taxpayers  may  wish  to  vote  “no.” 

My  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  this  legislation  to 
the  American  taxpayer  by  the  amoimt 
of  $5*/^  million. 

The  wool  program  is  not  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  Brannan-type  payments  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  legislation.  You  might  be 
interested  in  the  size  of  the  payments 
to  individual  producers  which  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  make  possible. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  out  of  the 
Treasury  directly  or  indirectly  which  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  can  get  as  a  result  of 
one  or  more  of  these  programs  is  stag¬ 
gering. 

Under  the  wool  program,  for  example, 
one  producer  in  the  1962-63  marketing 
year  got  a  payment  out  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  amoimt  of  $44,672. 


Let  us  turn  to  feed  grains.  Assume  a 
fellow  with  1,000-acre  feed  grain  base, 
with  a  70-bushel  yield  for  corn,  which  is 
a  modest  yield  figure.  Price  support  pay¬ 
ments,  and  diversion  payments  he  would 
get  for  participating  under  the  feed 
grains  program  would  be  $18,550  a  year. 

Turn  to  the  cotton  title  and  assume 
the  language  in  the  cotton  program  stays 
as  now  in  the  legislation — and  certainly 
no  one  knows  what  is  going  to  come  out 
of  this  committee — there  are  several  cot¬ 
ton  producers  who  have  allotments  of 
10,000  acres  or  more.  Assuming  full  par¬ 
ticipation  under  the  cotton  program, 
under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 
language  of  this  bill  before  us,  can  any¬ 
one  estimate  the  grand  total  payment  he 
would  get?  The  answer  is  $952,250;  not 
for  a  lifetime,  but  for  1  single  year. 
That  is  almost  $1  million  a  year. 

Let  us  go  to  the  wheat  title  for  illus¬ 
tration.  I  asked  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  place  in  the  hearing’s  record 
some  examples  of  top  pasmients  to  wheat 
producers.  For  some  strange  reason  they 
were  not  forthcoming.  But,  as  you  know, 
there  are  many  wheat  farmers  who  have 
allotments  of  lOJlOO  acres  or  more.  Let 
us  see  what  a  10,000  wheat  allotment 
farmer  would  get  under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposed  program.  Assuming  full 
participation  in  the  wheat  program,  the 
wheat  farmer,  with  a  10,000  allotment 
would  get  $140,625  per  year. 

Let  us  consider  the  proposed  cropland 
adjustment  proposal.  Let  us  assume  a 
farmer  with  1,000  acres — and  there  are 
lots  of  them — who  put  his  entire  farm 
under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
Let  us  further  assume  that  this  man  in 
making  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  get  the  average  rental 
rate  per  year  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  anticipates  making  under 
this  program.  For  the  lO-stear  contract 
period  that  farmer  could  get  $176,000 
from  the  taxpayers.  And,  he  could  get 
the  payment  in  advance,  if  he  is  willing 
to  take  a  5-i>ercent  discount. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  acre  farm  receiving  just  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  rental  payment,  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  payment  of  $176,000,  and  believe 
me,  that  is  not  the  largest  payment  which 
could  be  authorized. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tell  me  how  many  farms  in 
the  United  States  have  a  feed  grain  base 
of  over  500  acres? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  cannot  recall  this 
fact. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  some  figures  here 
that  show  there  are  5,563  farms  out  of 
a  total  of  519,000  total.  This  would  then 
follow  a  little  that  only  slightly  over  1 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States 
have  a  base  of  over  500  acres. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  is  very  helpful 
information  because  it  means  that  1 
out  of  every  100  farms  would  be  entitled 
to  a  gigantic  payment. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3deld  further,  under  the  entire  feed  grains 
program  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  in  this 


country  fall  not  in  this  500  acre  class 
but  in  the  acre  base  of  26  to  50  and  51 
to  100  acre  base.  When  we  talk  about 
payments,  yes,  there  will  be  some  large 
payments,  but  the  majority  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  will  be  to  the  small  producer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  and  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  program  does  make  pos¬ 
sible  some  gigantic  pasmients,  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  $3,000-a-year,  poverty- 
level  definition  that  we  hear  about  these 
days. 

Does  the  gentleman  suggest  that  it  is 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  taxpayers  to 
be  making  payments  of  $1  million  or 
$140,000  a  year  or  anyplace  in  between 
to  an  individual  producer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  BATTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  impose  on  the  time  of 
the  Committee,  but  I  think  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]  were  very  unfair.  They 
certainly  left  me  with  the  Impression 
that  every  farmer  in  America  is  going  to 
draw  gigantic  pasmients. 

I  come  from  an  area  that  has  some 
large  wheat  producing  farms.  We  also 
have  an  average  Income  to  the  wheat 
producer  in  the  State  of  Montana  of 
a  little  over  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
poverty  level  about  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  speaks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
right  to  take  an  individual  situation  and 
try  to  apply  it  generally.  I  believe  some¬ 
one  said,  “Oh,  how  different  things 
would  be  if  they  were  not  the  way  they 
were.” 

If  what  the  gentleman  from  HUnols 
cites  happened  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
we  would  not  be  here  today  debating 
a  farm  bill. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  teU  you  that 
I  approve  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  There  probably  is  not  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  approves  of  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill.  But  a  bad  situation 
does  exist  and  there  has  been  a  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  made  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  come  to  some  agreement. 
It  pleases  some  and  it  displeases  others, 
yet  the  farm  problem  is  not  settled  with 
words. 

Mr.  Cfiiairman,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  be  considering  a  minimum 
wage  bill  that  will  apply  to  farmers,  and 
in  addition,  we  are  going  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  an  unemployment  benefit  bill  that 
will  apply  to  some  farmers.  We  are 
therefore  talking  about  the  one  group 
in  the  country  which  has  not  benefited 
in  the  increased  scale  of  earning  capacity 
in  America.  We  give  and  then  take  away 
and  all  in  the  same  Congress. 

Yet  it  is  the  farmer  that  provides  for 
the  American  people  far  more  in  the  way 
of  health  and  benefits  than  any  other 
group. 

Visualize,  for  instance,  what  your  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  paying  if  they  went  to 
the  grocery  store  to  buy  food  of  all 
descriptions,  cotton,  and  all  the  rest  of 
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the  commodities  covered  in  this  bill,  if 
they  were  all  in  short  supply.  You 
would  not  be  talking  about  a  bread  tax 
or  a  subsidy,  you  would  be  talking  about 
the  high  cost  of  the  commodity. 

The  only  reason  I  take  this  time  is  to 
correct  the  impression  left  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois.  I  do  not  think  he 
honestly  meant  to  leave  the  impression 
that  all  of  the  farmers  who  participate 
in  this  program,  whether  they  want  to 
or  feel  compelled  to,  are  going  to  receive 
these  gigantic  payments  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  intended  to  clarify 
some  facts  of  life,  and  to  illustrate  how 
big  the  payments  may  be  under  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  BAITIN.  I  grant  that  some  of  the 
payments  are  large,  but  at  the  same  time 
if  a  person  in  his  lifetime  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  becomes  a  big  farmer 
through  his  own  efforts  he  should  not  be 
penalized.  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting 
he  should  be  penalized? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  object  to  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  total  Government  amount 
that  a  farmer  may  get. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
if  we  have  a  program,  and  it  is  going  to 
apply  to  the  wheat  farmers  or  corn  pro¬ 
ducers,  it  should  apply  equally  across  the 
boaixl.  You  have  a  program  or  you  do 
not.  I  do  not  approve  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  but  I  do  not  like  the  impression  to 
be  left  that  all  faimers  in  America  are 
going  to  draw  a  check  for  a  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Some  farmers  could 
get  around  a  million-dollar  payment. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Have  you  considered 
what  investment  the  farmers  have 
made?  The  payment  is  not  profit.  The 
check  they  receive  is  not  profit;  it  is  not 
something  he  can  put  in  the  bank  and 
'  forget.  He  has  had  to  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  land,  he  has  had  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  stock,  he  has  had  to  make  an 
Investment  in  machinery,  he  has  to  live. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  surely 
does  not  suggest  that  capital  investment 
carries  with  it  entitlement  to  Federal 
payments? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  No,  but  if  you  have  a 
person  who  has  invested  capital  and  he 
has  put  it  into  the  business  of  farming 
as  an  investment  and  he  goes  into  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  program  the  program  should 
apply  to  all  in  the  same  fashion.  Realize 
the  program  is  not  net  income  or  profit. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Without  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  good  program,  let  us  get  this  thing  in 
perspective.  When  the  Government  puts 
out  price  supports  to  the  farmers  it  does 
it  to  reduce  their  production,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  fanner  rich. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  farmer  could 
keep  his  production  down  and  sell  at  the 
market  price  without  subsidy,  that  would 


be  the  best  system.  We  pay  them  to  re¬ 
duce  production,  and  you  can  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  10,000-acre  farm  as  well  as 
you  can  on  a  100-acre  farm. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  with  as¬ 
tonishment  to  the  newly  self -anointed 
administration  leader,  I  am,  I  confess, 
somewhat  confused.  But  while  discuss¬ 
ing  a  wool  amendment — an  amendment 
to  the  program  on  a  deficit  crop,  a  crop 
on  which  we  want  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion — the  gentleman  says  he  does  not 
want  to  encourage  larger  producers,  I  am 
even  more  confused.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  In  his  zeal  to  represent  the 
administration — and  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  any  credentials  to  represent  this 
administration,  or  surely  none  that 
would  be  recognized  at  the  White  House, 
but  since  the  gentleman  has  assumed 
that  obligation — ^I  just  wonder  whether 
he  is  here  to  talk  about  the  wool  program 
or  is  he  simply  attacking  the  wool  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the 
farm  bill.  Of  course,  we  must  take  judi¬ 
cial  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  against  all  farm  bills. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  purpose  was  not 
to  represent  the  administration  but  to 
try  to  keep  the  leadership  on  the  House 
fioor  from,  you  might  say,  pulling  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  this  body  and  con¬ 
veying  the  impression  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  really  wanted  to  jack  up  the  level 
of  the  payments  to  the  wool  growers. 
This  certainly  is  not  the  case  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  certainly  would  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  administration  wants  a  soimd 
wool  bill.  I  have  no  information  to  the 
contrary  and  I  would  doubt  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  any  such  Infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Is  there  not  a  favor¬ 
able  report  from  the  Department  on  the 
wool  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  received  a  report  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  suggesting 
that  we  should  extend  the  wool  bill  and 
that  is  what  we  have  done.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  except  an  extension 
of  the  existing  program  with  the  one 
exception  that  was  mentioned  here  yes¬ 
terday  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  now  opposes. 

We  have  assured  the  producer  of  wool 
that  his  purchasing  power  will  remain 
the  same  if  he  produces  the  same  amount 
of  wool  he  has  been  producing.  What 
has  been  happening  over  a  good  many 
years  is  that  the  fixed  dollars  and  cents 
support  in  the  wool  bill  that  we  have 
had — 62  cents  means  that :  although,  the 
wool  producer  has  received  the  same  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  support  that  he  received 
12  years  ago,  his  purchasing  power  is  not 
at  great  as  it  was  by  any  means.  It  has 
been  cut  and  in  fact  it  has  been  cut  by 
something  like  almost  30  percent.  So 


the  actual  support  in  buying  power  on 
wool  today  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  was 
a  few  years  ago.  The  only  change  that 
there  is  in  this  bill  will  be  to  assure  in  the 
future  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wool  producer  will  not  be  reduced. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  is  also  a  fact,  is  it 
not,  that  under  this  more  flexible  pro¬ 
posal  which  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  the  support  level  might  go  down? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  support  level 
might  go  down  below  what  it  would  oth¬ 
erwise  be? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  FISHER.  It  certainly  is  possible. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  going  to  find  the  prices  of  everything 
that  the  farmers  buy  going  down,  and 
if  they  do,  then  the  support  prices  will 
go  down. 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  if  we  are  in 
more  of  a  rising  economy,  but  in  the 
event  it  goes  the  other  way  to  where  the 
producer  makes  more  and  gets  higher 
prices  or  the  parity  goes  up,  why  is  it 
conceivable  under  the  flexible  plan  which 
is  in  the  bill,  it  might  actually  cost  the 
Government  less  than  it  does  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
Bqt  the  only  pui-pose  of  this  amendment, 
at  least,  the  only  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  simply  to  reduce  the  living 
standards  of  the  woolgrowers  of  this  Na¬ 
tion,  and  I  think  it  is  already  too  low.  I 
hope  the  amendment  Is  defeated. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  defense  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  as  extended  in  title  H 
of  this  bill.  In  the  first  place  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  1954  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  following  an  investi¬ 
gation  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  recommended  to 
the  administration  that  the  duty  on  im¬ 
ported  wool  be  increased  10  cents  per 
poimd.  The  White  House  said  that  due 
to  relations  with  our  friendly  nations 
shipping  wool  here  this  additional  duty 
could  not  be  imposed.  The  National 
Wool  Act  was  then  evolved  in  lieu  of  a 
tariff  increase.  Payments  under  the  act 
are  limited  to  70  percent  on  the  duties  on 
wool  and  wool  manufacturers. 

Now  statements  have  been  made  that 
the  Wool  Act  has  not  boosted  wool  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  several  important 
factors  not  related  to  the  Wool  Act  that 
have  prevented  an  increase  in  wool  pro¬ 
duction.  For  one  thing,  we  have  had 
some  serious  drought  conditions  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  several  of 
our  important  sheep-producing  States. 
Texas,  for  example,  which  accounts  for 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Nation’s 
wool  production,  has  had  several  serious 
drought  periods  since  1954.  New  Mex¬ 
ico  in  the  last  year  has  had  a  decline  in 
sheep  population  due  to  drought  condi¬ 
tions.  Another  factor  which  started  a 
liquidation  trend  in  sheep  numbers  in 
1960,  after  several  years  of  increase,  was 
the  discouragingly  low  lamb  prices.  By 
1961  the  average  farm  price  of  lambs  had 
dropped  to  a  low  of  $15.80  per  100  pounds, 
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due  to  short-term  and  unusual  market¬ 
ing  problems.  Other  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  to  liquidation  have  been  reductions 
in  grazing  allotments  on  Federal  lands; 
difficulties  in  securing  adequate,  efficient 
herders;  and  losses  from  predatory 
animals. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Wool 
Act  was  responsible  for  alleviating  the 
liquidation  trend  caused  by  drought  and 
marketing  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
Wool  Act  was  a  factor  in  increasing  our 
sheep  production  during  the  3  years  1958 
through  1960.  I  do  know  that  many 
growers  have  stated  that  they  would  not 
be  in  the  sheep  industry  today  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  National  Wool  Act. 

With  a  better  lamb  market  and  with  a 
National  Wool  Act  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  growers  tell  me  they  feel  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  increase  in  the  sheep  pop¬ 
ulation,  at  least  on  a  gradual  basis. 

As  for  the  statement  that  provisions 
for  extending  the  act  in  the  farm  bill 
will  make  the  program  more  expensive, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Wool 
Act  program  on  an  annual  basis  is  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  half  of  the  annual  average 
costs  during  the  first  7  years  of  its  oper¬ 
ation.  While  part  of  this  is  due  to  pro¬ 
duction  decreases,  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  market  price  of  wool  has 
improved,  thereby  reducing  the  amount 
of  payments  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  the  market  level 
and  the  incentive  level.  During  the  11- 
year  operation  of  the  Wool  Act  pro¬ 
gram,  the  incentive  level  has  remained 
at  62  cents  while  the  costs  of  production 
have  risen  approximately  15  percent. 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  fault  in  the 
present  program — the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  reflection  whatsoever  through 
the  incentive  level  in  the  increase  in 
production  costs.  The  77-percent-of- 
parity  floor  on  the  incentive  level  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  would  still  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  increased  production  costs 
but  would  permit  a  very  modest  increase 
in  the  level — about  3  percent — and  could 
be  an  encouraging  factor  in  halting  the 
liquidation  trend. 

Critics  of  the  National  Wool  Act  need 
to  be  reminded  once  again  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  established  in  lieu  of  a  tariff 
increase  which  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  found  justified  in  1954.  Further¬ 
more,  these  critics  have  come  forth  with 
no  alternative  program.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  and 
unsatisfactory  loan  program  whereby 
wool  went  into  Government  stockpiles 
at  high  storage  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government,  where  it  built  up  into  sur¬ 
pluses  that  depressed  the  market.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  better  to  have  it  selling 
freely  on  the  open  market  as  it  does  un¬ 
der  the  National  Wool  Act. 

In  spite  of  drought  low  lamb  prices,  and 
the  other  problems  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Wool  Act  has  helped  to  main¬ 
tain  a  domestic  sheep  industry  and  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  domestic  supply  of 
wool  so  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  wool 
producers  in  supplying  our  needs.  It  is 
a  good  progi’am,  one  that  has  been  work¬ 
ing  well,  and  one  that  should  be  ex¬ 
tended. 


[Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  which  would  reduce  the 
support  price  on  wool  from  the  proposed 
64.1  cents  to  62.5  cents. 

Let  me  say  that  the  wool  program  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  farm 
programs  and  any  attempt  to  strangle 
it  to  death  world  be  very  unfair. 

The  National  Wool  Act  was  passed 
originally  to  save  a  domestic  wool  indus¬ 
try  from  unfair  foreign  competition. 
The  wool  people  were  asking  for  a  tariff 
protection,  the  administration  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  stop  imports  or  to  reduce  them 
by  a  tariff  increase  and  offered  in  lieu 
thereof  to  establish  a  support  price  on 
domestic  wool  paid  for  out  of  tariff  reve¬ 
nues  under  title  22.  It  has  been  a  good 
program,  it  has  been  successful,  it  has 
kept  the  wool  producei’s  from  being  put 
out  of  business  and  the  act  should  be 
extended. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered 
and  that  is  that  this  is  a  4  year  program, 
operating  costs  will  go  up  instead  of  down 
in  the  next  4  years.  Tlie  support  price 
is  being  raised  only  2.1  cents  which  is 
not  enough,  it  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  .  As  has  been  stated  previously 
the  National  Wool  Incentive  Act  has 
worked  successfully  over  the  years  and  I 
believe  should  be  extended. 

The  prime  reason  for  establishing  the 
program  in  1954  was  to  develop  what  in 
effect  is  a  “revolving  fimd”  designed  to 
provide  incentives  for  wool  growers  but 
more  importantly  to  provide  a  payment 
to  equalize  and  stabilize  his  competitive 
position  with  foreign  wool  producers 
shipping  to  this  country — in  lieu  of  a 
tariff  increase.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
very  pertinent  point  because  it  does  per¬ 
mit  the  continuing  trade  and  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  countries  without 
jeopardizing  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  domestic  wool  producers.  The  funds 
paid  into  our  Treasury  from  the  foreign 
producers  creates  the  aforementioned 
revolving  fund  and  thus  provides  the  ve¬ 
hicle  that  retains  this  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment  and  in  many  cases,  provides  the 
necessary  incentive  to  keep  our  wool  pro- 
ducei-s  in  business.  The  resultant  bene¬ 
fits  to  our  domestic  wool  consumers,  the 
jobs  created  in  the  country  and  the  over¬ 
all  contribution  to  our  eeconomy  speak 
for  themselves.  I  urge  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MORRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  reluctance  that  I  take  the 
fioor  to  discuss  the  omnibus  farm  bill 


which  is  presently  under  consideration. 
To  start  with,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
title  of  the  present  bill,  HJR.  9811:  “To 
maintain  farm  Income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  to  r^uce  surpluses, 
lower  Goveriunent  costs  and  promote  for¬ 
eign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

I  would  also  like  to  read  the  title  of 
the  1961  omnibus  farm  bill  which  is  now 
Public  Law  87-128:  “An  act  to  improve 
and  protect  farm  prices  and  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  increase  farmer  participation 
in  the  development  of  farm  programs, 
to  adjust  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  line  with  the  requirements 
therefore,  to  improve  distribution  and 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  liberalize  and  extend  farm  credit 
services,  to  protect  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Now,  I  would  like  to  read  the  title  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
which  is  now  Public  Law  87-703 :  “An  act 
to  improve  and  protect  farm  income,  to 
reduce  cost  of  farm  products  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government’s  excessive  stocks  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  maintain  rea¬ 
sonable  and  stable  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  to  consumers, 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  needs,  to  conserve  natural  resources, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

The  title  of  H.R.  6196,  which  is  now 
Public  Law  88-297  reads  as  follows:  “To 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot¬ 
ton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

I  think  you  can  readily  see  the  great 
similarity  between  the  objectives  of  the 
past  and  this  pending  legislation.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  results.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  evident  that  our 
present  commodity  programs  are  not  in¬ 
creasing  farm  income.  They  are  not 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  They  are  not  holding  down  the 
production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed 
grains.  They  are  not  keeping  consumer 
food  prices  in  line. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Retail 
Pood  Price  Index  shows  the  cost  of  living 
at  106.6  for  January  of  1965  and  110.1 
for  June,  an  increase  of  almost  4  percent 
in  6  months. 

The  parity  ratio  today  stands  at  about 
78  percent,  near  the  lowest  in  years. 
Farm  prices  in  1964  were  15  jiercent 
lower  than  in  the  postwar  period. 
Farm  debt  is  twice  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.  Last  year,  American  farmers 
earned  on  the  average  about  $1.05  an 
hour — less  than  the  minimum  wage,  and 
far  less  than  the  $2.61  average  now  pre¬ 
vailing  for  industrial  workers. 

I  realize  that  farmers  are  not  benefit¬ 
ing  from  the  increase  in  retail  food 
prices.  But  is  it  valid  to  continue  with 
the  same  programs  under  which  this  dis¬ 
parity  between  farm  and  retail  prices 
has  come  about?  Are  we  so  wedded  to 
price  supports  and  acreage  controls  that 
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we  cannot — or  will  not — face  the  facts 
that  they  are  not  working? 

H.R.  9811,  among  other  things,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  Government  costs.  In 
this  respect,  its  goal  is  no  different  from 
other  farm  bills.  I  have  no  desire  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  anyone  whose 
desire  it  is  to  bring  about  these  objec¬ 
tives  but  I  think  that  the  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  these  purposes,  laudable 
as  they  are,  just  have  not  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Specifically,  I  wish  to  discuss  three 
phases  of  the  farm  bill — feed  grains, 
title  III,  the  wheat  section,  title  V  and, 
last  but  not  least,  the  cotton  section, 
title  IV. 

The  Feed  Grains  Act  which  would  be 
extended  4  years  by  this  legislation,  has 
reduced  the  carryover  from  approxi¬ 
mately  87  million  tons  to  57  million  tons 
since  mid-1961  although  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  all  the  reduction  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  legislation.  But  let  us  assume 
that  it  is.  What  did  it  cost  to  reduce 
this  carryover?  According  to  the  best 
figures  that  I  can  find,  the  cost  of  re¬ 
duction  varies  from  $3  to  $6  per  bushel 
corn  equivalent  depending  upon  how  you 
arrive  at  the  cost.  Regardless  of  which 
figure  per  bushel  you  adopt,  either  $3 
or  $6,  it  is  an  extremely  expensive  price; 
almost  three  times  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  feed  grain  itself.  Did  it  actually 
reduce  the  feed  grain  crop  this  year? 
Not  according  to  the  USDA  Crop  Pro¬ 
duction  Report  of  August  10,  1965,  from 
which  I  quote: 

Corn  production  is  forecast  at  4.1  billion 
busbels,  15  percent  rnore  than  In  1964  and 
7  percent  more  than  the  1959-63  average. 
A  record  high  yield  per  acre  of  71.5  bushels 
Is  estimated — 4.0  bushels  above  the  previous 
record  high  in  1963. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  we  are  on  the 
wool  section  of  this  bill,  which  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  section,  which  was  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  and  accepted  by  them  and 
imanimously  reported  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  There  has  not  been  any  con¬ 
troversy  about  it  except  for  one  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Findley]  which  is  now  pend¬ 
ing.  I  would  like  to  vote  on  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  object  to  the  gentleman’s 
unanimous  consent  request  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  time  but  I  would  like  the 
House  to  know  that  we  will  be  here  imtil 
midnight  if  everybody  keeps  on  talking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  not  objecting. 

Let  us  look  at  the  wheat  program 
which  many  of  us  supported  and  which 
we  hoped  would  reduce  the  surplus,  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost.  According  to  the 
USDA’s  Crop  Production  Report  of  Au¬ 


gust  10,  1965,  of  all  wheat  produced  is 
estimated  at  1.4  bilUon  bushels,  up  7 
percent  from  last  year  and  16  percent 
above  average.  The  certificate  plan  of 
1964  was  designed  to  do  all  the  things 
that  the  new  proposal  is  designed  to  do. 
But  did  it  work?  Did  it  hold  down  the 
production  of  this  year’s  wheat  program? 
According  to  the  USDA,  it  did  not.  In 
all  fairness  to  the  program,  I  think,  to 
some  extent,  it  did  raise  the  income  of  the 
wheat  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the 
Treasury. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  cotton  program 
which  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  is 
the  worst  of  all  the  programs  that  we 
are  proposing.  It  seems  to  move  from 
one  costly  failure  to  another.  Last  year’s 
cotton  program  cost  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  approximately  $860  million.  When 
we  passed  the  program  we  were  confident 
that  consumers  would  save  $500  million 
approximately  in  price  reduction  for  tex¬ 
tiles.  The  prediction  never  even  began 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  net  effect  of  last 
year’s  program  was  that  $483  million  was 
paid  to  the  cotton  textile  mills,  $377  mil- 
hon  went  for  loans  to  producers,  export 
subsidy  for  loans  under  Public  Law  480 
shipments  and  for  domestic  allotment 
payments  for  acreage  diversion.  The  av¬ 
erage  value  of  cotton  fabric  taken  from 
the  Cotton  Situation  Report  shows  that 
in  1963  the  average  index  was  60.00,  in 
1964  the  average  index  was  61.29,  and 
in  1965  the  average  index  was  64.65,  an 
increase  apparently  of  the  average  cost 
of  cotton  fabrics  Instead  of  a  decrease. 

The  production  this  year  is  apparently 
stiU  going  to  be  within  a  whisper  of  the 
15  million  bales  which  we  produced  last 
year.  Now  we  have  before  us  a  new 
program  and  a  combination  extension  of 
the  old  program.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
designed  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  to  reduce  al¬ 
lotments  from  15  to  35  percent.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  grower  chooses  to  ig¬ 
nore  payments,  it  wiU  allow  him  to  grow 
all  he  wants  without  penalties  and  with¬ 
out  subsidies.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  that  expanded  acreage 
might  be  as  high  as  one  half  million  acres 
which  in  some  areas  would  produce  over 
1  million  extra  payments  of  extra  cotton. 

If  the  direct  payment  plan  was  objec¬ 
tionable  when  Secretary  Brannan  in  all 
good  faith  proposed  it,  is  it  not  still  unde¬ 
sirable?  Is  it  not  just  as  undesirable  for 
a  farmer  to  raise  cotton  for  sale  to  the 
Treasury  instead  of  the  marketplace  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  when  this  was  proposed  by 
Secretary  Brannan?  Some  people  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  farm  program  of  low  price 
supports  as  proposed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  perhaps  picked  out 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  Secretary  Benson  and  Secretary 
Brannan  and  thrown  them  into  the  cot¬ 
ton  section — that  is,  the  low  price  sup¬ 
ports  proposed  by  Mr.  Benson  and  the 
direct  payments  proposed  by  Mr.  Bran¬ 
nan. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  discus¬ 
sion  by  emphasizing  again  how  difficult  it 
is  to  secure  correct  information  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  to  decide  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  information  available  regard¬ 
ing  the  farm  program.  I  have  the  for¬ 


tune  or  misfortune,  depending  upon 
your  viewpomt,  of  an  added  complication 
by  reason  of  my  membership  on  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Presently 
we  are  in  conference  with  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  divulge 
privileged  information  or  prejudice  any 
of  the  conferees.  I  only  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  members  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  page  38  of  Senate  Report  No.  423 
which  accompanies  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  bill  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  Senate  committee  recom¬ 
mends  on  this  page  $3,226,800,000;  the 
House  recommended  $2,300  million,  a 
difference  of  approximately  $927  milhon. 
Also  I  woudl  like  to  read  one  paragraph 
from  the  Senate  report  on  page  38 : 

Tlie  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
tion  of  $3,226,800,000  to  fully  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  tbe  net 
realized  losses  Incurred  in  fiscal  1964  In  the 
conduct  of  regular  price  support,  export, 
supply,  and  related  farm  program  costs.  The 
amount  recommended  covers  the  full  real¬ 
ized  loss  for  fiscal  1964  and  is  $926,800,000 
over  the  House  bill  and  the  budget  estimate, 
and  $552,800,000  over  the  1965  appropria¬ 
tions. 

So  you  see,  there  is  oftentimes  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  these  farm  programs  actually  is,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  working  most  diligently.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  feel  that 
the  farm  program  has  cost  almost  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  than  the  House  recom¬ 
mended.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
think  and  study  a  longer  time  before 
they  commit  our  Government  to  a  4-year 
program  which  raises  so  many  unan¬ 
swered  questions. 

In  the  President’s  farm  message  of 
January  4,  he  expressed  the  intention  of 
reorganizing  the  National  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  to  conduct  a  fun¬ 
damental  examination  of  the  entire  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  spent  more  than  a  generation  in 
time  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
on  programs  to  increase  farm  income, 
and  all  these  programs  have  succeeded 
only  in  removing  a  large  percentage  of 
farmers  from  the  land  and  driving  farm 
income  ever  lower  and  lower.  Rather 
than  commit  ourselves  to  a  4-year 
stretch  on  commodity  programs  which 
are  so  full  of  faults  as  those  we  are 
considering  in  H.R.  9811,  good  sense 
dictates  that  we  seriously  consider  such 
a  study.  We  have  tried  all  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  present  theme;  they  have 
been  costly,  and  they  have  not  given  us 
answers.  The  American  people  have 
been  patient  with  our  efforts,  but  their 
patience  is  being  sorely  tried.  I  hope  the 
bill  will  not  pass. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  how  many 
would  like  to  speak  on  the  wool  section. 
We  only  have  one  amendment  pending 
on  the  wool  section.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  vote  on  that  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  wool  sec¬ 
tion  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  POOL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POOL.  Ml-.  Chairman,  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Dallas  [Mr. 
Cabell]  is  in  the  hospital  and  he  asked 
that  I  ask  certain  questions  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum],  if 
the  gentleman  would  be  so  kind  as  to  try 
to  answer  them. 

I  shall  pose  the  questions  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  as  follows : 

The  distribution  area  served  by  in¬ 
dividual  dairy  plants  and  the  distances 
from  which  milk  supplies  for  individual 
plants  have  been  regularly  obtained  has 
increased  very  rapidly  and  extensively  in 
the  past  few  years. 

This  increased  freedom  for  milk  to 
move  between  and  among  markets  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  dairy  industry,  benefiting  both 
producer  and  consumer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  as  to  whether  this  bill  would  in 
any  manner  limit  the  right  of  milk  to 
freely  move  between  markets. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  and  answering 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  section  or  title  I  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  dairying  would  in  no  way 
restrict  the  movement  of  milk  between 
various  areas. 

Mr.  POOL.  Further,  is  it  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  famous  Andresen 
amendment  as  reported  in  section  6085 
(g)  is  not  changed  or  its  application 
limited  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  answer  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  question,  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  the  Andresen  amendment 
which  was  passed  long  before  my  time. 
But  I  imders'tand  it  was  designed  to 
preclude  any  restriction  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  milk  in  any  area  and  based  upon 
my  interpretation  of  it  this  would  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  “Yes”? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  in  line  with  the  Andresen 
amendment. 

Mr.  POOL.  The  present  section  pro¬ 
vides  certain  guidelines  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  must  consider  in 
establishing  the  price  which  handlers 
must  pay  producers  for  the  milk  pur¬ 
chased.  Although  there  are  several 
guidelines,  the  pricing  standard  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  supply  and  demand  criteria. 
In  addition  to  other  considerations  he 
must  fix  such  prices  that  will  insure  a 
suflBcient  quantity  of  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  milk,  and  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Since  this  bill  has  as  one  of  its  express 
purposes  to  reduce  the  surplus  market¬ 
ings  of  mUk,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  higher  class  prices  would  be 
justified  under  the  supply-demand  part 


of  the  pricing  guidelines  following  a 
reduction  of  marketings  of  surplus  in 
those  markets  adopting  the  provisions 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  actually  today  most 
of  the  markets  have  surpluses  far,  far  in 
excess  of  even  starting  to  come  under 
the  supply  and  demand  adjustment  cri¬ 
terion  that  the  gentleman  mentioned. 
I  would,  however,  state  that  it  is  my  own 
personal  opinion — and  bear  in  mind  title 
I  of  the  bill  does  not  in  any  way  get  into 
that  part  of  the  order  and  I  want  to  make 
this  clear  for  the  Record — it  does  not 
affect  that  at  all;  it  would  be  my  own 
belief  and  desire  that  if  you  reduce  the 
surplus  it  should  not  increase  the  price 
of  class  1  milk.  In  presenting  the  class 
I  plan  I  strongly  emphasized  that  it 
should  not  increase  the  price  to 
consumers. 

Mr.  POOL.  Since  the  answer  is  no, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Secretai-y,  in  determining 
the  supply-demand  balance,  to  consider 
all  supplies  potentially  available  to  the 
market,  and  not  just  those  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  market  at  the  time? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  say  again  that  is 
not  part  of  the  class  I  base  plan,  but  it 
is  a  problem  we  are  finding  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  now,  where  certain  markets  are  ex¬ 
tremely  short  of  milk,  and  other  areas 
are  long  on  milk.  I  do  not  think  mider 
the  present  Agricultural  Act  or  under 
the  orders  as  now  set  up  they  can  go  to 
other  markets.  This  is  being  reviewed  in 
Chicago  at  a  hearing  to  be  started  in 
September.  I  would  be  hopeful  there 
would  be  testimony  presented  to  pei-mit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  look  at 
the  supply  of  milk  on  other  markets. 

Mr.  POOL.  On  behalf  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sought  recognition  to 
ti-y  to  get  some  information.  I  was  just 
handed  a  telegram  which  I  want  to  read 
into  the  Record  and  then  ask  for  com¬ 
ment  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Congressman;  The  King  County 
Labor  Council  urges  you  to  withhold  sup- 
FKjrt  of  H.R.  9811  agriculture  bill  which 
would  grant  farmers  subsidies  of  over  $6 
billion.  We  urge  you  to  demand  clarification 
of  the  Agricultural  Department’s  attitude 
toward  the  rights  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  participate  in  shipment  of  farm 
products.  Your  support  and  consideration 
of  this  position  is  urgently  requested. 

This  telegram  is  signed,  C.  W.  Ramage, 
executive  secretary.  King  County  Labor 
Council  of  Washington,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  what 
exactly  is  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
American-flag  ships,  and  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  carrying  grain  under 
Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Cfiiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNTCK.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  by  any 


member  of  the  committee.  That  is  up 
to  the  administration.  We  are  delib¬ 
erating  here  on  a  bill.  What  happens 
subsequently,  we  cannot  determine,  and 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  follows: 

There  is  nothing  In  HJi.  9811,  the  farm 
bill,  which  in  any  way  would  adversely  affect 
the  interests  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
mine.  On  the  contrary,  because  this  legis¬ 
lation  does  away  with  export  subsidies  on 
major  crops  such  as  cotton  and  wheat,  world 
trade  in  these  commodities  will  be  increased 
and  it  vyould  certainly  be  our  hope  that 
through  this  increase  in  world  trade,  benefits 
would  accrue  to  American  shipping. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  The  Department  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President’s 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  soimd  national  maritime  policy.  I 
am  ofiScially  represented  on  Under  Secretary 
Boyd’s  interagency  task  force,  which  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
toward  this  common  objective.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  complies  with  and  will  continue  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have  been 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

H.R.  9811,  in  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — reducing  sur¬ 
pluses,  keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  strengthening  farm  Income. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  for  reading  that 
letter.  The  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  He  knows  we  have  passed 
legislation  which  was  presumed  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  at  least  50  percent  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  cargos  should  go  on  American-flag 
ships.  I  only  hope  that  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  under  all  other  programs  we 
can  utilize  our  American-flag  service. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cooperates  fully  in  that  re¬ 
gard. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  May  I  say  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  communication  that 
has  just  been  read  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia.  But  the 
platitudes  and  statements  in  the  letter 
are  one  thing  while  action  is  another 
thing.  At  the  present  time  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  not  complying  with  the 
cargo  preference  program  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  up  until  recently  they  only 
used  22  percent  of  American-flag  ships 
under  Public  Law  480.  After  protest  this 
was  increased  to  38  percent.  I  still  would 
persist  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Washington,  In  inquiring  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  if  he  has  discussed  this 
question  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  because  at  the  present  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  complying 
with  the  cargo  preference  law. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  a 
commimication  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questions  I  asked  on  the 
floor  yesterday.  Under  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  I  include  this  letter. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  response  of 
the  Secretary.  However,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  as  I  support  this  legisla¬ 
tion  that  the  intent  of  Congress  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  50-50  ratio  on  Public  Law  480 
cargoes  was  that  the  50  percent  would 
be  a  minimum  of  the  freight  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  American  bottoms. 

Last  year  American  ships  only  partici¬ 
pated  in  38  percent  of  these  cargoes, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  indicator 
that  certain  people  in  the  Department 
feel  that  the  50  percent  for  the  American 
ships  is  a  ceiling  and  not  a  floor. 

I  will  be  asking  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  to  cooperate  later  this 
year  in  a  survey  of  the  actual  practices 
involving  our  cargo  preference. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  op  AGRicxrLTUEE, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  17,  1965. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Congressman:  There  is  nothing  in 
H.B.  9811,  the  farm  hill,  which  in  any  way 
would  adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  because  this  legislation  does  away 
with  export  subsidies  on  major  crops  such 
as  cotton  and  wheat,  world  trade  in  these 
commodities  will  be  Increased  and  it  would 
certainly  be  our  hope  that  through  this  in¬ 
crease  in  world  trade  benefits  would  accrue 
to  American  shipping. 

I  want  you  to  Imow  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  The  Department  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  P*resident’s 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  sound  national  maritime  policy. 
I  am  olficlally  represented  on  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  Boyd’s  interagency  task  force,  which  is 
also  working  closely  with  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  toward  this  common  objective.  The 
Department  complies  with  and  will  continue 
to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have 
been  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
farmer. 

H.R.  9811,  in  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — ^reducing  sur¬ 
pluses,  keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  strengthening  farm  income. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  Freeman. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  debate  draws  to  a  close  on  the  1965 


omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  many  constituents  from  Ohio 
have  written  to  me  asking  that  my  sup¬ 
port  of  this  legislation  be  withheld  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  there  can  be  secured 
a  commitment  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  intend  to  comply  with 
the  explicit  provisions  of  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  Act,  as  well  as  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  patronize 
American-flag  shippers  on  Agriculture 
Department  shipments  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  April  of 
1962,  President  Kennedy  issued  a  direc¬ 
tive  regarding  the  Cargo  Preference  Act 
which  stated  that,  “section  910(b)  re¬ 
quires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  Gov¬ 
ernment-generated  cargoes  move  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  This  requirement  is  a 
minimum  and  it  shall  be  the  objective  of 
each  agency  to  ship  a  maximum  amoimt 
of  such  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disturbed  to  note 
that  there  has  been  a  repeated  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  consistently  flouted  the  law 
in  this  regard.  I  believe  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  should  and  must 
make  an  explicit  commitment  to  toe  the 
line  with  regard  to  patronizing  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  maritime  vessels.  I  would  hope 
that  such  a  requirement  can  be  explicit¬ 
ly  written  into  this  farm  bill. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  my  constit¬ 
uents  in  this  subject,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  I  am  happy  to  attach 
hereto  his  response  to  me  which  indi¬ 
cates  in  clear  and  concise  terms  that  he 
intends  to  have  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  comply  with  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act. 

There  are  many  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet 
and  who  feel  that  this  Government’s 
policy  has  been  altogether  too  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  this  industry.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  Interesting  to  evaluate 
the  Department’s  performance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  farm  bUl  considera¬ 
tion  by  this  House  and  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  Department  walks  as  it  talks, 
and  would  make  a  conscientious  attempt 
to  patronize  American  shippers. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Secretary  Free¬ 
man’s  letter  to  me  on  this  subject  on 
August  18,  1965: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  18,  1965. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Sweeney, 

House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Bob:  There  is  nothing  in  H.R.  9811, 
the  farm  bill,  which  in  any  way  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  On  the  contrary,  because 
this  legislation  does  away  with  export  sub¬ 
sidies  on  major  crops  such  as  cotton  and 
wheat,  world  trade  in  these  commodities 
will  be  increased  and  it  would  certainly  be 
our  hope  that  through  this  Increase  in  world 
trade,  benefits  would  accrue  to  American 
shipping. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  The  Department  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  the  President’s 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  sound  national  maritime  pol¬ 
icy.  I  am  ofliclaUy  represented  on  Under 
Secretary  Boyd’s  Interagency  task  force, 
which  is  also  working  closely  with  the  Ad¬ 


visory  Committee  toward  this  common  ob¬ 
jective.  The  Department  complies  with  and 
wlU  continue  to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Pref¬ 
erence  Act. 

In  our  efforts  with  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Boyd  task  force,  and  in 
relation  to  cargo  preference,  my  desires  have 
been  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 

H.R.  9811,  in  addition  to  strengthening 
world  trade,  will  continue  the  successes  we 
have  made  in  agriculture — ^reducing  sur¬ 
pluses,  keeping  a  stable  supply  of  food  for 
our  consumers,  reducing  Government  expen¬ 
ditures,  and  strengthening  farm  Income. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  belief 
that  these  are  vital  to  our  Nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Orville. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  state 
that  this  bill  in  nowise  changes  the  law 
one  way  or  the  other  with  regard  to  the 
preference  given  to  American  shipping. 
I  think  I  can  say  for  the  committee  that 
the  committee  has  no  disposition  through 
the  bill  to  make  any  change  in  any  re¬ 
spect.  There  are  a  great  many  diverse 
opinions  of  Members  scattered  around 
here  as  to  what  should  be  in  the  law, 
but  we  are  not  changing  or  offering  to 
change  nor  trying  to  change  one  thing 
relating  to  shipping. 

This  is  another  case  where  some  people 
would  like  to  have  a  change  in  condi¬ 
tions — and  I  am  not  blaming  anybody — 
they  come  here  and  And  the  train  rolling 
and  they  want  to  hook  their  caboose  on 
to  it  and  they  want  to  ride  along  with 
a  group  that  is  going  to  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  destination.  This  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  problem  in  which  they  are 
interested.  This  is  one  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  things  which  sometimes  confronts 
us.  We  try  to  avoid  this  sort  of  thing  by 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  House  we  say  that  an  amendment 
is  not  germane.  But  under  those  same 
rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  can 
rise  and  inject  a  question  without  offer¬ 
ing  any  amendment.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  that  because  that  is  the  way  we  pro¬ 
ceed.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  any  Member 
may  rise  and  Inject  a  question  that  has 
not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  subject 
matter  now  before  us.  This  matter 
which  the  gentleman  has  brought  up  has 
absolutely  no  relation  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  now  before  us. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
pointed  out  that  regardless  of  what  any¬ 
body’s  position  may  be  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  they  are  carrying  out  the  law  so 
far  as  they  can.  Their  very  latest  report, 
and  I  got  it  this  afternoon,  is  that  some 
52  percent  of  the  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments  were  moving  under  the  American 
flag.  Now  that  does  not  look  like  they 
were  ignoring  the  provision.  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  they  are  carrying  it  out. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  provision  or  a 
bad  provision — whether  it  is  something 
we  ought  to  change  or  whether  we  should 
not  change  it,  this  is  no  place  to  change 
it,  and  it  does  not  add  to  or  detract  from 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  bill.  It 
certainly  should  not  be  a  matter  on 
which  we  try  to  make  a  decision  while 
we  are  discussing  a  bill  that  does  not  re¬ 
late  to  that  subject  matter.  I  hope  the 
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membership  will  ke^  their  mind  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  before  us  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  bill.  Let  us  try  to 
consider  that  and  to  consider  this  care¬ 
fully  and  to  give  consideration  only  to 
the  matter  before  us — I  think  that  will 
give  you  all  the  work  you  need  this 
afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GEIRMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  intricate  maneuvering  by  the 
backers  of  this  farm  bill  will  not  coerce 
or  fool  me  into  supporting  what  I  believe 
.  to  be  an  essentially  bad  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  on 
faim  affairs  to  detect  the  massive  back¬ 
ing  and  filling  that  sponsors  of  the  bill 
have  been  executing  to  attempt  to  grab 
a  few  votes  here,  a  few  votes  there. 

My  own  observation  is  that,  if  the  bill 
is  that  bad,  we  should  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

I  am  keenly  interested  in  two  facets  of 
this  many-sided  bill — ^wheat  and  cotton. 

Wheat  interests  me  because  it  Is  a 
staple  of  hfe,  and  what  we  do  here  affect¬ 
ing  wheat  inevitably  must  be  felt  by 
consumers. 

Last  year,  I  voted  against  the  bill  that 
wrote  into  law  a  regressive  tax  of  75 
cents  a  bnshel  on  wheat.  This  raised 
the  price  of  bread,  cake,  macaroni, 
fiour — and  all  other  wheat  products — 
to  all  consumers.  That  action  of  the 
Congress  cost  consumers  of  this  country 
$375  million. 

Originally,  in  the  bill  before  us  today, 
the  sponsors  would  have  soaked  the  con- 
siuners  even  more  by  raising  the  bread 
tax  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  That  woxild  cost 
consumers  $625  million. 

I  was  against  that. 

Now  they  have  changed  the  bill  so 
that  the  added  bread  tax  would  be  taken 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  am  against 
that,  too.  How  does  one  separate  con¬ 
sumers  from  taxpayers,  and  vice  versa? 

Can  I  be  for  a  three-fifths  bread  tax — 
75  cents — and  for  a  two-fifths — 50 
cents — general  tax  on  bread  and  other 
wheat  products?  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  both  are  wrong,  especially  in  view 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  farmers  of 
this  country  have  said  in  referendum 
they  do  not  want  a  wheat  certificate 
plan. 

Now,  as  to  cotton.  Some  textile  min 
owners  in  my  own  district  have  asked  for 
my  support  of  this  legislation  because  of 
the  cotton  provisions.  At  one  time  last 
year— when  cotton  was  handled  in  a 
separate  bm — I  voted  to  help  the  cotton 
textile  industry. 

But,  then,  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  wrapped  all  of  their  ideas  in  what 

they  thought  was  one,  neat  package _ 

wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  so  forth. 

When  that  happened.  I  voted  against 
the  proposal. 

I  will  do  so  again  today. 

I  believe  that  our  American  textile 
mills  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  foreign  textile  mills,  but  I  sug- 
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gest  strongly  that  the  remedy  is  not  to 
vote  a  double  subsidy — a  subsidy  to  make 
up  for  a  subsidy.  This  year,  the  subsidy 
is  being  paid  directly  to  the  mills;  imder 
the  terms  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  the 
subsidy  would  be  paid  to  producers  so 
that  the  mills  could  buy  the  cotton  as 
cheaply  as  they  are  this  year. 

I  think  the  remedy  for  this  inequality 
to  mills  lies  within  the  administrative 
province  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  he  who  created  this  bad  situation 
in  1961  by  raising  the  cotton  support 
level  so  as  to  make  necessary  a  still  larger 
expert  subsidy. 

Now,  let  him  lower  that  support  level. 

As  a  result  of  our  actions  here  last 
year,  the  entire  cotton  industry  is  in  a 
mess — cotton  surpluses  are  nearly  at  a 
record  high,  cotton  exports  are  miserably 
low,  cotton  production  is  up,  prices  for 
cotton  goods  are  up. 

Why,  I  ask,  have  we  spent  one  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  1  year?  Have  we 
spent  this  to  create  this  mess? 

Let  us  try  to  get  these  programs  back 
into  a  commonsense  area  I  will  not 
suggest  that  we  stop  playing  politics  with 
this  farm  program,  because  I  know  that 
there  is  politics  in  all  of  life.  But,  I 
would  Like  to  suggest  that  we  not  play 
politics  at  this  great  expense  to  our  con¬ 
sumers  and/or  taxpayers. 

Can  we  not  find  a  way  of  producing 
for  the  market  instead  of  GSovemment 
storehouses?  We  seem  to  be  able  to  do 
it  in  most  other  farm  commodities. 

I  am  not  antifarmer.  I  am  procon¬ 
sumer.  And,  I  maintain  that  by  being 
proconsumer  I  really  am  profarmer  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  the  good  farmers  of 
this  country  really  want  to  be  allowed  to 
produce  for  consumers,  not  for  Govern¬ 
ment  checks. 

One  further  point.  I  have  favored  a 
great  part  of  the  administration’s  legis¬ 
lative  program  this  year.  I  have  believed 
it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

But,  I  disagree  strongly  with  this  leg¬ 
islation,  and  I  will  not  be  stampeded  in¬ 
to  what  I  see  as  a  false  position, 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nmnber  of  words. 
I  shall  be  brief.  I  expect  to  use  not  more 
than  2  minutes. 

I  disagree  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  that  we  are  not 
concerned  in  this  bill  with  problems  with 
respect  to  shipping  in  American  bottoms. 
I  believe  it  is  very  much  om*  business 
to  make  the  record  quite  clear  that  we 
want  at  least  50  percent,  if  not  more,  of 
the  farm  products  we  ship  overseas  to  be 
shipped  in  American  bottoms,  to  help 
keep  our  merchant  marine  strong. 

I  also  received  the  letter  read  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  HagenI 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Felly].  It  was  addressed  to  me,  signed 
by  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  But  I  have  received  complaints 
from  the  American  merchant  marine 
that  American-fiag  ships  are  not  being 


used  to  ship  even  half  of  our  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  as  required  by  Public  Law  480. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  one  paragraph  in  the  letter  I 
received  from  Secretary  Orville  Freeman. 
It  says: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  a  strong  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine. 

And  later  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
says; 

The  Department  compiles  with  and  will 
continue  to  comply  with  the  Cargo  Prefer¬ 
ence  Act. 

But  the  information  I  have  indicates 
that  they  are  not  complying. 

We  hope  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
comply  with  the  law  and  ship  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  percent  of  its  products  in 
American  ships. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s  own 
figures  show  that  in  1964  the  value  of 
agriculture  products  shipiied  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  was  approximately 
$1.6  billion,  but  less  than  50  percent 
under  titles  1  and  4  were  transported  in 
American  ships.  I  have  heard  one  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  cost  of  this  bill  will  be  $6 
billion  in  subsidies  paid  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  think  we  should  make  It  unmis¬ 
takably  clear  that  the  major  portion  of 
any  of  these  products  exported  shall 
move  in  American  vessels.  They  should 
not  be  shipped  in  foreign-fiag  vessels  in 
competition  with  our  own  merchant 
marine. 

(Mr.  PRIEDEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Prie- 
del].  I,  too,  am  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  our  maritime  industry. 

Morris  Weisberger,  head  of  the  SUP 
in  our  area,  has  been  in  contact  with 
our  office  and  has  pointed  out  the  declin¬ 
ing  position  of  the  maritime  industry 
and  the  responsibility  of  all  agencies  of 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  implement  policies  that 
strengthen — not  weaken — the  maritime 
Industry. 

In  this  connection,  I-should  like  to  pose 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  [Mr.  Cooley].  Will 
the  distinguished  chairman  use  his  good 
offices  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  encourage 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  adopt 
policies  that  will  assure  a  fair  share  of 
the  overseas  shipments  will  be  carried  in 
American-bottom  ships. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  RCXtERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  House  consideration  of  the  1965 
farm  bill  involves  a  price  tag  of  some  $4 
billion. 

Most  of  this  money  goes  to  maintain 
farm  prices  in  the  United  States  and  to 
this  Nation  to  sell  surplus  food  overseas. 
Yet  the  imfortunate  fact  is  that  while 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appears 
to  be  helping  the  American  farmer  its 
more  recent  policies  are  further  under¬ 
mining  the  American  shipping  Industiy. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  ships 
massive  quantities  of  foodstuffs  abroad, 
but  approximately  half  of  these  ship¬ 
ments  go  aboard  foreign-flag  ships. 
While  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  sets 
forth  the  requirement  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  such  shipments  be  moved  by 
American  ships,  the  law  also  would  ac¬ 
commodate  the  Department  of  Agidcul- 
ture  shipping  greater  percentages  of  its 
cargoes  in  American  ships. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
50 -percent  minimiun  requirement  has 
been  scarcely  maintained.  Furthermore, 
instead  of  adopting  policies  which  would 
strengthen  the  shipping  industry  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  American  flag,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  seems  to  become 
dedicated  toward  pKjlicies  of  further  de¬ 
cline  in  American  maritime  strength. 

At  the  present,  American  ships  carry 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  cargo 
moving  through  U.S.  ports.  So  pathetic 
is  this  Nation’s  shipping  strength  that 
we  must  resort  to  antiquated  vessels  long 
relegated  to  mothballs  in  order  to  con¬ 
duct  the  sealift  to  Vietnam.  Thus  far, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reactivate  22  vessels  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $9  million.  Yet  the  recent  utter¬ 
ances  of  high  officials  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  seem  to  signal  a  new  attack 
on  the  50-percent  cargo  reserves  for  U.S. 
ships.  We  hear,  for  example,  such 
shocking  statements  as  the  requirement 
that  American  ships  carry  at  least  50 
percent  Government  cargo  hampers  Ag¬ 
riculture  Department’s  efforts  to  sell  U.S. 
wheat  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence  of  more 
constructive  policies  toward  the  shipping 
industry  in  this  Nation,  the  least  this 
Government  can  do  is  be  the  first  to  up¬ 
hold  a  campaign  to  “ship  American.” 
The  50-percent  minimum  cargo  ship¬ 
ments  are  wholly  inadequate  help  to  the 
U.S.  shipping  industry,  but  right  now 
they  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death  in  an  industry  which  has 
slipped  more  than  25  percent  in  15  years’ 
time — this  despite  the  more  than  $380 
million  spent  each  year  in  subsidies  from 
the  Government. 

The  preference  given  American  ships 
by  this  law  may  one  day  also  mean  life 
and  death  in  terms  of  our  national  se¬ 
curity.  Not  only  is  a  strong  shipping  in¬ 
dustry  necessary  for  economic  security 
but  vital  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
A  strong  merchant  fleet  is  important  to 
every  port  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  economic  welfare  of 
these  ports  is  tied  to  American  shipping, 
but  the  national  security  importance  of 
American  shipping  is  the  concern  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  American,  whether  he  lives 
on  a  farm,  in  a  port  city,  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  area. 

I  urge  that  the  importance  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  American  shipping  fleet  be  con¬ 
tinually  before  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  the  U.S.  Government  not 
merely  comply  with  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law,  but  become  the 
leader  in  “shipping  American.” 

The  sake  of  this  Nation  may  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  on  it. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  a  so-called  bread  tax.  This  is 
just  another  smokescreen  put  up  by 
those  who  have  unrelentingly  fought 
against  any  and  all  farm  programs  over 
the  past  years. 

The  phrase  “bread  tax”  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  phoniest  ever  brought  forth  in 
America.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  a 
catchy  phrase  and  is  being  used  deliber¬ 
ately  by  farm  program  wreckers  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  copy  of  the 
type  of  propaganda  certain  groups  are 
using  in  city  areas.  You  have  seen  prop¬ 
aganda  such  as  this  sheet  passed  out  in 
ali  our  metropolitan  centers  purporting 
to  tell  the  facts  about  the  “bread  tax” 
bill — facts  that  in  actuality  are  far  from 
the  truth.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  powerful  interest  groups 
that  are  determined  at  all  costs  to  keep 
the  price  of  wheat  down  to  a  depresrion 
level. 

This  paper  reads  as  follows : 

The  Facts  About  the  Bread  Tax  Bn.i. 

A  25-percent  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat:  Congress  is  considering  a  tax  on 
wheat  (H.R.  9811)  which  would  increase  the 
cost  of  domestic  wheat  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

What  will  it  mean?  Every  loaf  of  bread 
would  cost  more.  Also,  higher  prices  for 
flour,  crackers,  cookies,  cereals,  spaghetti,  and 
other  wheat  food  products. 

Who  will  be  the  hardest  hit?  Lower  in¬ 
come  groups  and  large  families  for  whom 
bread  is  an  important  part  of  the  diet.  Con¬ 
gress  has  just  taken  taxes  off  jewelry  and  fur 
coats.  A  bread  tax  will  hit  those  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

What  can  you  do?  Write  your  Congress¬ 
man.  Tell  him  your  views  of  H.R.  9811. 
Write  to  the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
District  8,  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

(This  message  is  from  labor  and  industry 
united  as  a  Wheat  Users  Committee  to  fight 
this  regressive  tax.) 

'This  sheet  was  picked  up  by  a  former 
North  Dakotan  living  now  in  Chicago. 
Because  of  his  knowledge  of  and  love 
for  the  farm,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  economic  problems  facing  American 
farmers,  he  sent  it  on  to  me  and  said, 
“Look,  is  there  any  truth  in  this?”  And 
frankly,  there  is  very  little  truth  in  it. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
consumers  as  a  whole  have  nearly  twice 
as  much  income  today  as  they  had  in 
1947  they  pay  only  76  percent  more  for 
bread  than  they  did  in  1947.  This  in  it¬ 
self  might  indicate  that  the  price  of 
bread  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  other  consumer  products. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  story.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  while  consum¬ 
er  income  has  doubled  since  1947  and 
bread  prices  have  gone  up  76  percent, 
what  the  farmer  gets  for  the  wheat  in 
a  loaf  of  bread  has  gone  down  10  per¬ 
cent,  making  an  intolerable  situation  for 
the  farmer  and  for  agricultural  areas. 
All  the  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer 
plus  the  loss  to  the  farmers  has  been 
consumed  by  the  farm-retail  price 
spread.  This  is  what  is  afflicting  agricul¬ 
ture  today. 

In  effect,  thorough  accepting  sub¬ 
parity  income,  the  farmers  have  been 
subsidizing  the  consumers  of  America 
while  consumer  income  has  been  increas¬ 
ing.  This  perhaps  has  resulted  in  a 
slightly  lower  cost  for  the  market  basket 


of  food  for  the  average  city  dweller  but 
at  a  tremendous  economic  sacrifice  for 
the  farm  families  of  America.  Beyond 
that,  short-changing  the  farmers  of 
America  ultimately  short-changes  the 
consumers  of  America. 

Forcing  farmers  off  the  land  only  adds 
to  unemployment  problems  in  the  cities. 
Those  who  earlier  this  year  advocated 
moving  2  Vz  million  more  farmers  off  the 
land  would  not  only  completely  disrupt 
the  rural  communities  and  agriciiltural 
States  but  short-sightedly  fail  to  realize 
that  they  would  complicate  many  times 
over  the  problems  of  the  cities  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  These  farmers  would  move  into 
cities  and  take  over  jobs  now  held  by 
less  skilled,  less  adaptable  city  workers, 
adding  inevitably  to  the  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  city. 

The  administration’s  announced  sell¬ 
out  to  those  who  have  screamed  “bread 
tax”  is  the  greatest  injustice  done  the 
American  faimer  in  a  long  time.  Farm¬ 
ers  should  realize  that  this  switch  to 
paying  for  farm  products  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  rather  than  seeking 
an  equitable  price  for  them  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  could  well  mean  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  farm  program.  Many 
of  the  people  crying  “bread  tax”  are 
those  who  have  the  destruction  of  faim 
programs  as  their  ultimate  objectives. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  see  that  those 
who  were  loud  in  their  declarations  of 
what  they  would  do  to  supix)rt  a  sensible 
farm  bill — provided  farm  Congressmen 
would  vote  their  way  on  key  issues  affect¬ 
ing  labor — were  at  the  forefront  of  those 
attacking  fair  farm  prices  as  “bread  tax.” 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  wheat 
farmers  have  difiBculty  getting  a  fair 
price  is  that  half  of  our  wheat  must  be 
sold  for  export,  and  these  same  people 
have  succeeded  in  requiring  that  any 
wheat  we  might  sell  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  where  there  is  a  potentially  huge 
market  be  carried  50  percent  in  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of 
American  wheat  by  about  25  cents  a 
bushel  and  effectively  killing  our  chances 
of  sales. 

It  looks  again  as  those  who  went  along 
with  the  pretty  promises  ended  up 
trading  horses  for  rabbits. 

A  grave  danger  to  the  futm-e  of  farm 
programs  is  that  by  having  our  farmers’ 
income  depend  more  directly  on  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  rather  than  on  pricing 
in  the  marketplace,  our  problems  with 
the  Budget  Bureau  will  increase  tremen¬ 
dously.  You  can  bet  your  last  nickel 
that  at  budget-considering  time  the  ex¬ 
perts  will  take  a  look  to  see  “where  do  we 
cut.”  They  will  see  the  increase  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
ax  might  fall — if  not  on  the  certificate 
payments,  certainly  again  on  such  things 
as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  REA 
funds.  Extension  Service,  and  experi¬ 
ment  station  funds,  all  of  which  sus¬ 
tained  heavy  attacks  this  spring. 

It  is  time  we  stop  treating  our  farmers 
as  economic  stepchildren  and  start  be¬ 
ing  proud  of  the  great  contribution  they 
are  making  to  our  Nation’s  future.  Let 
us  make  sure  in  this  House  today  that, 
while  the  administration  has  seemingly 
yielded  on  the  “bread  tax”  issue,  we  see 
to  it  that  the  resale  price  for  wheat  is 
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raised  so  that  the  Secretai'y  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  not  retain  the  ruthless  and 
complete  control  of  pricing  of  wheat  that 
he  now  has,  and  that  the  farmers  thus 
win  be  able  to  find  a  better  price  for  their 
wheat  in  the  marketplace. 

And  perhaps  even  more  Important 
than  that,  since  we  are  enacting  a  4-year 
program,  this  time  let  us  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  during  the  4  years  ahead  to  work 
out  ways  of  using  our  abundance  of  food 
as  a  positive  weapon  for  peace  in  our 
world. 

CXir  farm  poUcy  can  move  In  only  two 
directions:  First,  toward  that  of  in¬ 
creased  restrictions  and  cutbacks;  or, 
second,  toward  more  production  by  using 
this  food  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

Two  facts  are  also  Inescapable:  First, 
that  in  a  world  where  daily  thousands  of 
people  are  dying  of  starvation,  more  food 
is  needed;  and,  second,  that  the  United 
States  and  our  system  of  government 
and  our  outstanding  farmers  are  unique 
in  the  world  in  their  ability  to  produce 
this  food. 

I  have  testified  many  times  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  our  food  abroad.  I  have 
been  told  by  those  with  little  imagina¬ 
tion  that  we  have  “shoved  our  surpluses 
down  every  rathole  we  could  find.”  The 
Secretary  of  State,  in  testifying  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions,  told  of  the  problems  involved  in 
unloading  shipments  of  our  wheat  in  In¬ 
dia  because  of  a  lack  of  port  facilities. 
Certainly  any  nation  that  can  plan  to 
land  an  individual  on  the  moon  can  dis¬ 
cover  a  way  of  getting  food  to  a  hungry 
individual  on  this  planet. 

Nutrition  experts  tell  us  that  to  bring 
the  nutritional  level  of  aU  people  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  that  mini¬ 
mum  necessary  for  existence  would  take 
a  doubling  of  our  wheat  production.  We 
£ire  spending  better  than  $50  billion  a 
year  for  armaments.  We  need  friends 
in  the  world  today,  as  our  position  in 
Vietnam  certainly  indicates. 

If  it  took  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat  to 
In  a  large  measure  alleviate  the  himger 
of  the  world,  our  Government  could  pur¬ 
chase  and  deliver  this  for  less  than  4  per¬ 
cent  of  what  we  are  spending  on  arma¬ 
ments  each  year.  When  looking  for 
friends  in  the  world  today,  a  full  belly 
speaks  louder  than  anything  else  in 
convincing  individuals  that  the  American 
system  does  work,  and  that  Americans 
do  care. 

I  have  no  pat  and  ready  answer  as  to 
how  we  can  immediately  remedy  this 
situation.  Unfortunately,  no  one  else 
has,  either.  But  let  us  quit  listening  to 
the  “can't”  artists  who,  with  little 
imagination  and  less  drive,  have  stunted 
our  agricultiural  policy  for  years.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  the  need  of  the  world 
and  put  a  maximum  effort  into  using  this 
God-given  gift  of  abundance.  It  may 
well  be  what  could  turn  the  tide  of  world 
events  during  the  next  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  ret - ^FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  foUowlng  new  subsection  (e) : 


“(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as 
a  condition  of  ellgibUlty  for  price  support  on 
the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included 
in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated 
imder  section  16(1)  of  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
that  the  producer  shall  participate  in  the 
diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and,  if  no  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  Is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  re¬ 
quire  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the 
producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed  grain 
base ;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  barley  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains 
if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 
malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only 
of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest, 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on 
the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the 
average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and 
does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to 
the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  In  addition  to  price 
support  provided  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  for 
any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  a  payment-in-klnd  may  be 
made  available  to  producers  in  such  amount 
or  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  de¬ 
sirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure 
primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate 
in  reducing  their  acreages  of  feed  grains,  and 
to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in- 
kind  shall  be  made  on  such  part  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  de¬ 
sirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
gram:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such 
payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  pro¬ 
ducers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  ef¬ 
fective  operation  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the 
Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed 
grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 
harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.  The 
Secretary  may  make  not  to  exced  60  per 
centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  advance  of  determination  of  per¬ 
formance.  Payments-ln-kind  shall  be  made 
throught  he  issuance  of  negotiable  certifi¬ 
cates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed 
grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not 
less  than  the  current  support  price  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the 
marketing  of  such  certificates.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  lor  the  sharing  of  such 
cerfiticates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  If  the  operator 
of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acre¬ 
age  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be 
made  available  to  the'  producers  on  such 
farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the 


production  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  di¬ 
vert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
payments-ln-klnd  under  this  subsection  (e) 
and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  lor  failure  of  a 
proudeer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under 
such  subsections  and  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section: 

“(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

“(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of 
feed  grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will,  in  the 
absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program, 
likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  accoimt  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of 
feed  grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emer¬ 
gency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry  out  an 
acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  regular  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  program,  under  which,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be 
made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved 
conservation  use  and  increase  their  average 
acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  prac¬ 
tices  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land 
by  an  equal  amoimt.  Payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  producers  with  a  fair 
and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted,  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  basic  county  support  rate,  includ¬ 
ing  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in-klnd  in 
effect.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any 
part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
simflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production 
of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an 
adeqiiate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  Income  subject  to 
the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  com,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  barley,  and  if  for  any  crop  the  pro¬ 
ducer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  con¬ 
sidered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
318  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
the  term  ‘feed  grains’  shall  Include  oats  and 
rye:  Provided,  That  acreages  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  barley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further. 
That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  di¬ 
version  program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such-  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre¬ 
age  free  from  erosion,  insets,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage 
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(not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  necessary  to  achieve  the 
acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  in  kind.  The  acreage 
of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  year  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to 
the  exemption  provided  in  section  335(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small 
farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  established 
under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  establishing  the  feed 
grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage 
as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for 
abnormal  factors  affecting  production,  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures,  and  topog¬ 
raphy.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may, 
upon  unanimous  request  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain 
bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within 
such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  percentum  of  any 
payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  de¬ 
termination  of  performance.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program 
for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted 
pursuant  to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  who  i>articipates  only  with 
respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does 
not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may 
be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  estab¬ 
lished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportion¬ 
ment  to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acre¬ 
ages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
factors;  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains,  the  past  experience 
of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farm¬ 
ing  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments 
for  the  first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain 
base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  16(1) . 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping 
with  existing  contracts. 

“(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certif¬ 
icates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 


Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the 
producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates.  Feed  grains  with  which  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made 
available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  producer,  terminate  or  mod¬ 
ify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  language  beginning 
with  ‘‘the  requirements”  and  ending  with 
‘‘Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  therefor  ‘‘the  requirements  of  any 
program  xmder  which  price  support  is  ex¬ 
tended  or  pa3rments  are  made  to  farmers, 
Eind  price  support  may  be  extended  or”. 

Mr.  COOLEY  (inten-upting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  title).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  title  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  23,  strike  out  ‘‘acrage”  and 
insert  “acreage”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  QUIB 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  This  amendment  was  writ¬ 
ten  so  as  to  come  in  two  places  in  title 
III,  and  since  this  title  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  read,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  both  amendments, 
the  one  on  page  7  and  the  one  on  page 
13,  be  read  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  ask  that  the  amendments  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Quie;  Page 
7,  line  9,  after  the  word  “Secretary”  insert 
the  words  “during  the  current  marketing 
year”. 

Page  7,  line  15,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  insert  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  such  certificates  not  redeemed 
during  such  current  marketing  year  and  any 
certificates  issued  but  not  redeemed  during 
any  previous  marketing  years  shall  not  be 
redeemed  for  feed  grains  by  the  Secretary  at 
less  than  the  price  provided  in  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

Page  13,  line  13,  after  the  word  “feed 
grains”  insert  the  words  “during  the  current 
marketing  year”. 

Page  13,  line  23,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  insert  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  such  certificates  not  redeemed 
diuing  such  current  marketing  year  and  any 
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certificates  issued  but  not  redeemed  during 
any  previous  marketing  years  shaU  not  be 
redeemed  for  feed  grains  by  the  Secretary  at 
less  than  the  price  provided  In  Section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
why  the  same  language  was  repeated 
twice  is  so  that  it  applies  to  the  payments 
in  kind  which  reflect  both  the  production 
payments  and  the  diversion  payments. 

Let  me  explain  what  my  amendment 
will  do  first  by  developing  what  the  law 
provides  and  what  has  happened  with 
the  payments  in  kind  for  fe^  grains. 

Under  section  407  of  the  law  it  provides 
that  surplus  feed  grains  shall  not  be  sold 
back  onto  the  market  for  less  than  105 
percent  of  support  plus  carrying  charges. 
When  we  passed  this  feed  grain  law,  the 
one  which  is  presently  the  law,  we  pro¬ 
vided  that  feed  grains  reflected  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind,  and  the  payment  in  kind 
is  made  to  the  farmer  who  then  may  per¬ 
mit  the  Secretary  to  be  his  merchandis¬ 
ing  agent.  Most  of  them  do  that,  and  in 
that  way  the  farmer  gets  the  cash  and 
the  gram  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  merchandise.  The  resale 
formula  for  these  payment  in  kind  sur¬ 
pluses  has  been  100  percent  of  support 
plus  the  carrying  charges. 

The  Secretary  has  not  merchandised 
all  of  the  payment  in  kind  feed  grains 
in  each  marketing  year.  Therefore,  they 
have  been  accumulating.  There  is  more 
than  iy2  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains 
which  have  accumulated  which  have  not 
been  merchandised  and  which  continue 
to  be  made  available  and  be  put  on  the 
market  at  100  percent  of  support  rather 
than  at  105  percent. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that  the 
100  percent  of  support  for  payment  in 
kind  for  feed  grains  would  remain  for 
that  marketing  year.  However,  If  the 
Secretary  has  chosen  not  to  merchandise 
PIK  feed  grains  in  each  marketing  year, 
then  they  shall  shift  over  to  the  resale 
formula  of  section  407  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  surpluses  from  whence 
they  came.  So  he  cannot  accumulate  a 
tremendous  amount  and  have  it  hanging 
as  a  cloud  over  the  market  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted. 

I  have  tried  before  to  increase  the  re¬ 
sale  formula  for  feed  grains  to  115  per¬ 
cent,  in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tried  to  increase  the  for¬ 
mula  for  payment  in  kind  feed  grains  to 
105  percent.  We  failed  to  do  either. 
This  is  my  last  resort  to  give  some  help 
to  the  feed  grains  areas  in  order  that 
at  least  they  may  protect  themselves 
from  the  accumulation  of  payment  in 
kind  feed  grains.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  It  is  not  going  to  limit  the  use 
of  payment  in  kind  feed  grains  within 
that  marketing  year  so  far  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  concerned,  to  utilize  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  FINDLAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the- gentle¬ 
man.  I  believe  this  amendment  is  vitally 
important  to  the  feed  grains  farmer. 
Perhaps  this  fact  will  help  to  imderscore 
the  importance  of  it.  The  supply  of  un- 
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processed  certificates  now  on  Secretary 
Freeman’s  desk  exceeds  the  total  hold¬ 
ings  of  feed  grains  by  the  Government. 
This  means  that  he  has  complete  free¬ 
dom  to  dump  these  feed  grains  at  the 
100  percent  support  level.  It  is  not  bound 
to  the  105  percent  release  level  for  any 
of  the  stock  that  is  now  in  Government 
storage. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  observation.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  105  percent  has  not  been  in  contro¬ 
versy  here.  In  the  cotton  bill  we  have 
provided  that  the  resale  formula  shall 
be  110  percent  of  support  in  the  event 
that  more  is  sold  from  CCC  than  is  re¬ 
flected  in  that  year  by  reduced  produc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  wise  and  satisfactory  amendment  and 
at  least  gives  some  recognition  to  the 
market  needs  In  feed  grains,  and  will 
say  to  the  farmer  that  only  the  PIK 
grains  of  that  year  can  be  used  against 
them. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  WiU  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  this  will  do  to  feed  grain  prices 
in  the  feed  giuins  deficit  areas  such  as 
the  Northeast  and  the  Par  West? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  should  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that,  because  to  date  the 
Secretary  has  had  a  sufficient  amount  of 
PIK  feed  grains  to  use  each  year  to  set 
the  price  where  he  wants.  In  fact  he  has 
had  more  than  he  could  use.  All  my 
amendment  would  do  is  prevent  him 
from  having  this  accumulation  that  he 
can  conceivably  use  hi  the  market  at 
some  later  date.  It  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  feed  grains  in  the  feed 
grains  deficit  areas. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  luider- 
stand  it,  this  would  increase  the  feed 
grains  cost  in  the  northeast. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
understand  it  correctly.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  if  we  increase  the  PIK  certif¬ 
icates  to  105  percent  of  support,  then 
grains  would  cost  a  slight  bit  more  in  the 
Northeast.  However,  it  only  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  accumulating  vast 
amounts  of  PIK  feed  grains,  and  the 
gentleman  well  knows  he  is  just  raising  a 
red  herring,  because  no  one  who  takes 
the  time  to  understand  my  amendment 
is  going  to  be  frightened  by  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  say  categorically  it  will  not  raise 
the  feed  grains  price  in  any  deficit  area 
and  if  the  gentleman  says  so,  it  is  untrue 
and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  on  this  title  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
fram  North  Carolina  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
on  title  ni  in  10  minutes,  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  on  title  HI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  debate  on 
all  amendments  to  title  IH  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  we  consumed  over  2 
hours  before  we  got  into  the  really  con¬ 
troversial  features  of  this  bill.  There  is 
still  the  cotton  title,  there  is  still  the 
wheat  title,  and  now  we  are  on  the  feed 
grains  title,  which  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
troversial  item  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  shame  if  we 
limited  the  consideration  of  amendments 
to  such  a  brief  span  of  time. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  would  not  agree  to  a  limit 
of  at  least  30  minutes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  only  have  one  amendment  and 
that  is  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  QuieI. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  two  amend¬ 
ments  which  I  propose  to  offer,  and  the 
gentleman  should  have  a  copy  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  asks  imanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  on  this  title 
close  in  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr .  FINDLETy .  I  ob  j  ect. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  on  this  title 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mi’.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  pending  title  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
Members  who  wish  to  speak  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said  that  I  was  confused,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  confused  on 
this  pai-ticular  amendment.  Stated  very 
simply,  it  will  raise  feed  prices  in  the 
Nation  and  it  will  raise  feed  prices  wher¬ 


ever  there  is  a  feed  deficit.  It  Is  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  moaning  and  groaning  around  here 
about  the  bread  tax.  If  this  amendment 
is  passed,  this  will  not  only  be  a  bread 
tax  but  it  will  be  a  milk  tax,  it  wUl  be 
an  egg  tax,  it  will  be  a  tax  on  anything 
that  consumes  feed  grains. 

Again,  Mr.  Chaii’man,  speaking  for  the 
farmers  that  I  represent  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  this  United  States,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  this  amendment  wUl 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaii’man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  be  given  to  Mi’.  Nelsen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  important  that  the  Quie 
amendment  be  adopted.  It  is  a  very 
reasonable  amendment:  it  is  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  amendment.  It  is  not  asking  for 
unreasonable  attention  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
west  grain  section  of  our  coimtry  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the 
wisdom  of  an  amendment  of  this  kind, 
but  let  me  take  as  an  authority  for  my 
conclusion  none  other  than  Mr,  Thatch¬ 
er,  of  the  Grain  Terminal  Association 
of  the  Farmers  Union  of  Mimiesota. 

I  have  here  his  statement,  in  which  he 
points  out  the  fact  that  when  the  original 
charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  drawn  the  105-percent  figure 
was  considered  satisfactoiy;  the  support 
price  at  that  time  was  90  percent  of 
parity.  Today  the  support  level  is  lower, 
therefore  the  105  is  not  adequate.  He 
states  in  this  article  that  115  percent  of 
parity  would  therefore  be  a  necessary 
level.  This  amendment  does  not  go  that 
far.  It  only  goes  in  a  reasonable  degree 
toward  a  desirable  higher  level.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Quie  amendment 
is  a  necessary  one,  and  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  statement: 

We  Are  Strong  Advocates  op  Good  Farm 
Programs 

We  have  asked  Congress  to  establish  the 
minimum  price  for  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  grain  sales  at  115  percent  of  loan 
value  instead  of  the  present  105  percent. 

That  is  a  very  reasonable  request.  Many 
of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  support 
it.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  Congress 
will  approve  o'lr  request. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstandings, 
and  to  negate  some  deceptive  statements 
that  are  being  made  regarding  our  request, 
I  would  like  to  explain  why  we  made  it  in 
the  first  place. 

Back  in  1949  Congress  gave  USDA’s  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  a  permanent 
charter.  We  had  something  to  do  with  that, 
too,  and  we  consider  it  a  significant  accom¬ 
plishment.  This  permanent  charter  took  the 
place  of  the  temporary,  year-to-year  exist¬ 
ence  CCC  had  been  living  since  1933. 

One  of  the  limits  put  into  this  charter 
was  that,  except  for  such  things  as  spoilage, 
grain  held  by  CCC  could  not  be  sold  in  the 
domestic  market  for  less  than  105  percent  of 
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the  loan,  pins  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
CCC  could  sell  for  more  than  106  percent  at 
any  time  if  it  wanted  to,  but  it  couldn’t  sell 
for  less. 

At  that  time — 1949 — this  105-percent 
minimum  was  adequate.  You  wUl  remem¬ 
ber  that  Congress  had  set  the  support  price 
for  basic  commodities — wheat  and  com — at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  then 
computed. 

CCC  could  not  sell  at  less  than  105  percent 
of  those  support  prices.  That  5-percent  mar¬ 
gin  was  put  in  there  to  give  leeway  for  mar¬ 
kets  to  function.  It  allowed  prices  to  rise 
enough  over  the  loan  to  meet  the  costs  of 
marketing.  Farmers  coxUd  redeem  their  loans 
each  year,  if  market  prices  permitted. 

In  other  words,  that  6-percent  leeway  was 
designed  to  allow  marketing  through  normal 
channels  Instead  of  turning  the  crops  over 
to  the  Government.  It  gave  farmers  some 
opportunity  to  get  a  little  more  than  the  loan 
and  use  normal  competitive  channels  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  own  grain. 

But  now,  what  has  happened?  The  figures 
tell  the  story  dramatically.  If  wheat  were 
supported  at  90  percent  of  old  parity,'"  today, 
the  loan  would  be  about  $2.70  a  bushel.  Five 
percent  of  that  is  about  14  cents.  That 
would  be  the  margin  between  loan  value 
and  the  price  at  which  CCC  could  sell  its 
stocks.  It  would  be  a  respectable,  workable 
margin. 

Instead,  today  the  support  price  has  been 
cut  in  half.  It  is  only  $1.25  a  bushel  for 
wheat.  Five  percent  of  that  is  only  a  little 
more  than  6  cents  a  bushel.  That  is  a  nar¬ 
row,  unrealistic  margin.  When  CCC  now 
sells  at  105  percent  of  $1.25  a  bushel,  it 
establishes  an  effective  ceiling  price  on 
wheat. 

With  that  example,  you  can  see  why  GTA 
and  many  others.  Including  almost  all  of  the 
farm  organizations  and  commodity  groups, 
have  requested  Congress  to  raise  the  CCC 
resale  price  to  at  least  116  percent  of  loan 
value. 

I  am  sme  you  will  agree  that  CCC  sales 
have  kept  a  lid,  a  ceiling  price,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  This  has  forced  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
into  Government  hands  unnecessarily.  The 
Incomes  of  farmers  have  suffered,  normal 
markets  have  been  bypassed,  CCC  costs  have 
been  run  up,  and  the  Intent  of  Congress  in 
the  CCC  charter,  granted  back  in  1949,  has 
been  defeated. 

Today  CCC  may  handle  6  bushels  of  grain, 
where  it  need  handle  only  1  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  farm  legislation. 

These  are  simple  facts  before  Congress. 
Any  effort  to  distort  these  facts  or  Impugn 
GTA’s  record  is  pure  and  outright  deception. 
1  do  not  understand  why  anyone  would 
want  to  do  that. 

The  record  of  your  general  manager  in 
championing  the  grain  farmer,  and  every 
other  farmer,  is  clear  from  the  McNary- 
Haugen  days  of  the  1920’s.  We  pioneered 
protein  premimns  in  1927-28.  We  helped 
establish  the  first  crop  loans  imder  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  in  1930.  We  helped  write 
the  first  and  second  AAA  programs  under 
which  today’s  crop  loans  are  made.  We  were 
among  the  first  to  ask  Congress  for  wheat 
income  certificates  in  the  years  before  World 
War  II.  These  certificates  now  are  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Good  farm  programs,  and  good  administra¬ 
tion  of  them,  have  no  stronger  advocate 
than  your  general  manager.  We’ll  match  our 
record  with  anybody’s,  and  we’ll  continue  to 
work  for  a  more  Just  and  effective  margin 
between  loan  .value  and  the  price  at  which 
CCC  can  sell  its  stocks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxtie]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  QuiE)  there 
were — ayes  35,  noes  76. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

AMENDMENT  OPEEEED  BV  ME.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
7,  line  9,  after  the  words  "not  less  than”  in¬ 
sert  the  words  "105  per  centum  of”. 

Page  13,  line  21,  after  the  words  “not  less 
than”  insert  the  words  “105  per  centum  of”. 

Mr.  PENDLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  market  price  for'  feed 
grain  farmers — ^simply  that. 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials,  this 
amendment  would  probably  stren^hen 
feed  grain  prices  about  7  cents  a  bushel. 
So  I  very  frankly  tell  you  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the 
marketplace  for  feed  grains,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  did  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppostion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  two  or  three  reasons. 
To  start  with,  it  would  wreck  the  feed 
grains  program  that  we  have  before  us 
for  extension  because  it  would  cause  an 
accumulation  of  stocks,  rather  than  re¬ 
ducing  surpluses  that  were  accumulated 
in  1959  and  1960.  This  is  favored  by 
some  of  those  who  are  in  the  storage  in¬ 
dustry — but  it  would  not  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  others.  It  would  help  to  accu¬ 
mulate  stocks  as  we  did  from  the  1959 
and  1960  crops.  If  we  have  a  demand 
for  4  billion  bushels  of  corn  and  pro¬ 
duce  3.7  billion  bushels  as  we  did  last 
year,  we  should  take  300  million  bushels 
out  of  the  storage  bins  and  put  it  on 
the  market  in  order  to  keep  the  con¬ 
sumption  up.  If  we  raise  the  price  15 
cents  or  20  cents  imder  this  amendment, 
it  will  put  our  corn  above  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  price.  This  would  either  increase 
the  export  subsidies — and  we  have  not 
had  any  recently  on  corn — or  it  would  re¬ 
duce  our  export  sales.  The  higher  prices 
wmild  also  reduce  the  consumption  in 
this  country.  The  overall  effect  might  be 
to  end  up  with  a  consumption  of  3.7 
billion  bushels  and  not  be  ahead  where 
we  were  the  year  before.  In  fact,  worse 
than  that,  it  might  be  that  we  would 
end  up  consuming  and  exporting  3.5  bil¬ 
lion  bushels  instead  of  4  billion  bushels 
that  we  wanted  to.  This  would  then 
bring  the  program  under  attack  and 
thereby  satisfy  both  those  who  oppose 
the  feed  grains  program  and  those  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  storing  grain  at  (gov¬ 
ernment  expense. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  cause  grain  to  pile  up  in  storage 
like  it  did  back  in  1959  and  1960  and  it 
will  wreck  the  program.  We  have  re¬ 
duced  those  stocks  by  30  million  tons,  but 
are  still  trying  to  work  off  some  more. 
It  is  not  good  in  the  long  run  for  the 
farmers  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  at  any  time.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  defeated. 

"rhe  CHAIRMAN.  ’The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
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vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley), 
there  were — ayes  28,  noes  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  F5NDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  Page 
6,  line  5,  strike  out  “1969”  and  Insert  “1967”, 
and  page  8,  line  11,  strike  “1969”  and  insert 
“1967”. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  period  of 
authority  for  the  feed  grains  program 
from  4  years  to  2  years.  This  year  tax¬ 
payers  are  spending  over  $1.5  billion  to 
rent  over  36  million  acres  of  cropland 
and  despite  this  staggering  outlay  of  tax 
dollars,  we  are  getting  the  biggest  feed 
grain  crop  in  all  history.  So  it  seems  to 
me,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  limit 
the  extension  of  this  ineffective  and 
costly  program  to  2  years,  instead  of  4 
years. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heart¬ 
ily  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley], 
“after  the  words  ‘Not  less  than’  insert 
the  words  ‘105  per  centum  of.’  ’’  For 
too  long  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
used  his  power  to  manipulate  the  price 
of  feed  grains  as  he  pleased.  He  has  in 
fact  controlled  the  market  price. 

The  sale  of  Government  comstocks 
to  keep  a  lid  on  market  prices — which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram — is  destructive  of  the  whole  market 
system. 

The  amendment  to  raise  the  minimum 
rate  on  resale  of  CCC  stocks  of  feed 
grain  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect 
the  market  price  of  feed  grain  farmers 
from  the  dumping  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  CCC  stocks. 

CCC  sales  were  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  market  in  the  1961  and  1962  market¬ 
ing  years.  These  large  CCC  com  sales 
helped  cause  an  increase  in  livestock 
production  and  feeding  and  this  in  turn 
caused  the  breakdown  in  livestock  prices 
in  1963-64,  which  was  disastrous  to  our 
livestock  people.  Such  com  sales  were 
drastically  curtailed  last  year,  probably 
as  a  result  of  low  livestock  prices  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  CCC  to 
restrict  its  sales  in  an  election  year.  The 
dramatic  increase  in  livestock  prices  this 
year  is  at  least  in  part  a  reflection  of  re¬ 
duced  CCC  feed  grain  sales  during  the 
1964  election  year.  But,  Government 
sales  axe  again  on  the  increase.  Sales 
from  the  beginning  of  October  1964 
through  July  31  of  this  year  were  over 
three  times  as  high  as  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  We  are  headed  for  trouble 
again  unless  we  restrict  these  sales — es¬ 
pecially  with  the  alltime  high  com  crop 
predicted  in  the  August  USDA  crop  re¬ 
port. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  give  you 
the  following  record  of  CCC  sales  from 
the  USDA  Grain  Market  News: 

CCC  sales  of  corn  for  domestic  use 

Bushels 

Oct.  1.  1961,  to  Sept.  30,  1962—  806,  239, 000 

Oct.  1,  1962,  to  Sept.  30,  1963 647,  552,  000 

Oct.  1,  1963,  to  Sept.  30,  1964 1..  117,  126,000 
Oct.  1,  1964,  to  July  30,  1965 

(10  months) _  342,218,000 

'  Election  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  House  will 
adopt  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  66, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  9,  line  8,  after  the  words  “kind  in  effect.” 
strike  the  period  and  insert  the  following: 
“ :  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  Sec¬ 
retary  make  total  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  to  any  producer  under  this  section 
16(1)  and  under  section  105(e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  ex¬ 
ceed  20  i>er  centum  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  acreage  diverted  by  such  producer 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
16(1).” 

(Mr.  MK3HEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  2  years  ago 
I  offered  a  similar  amendment,  which 
was  adopted.  Obviously,  since  you  folks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  in  con¬ 
trol  then,  it  had  to  have  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port. 

I  read  from  page  17  of  the  committee 
report: 

The  limitation  that  land  diversion  and 
price-support  payments  could  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  ttie  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
would  be  removed. 

That  language  is  in  the  current  act. 
I  am  proposing  to  keep  it  as  we  currently 
have  it,  because  the  arguments  are  just 
as  good  today  as  they  were  2  years  ago. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  direct  payments, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  why  in 
heaven’s  name  should  they  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
land?  There  is  no  good  reason  to  exceed 
that  amount.  Why  give  a  pei*son  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  farm,  practically, 
with  5  years  of  pasunents  under  this  pro¬ 
gram? 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  wanting  to 
take  that  out.  Some  place,  somebody  is 
going  to  be  making  a  bundle,  because 
under  this  program  they  are  going  to 
break  that  20-percent  barrier. 

While  I  serve  on  the  Aw>ropriations 
Committee  and  we  can  write  limitations 
on  appropriation  bills,  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  the  approach  here,  in  the 
legislative  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  to 
have  it  written  into  the  law,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  take  the  circuitous 
route  of  a  limitation  on  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

I  hope  Members  will  give  this  the  same 
bipartisan  support  we  had  2  years  ago 
and  reinstate  that  provision. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Committee,  payments  to  farmers 
under  the  current  farm  program  and 
extended  in  this  bill,  are  supposedly 
earned  on  the  basis  of  size  of  farm  and 
participation.  This  is  especially  true 
for  the  commodity  program  payments. 

Presently,  farms  with  feed  grain  bases 
of  25  acres  or  less,  representing  56  per¬ 


cent  of  all  feed  grain  farms,  receive  only 
about  14  percent  of  the  total  feed  grain 
payments. 

On  the  other  hand  farms  with  feed 
grain  bases  of  50  acres  or  more,  repre¬ 
senting  only  25  percent  of  the  total  feed 
grain  farms,  earn  72  percent  of  the  total 
feed  grain  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
earlier  remarks,  the  per-farm  rate  of 
payment  for  participating  farms  with 
bases  under  25  acres  averages  out  to  $310, 
while  for  those  having  bases  of  50  to  100 
acres  averages  out  to  $1,118;  for  100-  to 

200- acre  bases,  the  average  is  $2,000;  for 

201-  to  3(K)-acre  bases,  it  is  $3,306;  for 
300-  to  500-acre  bases  it  is  $4,880;  and 
for  501  acres  and  over,  it  is  $10,190. 

Now,  these  are  average  payments  un¬ 
der  the  current  program,  and  all  projec¬ 
tions  show  that  these  figures  will  be 
greater  under  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  large  increase  in  the  projected 
total  payments  in  1966  and  beyond  will 
result  in  large  part  from  the  change  in 
the  cotton  program,  in  which  payments 
will  be  shifted  from  textile  mills  to  cot- 
tongi-owers,  and  the  rate  of  payment  per 
bale  will  increase  sharply.  Also,  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  direct  payments 
under  the  proposed  new  wheat  program. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  is  to 
impose  a  reasonable  limitation  upon  the 
aggregate  of  these  payments.  As  I  said, 
the  size  of  the  farm  controls  the  size  of 
the  payment.  The  larger  the  farm,  the 
greater  the  total  payment.  The  more 
successful  and  the  relatively  highest  in¬ 
come  producers,  receive  the  highest  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  only  true  for  the  feed 
grains  producer,  as  I  pointed  out,  but 
for  the  wheat  and  cotton  producer  as 
weU. 

The  largest  farms,  those  with  value 
of  cash  sales  of  over  $20,000  per  farm 
and  representing  about  15  percent  of  all 
farms,  would  receive  slightly  over  62  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  direct  payments;  those 
with  sales  of  $10,000  to  $20,000  and  rep- 
senting  about  18  percent  of  all  farms 
would  receive  about  22  percent  of  the  di¬ 
rect  payments;  those  with  sales  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000,  representing  15  percent  of  all 
farms  would  receive  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  payments;  and  those  with 
cash  sales  of  less  than  $5,000  and  repre¬ 
senting  52  percent  of  all  farms  would  re¬ 
ceive  only  a  little  over  6  percent  of  the 
payments. 

The  celebrated  million  successful 
farmers  selling  $10,000  and  over  of  fann 
products,  representing  only  about  33  per¬ 
cent  of  all  farms,  would  receive  about  84 
percent  of  the  total  Government  direct 
payments  under  H.R.  9811  in  1966.  This 
illustrates  again  how  the  well-to-do  get 
the  dollars  and  the  poor  folks  get  the 
pennies.  There  is  very  little  in  this  pro¬ 
posed  new  farm  plan  for  the  so-called 
lower  half  of  the  income  scale  which  have 
been  designated  as  in — or  bordering  on — 
the  poverty  class.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  keep  these  payments 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  attractive 
looking  amendment  and  basically  it 
might  be  all  right,  but  the  gentleman 
certainly  has  written  it  in  a  most  un¬ 


fortunate  manner.  He  provides  that  the 
total  diversion  and  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  to  any  producer,  the  total  he  gets 
both  for  retired  land  and  all  of  his  price 
supports,  no  matter  what  part  of  his 
farm  is  retired,  the  total  cannot  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  value  not  of  the  farm, 
but  of  the  diverted  acres  only. 

I  think  the  gentleman  overlooks  the 
fact  that  in  past  programs  his  limitations 
have  applied  only  to  diversion  payments. 
He  had  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  for  diverting  land.  What 
he  is  now  doing,  however,  is  to  put  a 
limitation  not  only  on  the  diversion  pay¬ 
ment  but  a  limitation  on  all  of  the  price 
support  payments  as  well  and  he  puts  a 
total  limitation  for  the  whole  farm  of  not 
to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
diverted  acres.  Your  price  support  might 
be  on  100  or  200  acres  and  there  might 
not  be  10  diverted  acres,  but  if  your  total 
price  support  plus  diversion  payments 
come  to  20  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
diverted  acres,  you  would  be  cut  off  from 
any  further  payment. 

This  limitation  is  simply  not  applicable 
to  the  new  form  and  type  of  bill  we  have. 
We  have  a  new  departure  here  under 
which  we  are  making  payments  both  for 
diversion  and  price  support  in  one  com¬ 
bination.  Although  I  think  I  supported 
the  gentleman’s  proposal  in  years  past, 
when  it  referred  solely  to  diverted  acres, 
which  is  not  applicable  here,  he  is  simply 
digging  up  an  old  horse  and  trying  to 
have  us  ride  to  a  new  destination.  I  hope 
you  will  vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  43,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey]. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  9811  and  my 
statements  are  based  on  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  practical  farmer.  I  own  a 
farm,  the  family  farm,  near  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  and  am  intensely  interested  in  the 
future  welfare  of  my  chosen  occupation. 

It  is  obvious  to  even  the  casual  ob¬ 
server  that  the  strategy  of  the  majority 
party  is  to  dispose  of  the  farm  program 
for  the  duration  of  this  tenn  of  the  John¬ 
son  administration.  By  extending  the 
program  for  a  majority  of  farm  commod¬ 
ities  of  our  Nation  for  4  years — especially 
in  its  present  form — we  are  committing 
ourselves  to  an  expensive  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  policy.  This  policy  could  become  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  economic  system 
as  to  defy  eventual  eradication. 

For  years  the  Democratic  Party  cam¬ 
paigned  for  high  price  supports  accom¬ 
panied  by  rigid  controls.  During  the 
past  20  years  we  have  seen  this  scheme 
repudiated  by  the  sheer  laws  of  econom¬ 
ics  as  well  as  the  farmers  themselves. 
In  this  present  device  they  have,  how¬ 
ever,  accomplished  their  real  goal  of  re¬ 
warding  their  friends  and  persecuting 
their  enemies.  How  have  they  done 
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this?  By  simply  setting  a  low  support 
price  and  subsidizing  those  who  go  along 
with  the  plan  Secretary  Freeman  was 
able,  by  manipulating  the  sale  of  CCC 
products,  to  keep  the  free  market  price 
below  even  the  support  price.  Thus  the 
noncomplier  was  forced  into  a  very  low 
income  bracket — or  in  other  words  he 
was  being  punished  for  his  belief  in  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

This  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  9811,  besides 
being  a  very  expensive  burden  upon  our 
already  overloaded  budget  has  even  more 
xmfortunate  implications.  For  those 
farmers  who  are  forced  to  eventually 
participate  in  the  program,  in  order  to 
survive,  are  finding  a  substantial  and 
necessary  share  of  their  income  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government.  As  this 
dependence  will  become  greater.  Soon 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  “to  be  his  own 
man”  will  give  way  to  the  onerous  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  a  ward  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  for  this  primary  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  oppose  ,H.R.  9811.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  see  the  farmer  being  forced  down 
the  road — ^not  of  his  choosing — to  the 
status  of  a  serf.  It  would  seem  the  cycle 
of  history  from  the  embattled  farmer  at 
Lexington  until  now  is  virtually  com¬ 
plete. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  very  complicated  piece  of 
legislation.  There  is  much  argument  be¬ 
ing  presented  here  today  which  is  not 
very  valid  or  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
of  the  legislation  before  us.  We  have 
witnessed  in  this  session  for  IVz  months 
now  erroneous  inteiiDretations  presented 
when  major  legislation  was  debated. 

We  have  not  taken  these  eironeous  in¬ 
terpretations  that  are  presented  on  the 
floor  to  cut  up  any  complicated  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  hope  that  we  are  not 
doing  that  or  that  we  will  not  do  that 
today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  when 
this  program  is  assessed,  we  should  do 
so  fairly.  We  talk  about  the  shipment 
of  grain  and  we  talk  about  situations 
not  germane  to  this  particular  bill.  But 
in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  in  the  same 
area.  We  would  not  have  any  Public 
Law  480  grain  to  ship  if  it  were  not  for 
the  farm  production  that  we  have. 
That  Public  Law  480  grain  has  helped 
immeasurably,  and  many  Members  of  the 
House  know  it,  and  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  it,  when  they  assess  the 
cost  of  this  program  to  Agriculture,  be¬ 
cause  I  say  that  this  surely  should  not 
be  assessed  as  a  cost  against  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  should  not  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram,  the  school  limch  progr^,  or  the 
meat  inspection  program. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  budget 
that  should  be  given  consideration  by 
our  colleagues  but  they  should  not,  in 
haste,  fail  to  interpret  amendments  that 
are  offered  fully.  I  do  not  hke  to  see 
the  whole  farm  bill  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  a  per  bushel  cost.  We  are  here  today 
debating  a  farm  bill  to  aid  the  farmers, 
not  to  determine  the  cost  in  units  over 
the  years. 


That  grain  did  not  spoil.  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  it  did  go 
to  feed  hungry  people  in  India  and  prob¬ 
ably  saved  that  nation  from  communism. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  these 
valid  arguments  in  what  we  are  doing 
here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Stalbaum]. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  feed  grain  section 
of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  has  consistently  made  the  point 
that  we  have  taken  36  million  acres  out 
of  production.  I  would  only  ask.  What 
would  have  been  the  situation  had  those 
36  million  acres  not  been  taken  out  of 
production  and  had  been  producing  feed 
grain  crops?  Instead  of  a  reduction  in 
Government  stocks  from  85  million  tons 
to  55  million  tons,  we  would  have  seen 
a  growth  of  30  million  tons.  I  think  the 
feed  grains  program  has  helped  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmers  in  this  particular 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities.  I 
believe  it  is  well  that  we  are  considering 
fundamentally  extending  the  act  as  it 
has  been,  for  another  4  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk.  Page  14,  line  13 : 

TITLE  IV - COTTON 

Sec.  401.  Ttie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof:  “The  Secretary  may  extend  the 
period  for  performance  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  payments  made 
for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may 
make  payments  on  raw  cotton  in  inventory 
on  July  31.  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereimder 
with  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.” 

(2)  Subsection  (m)  (2)  of  section  344  of 
the  AgriciUtural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  thereof  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following :  "Provided, 
That  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton,  no  such  released  acreage 
shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State  committee.” 

(3)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the  farm  operator 
elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop 
of  cotton  by  planting  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  or  planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which 
no  allotment  was  established  for  such  crop, 
all  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm 
may  be  marketed  free  of  any  penalty  imder 
this  section.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  establlshnig  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.” 

(4)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  ef¬ 
fective  with  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  program  of 
reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (stand¬ 
ard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
net  weight)  for  the  marketing  year  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
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produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage 
for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight 
poimds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and 
the  projected  State  yield:  Provided,  That  no 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less 
than  66  i>er  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment.  The  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  ^all  be  established  by  multiplying  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  percentage.  Such  national  domestic 
allotment  shall  be  determined  not  later  than 
October  16  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.” 

Sec.  402.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof : 

“(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act,  if  producers  have  not  dis¬ 
approved  marketing  quotas,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

“(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of 
upland  cotton  shall  be  made  available  to  co- 
operators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not 
exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one- 
inch  upland  cotton  at  average  location  in  the 
United  States  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share 
of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  taking  into  consideration 
the  factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  poimd  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  price 
support  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
to  cooperators  who  participate  in  a  cotton 
acreage  reduction  program  to  the  extent  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  imder 
paragraph  (2)  and  the  rate  at  which  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  66  per  centum  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  pirice  for  cotton. 
Such  pajments  shall  be  made  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  within  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  projected 
farm  yield:  Provided,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such 
allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted 
the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators, 
other  than  cooperators  on  farms  receiving  re¬ 
apportioned  acreage  under  section  344 (m)  (2) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  who  divert  from  the  production 
of  cotton  to  approved  conservation  practices 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  established  under  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Such  payments  shall  be  made  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the 
projected  farm  yield. 

“(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  shall  be  as  follows: 

“(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup¬ 
port  established  under  paragraph  (2). 
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'  “(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 

planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  16.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established 
under  paragraph  (2) . 

“(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per 
centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2). 

“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this  sub¬ 
section  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance. 

"(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to 
participate  in  the  acreage  reduction  program 
authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage 
Is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centrun  of  the  national  average  loan 
rate  established  under  paragraph  (2)  on  the 
quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  15  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344 (m)  (2)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is 
made  \mder  this  paragraph  shall  be  regarded 
as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  farm  bases. 

“(7)  Additional  price  support  provided 
under  this  subsection  by  payments-in-klnd 
shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  certifi¬ 
cates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  \mder  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  cotton  valued  at  not  less 
than  the  loan  rate  therefor.  The  Corporation 
may,  imder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producers  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  such  certificates  at  such  times  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  best  effectuate  the  purpMDses  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  by  this  subsection, 

-  “(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with 

respect  to  any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved 
conservation  rises  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to 
qualify  for  such  payments  under  this  sub¬ 
section  and  (U)  the  average  acreage  of  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soU- 
oonservlng  crops  or  practices,  including  sum¬ 
mer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a  base  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part 
of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  guar,  safflower,  sunflower,  cas¬ 
tor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax,  if  he  de¬ 
termines  that  such  production  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com¬ 
modities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income. 

“(9)  the  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to 
cotton  on  any  farm  which  qualifies  for  pay¬ 
ment  under  this  subsection  except  under 
paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  established  under  section 
344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  un¬ 
der  subsection  (m)  (2)  thereof. 

“(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  ade¬ 
quate  safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of 
tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  in  price  support  under  this  subsection. 

“(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  amount  of  price  sujjport 
pa3rments  made  with  respect  to  any  farm  may 
be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply  fully  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program 
formulated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 


“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a  result  of  limita¬ 
tions  hereafter  enact^  with  respect  to  price 
support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  co- 
operators  the  fuU  amount  of  combined  price 
support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection  for  any  crop  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  market¬ 
ing  quotas  have  not  been  disapproved) 
through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate;  (B) 
in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade,  such  price  support  may  be 
carried  out  through  the  simultaneous  pur¬ 
chase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there¬ 
for  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  or  through 
loans  under  which  the  cotton  would  be 
redeemable  by  payment  of  a  price  therefor 
lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall 
be  such  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the 
harvest  season  and  will  retain  an  adequate 
share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States. 

“(13)  Section  40S(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  pieriod  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following;  'Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  co- 
operator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  85  per  centtim  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment’. 

“(14)  This  provisions  of  subsection  8(g) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act,  as  amended,  (relating  to  assign¬ 
ment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsectioru” 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjiistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
peragraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection 
(b): 

"(L)  ‘Projected  National,  State,  and 
county  yields'  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  suCh  crop  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  and  the  co\mty,  respec¬ 
tively,  dining  each  of  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States, 
the  State,  and  the  county,  resp>ectlvely,  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices. 

“(M)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop 
of  cotton  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  p>er  harvested  acre  of  such  crop 
on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calen¬ 
dar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  projected  farm  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined.  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields,  and  for  any  significant  changes  in 
production  practices,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (I)  of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through 
July  31,  1970,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  un¬ 
restricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells 
cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at 
less  than  110  per  centum  of  the  loan  rate, 
and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted 


use  at  current  market  prices  in  each  market¬ 
ing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of 
upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  re¬ 
quirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export 
for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  there¬ 
in  at  such  times  as  he  determines  will  best 
effectuate  the  provisions  of  part  (2)  of  the 
foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of 
cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such 
sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices 
unduly.” 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  will  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  Involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  es¬ 
tablished  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or 
the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which 
the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned 
to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  re¬ 
serve)  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2)  may 
permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all 
or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  by  him. 

“(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (i)  no 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in 
another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  an¬ 
other  State;  (11)  no  farm  allotment  may  be 
sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  an¬ 
other  county  unless  the  producers  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  coimty  from  which  transfer  is 
being  made  have  voted  in  a  referendum 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  trans¬ 
fer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  participating  in  such  referendum,  to 
permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms 
outside  the  county,  which  referendum,  in¬ 
sofar  as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  marketing  quota  referen¬ 
dum  for  the  commodity;  (iU)  no  transfer  of 
an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mort¬ 
gage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless 
the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder; 
(iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be 
permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment 
to  the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the 
three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v) 
the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any  farm  to 
which  allotment  is  transferred  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  150  per  centum  of  the  average  size  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in 
the  State  or  one  hundred  acres,  whichever 
is  greater,  and  no  transfer  of  a  farm  allot¬ 
ment  hereunder  shall  result  in  a  total  of 
allotments  for  all  commodities  for  the  farm 
which  exceeds  75  per  centtim  of  the  farm 
cropland;  (vl)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which 
the  allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is 
sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such 
sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the 
remaiulng  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased 
during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the 
producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  Secretary’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vU)  no 
transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until 
a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the  coitnty  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer 
is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that 
the  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

“(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall 
have  the  effect  of  transferring  also  the  acre¬ 
age  history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota’ 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the 
transfer  is  made  prior  to  the  determination 
of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer 
shall  Include  the  right  of  the  owner  or  op- 
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erator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for 
the  farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  in 
the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease,  the  amount 
of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  determining  allotments  after  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been  planted 
on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is 
transferred. 

“(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the 
entire  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  history 
have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the 
five  years  following  the  year  in  which  such 
transfer  is  made. 

“(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm 
allotment  which  was  established  under  mini¬ 
mum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton 
or  which  operates  to  bring  the  farm  within 
the  minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for 
cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  al¬ 
lotment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the 
farm  after  such  transfer. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  administration  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  size  of  the  allotment  trans¬ 
ferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield 
per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

“(g)  K  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a 
period  in  which  the  farm  is  covered  by  a 
conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  con¬ 
version  agreement,  or  other  similar  land 
utilization  agreement,  the  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  ad¬ 
justment,  but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to 
which  the  allotment  is  transferred. 

“(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
authorize  the  exchange  between  farms  in 
the  same  county,  or  between  farms  in  ad¬ 
joining  counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton 
acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment. 
Any  such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  application  filed  with  the  county 
committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  farms,  and  the  transfer  of  allotment 
between  the  farms  shall  Include  transfer  of 
the  related  acreage  history  for  the  com¬ 
modity.  The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre 
or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  comparative  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms  involved  and 
other  relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which 
the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been 
transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  cotton  or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a 
period  of  &ve  crop  years  after  the  date  of 
such  exchange. 

“(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat¬ 
ing  to  cotton  shall  apply  only  to  upland 
cotton.” 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent 
he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regulations  for  surrender  of  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  and  acreage  history  applicable  to 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  under  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 
No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage 
allotment  on  the  farm  shall  be  planted  for 
the  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  farm 
which  all  or  part  of  the  allotment  has  been 
surrendered.  Any  cotton  allotment  or 
acreage  history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  authority  shall  be  held  in  reserve 
in  establishing  future  national,  State, 
county,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allotments 
and  bases.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
increase  by  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  rate  or  rates  of  annual  payments  to 
be  made  to  producers  under  such  program 
who  surrender  cotton  acreage  and  allotment 
history  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  Com¬ 


modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  funds 
for  effectuating  pajrment  to  producers. 

Mr.  POAGE  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  title  be  considered 
as  read  and  be  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  it 
the  intention  of  the  gentleman  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bill  to  cut  off  debate  on  this 
bill?  I  know  that  there  are  many  people 
here  who  are  anxious  to  get  to  a  vote 
on  this.  I  do  not  want  to  slow  it  up.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  have  a  situation  such 
as  we  had  with  the  antipoverty  bill  the 
last  time.  I  point  out  that  we  have  had 
less  than  7  hours  of  debate  on  a  very 
important  bill.  If  the  idea  is  to  try  to 
rush  this  thing  through  before  6  o’clock, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  time  to  offer  some  amendments. 
We  have  got  some  amendments  that  are 
needed.  Can  the  gentleman  assure  me 
that  we  will  have  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
assure  the  gentleman  anything. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
what  I  asked  was  imanimous  consent 
that  he  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his 
amendments  now  without  taking  the 
time  to  read  the  section.  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  section. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right,  but  I  am  going  to  offer  my  amend¬ 
ment  after  you  have  offered  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  his  amendment. 
I  ran  assure  the  gentleman  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  raises  a  very 
valid  question. 

In  consideration  of  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  this  and  other  titles,  does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  impose  an  im- 
reasonable  gag  rule  upon  the  debate 
from  here  on  out  imtil  the  disposition 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course  the  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  from  my  standpoint  will  always  be 
“No.”  The  answer  from  the  standpoint 
of  someone  else  who  wants  to  interpret 
what  he  means  by  “unreasonable”  may 
be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  gentleman’s 
interpretation  of  a  “reasonable  time” 
that  should  be  spent  upon  an  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  depends  upon  the 
amendment  entirely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  is  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  some  amend¬ 
ments  require  more  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  than  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  see  the  titles  of  the  bill  considered 
as  read  and  that  time  saved,  but  not 
then  to  be  followed  with  the  imposition 
of  a  gag  procedure. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  imposing  a  gag  rule  if 
we  save  time  than  if  we  waste  some 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Cihairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  the 
unanimous-conseiit  request  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  asks  that 
this  title  which  I  believe  is  title  IV  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  all  other  titles? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  only  this  title. 

Mr.  DENT.  ’The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  his  objection  raised  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  all  titles  were  covered.  If  it 
is  only  this  title,  then  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  did  not  do  any 
such  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ’The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  14,  line  17, 
strike  out  “sentence”  and  insert  “sentences”. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  14,  lines  24 
and  25,  strike  out  “Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,”  and  insert  “Act”. 

’The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  10, 
strike  out  “forgo”  and  insert  “forego”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  17,  lines  18 
and  19,  strike  out  “to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary”  and  insert  “as  provided  in 
this  subsection”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  24,  line  19, 
following  "Sec.  406.”  insert  “The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  344  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  section:  “Sec.  344a.” 

AMENDMENT  OEFEBED  BY  MB.  QUIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  24,  line  20, 
strike  lines  20  through  25,  and  strike  all  of 
pages  25  through  29. 
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(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  will  do  if  adopted  is  to  strike 
out  of  the  cotton  section  the  provision 
for  sale  and  lease  of  allotments. 

These  sections  which  I  propose  to 
strike  permit  a  cotton  farmer  not  only 
to  sell  his  cotton  allotment  to  a  neighbor 
but  to  also  permit  him  to  sell  his  cotton 
allotment  to  the  Government.  My  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  strike  both  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  never  before  have  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  been  permitted  to  sell  or 
lease  allotments.  There  has  been  a  re¬ 
lease  reapportionment  provision,  how¬ 
ever,  but  not  the  sale  of  allotments. 

Once  a  person  buys  the  right  to  pro¬ 
duce,  he  has  a  vested  interest.  He  has 
put  down  the  hard  cash  for  the  right  to 
produce.  If  we  get  this  cotton  problem 
solved  some  day.  if  we  do  not  need  these 
allotments,  then  what  he  puts  down  in 
cash  evaporates,  and  also  the  unsolved 
cotton  problem  continues  to  be  of  great 
value  to  him  and  the  allpowerful 
would  work  to  keep  strict  monetary  con¬ 
trols.  If  this  Congress  permits  the  sale 
of  cotton  allotments  it  is  just  a  foot  in 
the  door  to  the  same  thing  for  wheat. 
Those  of  you  from  the  wheat  area  know 
how  objectionable  this  would  be  if  we 
permitted  the  sale  of  allotments.  Then 
in  the  feed  grain  areas,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  there?  In  this  provision  which  I 
want  to  remove  from  the  bill,  a  person 
with  the  capital  could  buy  up  allot¬ 
ments  and  eventually  deny  others  the 
right  to  produce.  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  set  up  a  program  to  buy  and  sell  the 
right  to  produce.  I  propose  that  we 
strike  the  section.  It  will  not  hurt  in 
any  way  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
cotton  program  and  would  result  in 
slightly  less  production. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  Government  if  they  were 
permitted  to  pay  for  the  retirement  of 
these  acres,  though?  It  would  enable  the 
Government  to  compensate  the  person 
who  does  it,  and  vice  versa,  right  at  the 
same  time  it  would  reduce  production, 
and  also  would  cost  less  than  maintaining 
production  on  those  lands. 

Would  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  think  a  provision 
in  the  cropland  adjustment  program  for 
the  Government  to  make  a  pasnnent  to 
the  farmer  for  idling  his  cotton  acres  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  idling  and 
keeping  it  out  of  production. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  He  would  not 
cut  it  out  permanently. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  But  he  would  hold 
it  out  of  production  from  5  to  10  years. 
And  by  that  time  one  would  hope  there 
is  some  solution  to  the  cotton  problem. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  3deld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  would  the 
language  in  the  bill  not  have  the  effect 


of  legali2a.ng  such  operations  as  those 
carried  on  by  Billie  Sol  Estes? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  could  be  so  construed, 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  deals  with  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  does.  It  will  prevent 
people  with  a  huge  amount  of  capital  go¬ 
ing  out  and  buying  the  right  to  produce 
in  fact  gamering  large  acreages  to 
themselves.  If  we  believe  in  the  family 
type  of  agriculture,  and  if  what  we  have 
been  saying  all  these  years  is  true,  we 
will  vote  to  strike  this  section. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  ’The  gentleman  wiU 
strike  all  of  page  28,  including  subsec¬ 
tion  “h”? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Which  has  to  do 
with  a  cotton  allotment,  or  rice  allot¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  You  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  is  separate.  It 
is  under  “h.”  It  does  not  have  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  Billie  Sol 
Estes  matter  at  all.  It  would  provide 
flexibility  on  the  farm.  If  a  man  is  able 
to  farm  rice,  and  he  has  rice  equipment, 
and  he  has  a  cotton  allotment,  and  he 
wants  to  swap,  and  vice  versa,  if  a  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  wants  to  farm  cotton  and  he 
has  some  rice,  perhaps  they  should  trade. 

Mr.  C<X)IjEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  to  trans¬ 
fer  allotments  between  individuals  is  of 
great  importance.  It  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  in  our  committee  for  a  matter  of 
years.  Finally  we  have  taken  action. 
The  situation  is  that  many  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  have  acreage  allotments  now  so  small 
they  are  imeconomical  units.  This  will 
enable  a  small  farmer  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  from  his  neighbors,  and 
add  it  to  his  own  acres. 

Now  to  point  out  to  the  membership  of 
the  House  what  the  cotton  farmer  has 
done  through  the  years  to  bring  produc¬ 
tion  in  line  with  consumer  demand,  I 
need  only  tell  you  that  cotton  acreage  in 
this  country  has  been  reduced  from  43 
million  acres  to  16  million  acres.  Under 
this  bill  that  acreage  wiU  be  further  re¬ 
duced. 

Now  why  is  it  immoral  or  evil  or  wrong 
to  permit  me  to  sell  my  cotton  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  to  my  neighbor  across  the  road 
if  he  wants  to  buy  it?  If  I  make  up  my 
mind  I  want  to  go  out  of  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness,  all  I  have  to  do  is  negotiate  with 
my  neighbor  and  sell  out  and  turn  my 
allotment  over  to  him  and  he  can  go 
ahead  and  grow  cotton  and  support  his 
family  and  stay  on  the  farm.  That  is 
what  this  bUl  does. 

This  amendment  is  ill  advised  for  the 
reason  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GATHmcsl  pointed  out.  We  do  per¬ 
mit  an  exchange  of  aUotments  between 
small  rice  producers  and  other  growers; 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  And  that  is  your 
amendment  and  it  wUl  be  knocked  out 
of  this  bill,  if  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtriE]  is  adopted. 

We  are  mechanizing  cotton  operations 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We  have 
not  mechanized  in  North  Carolina  like 
you  have  in  California  where  you  have 
irrigation  and  complete  mechanization. 
You  do  not  chop  cotton  in  California  like 
we  do  in  North  Carolina.  You  do  not 
pick  cotton  out  in  California  like  we  pick 
it  back  in  North  Carolina  and  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  cotton  belt  so  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  in  a  man  getting  out 
of  the  business. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this 
reduction  of  43  million  acres  to  16  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  the  cotton  farmers  have  not 
been  paid  a  dime  for  that  reduction. 
But  during  all  that  time,  we  have  paid 
producers  of  other  commodities  substan¬ 
tial  sums  of  money  to  bring  about  the 
reduction.  Now  for  the  first  time  we 
propose  to  pay  farmers  to  reduce  their 
cotton  acreage  and  give  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  out  of  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness  by  selling  out  to  their  neighbor  and 
xmder  certain  circumstances  to  sell  out 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  get  out 
of  the  business.  I  do  not  like  that  last 
provision  myself,  but  I  do  like  the  pro¬ 
vision  permitting  one  farmer  to  sell  to 
another  farmer. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  amendment  is  very 
ill  advised.  This  provision  in  the  bill  has 
been  well  considered  and  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  our  committee.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  had  a  tendency  to  allow  the 
concentration  of  cotton  into  large  hands. 
Is  not  the  truth  just  the  reverse?  As 
the  chairman  so  well  pointed  out  this 
enables  the  relatively  small  farmer  to 
acquire  an  economic  unit  and  under  the 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  in  behalf 
of  a  great  many  of  our  Members  as  soon 
as  I  get  recognition  to  do  so.  There  will 
be  a  limit  of  100  acres  which  would  be 
all  that  a  man  can  buy  or  lease  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  transfer  provisions.  So  that 
the  cotton  will  have  to  be  used  to  help 
develop  exactly  the  thing  that  the  chair¬ 
man  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  suggestion.  That  is  absolutely 
right.  We  do  have  this  amendment  com¬ 
ing  up.  I  advised  the  House  about  it 
yesterday  and  said  that  the  amendment 
would  be  offered. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  seems  that  the  question 
I  was  going  to  ask  has  been  answered. 
In  other  words,  you  are  limiting  the 
transfer  of  acreage  to  one  person  to  no 
more  than  100  acres? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENT,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
made  a  statement  which  can  be  misin¬ 
terpreted  unless  the  full  picture  is  pre¬ 
sented.  In  paraphrasing  the  chairman’s 
remarks  I  hope  to  be  accurate — but  if 
not,  I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  to  correct  me. 

In  effect,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  said  that  under  the  regime  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
spent  more  money  in  8  years  than  the 
total  spent  by  all  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  prior  to  that  time. 

At  this  point  I  will  not  argue  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  because 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify 
them.  I  assume  them  to  be  true. 

However  to  complete  the  picture  and 
to  make  a  valid  comparison,  I  should 
like  to  take  the  beginning  of  the  steward¬ 
ship  under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  up  through  fiscal  year  1965  and 
fiscal  year  1966  and  compare  them  with 
the  8  years  of  the  Benson  regime. 

According  to  the  facts  and  figures  in 
the  records,  under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Benson,  in  fiscal  years  1953  through 
1960,  8  years,  the  total  spent  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  was  approximately  $38  bil¬ 
lion,  for  an  average  of  $4.7  billion  per 
year. 

I  concede  this  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  is  accurate  to  point  out  that  in  6 
of  those  8  years  there  was  a  Democratic 
Congress,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  was  forced  to  spend  certain 
amounts  of  money  regardless  of  how  he 
might  have  felt  individually. 

The  interesting  comparison  comes 
when  we  start  with  Mr.  Freeman’s  as¬ 
sumption  of  oflice  in  January  of  1961. 

If  we  take  fiscal  year  1961  through 
fiscal  year  1965,  a  5-year  period,  we  find 
that  Mr.  Freeman  spent  a  total  of  $35.1 
billion,  approximately,  or  an  average  of 
$7  billion  per  year.  That  is  under  Mr. 
Freeman’s  expensive  and  costly  steward¬ 
ship. 

If  we  start  with  fiscal  year  1961  and 
carry  on  through  fiscal  year  1966,  a  6- 
year  period,  we  find  that  Mr.  Freeman 
will  have  spent  $41.5  billion,  an  average 
of  $6.9  billion. 

Let  me  recapitulate.  Mr.  Freeman  in 
6  years  will  have  spent  more  than  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Benson  spent  in  8 
years. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  average 
under  Mr.  Benson  was  $4.7  billion  a  year, 
and  under  Mr.  Freeman  it  is  either  $7 
billion  a  year  for  a  5-year  period  or  will 
be  $6.9  billion  a  year  for  a  6-year  period. 

In  other  words.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Freeman  has  spent  or  will  spend 
substantially  more  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  than  any  other  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

This  leads  me  to  one  observation:  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  reckless,  irresponsible 
spending  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  Mr.  Freeman  I  can  only  come 


to  one  conclusion,  that  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Freeman  is  the  most  expensive 
commodity  ever  produced  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

At  this  point  I  include  certain  material 
that  will  set  the  record  straight. 


Department  of  Agriculture 
[In  rounded  billions] 


Appro¬ 

priation 

Actual 

expenditure 

Fiscal  year: 

1950 . 

$1.  504 

1, 376 

$2. 967 

1 . 650 

1961 _ _ 

1952 . - . . 

1.818 

1. 151 

1953 _ 

1. 510 

3. 217 

1954 . . . 

1.782 

2.  917 

1955 . - . 

2.026 

4. 637 

1956 _ _  _ 

1. 613 

5. 177 

1957 . - . . 

3. 687 

5. 006 

1968 . . 

6. 878 

4. 875 

1959 . . . . 

5. 894 

7.  091 

I960— . — . - 

5.  641 

6.  419 

1961 _ _ 

5. 510 

5.929 

1962 . . . 

5. 510 

6. 669 

1963  _ 

7. 418 

7. 736 

1964 . . 

7.  020 

7. 896 

1965 _ - _ 

2  7.680 

2  6. 860 

1966  . - . 

2  6.690 

2  6,  350 

‘  Low  ligrue  caused  by  liquidation  of  inventory  piled 
up  during  Korean  war. 

2  Estimated. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  not  true  also  that 
under  the  tenure  of  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman  the  parity  or  income 
the  farmer  has  received  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  lower  in  the  past  5  years  than 
it  was  in  the  8  years  under  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  with  Secretary 
Benson? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  parity  under  Mr. 
Freeman  today  is  approximately  74  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Let  us  get  the  record 
in  proper  perspective. 

Secretary  Benson  never  spent  a  dollar 
this  Congress  did  not  authorize.  Neither 
has  Secretary  Freeman. 

We  cannot  afford  to  shift  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  we  write  these  bills  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  force  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  the  money.  Mr. 
Freeman  could  not  have  spent  any  less 
money  than  he  has  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
with  this  kind  of  Congress.  Neither 
could  Mr.  Benson.  Let  us  step  right  up 
and  accept  the  responsibility  which  is 
ours. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  correctly,  he  admits  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  my  statement  when  I  said  that 
under  Mr.  Benson  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  spent  more  money  in  the  8 
yeai’s  he  was  in  oflice  than  had  been 
spent  by  all  his  predecessors  during  the 
history  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  conceded 
that  the  facts  may  be  true,  though  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  them. 
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Mr,  COOLEY.  All  right.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  about  costs  incurred  since 
Mr.  Freeman  took  office. 

I  do  want  to  observe  that  at  the  time 
Mr.  Benson  took  office  our  investment  in 
stocks  was  very,  very  small  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  stocks  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  During  those  8  years  that  we 
are  talking  about  the  record  will  show  we 
sustained  our  gigantic  losses  and  ac¬ 
crued  our  gigantic  surpluses.  Since  that 
time  we  have  been  trying  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  farm  Income,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  about  $1  billion  a  year  during 
the  years  of  this  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion. 

With  that  I  want  to  end  the  political 
argument. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Again  I  say  thai^  Mr. 
Benson  did  not  spend  one  dollar,  but 
every  dollar  of  that  money  that  was 
spent  and  every  single  bushel  of  those 
commodities  that  was  accumulated  was 
done  imder  the  leadership  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
with  one  2-year  exception,  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kansas  was  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  make  just  one 
further  observation.  You  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Benson,  perhaps 
prompted  by  political  motives,  refused  or 
failed  to  bring  about  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  in  production  and  permitted 
the  inventories  to  go  mountain  high  year 
after  year. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Benson  year  after  year  failed  to  get  one 
single  bill  out  of  your  committee  that  he 
advocated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  never,  got  one  intro¬ 
duced  either. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  He  never  got  one  sin¬ 
gle  bill  that  he  advocated.  You  turned 
them  down  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  this  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  one  of  these 
farm  programs  referred  to  in  the  com¬ 
ments  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  from  becoming  even  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  it  is  now.  As  the  gentlemen  on 
the  committee  and  especially  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
know  very  well,  a  good  many  of  these 
small  cotton  allotments  are  not  now  be¬ 
ing  planted.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
authorizing  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
from  one  farmer  to  another  would,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  consolidate  these  small  holdings  of 
allotments  and  put  them  together  in  one 
package.  They  would  then,  of  course,  be 
planted  and  harvested  under  the  very  at¬ 
tractive  subsidy  provisions  of  the  cotton 
program.  We  would  have  rising  expenses 
in  the  program  and  have  an  even  more 
difficult  problem  to  wrestle  with  at  the 
end  of  the  4-year  period  provided  in  this 
legislation.  So  I  think  that  the  Quie 
amendment  very  definitely  is  one  which 
would  help  to  improve  this  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  accepted. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cooley, 
a  question.  He  mentioned  political  mo¬ 
tivation.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  that  we  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  are  novices  in  political  mo¬ 
tivation  alongside  you  gentlemen  of  the 
majority  party,  including  Mr.  Freeman. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  if 
Mr.  Freeman  has  his  way,  could  the  check 
to  be  delivered  personally  to  farmers  for 
participation  in  the  program  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Freeman’s  representative  could 
say  to  the  farmer,  “You  may  accept  your 
check  after  promising  to  vote  the  way  we 
want  you  to  or  you  do  not  get  the  check.” 
Can  Mr.  Freeman  go  that  far?  Some 
day,  and  I  hope  it  is  soon,  our  people  are 
going  to  revolt  against  such  brazen  poli¬ 
tical  practices. 

Ml*.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  gentle¬ 
man  must  be  facetious.  You  know  they 
cannot  go  that  far. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  I  do  not  have 
to  take  5  minutes,  but  I  want  to  be  clear 
on  a  few  points  that  have  me  a  little 
confused.  In  looking  over  the  cotton 
section  of  this  bill  I  find  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  made  which  does  not  quite  jibe  with 
the  remarks  I  have  heard  on  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  read  what  it  says  on  page 
29  and  refer  back  to  the  preceding  14 
points.  It  says  that  producers  planting 
their  domestic  allotments  would  receive 
through  marketing  prices  and  payments 
a  blended  return  of  36.65  cents  per  pound 
on  their  entire  1966  production. 

Further  up  it  says  that  we  are  going 
to  the  single-price  system.  Of  course, 
the  understanding  of  the  single -price 
system  is  that  we  would  put  our  textile 
mills  in  a  position  where  they  would  be 
competing  on  a  fair  basis,  as  it  were, 
with  textile  mills  in  foreign  coimtries 
who  receive  oixr  cotton  at  the  world 
price.  The  world  price,  according  to 
this  particular  section,  is  21  cents  a 
pound.  However,  this  is  not  the  price 
that  the  farmer  will  receive.  The  cotton 
mills  wanted  to  divorce  themselves  from 
the  program  enacted  last  year,  over  my 
vei*y  protest,  where  this  Congress  paid  a 
direct  subsidy  to  the  cotton  mills.  We 
are  now  paying  it  just  the  same,  because 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  creating  a 
single-price  system.  It  has  been  the  goal 
for  many  years  of  many  of  the  dreamers 
that  we  could  create  in  this  agricultural 
subsidy  program  a  single-price  system. 
You  cannot  create  a  single-price  system 
in  any  product  which  is  dependent  on 
the  whims  and  the  will-o’-the-wisps  of 
foreign  trade.  The  entire  problem  we 
have  here  today  is  backed  right  up  to  the 
impact  on  the  American  economy  agri¬ 
culturally  and  otherwise  of  our  policies 
in  world  trade.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  single-price  system,  that  is  one  thing. 
The  price  has  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
production.  However,  it  is  recognized 
from  time  immemorial  that  agriculture 
is  one  particular  area  of  activity  in  any 
nation  that  has  to  be  subsidized. 


I  do  know  this,  that  we  are  giving  a 
subsidy  in  this  bill  to  the  cotton  producer 
of  9  cents  a  pound  out  of  the  Treasm*y  of 
the  United  States,  paid  by  all  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  I  do  not  fight  with  this  proposal 
because  I  believe  that  cotton  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  product  must  be  supported,  if 
we  are  working  on  the  basis  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  equality  with  parity,  for  the  farm¬ 
er  or  the  producer,  or  on  the  basis  of  an 
ever-full  granary.  There  must  be  farm 
subsidy  in  any  country  that  is  going  to 
exist — but  if  we  are  going  to  pay  that 
subsidy,  let  us  get  away  from  the  notion 
that  we  are  not  subsidizing  the  cotton 
mill  in  the  bill.  We  are  subsidizing  the 
mill  to  the  extent  of  9  cents  a  pound. 

However,  how  do  we  come — and  I 
would  like  someone  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion — how  do  we  come  to  the  proposal 
that  instead  of  30  cents  a  pound  for  cot¬ 
ton,  the  producer  who  complies  with  the 
allotment  section  wUl  receive  36.65  cents 
per  pound  for  cotton,  unless  you  are  say¬ 
ing  somewhere — and  I  cannot  find  it- — 
that  what  you  mean  by  compliance  is  that 
he  will  only  grow  cotton  on  the  allocated 
acres  and  will  not  grow  cotton  in  surplus 
to  that  amoimt  that  he  is  allocated? 
Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  are  saying  that  and 
more.  We  are  saying  that  he  cannot 
grow  but  65  percent  of  his  allocated  acres. 
And  we  are  saying  that  that  payment  of 
36  cents  is  made  up  as  follows;  First,  the 
loan  is  21  cents.  Actually  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  the  market  price  is  presumed  to  be 
22  cents.  I  know  that  the  support  is  only 
21  cents,  but  they  figure  that  the  market 
will  yield  22  cents.  The  additional 
amount  is  made  up  of,  first,  the  retire¬ 
ment  payment  for  the  retirement  of  his 
land  and,  second,  the  price  adjustment 
payment.  In  the  past,  we  have  not  re¬ 
quired  this  cotton  farmer  to  forego  the 
use  of  his  land. 

The  cotton  farmers  have  retired  nearly 
30  million  acres  of  land,  but  they  were 
still  able  to  use  it.  They  were  able  to 
plant  feed  grains  on  it.  The  farmers 
did  and  they  disrupted  the  feed  graiiis 
program.  Now  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  that  land 
at  all  and  therefore  they  receive  the  land 
retirement  payment.  That  36  cents  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  includes 
what  the  farmer  gets  in  the  market,  pre¬ 
sumably  22  cents,  and  the  9-cent  price 
adjustment  payment,  as  well  as  the  pay¬ 
ment  which  he  gets  for  his  retirement  of 
land. 

(Mr.  DENT’S  time  having  expired,  he 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  was  interested  in  the 
gentleman’s  comment  that  even  if  this 
change  goes  into  effect  there  would  still 
be  a  subsidy  to  the  mill.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  You, 
by  law,  deny  access  to  world  markets,  to 
the  world  cotton  supply,  to  the  American 
textile  industry.  You  permit  the  impor¬ 


tation  of  only  1  day’s  supply  of  cotton 
per  year. 

Now  does  the  gentleman  still  contend 
that  this  is  a  subsidy  to  a  mill  when  you 
permit  them  to  buy  domestically  grown 
cotton  at  the  same  price  at  which  their 
competitors  buy  it? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  by  having  on  one  hand  a  lock¬ 
out  of  imports  and  an  expansion  of  so- 
called  exports  at  a  price  to  meet  the  world 
market  competitive  price,  as  against  the 
domestic  cost,  your  domestic  mills  are  at 
a  disadvantage.  However,  friend,  what 
are  you  doing  in  the  matter  of  wheat? 
There  we  have  the  opposite  situation. 
You  lock  out  wheat  from  an  import  base, 
but  you  charge  the  wheat  miller  in  the 
United  States  a  price  at  which  he  buys 
his  wheat  to  pay  the  subsidy  price  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  subsidy  on  exported 
wheat,  completely  different  to  what  you 
do  in  cotton.  . 

I  am  not  fighting  with  your  cotton  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  trying  to  bring,  if  possible, 
into  a  very  complex  situation  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  equitable  thinking  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  agricultural  production  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genlteman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  One  at  a  tune,  gentle¬ 
men. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
problem  he  finds  is  the  fact  that  domestic 
textile  mills  cannot  buy  foreign  cotton. 
The  domestic  bakers  and  flour  millers 
cannot  buy  flour  and  wheat  either. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Last  year  only  2  million 
bushels  out  of  better  than  1  billion  bush¬ 
els  were  handled  this  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  premise  on  which  I  am  working,  I 
would  require  much  more  time.  It  is  too 
bad  we  have  in  this  body  limited  debate. 
If  we  took  more  time  in  which  to  discuss 
these  matters  perhaps  we  could  an*ive  at 
more  intelligent  solutions. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaii*man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  who  makes  an 
effort  to  be  objective  in  all  of  these  mat¬ 
ters,  but  I  would  point  out  once  again 
that  the  textile  mills  historically  and  for¬ 
ever  more  have  bought  cotton  at  world 
prices  to  the  extent  that  they  export 
goods.  They  have  never  advertised  that 
fact  but  they  have  been  paid  that  dif¬ 
ferential  through  the  exporters  histori¬ 
cally  and,  so,  they  have  never  suffered  in 
world  trade  in  the  finished  goods. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  remarks  I  made  on  this  floor  when 
we  were  fighting  exactly  the  opposite 
battle  last  year,  when  I  was  on  the  side 
of  the  angels.  I  am  joined  now  by  my 
opposition  who  have  now  become  angels 
in  the  situation  while  I  am  becoming  the 
devil  advocate.  We  find  that  is  exactly 
what  I  pointed  out,  that  the  exporters  do 
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not  pay  for  the  subsidized  price  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  always  had  an 
export  subsidy  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  their  price  as  against  foreign  mills. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  imports  pro¬ 
duced  in  foreign  cheap  labor  countries 
can  and  will  imdersell  our  mills  even  if 
we  gave  our  mills  cotton  free. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  words. 

(Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  few  moments  ago  we  heard  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  farm  program  costs.  A 
very  important  point  was  made  by  the 
chairman,  citing  the  relative  position  of 
stocks,  at  the  beginning  of  Secretary 
Benson  and  Secretary  Freeman’s  tenure 
in  oflace.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  an  article  in  the  Record  at  the 
proper  time,  which  appeared  in  News¬ 
week  magazine,  August  23,  1965.  The 
article  is  entitled  “Agriculture;  Answers 
to  Hard  Problems.” 

Answers  to  Hard  Problems 

For  almost  20  years,  the  U.S.  farm  problem 
has  been  an  insoluble  fact  of  life  and  an 
indestructible  clich6,  evoking  visions  of 
bulging  siios  and  echoes  of  turgid  oratory, 
the  clich6  remains,  but  the  problem — almost 
while  nobody  was  looking — has  become  sxu:- 
prlsingly  manageable. 

The  silos  no  longer  bulge.  In  fact.  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  of  the  two  biggest  problem  crops, 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  have  been  falling 
for  the  past  4  years  and  may  be  approach¬ 
ing  the  minimum  level  needed  for  national 
sectirity  and  the  Food-for-Peace  program. 
At  55  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1965,  the 
supply  of  feed  grains  (corn,  sorghiun,  oats) 
will  be  only  about  5  million  tons  above  what 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orville  Freeman  thinks 
is  needed;  wheat  surpluses,  at  800  million 
bushels,  will  be  only  100  million  bushels  over 
the  minimum.  And  butter  reserves,  at  96 
million  pounds,  have  already  dropped  below 
the  “requirement”  level  of  100  million 
pounds.  “VPe  may  need  even  larger  reserves 
in  the  future,”  Freeman  warns.  “Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
prevent  world  famine.” 

The  dwindling  surpluses  are  a  masive  argu¬ 
ment  for  Freeman  in  his  bid  to  pass  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  farm  bill,  which  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  the  House  floor  this  week.  But  pas¬ 
sage  is  anything  but  a  foregone  conclusion. 
"The  farm  bill,”  said  one  of  his  top  aids, 
“is  always  tough.  Damn  tough.” 

To  Freeman,  the  new  farm  bUl  is  designed 
to  crown  his  drive  to  bring  order  to  the 
Nation’s  chaotic  farm  problems.  Already  he 
has  made  significant  shifts  from  earlier  high- 
support  programs.  Freeman’s  approach 
includes; 

Low  price-support  levels,  to  make  TT.S. 
products  more  competitive  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  world  markets. 

Additional  payments  to  farmers,  to  make 
up  for  the  low  price  supports  on  farm  prod¬ 
uce  used  in  the  United  States. 

Restricted  acreage  allotments,  to  trim 
farm  surpluses. 

Basically.  Freeman  alms  to  strengthen  the 
farm  program  for  a  number  of  key  U.S.  crops. 
The  biggest  sticking  point  is  wheat.  The 
subsidy,  which  eventually  goes  to  farmers, 
now  is  paid  by  domestic  users.  Freeman 
wants  to  Increase  that  payment  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25  a  bushel. 

’This  is  a  highly  charged  emotional  issue; 
as  one  congressional  insider  puts  it,  “Don’t 
talk  to  me  about  the  merits  of  the  bill.  ’This 
is  straight  survival  politics.”  Wheat  users 
have  labeled  the  subsidy  payment  a  “bread 


tax,”  insisting  they  will  have  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  proposals  for  cotton  are  not  as  contro¬ 
versial,  but  even  more  complicated.  Cotton 
surpluses  are  still  rising,  and  the  hope  is  to 
turn  them  arovmd  by  boosting  exports.  ’The 
U.S.  price  would  be  cut  to  world-market 
levels,  with  farmers  receiving  a  subsidy.  At 
present,  support  levels  are  above  world  prices, 
and  mills  are  paid  to  use  U.S.  cotton. 

The  biggest  innovation  is  Freeman’s 
scheme  to  take  40  million  acres  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  permanently.  He  would  make  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  and  assist  them  to  convert 
the  land  to  other  uses. 

The  administration  isn’t  sure  how  the  fight 
will  come  out;  by  one  informed  count,  the 
bill  may  be  a  full  60  votes  short  of  passage. 
But  Freeman  himself  professes  confidence — 
and  his  long-range  program  is  as  utopian  as 
ever.  “We  will  have  set  agriculture’s  house 
in  order  by  1970,”  he  said  last  week.  “That 
will  be  the  culmination  of  all  our  efforts.” 
Whether  he  makes  it  or  not.  Freeman  may 
already  have  left  an  enduring  monument: 
the  silos  aren’t  bulging  any  more. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  CHiaii’man,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Is  an  amendment  pend¬ 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
continue  the  colloquy  or  the  discussion 
about  subsidies,  and  I  wish  to  make  this 
one  other  point  in  addition  to  the  ones 
I  tried  to  make  earlier  in  the  debate. 

If  we  are  going  to  subsidize  anyone 
in  the  textile  manufacturing  field,  I 
think  we  ought  to  subsidize  our  own 
people  instead  of  subsidizing  their  com¬ 
petitors  abroad. 

We  not  only  have  the  lowest  tariffs 
in  the  world,  and  efforts  were  made  for 
years,  without  success,  to  get  some  tariff 
protection  against  low-cost  imports  of 
textile  products  from  abroad.  As  I  said 
earlier,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  we  are 
now  subsidizing  foreign  competitors 
through  our  export  subsidy  to  the  extent 
of  about  $30  a  bale.  Do  you  know  what 
the  subsidy  was  last  year  when  we  ex¬ 
ported  4  million  bales  of  cotton?  $120 
million.  All  of  this  shedding  of  tears 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  about  subsidies 
to  American  mills,  which  I  contend  it  is 
not  a  subsidy  since  all  you  do  is  to  merely 
permit  them  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  their  competitors  can  buy  it,  and 
not  a  single  complaint  about  the  $120 
million  a  year  subsidy  to  foreign  mills. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  who  is  my  personal  friend  and 
for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  made 
some  very  critical  comments  about  a 
great  textile  organization  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  incidentally  is  not  located  in 
my  district.  It  is  in  another  district  in 
North  Carolina.  It  is  the  biggest  textile 
concern  in  the  world.  The  statement 
was  made  that  because  of  this  bill  the 
stock  of  this  corporation  had  gone  up 
lYa  points  yesterday.  I  do  not  keep  up 
with  stock  market  quotations  and  have 
no  financial  or  business  connection  with 
Burlington  Mills.  The  president  of  that 
mill  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Presi¬ 


dent  Johnson  in  the  last  election,  so  he 
is  not  in  the  same  political  camp  with 
me. 

But  I  went  to  the  Speaker’s  lobby  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  examined  the  Wall 
Street  Record,  and  while  Burlington 
Mills  stock  did  gain  1  Ya  points  yesterday, 
Zerox  went  up  three  points.  I  have  not 
heard  of  Zerox  benefiting  from  one-price 
cotton.  Fairchild  Camera  went  up  four 
points,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  that  com¬ 
pany  having  any  interest  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  these 
exorbitant  profits  that  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to,  that  the  textile  industry  for 
a  long  period  of  time  has  been  depressed. 
The  record  will  show  that  in  1964  textile 
industry  profits  amounted  to  3.1  percent 
of  sales  after  taxes.  In  1964  the  com¬ 
parable  profits  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  at  large  was  5.2  percent.  Even  with 
all  the  textile  prosperity  the  industry  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  rest  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  of  this  country.  Tex¬ 
tile  profits  last  year  were  not  higher  than 
16th  in  the  list  of  major  manufacturing 
industries.  The  textile  Industry’s  earn¬ 
ings  were  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
U.S.  average. 

Let  us  keep  these  facts  in  mind  and  not 
be  misled  by  allegations  of  excessive 
profits. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  fairness,  it  must.be 
admitted  the  textile  industry  did  not  ask 
for  a  domestic  subsidy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  did  not  want  one  last 
year;  it  does  not  want  one  now. 

Mr.  DENT.  Let  us  get  down  to  the 
bases.  They  did  ask  for  the  only  kind  of 
relief  that  is  compatible.  They  asked  for 
relief  on  the  basis  of  a  compensating  fac¬ 
tor  at  the  customhouse,  enabling  them 
to  compete  with  incoming  products  by 
having  an  assessment  made  against  the 
cotton  content  of  imported  products  at 
the  value  they  had  to  pay  for  cotton  in 
the  United  States  that  they  process. 
This  is  logical,  it  was  right  because  the 
Tariff  Commission  themselves  had  de¬ 
nied  the  same  relief  on  glass  and  all 
other  products  affected  by  these  imports. 
It  was  denied  because  they  felt  the  way 
to  world  peace  and  prosperity  lay 
through  being  free,  but  they  did  not  go 
into  the  question  of  who  is  free  and  who 
are  the  slaves. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Industry  made  every  effort  to  get 
relief,  not  only  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  through  executive  agen¬ 
cies,  and  failed  to  do  so.  The  bill  last 
year  provided  the  only  relief  that  was 
left. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  concent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OIEERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qum]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I  not 
right  in  stating  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  is  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  While  I  do  not  want  to 
deprive  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  of 
his  right  to  offer  his  amendment,  the 
amendment  that  he  proposes  to  offer  now 
is  an  amendment  in  the  third  degree;  is 
it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  would  be  an  amendment  in 
the  third  degree. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

When  we  get  to  these  parliamentary 
questions,  I  am  not  much  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tarian.  But  what  I  was  trsdng  to  do  was 
to  retain  section  406  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  if  he  would  object  if  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  revised  by  omitting  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  section  406. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  object  to  it  myself. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Well,  that  is 
hurting  your  own  cause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  section  in  this  bill 
has  a  lot  of  merit  and  that  is  section  406 
to  be  found  on  page  29.  It  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  buy  the 
cotton  allotments  and  hold  them  in  re¬ 
serve  until  such  time  as  they  may  be 
needed.  I  think  they  would  be  held  in 
reserve  a  long  time.  I  think  that  by 
doing  that  we  would  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  reduction  in  the  national  mini¬ 
mum  allotment  if  we  permit  people  who 
have  allotments  to  sell  them  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  section  provided  for  25  percent 
above  the  rate  of  annual  payment  that 
»  could  be  made  for  these  acres.  In  other 
words,  many  of  these  people  who  have 
small  allotments  and  do  not  plant  them, 
retain  them  because  it  does  add  a  value 
to  their  land.  If  they  could  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  that  acreage,  we  would  take 
that  cotton  acreage  out  of  production 
which  the  grower  does  not  want  to  grow 
and  it  would  relieve  the  surpluses  that 
we  are  accumulating  each  year.  Last 
year  we  accumulated  approximately  2 
million  bales  of  cotton  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  1.5  million  acres  of  cotton 
acreage  that  were  released  and  reappor¬ 
tioned  to  areas  where  they  produced 
more  than  the  area  from  which  it  was 
released.  In  that  way  I  think  everybody, 
whether  you  understand  cotton  or  not, 
can  understand  that  if  you  have  an  allot¬ 
ment  producing  half  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
that  it  can  be  released  and  it  moves  to 
an  area  where  they  are  producing  a  bale 
or  two  bales  of  cotton,  then  you  are  going 
to  produce  twice  as  many  bales  or  maybe 
even  four  times  as  much  cotton  as  would 
have  been  produced. 

This  amendment  of  mine,  which,  of 
course.  Is  not  before  the  House,  but  I 


would  hope  to  get  it  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  before  we  leave  this  subject,  would 
permit  those  allotments  to  be  sold  and 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  national  allotment 
until  such  time  as  it  was  needed.  Then 
if  we  get  into  an  emergency,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  can  put  them  back.  But  they  would 
be  taken  out.  I  think  this  meets  with  the 
approval  of  an  overwhelming  number 
of  the  cotton  producers,  particularly  the 
small  producers  who  do  not  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  but  who  up  to  the  present  time 
have  not  received  anything  for  their 
allotment  but  merely  release  them  every 
year  and  they  have  been  required  to 
plant  one-tenth  of  an  acre  every  3  years 
in  order  to  retain  their  allotment.  This 
would  actually  help  reduce  this  allot¬ 
ment  and  I  hope  you  keep  that  in  mind. 
If  the  Quie  amendment  should  be  voted 
down,  then,  of  course,  the  section  would 
remain  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage  :  On  page 
14,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike  out  all  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  renumber  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  re¬ 
spectively. 

On  page  15,  line  12,  insert  a  comma  after 
the  figure  “344”,  and  strike  out  the  words 
“or  planting  cotton  on  a  farm  for  which  no 
allotment  was  established  for  such  crop,”, 
and  on  page  15,  line  15,  change  the  period  to 
a  colon  and  add  the  following  language: 

‘‘Provided,  That  this  subsection  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  farms  for  which  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotments  were  established  for  1965  and 
the  farm  operator  for  the  current  year  was 
the  operator  of  such  farm  for  1965  or  has  ac¬ 
quired  such  farm  by  inheritance  from  the  op¬ 
erator  since  such  year.  The  operator  of  any 
farm  who  elects  to  forego  price  support  for 
any  such  year  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on 
any  other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling 
or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.” 

On  page  18,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  sup- 
ix>rt  payments  in  addition  to  the  payments 
authorized  in  paragraph  (3)  to  cooperators 
who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservaion  practices  to  the  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
such  diversion  shall  not  exceed  35  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

“(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments 
under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966 
crop  shall  be  made  on  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  without  regard 
to  acreage  reapportioned  to  the  farm  under 
section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
shall  be  in  amounts  as  follows : 

“(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm 


domestic  acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal 
to  69.8  per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  sup¬ 
port  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 

“(B)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
plant^  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  not  more  than  15.4  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2). 

“(C)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic 
acreage  allotment  by  more  than  15.4  per 
centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8  per 
centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum 
of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  (2) . 

“(D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  domestic  allot¬ 
ment  portion  of  any  acreage  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmeirt 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  greater  than  42.9  per 
centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (2) . 

“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  payments  under  this  sub¬ 
section  to  producers  in  advance  of  determi¬ 
nation  of  performance.” 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  line  24  after  the 
word  “exceed”,  strike  out  the  balance  of  the 
sentence  and  insert:  “an  acreage  equal  to 
85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment 
determined  without  regard  to  any  acreage  re¬ 
apportioned  to  the  farm  imder  paragraph 
344(m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  plus  an  acreage  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  acres  reapportioned 
to  the  farm  under  such  paragraph.” 

On  page  25,  line  9,  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add :  “Provided,  That  the  authority 
granted  under  this  section  may  be  exercised 
for  the  calendar  years  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder  shall  be  for 
such  period  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto 
may  agree. 

On  page  26,  beginning  after  the  semicolon 
on  line  3,  change  Item  (v)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for  any 
farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale 
or  lease  shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  (excluding  reapportioned  acreage) 
established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more 
than  one  hundred  acres.” 

Mr.  WILLIS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
was  explained  yesterday  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Cooley]  and 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  so  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  I  offer  it  as  my  own,  but  it  has 
been  approved  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  committee  from  one  coast  to  the 
other.  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  believe  it  can  be  taken 
for  granted  that  it  does  meet  with  gen¬ 
eral  approval  throughout  the  cotton  belt. 
On  the  other  hand,  like  the  very  bill 
itself,  no  one  of  us  would  have  written 
this  just  as  it  is.  Like  the  bill,  this  is 
a  compromise,  but  I  think  it  is  a  rather 
remarkable  compromise.  It  has  support 
from  Carolina  to  California  and  that  is 
what  you  must  have  to  pass  a  bill. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  those  who  are 
opposed  to  doing  anything,  but  each  part 
of  this  amendment  is  a  correction  or  a 
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modification  of  the  program  that  was 
set  out  in  the  bill.  It  Improves  the  bill 
but  it  does  not  destroy  or  disrupt  any 
of  the  vital  features  of  the  bill. 

Taken  as  a  whole  this  amendment  will 
make  the  program  much  more  flexible. 
It  will  allow  a  much  less  onerous  imposi¬ 
tion  of  regulations  throughout  the  cot¬ 
ton-growing  area,  and  many  of  us  have 
felt  that  the  bill  as  written  requires  too 
much  reduction  in  the  old  cotton  areas. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
simply  allows  reapportioned  acx-es  to  cross 
county  lines,  that  is  In  keeping  with 
the  long-established  practice. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
would  limit  the  right  to  open-ended  pro¬ 
duction  to  those  who  are  presently  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  and  who  have  an  allotment. 
Thus  it  would  be  impossible  for  someone 
who  has  not  been  in  the  business  but 
who  wants  to  become  a  speculator  to 
rush  out  into  a  newly  developing  area 
and  plant  unlimited  amounts  of  cotton. 

The  third  section  of  the  amendment 
would  provide  that  all  of  the  farms  imder 
one  ownership  must  have  the  same 
status;  that  is,  no  cotton  grower  could 
have  one  farm  on  which  he  was  planting 
open  end,  without  limitation,  and  an¬ 
other  farm  on  which  he  would  say  he  was 
complying  with  the  regulations  and 
drawing  the  payments.  If  he  were  to 
plant  more  than  his  allotment  on  one 
farm  he  would  lose  his  payments  on  all 
the  farms  that  he  owned. 

The  next  section  of  the  amendment 
provides  that  pasnnents  on  farms  re¬ 
ceiving  reallocated  acres  shall  be  based 
on  the  domestic  allotment  just  as  all 
payments  are. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  us  how  the  sections  are  num¬ 
bered.  I  cannot  follow  him. 

Mr.  POAGE.  On  page  18,  beginning 
with  line  6,  we  would  strike  out  para¬ 
graphs  (4)  and  (5). 

Mr.  ABEIRNErrHY.  And  substitute 
what  therefor? 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  provide  there  that 
in  the  event  a  farmer  receives  reallocated 
cotton  he  must  put  15  percent  of  his  own 
allotment  into  the  reserve,  just  the  same 
as  anybody  else  would. 

For  that  he  would  receive  exactly  the 
same  payment  that  anyone  else  will. 
Such  a  farmer  would  not  be  permitted  to 
retire  any  reapportioned  acres — at  least 
he  could  not  receive  any  payment  for 
retiring  acres  which  were  given  to  him, 
but  he  would  be  eligible  to  place  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  of  his  permitted  acres  In 
the  loan — which  he  would  only  do  if  the 
world  price  fell  below  21  cents.  He  would 
also  be  eligible  for  production  payments 
on  65  percent  of  both  his  basic  allotment 
and  of  his  reallocated  acres.  The  65 
percent  will  receive  the  same  kind  of 
payment  as  anyone  else  will. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  you 
are  confused  a  little  bit.  You  mean  on 
the  35  percent  he  would  just  receive  the 


loan  value  of  21  cents  and  not  receive 
the  9-cent  payment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missomd.  You  had  It 
just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  beg  your  pardon.  He 
would  only  receive  the  loan  value,  which 
is  presently  21  cents.  Then  it  takes  all 
of  that  long  wording  which  you  find  on 
page  2  of  the  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  payments,  because,  as  I  explained 
awhile  ago,  the  payments  here  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  payments  for  retiring  land 
and  the  9  cents  production  payments  are 
combined  and  you  have  to  take  each  one 
of  these  and  each  one  of  these  possible 
combinations  has  to  be  figured  sepa¬ 
rately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next 
part  of  the  amendment  is  merely  a  tech¬ 
nical  change  taking  care  of  a  mistake 
we  had  in  the  original  bill.  That  merely 
changes  the  definition  of  a  cooperator 
so  as  to  Include  the  acres  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  in  reapportionment.  He  should 
still  be  a  cooperator  although  he  has 
imder  reapportionment  received  reap¬ 
portioned  acres.  The  old  definition  was 
wrong  on  that,  and  this  corrects  an  error. 

On  the  last  page,  on  page  25,  we  pro¬ 
vide  that  while  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section  extends  only  for  the 
life  of  the  bill  but  that  any  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  life  of  the  bill 
extend  for  the  period  of  the  contracts. 
In  other  words,  while  we  have  a  4-year 
bill  it  is  possible  during  that  4  years  to 
make  a  sale  or  a  lease  rurming  far  beyond 
the  4  years. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand,  from  the  explarration  given  by 
the  gentleman,  if  a  person  does  not  use 
any  of  his  allotments,  he  is  eligible  to 
a  payment  of  up  to  15  percent  of  his 
allotment  for  retirement,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then,  the  second  step: 
He  may  have  the  balance  reapportioned 
to  some  other  farm  or  farmer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  practically  cor¬ 
rect.  Technically,  he  puts  in  the  county 
pool,  and  reapporlionment  takes  place 
out  of  the  pool.  He  cannot  reappor'tion 
it  directly  to  some  specific  individual. 

Mr.  DENT.  But  it  is  reappoirtioned. 
Then  the  person  who  receives  the  reap¬ 
portionment — and  this  is,  I  think,  a  good 
featrrre  of  the  biU — is  not  eligible  for  any 
retirement  payments  on  any  of  his  land 
since  he  is  receiving  a  reapporlionment 
of  a  greater  allotment  from  the  reappor- 
tionment  pool;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  He  has  to  retke  15 
percent  of  his  allotment  just  as  anyone 
else  has  to  to  become  a  “cooperator”  and 
on  that  land  which  he  retires  only,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  retirement  pay¬ 
ments,  because  he  cannot  irse  this  retired 
land  for  anything  else.  He  cannot  how¬ 
ever,  get  any  retirement  payment  on  any 
of  the  acres  that  are  reapportioned  to 
him. 


Mr.  DEDMT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
such  confusion  here — ^perhaps  it  is  in  my 
mind,  becouse  I  am  not  well  trained  in 
the  matter  of  cotton,  and  I  admit  it — but 
the  committee’s  own  report  says  that 
participating  farmers  receiving  reappor¬ 
tionment  acreage  will  not  be  eligible  for 
land  retirement  payments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  the  gentleman  is 
reading  is  correct  but  it  relates  to  the  bill 
as  written  and  I  am  discussing  the 
amendment  I  introduced. 

Mr.  DEINT.  I  understand  that  part 
of  it. 

(Mr.  POAGE’S  time  having  expired,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dent,  he  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DEINT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  go  to 
the  next  feature  of  this  reapportionment. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  If  a  person  receives  re¬ 
apportionment  acreage,  is  he  or  is  he  not 
allowed  to  sell  the  yield  from  these  acres 
in  world  trade? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  is  allowed  to  sell  the 
yield  from  the  reapportioned  acres. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then,  again,  your  report 
is  rather  confusing,  because,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  from  your  own  report  here,  it  says 
'  that  acreage  surrendered  for  reappor¬ 
tionment  imder  the  release  and  re¬ 
apportionment  provision  cannot  go  out¬ 
side  the  county. 

Is  that  limited  to  the  county  they  are 
in?  Can  the  person  move  his  acreage 
from  one  county  to  another? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  in  the  report 
is  the  transfer  of  reapportioned  acres, 
not  the  sale  of  the  cotton  grown  thereon, 
but  the  transfer  of  the  reappor1;ioned 
acres  themselves. 

Mr.  DENT.  And  that  is  restricted  to 
the  county? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  But  the  very  first  section  of 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  here,  in 
the  very  first  section,  does  provide  that 
you  can  cross  county  lines. 

Mr.  DENT.  Do  you  keep  it  within  a 
certain  area? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  keep  it  within  the 
State,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 

There  is  one  other  feature  to  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  we  limit  the 
number  of  acres  that  one  can  acquire 
by  purchase  or  lease  to  100  acres  in 
addition  to  what  the  purchaser  has  in 
his  allotment. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
will  answer  this  question  that  comes 
from  my  district.  If  a  cooperator  joins 
the  program  and  retires  15  percent  of  his 
allotted  acreage  in  cotton,  are  there  reg¬ 
ulations  as  to  what  he  can  or  carmot 
plant  on  the  15  percent  that  he  retires? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  carmot  plant  any¬ 
thing  except  soil  conservation  crops  on 
that  15  percent. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  he  has  addi¬ 
tional  acreage,  can  he  plant  anything  on 
the  additional  acreage  that  is  not  in  the 
basic  cotton  allotment? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  sir;  unless  there  is 
some  crop  that  he  is  prohibited  from 
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planting  In  some  other  way.  There  Is 
nothing  in  this  bill  or  amendment  which 
prohibits  him  from  planting  his  other 
acres  in  any  way  that  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  make  the  reduc¬ 
tions  which  we  all  realize  are  necessary 
a  little  less  burdensome.  I  wish  it  were 
not  necessary  for  anyone  to  reduce  his 
production.  I  know  that  these  cuts  in 
cotton  production  are  going  to  hmt  a  lot 
of  service  industries.  I  wish  this  could 
be  avoided,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  hurt 
less  to  cut  enough  to  bring  the  cotton 
industi-y  back  to  health  than  it  would  to 
let  the  sore  of  overproduction  fester  for 
years.  I  feel  that  this  is  especially  true 
when  we  have  been  able  to  pay  the  farm¬ 
er  enough  to  protect  him  against  loss, 
and  this  bill  does  this. 

Finally,  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  California  and  the  Old  South  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who,  in  a  mutual  effort  to  pass 
a  bill,  were  willing  to  compromise  for  the 
common  good. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  on  time. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  inquiry 
is  whether  or  not  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  sepa¬ 
rable?  In  other  words,  is  it  possible  for 
the  three  elements  to  be  separated  and 
to  have  a  separate  vote  on  each? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un¬ 
derstands,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  of¬ 
fered  his  amendments  en  bloc.  They 
are  subject  to  severance. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  deals  with 
section  401,  subsection  2,  beginning  on 
line  24,  on  page  14,  and  extending 
through  line  5  on  page  15,  be  severed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  restate  his  request?  - 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  my  request  is  that  that  part  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  which  deals  with  section 

401,  subsection  2 - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  On  page 
14,  that  part  beginning  on  line  24  of 
page  14  and  extending  through  line  5 
on  page  15,  be  severed  and  be  considered 
separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  in  mind  paragraph  2? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  j  Subpara- 
grsiph  2  of  section  401. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  how  far? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  All  of  sub- 
paragraph  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Subparagraph  2? 
Ml-.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  part 
of  the  amendment  which  deals  with  the 
subparagraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  first  part  of 
the  amendment? 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
right. 

Ml-.  COOLETiT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  understand  the  proposition  that  is 
now  before  the  House. 

My  request  was  that  we  try  to  limit 
time  on  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  the  Poage  amendment,  which  has  just 
been  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
understood  the  gentleman  to  make  such 
request. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  now  make  that  re¬ 
quest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  limit  the 
time  to  30  minutes  on  the  Poage  amend¬ 
ment,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NorUi  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  why 
do  we  not  have  the  Members  stand  who 
are  going  to  offer  amendments  to  this 
amendment?  We  have  so  many  of  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  they  are  not  all  going  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  re¬ 
quests  unanimous  consent  that  all  de¬ 
bate  on  this  amendment  conclude  in  30 
minutes,  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Has  the 
Chair  ruled  on  my  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  gentleman  that  the  amendment 
was  subject  to  severance  and  at  the 
proper  time  the  Chair  will  act  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
it 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  refer  to  all 
parts  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  un¬ 
derstands,  the  gentleman’s  request  has 
to  do  with  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  df  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  you 
have  about  six  amendments  in  here  and 
now  you  want  to  dispose  of  all  of  them 
at  once.  I  have  two  amendmente  to  this 
amendment  and  I  would  certainly  like 
to  have  some  time  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  will 
have  such  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  are 
only  about  25  Members  standing  who 
have  amendments  and  the  gentleman’s 
request  did  not  provide  sufficient  time 
for  a  discussion  of  all  of  these  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  COOIjEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  at  6 : 15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

'There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  . 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
introduced  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  I  believe  will  strengthen  the  cot¬ 
ton  provisions  of  the  bill  and  provide 
additional  safeguards  for  Individuals 
and  communities  which  depend  upon 
this  important  commodity.  It  would 
give  the  cotton  grower  additional  flexi¬ 
bility  in  his  operation  and,  I  believe, 
encourage  participation  in  the  program. 

Specifically,  title  IV  would  be  amended 
at  six  points. 

The  first  change  would  permit  the 
release  of  allotment  to  State  committees 
as  in  the.  past.  In  recent  years,  grow¬ 
ers  have  released  in  the  area  of  400,000 
acres  to  State  committees  for  reappor¬ 
tionment  within  the  States.  H.R.  9811, 
as  introduced,  would  not  permit  this. 
This  change  would  provide  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  growers  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  acreage  from  release  and  reap¬ 
portionment  in  the  past. 

The  amendment  would  also  change 
the  bill  to  provide  that  an  operator  who 
chose  to  overplant  his  acreage  allotment 
on  one  farm  could  not  participate  in  the 
program  on  any  other  farm  in  which  he 
had  a  substantial  interest.  This  amend¬ 
ment  is  offered  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  supply  of  cotton  is  very  near 
the  alltime  record — and  can  be  expected 
to  rise  above  that  record  by  the  end  of 
the  1965-66  marketing  year.  I  concur 
with  the  position  taken  in  the  original 
bill  that  there  are  cotton  producers  who 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  cotton  at  the  world  price.  This 
amendment,  however,  would  provide 
that  once  a  farmer  decided  to  do  this, 
he  could  not  participate  in  the  program 
on  another  farm  where  he  has  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest.  He  could  produce  all 
the  way — or  comply  all  the  way — but  he 
could  not  have  it  both  ways.  A  fair  and 
equitable  provision,  I  believe. 

The  changes  proposed  on  pages  18  and 
22  would  provide  that  farmers  who  re¬ 
ceive  reapportioned  acreage  would  re¬ 
ceive  price-support  payments  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  reapportioned 
acreage.  The  fanner  who  received  re¬ 
apportioned  allotment  would  be  eligible 
for  price  support  on  the  cotton  harvested 
from  that  acreage — but  would  not  receive 
diversion  payments.  He  would  get  di¬ 
version  payments  on  acres  taken  out  of 
the  original  allotment. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
change  on  page  24  of  the  bill  to  make 
the  sale  and  lease  provisions  effective 
only  through  the  1969  cotton  crop.  In 
other  words,  the  sale  and  lease  provision 
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would  be  effective  in  1966  through  1969, 
conforming  to  the  4-year  duration  of  the 
price-support  and  diversion  program 
provided  in  the  bill.  Of  course,  any  sale 
of  acreage  during  the  4  years  would  be 
permanent,  and  any  lease  would  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  lease.  This 
amendment  would  give  the  Congress,  at  a 
later  date,  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
this  provision — along  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  the  cotton  program.  In 
H.R.  9811,  as  introduced,  there  is  no 
termination  date  for  the  provision  au¬ 
thorizing  sale  and  lease  of  cotton  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  100 
acres  the  total  cotton  allotment  that 
could  be  transferred  by  sale  or  lease. 
In  other  words,  any  one  farm  could  add 
no  more  than  100  acres  above  the  1965 
farm  acreage  allotment — less  whatever 
acreage  might  be  reapportioned  to  the 
faim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  offered  to  H.R.  9811  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  spirit — and  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  cottongrower  and  the  entire  in¬ 
dustry  have  a  tremendous  stake  in  the 
one-price  cotton  program  which  this  bill 
would  provide.  The  American  cotton 
industry  has  been  losing  markets — both 
to  synthetics  here  at  home  and  to  cotton 
produced  in  other  countries.  H.R.  9811 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  need  for  mak¬ 
ing  II.S.  cotton  more  competitive,  main¬ 
taining  income  to  growers,  and  reducing 
the  oversupply  and  excessive  Government 
costs  that  are  now  present  in  the  cotton 
program.  Without  positive  action  as 
provided  in  H.R.  9811,  cotton  could  well 
be  on  its  way  to  a  minor  position  in  the 
farm  economy  and  in  the  textile  business 
of  this  country.  This  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  bill  at  several  key  points — 
making  the  program  more  effective  as 
well  as  more  popular  with  growers. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
very  serious  question  for  consideration 
here.  The  Nation’s  7,500  textile  mills  are 
great  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  we 
cannot  weight  the  future  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  cotton  program  without 
considering  the  welfare  of  this  vital  in¬ 
dustry. 

There  are  four  principal  reasons  why 
the  welfare  of  cotton  and  the  welfare  of 
the  textile  industry  cannot  be  separated. 

Hrst.  By  law,  the  textile  industry  is 
required  to  use  American  cotton  in  cot¬ 
ton  textile  manufacturing,  and  more 
than  half  the  fiber  it  consumes  is  cotton. 

Second.  Raw  cotton  costs  constitute  a 
prime  factor  in  the  marketability  of  cot¬ 
ton  textiles  here  and  abroad. 

Thu-d.  We  know  from  long  experience 
that  only  competitively  priced  cotton  can 
share  fully  in  an  ever-growing  market 
for  textile  products. 

Fourth.  'The  textile  industry’s  future 
plans  for  expansion,  market  and  techni¬ 
cal  research,  sales  promotion,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment  are  strongly  infiu- 
enced  by  the  Government  programs 
affecting  the  production,  marketing,  and 
pricing  of  cotton  and  other  fibers. 

The  pending  legislative  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  cotton  are  of  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  to  the  textile  industry.  This  is 
because  they  would  supplant  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1964  on  July  31, 1966. 


Until  a  new  cotton  program  is  legis¬ 
lated,  our  textile  makers  will  be  uncer¬ 
tain  of  cotton  costs  for  goods  produced 
after  the  second  quarter  of  1966.  'This 
is  a  very  key  consideration  to  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  practice  of  forward 
selling  in  the  textile  market. 

The  1964  act  permitted  for  the  first 
time  in  8  years  the  practice  of  buying 
American  cotton  here  at  home  for  the 
same  price  for  which  we  sold  it  overseas. 
Previously  our  textile  mills  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  most  invidious  price  discrimi¬ 
nation  which  required  them  to  pay  at 
least  6  cents,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
8V^  cents,  a  pound  more  for  American 
cotton  than  the  price  paid  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condemn  the 
Intent  of  this  program.  It  was  certainly 
conceived  of  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  grower,  who  was  losing  his 
foreign  cotton  markets.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  practice  worked  equally  serious 
harm  upon  his  domestic  markets. 
American  textile  manufacturers,  who  to¬ 
day  consume  two  bales  of  American  cot¬ 
ton  for  every  one  that  is  exported,  turned 
from  cotton  to  other  fibers  because  of 
this  price  discrimination. 

The  Congress  last  year  granted  them 
a  release  from  this  unfair,  inequitable 
two-price  program.  The  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry  has  responded  by: 

First.  Displaying  a  revival  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  cotton  as  a  textile  fiber  by  in¬ 
creasing  its  consumption. 

Second.  Increasing  emplosmient, 
boosting  the  operation  of  spinning  and 
weaving  equipment,  and  raising  hourly 
wages. 

Third.  Expending  record  high  sums  of 
capital  for  new  plants  and  more  modern 
equipment,  much  of  it  geared  to  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  future  plans  for  cotton  products. 

Fourth.  Intensifying  research  and 
promotion  designed  to  stimulate  the  de¬ 
mand  and  meet  the  need  for  textile 
goods  made  from  cotton  or  blends  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  other  fibers,  the  fastest-growing 
type  of  textile  product  sold  today. 

This  performance  is  indicative  of  the 
American  textile  industry’s  ability  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Nation’s  raw  cotton  producers  a 
forceful,  forward-looking,  growing  mar¬ 
ket  through  which  their  output  can  be 
channeled  to  consumers  and  thus  attain 
a  true  value. 

I  say  the  benefits  of  one-price  cotton 
have  been  great  beyond  measure.  In 
considering  renewal  of  the  one-price  cot¬ 
ton  program,  the  Congress  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  capitalize  on  the  momentum 
thus  far  derived  from  the  one-price  pol¬ 
icy  and  to  make  certain  that  it  will  be 
maintained.  To  do  otheiwise  will  rep¬ 
resent  a  retreat  from  an  enlightened  pol¬ 
icy,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  most 
far  reaching,  perhaps  devastating  to  one 
of  the  most  vital  industries  in  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  . 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  day  when  we  direct  much  of  our  efforts 
toward  the  elimination  of  poverty  in  our 


country,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the 
probable  effect  that  some  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  H.R.  9811  would  have  on  our 
economy. 

Cotton  continues  today  to  be  the  eco¬ 
nomic  base  of  many  areas  of  the  south¬ 
east  as  well  as  other  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Cotton  farmers  and  the  associated 
businesses  and  industries  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  cotton  will  be  adversely,  if 
not  ruinously  affected  by  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  this  bill. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  provisions 
of  the  bill  pertaining  to  lease  and  transfer 
of  cotton  acreage  allotments  would 
severely  damage  the  acreage  release  and 
reapportionment  program.  By  prohibit¬ 
ing  a  county  committee  from  surrender¬ 
ing  any  excess  released  acreage  to  a  State 
committee  for  reapportionment  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  other  counties  of  a  State,  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  will  systematically  and  ir¬ 
revocably  reduce  valuable  cotton  acreage 
allotments  in  many  States. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be  a 
reduced  income  and  damaged  economy 
in  States  which  have  traditionally  relied 
on  cotton  as  an  economic  mainstay. 

Also,  the  provision  of  title  IV  which 
allows  any  producer  to  plant  cotton  on 
an  unlimited  basis  by  not  subscribing  to 
the  program  will  certainly  add  to  the 
present  cotton  surplus  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
grossly  inconsistent  to  pay  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  program  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  un¬ 
limited  production  by  those  outside  the 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  was  unable  to  follow  fully  the 
wording  of  the  amendment.  But  I  do 
wish  to  address  myself  on  the  matter  of 
release  and  reapportionment.  It  sounds 
very  good  and  some  years  ago  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  permitting  small  farmers 
annually  to  sell  their  allotment  through 
the  county  oflBce  to  some  other  farmer 
in  the  area.  That  would  tend  to  keep 
cotton  production  in  a  community  and 
assist  the  community.  But  I  think  it  is 
wholly  unsound  to  let  those  who  have 
plenty  of  money  go  out  and  buy  cotton 
acreage  and  add  it  to  their  land  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Particularly  do  I 
think  it  would  be  bad  to  cari-y  it  across 
county  and  State  lines. 

Now  I  am  not  opposed  to  those  folks 
who  have  to  have  larger  units  in  order  - 
to  have  an  economical  operation,  but  I 
say  to  all  of  those  in  the  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  business,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  minute  you  let  cotton  get  into  a  few 
hands  you  will  lose  even  more  support 
in  the  (ZJongress  and  have  less  people  who 
are  interested  in  your  problems.  It 
means  the  death  knell  for  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program  which  is  so  essential  to 
offset  the  high  costs  brought  about  by 
other  laws  in  behalf  of  labor,  industry, 
and  so  forth. 

So  if  I  understand  the  amendment 
correctly,  as  offered  by  the  committee, 
it  would  improve  the  situation  but  it 
would  still  leave  it  so  that  a  man  might 
add  cotton  acreage  to  his  farm  and  in- 
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crease  the  value  thereof,  but  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  it  would  be  lessening  our  chances  to 
keep  an  essential  farm  program  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Again  I  want  to  say,  I  am  kind  of  like 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment — I  do 
not  quite  understand  it  yet  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  really  understand  it  either. 

I  do  mean  the  statements  I  have  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah'  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  . 

(Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  addi'ess  myself  to 
that  portion  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
release  and  reapportionment. 

In  the  bill  it  is  provided  once  again 
that  releases  and  reapportionment  of 
acres  may  be  smrendered  only  to  the 
county  committee.  Some  years  ago  the 
Congress  amended  the  act  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  such  acreage  may  be  released 
to  the  State  committee.  We  are  asking 
that  the  law  be  returned  to  the  previous 
position  so  that  acreage  which  is  sur¬ 
rendered  to  be  released  and  reapportion¬ 
ed  can  only  go  to  the  county  in  which  the 
original  owner  had  his  farm. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  this  is  truly  an  econ¬ 
omy  vote.  The  amount  of  money  in¬ 
volved  in  release  and  reapportionment 
acres  as  far  as  stocks  going  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  quite 
large.  The  best  estimate  I  have  heard 
is  somewhere  near  $80  million. 

On  top  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cot¬ 
ton  which  is  raised  in  the  areas  in  which 
there  is  the  most  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  largely  goes  to  the  Commodity 
CJredit  Corporation.  In  other  words,  this 
is  cotton  which  is  not  redeemed  from  the 
loan  but  which  actually  becomes  part 
of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  (^edit 
Corporation  and  becomes  the  property 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

So  in  my  opinion  and,  I  think  it  will 
be  proved  out,  this  will  not  do  the  tax¬ 
payers  any  good  if  we  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment.  The  bill  will  do  the  taxpayers 
a  lot  of  good  and  it  will  not  result  in  any 
hardship  to  any  particular  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  division  of 
this  amendment  is  made,  I  ask  that  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  deals  with 
section  401,  paragraph  (2)  be  voted  down 
so  that  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Sisk]. 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  in  behalf 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Western  area  of 
the  country,  actually  to  be  honest,  we 
would  have  prefeired  the  original  lan¬ 
guage.  But  we  realize  that  out  of  com¬ 
promise  comes  all  good  legislation  and 
that  there  are  problems  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  So  I  am  here  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  because  I  think  overall 
and  in  the  final  analysis  this  bill  with  his 


amendment  will  provide  a  good  workable 
cotton  program  which  will  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  program  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  that  I  was 
making  a  few  minutes  ago  when  my 
time  expired,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Member  of  the  Committee  to  some 
very  vital  facts.  i _ 

With  the  enactment  of  the  legislation 
last  year,  providing  for  one-price  cotton 
the  textile  industry  responded  by  vast 
new  investments,  improvements,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  industry.  Beyond  that, 
it  responded  by  stabilizing  employment 
in  the  industry,  whereas  it  had  had  un¬ 
stable  employment,  ranging  from  one- 
half  time  to  about  one-third  time. 
Many  textile  employees  were  working 
less  than  30  houi'S  per  week.  Now  it  is 
full  time. 

Moreover,  the  industry  has  responded 
with  at  least  three  5 -percent  wage  in¬ 
creases  across  the  board  in  the  entire 
industry. 

I  heard  today  my  dear  friend,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Aberne- 
thy],  refer  to  Burlington,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  textile  industry.  There 
was  an  implication  that  this  member  of 
the  industry  and,  the  textile  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  were  guilty  of  using 
profits  derived  from  one -price  cotton  for 
their  own  personal  enrichment  but  the 
sheer  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
have  been  engaged  in  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment,  increasing 
wages  for  the  textile  workers,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  Yes,  improving  and  increasing 
the  market  for  cotton  producers.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  replied  to  this  allegation 
very  forcefully  but  one  point  on  this 
charge  should  be  made  clear.  Members 
will  find  on  study  of  these  charges  that 
any  allegation  concerning  high  profits 
being  related  to  the  use  of  cotton  by 
Burlington  is  out  of  line,  because  the 
fact  is  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
products  manufactured  by  Burlington 
Industries  are  from  man-made  fibers, 
synthetics.  Only  some  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  materials  they  use  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  products  are  raw  cotton. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  textile  manr^ 
agement  is  now  having  its  mind  reori¬ 
ented  towai'd  the  use  of  cotton,  whereas 
before  we  enacted  the  legislation  last 
year  providing  for  one-price  cotton  its 
mind  was  directed  toward  finding  a 
complete  substitute  for  cotton,  taking 
away  from  the  cotton  producers  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  in  Georgia,  and  in  Alabama,  and 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and  others 
the  market  they  must  have  in  order  to 
continue  growing  a  product  vital  to  so 
many  small  communities  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

In  the  textile  industi-y  employment 
is  more  stable,  wages  are  higher,  and 
workers  are  enjoying  a  greater  purch^- 
ing  power  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  industi-y.  One-price  cotton 
is  essential.  Let  us  keep  it. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  I 
imderstand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 
it  would  impose  a  limit  of  100  acres  on 
the  amount  of  cotton  allotments  any  one 
man  could  buy  under  the  authority  to 
sell  or  transfer  allotments. 

Am  I  correct  in  saying  it  would  impose 
'a  limitation  of  100  acres  on  the  amount 
of  allotment  acres  which  could  be  sold 
or  leased  under  the  authority  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Which  could  be  acquired 
by  any  one  owner  under  the  authority. 
There  would  be  no  limit  on  the  amount 
sold,  but  there  would  be  a  limit  on  the 
amount  any  one  individual  could  acquire. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  is  a  sort  of  limita¬ 
tion  on  bigness. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  this 
means  there  is  a  sort  of  trend  toward 
limitation  in  this  bill,  and  can  I  expect 
the  gentleman  to  support  an  amendment 
which  would  put  a  limit  on  the  amount 
of  dollars  anyone  could  get  from  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  sort?  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  this  program  would  authorize 
payments  as  high  as  $1  million  a  year 
to  some  cotton  farmers. 

Would  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  there  will  not  be  enough  re¬ 
leased  acres  to  go  around,  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  these  released  acres  go  as  far 
as  they  can  to  give  as  many  people  as 
possible  economic  units  on  which  they 
can  make  a  living  farming.  It  is  not  a 
proposition  of  trying  to  penalize  any¬ 
body.  When  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around  you  have  to  spread  it  out  thinner 
than  otherwise  you  would  spread  it. 

Mr.  FINipLEY.  This  does  indicate 
some  limitation  trend  in  this  bill.  I  hope 
this  trend  will  apply  to  a  limitation  on 
payments  under  this  program,  which 
truly  would  be  excessive. 

liie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  L  Mr. 
Gathings]  . 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  that  w^e  are  now  discussing 
are  the  ones  that  were  agreed  to  the  day 
before  yesterday  at  5  o’clock  and  which 
we  discussed  yesterday.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  solve  all  of  the  iUs  with  respect 
to  this  program — this  cotton  provision. 
Those  of  you  who  feel  that  they  would 
do  that  I  think,  should  not  get  too  happy 
over  that  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  desirable  to  permit  released  reap¬ 
portioned  acres  to  go  across  county  lines. 
There  is  nothing  wi'ong  with  that.  It  is 
all  right.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  you  are 
going  to  perfect  the  release  and  reap¬ 
portionment  provisions  here.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that.  But  it  is  in¬ 
nocuous.  It  means  little. 

Another  thing  they  have  done  in  these 
amendments  is  this:  they  have  said  that 
you  had  to  grow  cotton  in  1965  in  order 
to  be  eligible  to  overplant  in  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  Yes,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  be  a  cotton  grower — that  is  all — 
to  overplant. 
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Under  the  law  that  is  on  the  statute 
books  today  there  is  a  50-percent  penalty 
for  overplanting,  and  believe  me  a  farm¬ 
er  is  going  to  think  a  long  time  before 
he  will  pay  a  50-percent  penalty  and 
overplant  his  allotment.  This  bill  will 
knock  that  50  percent  out,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  it  at  all  except  to  say 
that  you  have  to  plant  cotton  in  1965. 
That  is  all.  Then  you  can  overplant  in 
the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  want  to  ask  you,  is 
this  the  eyewash  that  the  gentleman  was 
mentioning  yesterday? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  This  is  wholeheart¬ 
edly  the  eyewash.  Absolutely.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  It  is  eyewash  it  is 
innocuous,  and  it  is  shadowboxing.  That 
is  the  word  I  think  ought  to  be  used  to 
describe  the  result  of  attempting  to  im¬ 
prove  and  make  acceptable  the  cotton 
title  to  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Congi'ess  would  want  with  one  hand 
to  say  we  are  going  to  pay  you  to  take 
your  land  out  of  production  and  then  on 
the  other  hand  over  here  we  wiU  say  we 
are  going  to  let  you  plant  all  the  cot¬ 
ton  that  you  can  plant  on  your  farm. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man,  my  friend  from  Mississippi. 

That,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not 
good  legislating. 

Now  let  us  look  here  at  this  release  and 
reapportionment  for  just  a  moment. 
Release  and  reapportionment  was  agreed 
to  by  this  Congress  in  1959.  It  just  pro¬ 
vided  that  if  a  farmer  did  not  want  to 
plant  his  allotment,  he  could  turn  it  in  to 
the  county  committee  and  it  could  be 
planted  there  in  that  coimty  and  give  the 
people  there  who  grow  cotton  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  But  if  they  do  not  want 
to  plant  it  within  the  coimty  they  could 
turn  it  over  to  the  State  committee  for 
reallocation  in  some  other  part  of  the 
State  where  it  could  be  that  another 
farmer  had  the  equipment  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  land  to  plant  it.  It  has 
been  working  fine.  It  is  a  maiweloiis  law. 
In  one  of  the  years  since  the  program 
was  effective,  1.6  million  acres  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  fanners.  Out  of  that  1.6 
million  acres,  600,000  have  gone  to  the 
State  committee  and  was  reallocated  to 
the  various  counties  that  wanted  to 
plant  cotton. 

What  will  be  the  result  h^e  by  vu-tue 
of  these  amendments  on  release  and  re- 
apportionment?  It  is  not  going  to  mean 
a  thing  in  the  world  basically.  Oh,  no. 
It  is  not  going  to  help  us  to  keep  release 
and  reapportionment.  Why?  Because 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  three  methods 


in  this  legislation  which  provides  that 
you  get  paid  for  your  cotton  allotment. 
First  of  all,  we  just  talked  about  one 
awhile  ago  where  the  farmer  can  sell  his 
cotton  allotment  to  his  neighbor;  sec¬ 
ond,  he  can  sell  it  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Third.  There  is  a  provision  in  here 
known  as  title  6  that  provides  for  the 
recreation  of  the  soil  bank.  So  you  can 
put  it  in  the  soil  bank.  All  we  are  doing 
here  is  just  talk,  with  regard  to  the 
amendments  being  helpful  to  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment  because  there  are  not  going  to  be 
any  acres  to  pass  out  to  farmers.  We 
are  talking  about  nothing.  It  is  an 
empty  bag.  I  fear  some  of  you  may  have 
been  carried  on  a  “snipe  hunt”  because 
the  farmer  will  be  able  to  realize  money 
out  of  their  allotments.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  All  these  amendments  will  mean 
nothing,  although  they  are  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  that  we  seek  to  solve 
with  respect  to  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF 
MISSOTJRI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Poage:  Strike  out  the  first  paragraph,  which 
reads;  “On  page  14,  beginning  on  line  24, 
strike  out  all  of  paragraph  (2)  and  renum¬ 
ber  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3) ,  respectively. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  the  same  thing  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arizona  wanted  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on,  so  this  will  give  you  an 
easy  way  to  vote  on  this.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  re¬ 
lease  and  reapportionment.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  this 
bill  out  and  there  were  a  lot  of  meetings 
around  here  and  there.  I  get  a  little 
leery  about  who  is  attending  those  meet¬ 
ings  and  what  they  agree  to.  And  since 
they  put  in  this  bill  that  they  want  to 
strike  out  that  section  which  limited  the 
reapportionment  to  the  counties  where 
it  was  released,  it  makes  me  think  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  why  they 
wanted  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  county. 

I  used  time  a  minute  ago  to  tell  you 
what  happened.  There  were  1,500,000 
acres  of  this  cotton  released  and  reap¬ 
portioned  which  resulted  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  than  2  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  this  increased  allotment  cost 
the  Goverrunent  more  than  $80  million. 

If  you  cannot  support  this  amend¬ 
ment,  you  are  just  in  favor  of  throwing 
money  away. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  this 
amendment.  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  whole  amendment,  if  we  do  not  get 
some  of  these  things  taken  out,  but  I 
have  another  amendment  that  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  offer  later. 

But  just  imagine  this.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  man  for  taking  out  15  per¬ 
cent  of  his  acreage  and  he  is  going  to 
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draw  10^4  cents  a  pound  for  the  pro¬ 
jected  yield.  They  say,  weU,  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
going  to  give  him  reapportioned  acres  to 
make  up  for  the  15  percent  that  you  paid 
him  for  and  he  is  going  to  grow  cotton 
on  it  and  he  is  going  to  get  support  for 
that.  If  that  is  not  the  silliest  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

So  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  then  I  would  like  to  of¬ 
fer  another  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley) 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offered  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis¬ 
souri  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Poage: 
On  page  3  of  the  typewritten  amendment 
strike  all  of  the  last  paragraph  which  reads, 
“on  page  22  beginning  on  line  24,  etc.” 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  that  amendment  they  want  to 
insert  a  thing  that  says  “an  acreage 
equal  to  85  percent  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment.” 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  read  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  this  explanation  of 
that  because  I  think  it  makes  it  easier. 
The  amendment  on  page  22  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  a  cooperator  for  pm’poses  of 
the  bill  would  only  have  to  divert  15 
percent  of  the  fann  acreage  allotment 
determined  before  any  acreage  is  reap¬ 
portioned  to  the  farm - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amendment 
would  do  would  be  to  strike  out  the  de¬ 
finition  of  a  “cooperator.”  Of  course, 
if  you  strike  the  definition  of  a  “cooper¬ 
ator,”  you  win  pretty  much  place  the 
bill  in  an  impossible  position. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  what  we  have  done 
here  is  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  cooperator 
when  he.  retires  15  percent  of  the  aUotted 
acreage.  That  makes  him  a  cooperator 
and  he  is  still  a  cooperator  whether  he 
receives  or  whether  he  does  not  receive 
reallocated  acres.  If  you  are  going  to 
allow  any  reallocation,  you  have  to  have 
a  method  whereby  a  man  can  remain 
a  cooperator  after  he  receives  the  re¬ 
allocation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  or  at 
least  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  achieve  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  very  frankly  and  very 
fairly  suggested  he  wants  to  achieve  and 
that  is  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  release  and 
reapportionment  program  of  evei-y  kind 
and  character  everywhere. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  imder- 
stood  that  this  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment  is  a  rather  vital  factor  in  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  at  least  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  probably  an  overwhelming 
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majority  of  the  people  who  are  familiar 
with  cotton,  who  feel  that  we  should 
continue  release  and  reapportionment. 

So,  If  you  want  to  continue  it,  you  will 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  POAGEl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  try  to  explain  this  farm  bUl  at  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I  am  surely 
not  going  to  try  to  explain  it  at  5  min¬ 
utes  before  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
And,  I  could  not  even  explain  the  omni¬ 
bus  5-page  amendment  that  is  now 
pending  before  us.  But  I  know  there  is 
one  part  of  this  amendment  which  I  can 
explain  to  you,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  point  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
on  the  passage  of  part  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  feed  gi’ains 
imder  control,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  wheat  surplus  is  now  down  to  where 
it  is  manageable,  butter  is  under  con¬ 
trol,  but  cotton  is  sick.  We  have  cotton 
coniing  out  of  our  ears. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  large 
cotton  producing  district.  What  is  the 
fair  way  to  cut  production?  To  take  out 
the  good  producer  and  people  who  want 
to  grow  cotton?  No;  the  fair  way  is  to 
get  the  people  out  of  cotton  production 
who  do  not  want  to  grow  it.  Evidently 
we  have  farmers  who  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  use  their  acreage.  Well,  the  fair 
way  is  to  let  them  get  out  of  the  program. 
This  gives  a  smaller  pie  to  be  cut  up 
among  the  people  who  do  want  to  grow 
cotton. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  pointed  out  this 
ridiculous  system  where  you  not  only 
take  this  acreage  and  parcel  it  out  to 
other  people  so  that  they  can  grow  more, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  pointed 
out,  but  you  can  actually  reapportion 
that  acreage  out  and  the  man  who  re¬ 
ceives  that  acreage  is  paid  for  not  plant¬ 
ing  it. 

Mr.  CThairman,  this  is  preposterous 
and  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  feature  stays  in 
the  amendment,  I  will  have  to  vote 
,  against  it.  I  hope  I  can  support  the  bill 
and  the  amendment,  because  there  are 
some  good  things  in  this  large  omnibus 
5-page  amendment,  but  this  thing  is 
wrong.  We  are  growing  too  much  cot¬ 
ton.  We  must  cut  down  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton.  We  must  get  the  cotton 
market  back  to  a  place  where  the  people 
who  want  to  grow  cotton  can  make  a 
profit  on  it. 

If  you  support  the  original  committee 
bill,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to  do. 
The  committee  took  a  forward  step,  they 
got  rid  of  this  ridiculous  situation. 


Now  we  are  going  to  go  back  down  the 
hill,  and  write  these  old,  womout  pro¬ 
visions  that  have  ruined  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  and  by  taking  this  release  and 
reapportiomnent  it  would  cost  $70 
million. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  voted  this  prop¬ 
osition  down  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones].  We  know  what  is  before  us,  I 
think.  We  have  this  release  and  reap¬ 
portionment  program  which  has  oper¬ 
ated  very  well  and  successfully,  and  it  is 
vital  to  the  cotton  economy. 

In  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  or 
other  places,  cotton  land  is  valued  at 
$1,000  or  more  an  acre.  They  will  not 
release  it,  so  they  do  not  have  any  prob¬ 
lem  of  release  and  reapportionment. 
We  have  little  farms  down  my  way 
where  the  cotton  acreage  is  too  small  to 
justify  planting.  So  we  provide  here  sev¬ 
eral  ways  they  can  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated  because,  if  adopted,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  cotton  bill,  and  everybody 
here  should  know  that.  The  bill  will  not 
be  passed  with  such  an  amendment  as 
the  Jones  amendment  in  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  . 

(Mr.  STEPHENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  was  in  a  lawsuit  that 
dealt  with  a  process  for  cotton.  I  found 
out  at  that  time  something  about  cot¬ 
ton  which  I  did  not  know  then.  I  found 
out  there  were  certain  kinds  of  cotton 
whose  fibers  turned  to  the  left  and  other 
cotton  whose  fibers  turned  the  other  way 
to  the  right.  The  patent  attorney  in¬ 
volved  in  this  suit  was  the  one  who  got 
me  straightened  out  on  these  peculiari¬ 
ties  because  he  had  difiBculty  too  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  twists.  ’That  is  what 
we  have  got  in  this  bill — opposing 
twists.  The  only  way  we  were  able  to 
accomplish  what  we  wanted  in  the  law¬ 
suit  was  to  reverse  the  spindles  on  the 
cotton  machines.  If  we  can  reverse 
some  of  the  spindles  that  have  been 
woimd  up  here  on  this  bill,  it  might  help. 

The  most  important  factor  in  this 
bill,  in  support  of  the  amendment,  is  to 
keep  the  American  textile  mills  operat¬ 
ing  so  that  the  people  who  are  in  the 
cotton  business  from  top  to  bottom  can 
continue  to  have  cotton. 

My  district  and  State  have  a  deep  and 
vital  interest  in  every  phase  of  the  cotton 
industry.  We  have  cotton  mills,  cot¬ 
ton  gins,  cotton  warehouses,  cottongrow- 
ers  both  big  and  small,  cottonpickers, 
both  human  and  mechanical,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  cottonseed  oil  interests. 

These  interests  are  natural  when  you 
study  history.  In  1791  only  391  bales 
of  cotton  were  exported  from  the  United 
States.  In  1794  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin 
was  patented.  It  was  invented  by  him 
on  the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  Revolutionary  hero,  Gen.  Nathaniel 


Green,  who  had  been  rewarded  by  Geor¬ 
gia  for  his  leadership  by  the  grant  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Savannah. 

I  suppose  you  might  say  this  started 
all  the  cotton  problems  and  we  have  had 
trouble  ever  since. 

But  one  thing  to  remember  is  that 
Whitney’s  brainchild  was  stolen.  As 
one  historian  put  it: 

Mrs.  Greene  and  another  friend  were  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  see  Whitney’s  first  gin. 
They  were  so  delighted  when  they  witnessed 
how  fast  this  little  hand-turning  machine 
could  clean  the  seed,  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  secret.  Others  soon  heard  of  It, 
and  one  night  Whitney’s  shop  was  broken 
open,  and  its  model  machine  was  stolen  and 
carried  away. 

We  almost  had  that  happen  to  the 
cotton  textile  industry  in  the  8  years 
prior  to  the  1964  Act  abolishing  the  two- 
price  cotton  system  when  we  lost  heavily 
to  foreign  competitors.  I  support  this 
bill  and  these  amendments  because  I 
know,  among  other  features,  they  seek 
to  preserve  the  one-price  cotton.  I  do 
not  want  the  cotton  textile  industry 
stolen  again. 

We  can  prove  the  deteriorating  effect 
of  the  two-price  experiment  by  the  facts 
on  the  mill  consumption  and  use  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  America  in  those  8  lean  years. 

The  United  States  lost  its  dominant 
role  as  a  world  supplier  of  cotton  many 
years  ago.  Since  1934  we  have  never 
exported  more  raw  cotton  than  our  own 
American  textile  establishment  has  con¬ 
sumed. 

In  cotton-crop-year  1956-57,  the  first 
year  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  two-price  cotton  on  domestic 
patterns  of  consumption,  we  find  that 
American  consumption  of  the  upland 
cotton  declined  from  9,085,000  bales 
1955-56  to  a  little  over  7,900,000  bales,  or 
a  drop  of  1,185,000  bales. 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  dropped  accordingly — from 
25.9  to  23.7  poimds  or  a  total  of  2  pounds. 
And  the  percentage  of  cotton  fibers  con¬ 
sumed  by  American  textile  mills  also  de¬ 
creased — from  66.6  to  65.1  percent  or 
IV2  percent. 

The  trend  then  set  in  motion  continued 
for  8  long  years. 

Per  capita  mill  consumption  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  never  again  retmned  to  its 
1956  level,  and  in  1964  it  totaled  22.1 
pounds  per  person,  the  lowest  point  since 
the  days  of  the  depression  and  a  drop  of 
almost  4  pounds  per  person. 

The  erosion  of  cotton  fiber  usage  kept 
pace.  From  its  1957  level  of  65.1  percent 
of  mill  fiber  consumption,  cotton  trended 
downward  in  all  but  one  of  the  next  7 
years  to  a  1964  point  of  54.5  percent — 
lowest  in  American  history.  A  drop  of 
10 '/2  percent. 

Preliminary  Census  Bureau  figures  for 
calendar  year  1964  indicate  that  we  con¬ 
sumed  4.2  million  pounds  of  cotton  that 
year,  and  that  is  encouraging.  But  con¬ 
sider  that  our  population  was  21  million 
greater  than  in  1957.  And  consider, 
further,  that  this  poimdage  is  less  than 
that  consumed  in  the  two  prior  calendar 
years  of  1955  and  1956. 
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It  is  obvious  that  two-price  cotton  cut 
domestic  consumption  of  American 
cotton. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we 
must  recall  the  lessons  of  history  and 
oppose  any  attempt  to  return  to  two- 
price  cotton. 

We  all  know  and  recognize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  versatility  of  synthetic  fibers. 
We  know  and  recognize  that  they  are 
aggressively  promoted  and  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  American  consumers  in  many 
of  the  goods  they  buy. 

This  competition  of  cotton  versus  syn¬ 
thetics  is  good  for  the  economy.  Its  end 
result  is  consiuner  goods  of  greater  util¬ 
ity  and  more  value  for  the  dollar. 

But  let  us  recognize  also  that  goods 
fashioned  out  of  synthetics  also  cost 
more  than  comparable  goods  made  out 
of  cotton.  Stronger  reliance  upon  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  for  the  goods  we  buy  would 
result,  inevitably,  in  more  consumer  dol¬ 
lars  going  for  the  same  amoimt  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  and  household  goods. 

The  present  competition  between  com¬ 
petitively  priced  cotton  and  synthetic 
fibers,  the  price  of  which  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  forced  downward  by  competitive 
cotton,  is  good  for  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  and  this  important  fact  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Skeptics  will  say  there  always  will  be 
a  need  for  cotton.  This  is  true.  Cot¬ 
ton’s  absorbency  and  other  qualities— 
qualities  yet  unduplicated  by  manmade 
fibers — give  it  a  certain  hold  upon  the 
fiber  markets  of  this  country.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  American  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  can  live  gainfully  upon  a  shnmken 
demand  for  his  product. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  relegate  cot¬ 
ton  to  a  Inxm-y  fiber.  But  a  two-price 
cotton  policy  can  do  it. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we  op¬ 
pose  any  retmn  to  two-price  cotton.  Im¬ 
ports  of  cotton  textiles  have  long  plagued 
us  in  many  ways. 

They  first  of  all  weaken  our  balance- 
of-payments  position.  Between  1960 
and  1964  we  have  imported  more  cotton 
textiles  than  we  have  exported  in  all  but 
1  year.  This  rising  volume  of  textile  im¬ 
ports  has  intensified  the  profits  squeeze 
upon  American  textile  mills. 

We  import  cotton  textiles  in  huge 
quantities  from  five  nations  in  particu¬ 
lar — Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Portugal,  India 
and  Taiwan.  For  the  9 -month  period 
ended  June  30,  1965,  we  imported  70  per¬ 
cent  of  our  cotton  textiles  from  these  five 
nations. 

Japan,  the  leader,  pays  its  textile 
workers  one-sixth  as  much  as  American 
textile  workers  receive.  The  textile 
workers  of  other  foreign  countries  re¬ 
ceive  substantially  less  than  ours  as  well. 

Higher  American  productivity  helps 
rectify  the  labor  disadvantage,  but  un¬ 
fairly  priced  raw  cotton — cotton  which 
sells  abroad  for  substantially  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  American  textile 
mills — wipes  away  in  a  single  stroke  all 
the  offsetting  gains  that  can  accrue  from 
our  higher  productivity. 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  year  rose  nearly  20  percent  from  a 
year  earlier,  according  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Textile  imports. 


then,  are  a  factor  we  must  contend  with 
even  imder  one-price  cotton. 

But  the  really  big  gains  in  textile  im¬ 
ports  occurred  under  two-price  cotton. 
In  1955,  for  example,  U.S  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  were  the  equivalent  of 
181,000  bales  annually.  By  1963  they 
had  climbed  to  634,000  equivalent  bales — 
an  almost  fourfold  increase.  While 
there  was  a  slight  drop  in  cotton  textile 
imports  in  1964,  the  rate  for  1965,  as  has 
been  indicated,  is  again  upward. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  return  to  a  two- 
price  system  which  actively  fostered  this 
increase. 

But  the  threat  two-price  cotton  would 
pose  to  the  American  cotton  economy 
and  our  balance-of -payments  picture 
would  be  felt  in  yet  another  way — in  the 
exportation  of  American  textile  mills  to 
foreign  lands  where  raw  cotton  can  be 
purchased  for  less. 

Some  American  cotton  producers,  tir¬ 
ing  of  continued  cuts  in  acreage  and 
other  restrictions  on  planting,  have  pur¬ 
chased  huge  acreages  abroad  and  now 
raise  cotton  in  competition  with  our  own 
product.  They  have  found  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  particularly  suited  for  this 
purpose. 

We  need  keep  in  mind  that  American 
textile  mills,  faced  with  a  return  to 
higher  priced,  less-competitive,  two- 
price  cotton,  might  duplicate  this  exodus 
of  American  capital  to  other  nations. 
The  availability  of  lower  priced  labor  in 
virtually  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
adds  an  additional  inducement  to  such 
moves. 

We  cannot  let  the  cotton  textile  indus¬ 
try  fold  up.  It  is  too  vital  not  only  to  our 
economy  but  it  is  an  essential  element  in 
our  national  defense.  Cotton  in  uni¬ 
forms,  duck,  and  other  cheap  but  durable 
textiles  cannot  be  efHciently  substituted. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  ought  to  all  puU  to- 
'  gether  to  keep  a  one-price  cotton.  If  the 
mills  do  not  expand  and  push  cotton, 
the  cotton  farmer  cannot  sell,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  lend,  private  enterprise 
wifi  not  finance,  the  ginner  cannot 
operate,  the  warehouseman  is  out  of 
storage  rent,  the  defense  of  America  is 
endangered,  the  American  textile  worker 
is  out  of  a  job,  and  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  pays  more  for  less  satisfactory 
goods.  We  just  cannot  let  all  that  hap¬ 
pen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  assume  you  have  already  gathered 
that  cotton  is  a  somewhat  controversial 
subject,  and  the  opinions  about  it  differ 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  may 
even  be  as  controversial  as  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  that  no  other 
amendments  are  adopted  to  this  cotton 
bill,  either  here  or  in  the  other  body. 

This  cotton  legislation  is  designed  to 
relieve  the  problem  of  the  mills.  This  is 
largely  a  southern  problem  but  it  also 
could  be  a  New  England  problem  or  a 
problem  in  New  York  or  a  problem  in  any 
other  State  where  they  have  mills  spin¬ 
ning  cotton. 

This  bill  also  does  something  about 
the  poor  pattern  of  production  of  the 


fiber  itself  on  the  farm.  Over  the  years 
there  have  been  so  many  devices  in  the 
law,  written  in  to  keep  cotton  produced 
on  uneconomic  farms  and  in  uneconomic 
areas,  with  the  result  that  actually  our 
mills  are  short  of  supplies  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  they  want.  I  may  say  that  that 
kind  of  cotton  is  California  cotton  to  a 
large  degree  but  it  also  comes  from  other 
States,  and  mill  owners  testify  they  need 
more  California  cotton. 

We  feel  this  bill  will  permit  over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  growing  of  the  kind  of 
cotton  that  the  mills  need  which  will 
meet  the  competition  of  synthetics  and 
that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  kind 
of  cotton  that  is  grown  solely  for  the 
Government  loan. 

I  would  remind  you  that  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States  over  85  percent  of 
the  cotton  is  grown  only  to  sell  to  the 
Government.  This  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has 
offered  does  not  satisfy  us  entirely  in 
California  as  it  does  not  satisfy  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
However,  it  represents  a  compromise 
method  of  getting  an  acceptable  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  bill  which  affords  a  chance 
of  passing  this  whole  farm  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Poage  amendment 
to  the  cotton  section  of  the  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  any  motion  that  might 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  that  portion  of  the 
Poage  amendment  designed  to  retain  the 
existing  law  with  respect  to  release  and 
reapportionment  of  cotton. 

As  has  already  been  said,  title  IV  of 
this  bill  virtually  destroys  the  “plant, 
release,  or  lose  your  cotton  allotment” 
principle  which  was  established  in  1959 
by  Public  Law  86-172.  Since  1959,  this 
principle  has  been  in  effect  in  the 
mechanics  of  cotton  acreage  utilization. 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  committee 
included  a  provision  limiting  the  release 
and  reapportionment  of  cotton  to  with¬ 
in  a  county.  Such  a  limitation  upon  a 
well  established  6-year  program  would 
result  in  a  grave  Injustice  to  countless 
cotton  farmers  all  over  the  country  who 
have  come  to  rely  on  such  released  cot¬ 
ton  as  a  major  source  of  their  livelihood. 

I  am  infoimed  that  some  468  cotton 
growing  counties  out  of  a  total  of  1,040 
have  had  sufBcient  cotton  acreage  re¬ 
leased  for  reapportionment  to  send  un¬ 
wanted  released  cotton  acreage  to  State 
ASCS  committees  for  reallocation  in 
other  counties.  I  am  also  told  that  408 
other  counties  have  received  such  re¬ 
leased  acreage  from  State  committees 
for  planting  on  farms  in  them  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  acreage  internally  released. 
This  would  indicate  that  at  least  876 
counties  have  benefited  by  this  release 
and  reapportionment  progi’am.  The 
other  164  counties  with  very  little  acre¬ 
age  to  move  under  this  program  are  lo¬ 
cated  principally  in  Western  States.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  coincidental  that  some  of 
the  opponents  of  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  come  from  those  States. 

I  must  confess  that  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  Poage  amendment  is  limited,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  return  to  my  cotton 
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farmer  enough  of  what  the  reported  bill 
takes  away  from  them.  Open  end  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  privilege  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  buy  up  cotton  acreage  and 
retire  it  permanently  is  still  permissible. 

While  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see 
an  extension  of  one-price  cotton  for  our 
textile  industry  in  this  country,  I  find 
myself  in  somewhat  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon] 
and  others  who  feel  that  this  bill  needs 
to  be  improved  in  many  respects  before 
it  is  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
deals  with  so  many  important  items.  Of 
course,  I  try  to  be  a  realist.  If  the  Poage 
amendment  is  severed  in  many  places, 
the  most  desirable  portions  of  it  coiild 
be  voted  down. 

Since  my  time  is  so  limited,  let  me  get 
back  to  the  first  part  of  the  Poage 
amendment  which  is  opposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
and  the  gentlemen  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Udall],  the  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  transfer  of  re¬ 
leased  acreage  across  county  lines  with¬ 
in  the  State  as  is  permitted  imder  present 
law. 

I  think  we  should  understand  that  this 
has  been  a  voluntary  program  upon 
which  cotton  planting  farmers  have 
come  to  rely.  Does  not  cotton  acreage 
involved  really  belong  to  the  State?  It  is 
certainly  an  agricultural  asset  of  each 
State.  For  example,  so  much  cotton  is 
allocated  to  the  farm  of  Joe  Doe.  If  Joe 
Doe  is  not  interested  in  cotton  and  does 
not  want  to  plant  cotton,  but  is  willing  to 
make  his  allotment  available  to  some 
other  farmer  who  does  want  to  grow  cot¬ 
ton,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
This  results  in  the  use  of  a  basic  asset  of 
a  State  which  is  protected  by  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1938. 
This  was  doubtless  the  thinking  of  the 
Congress  when  it  adopted  the  release  and 
reallocation  principle  in  1959. 

The  importance  of  the  right  to  real¬ 
locate  cotton  acreage  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  USDA-ASCS  summary  of  released 
and  reapportioned  allotment  acreage 
for  the  years  1961-64.  I  think  every 
Member  has  received  a  copy  of  that  sum¬ 
mary.  Let  me  cite  the  figures  relating 
to  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  years  1963  and  1964.  In  1963,  the 
total  cotton  acres  released  was  104,130; 
the  total  acres  reapportioned  was  99,594, 
In  1964,  106,758  acres  were  released  and 
104,185  acres  were  reapportioned. 

I  always  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  piece  of  legislation  upon  my 
own  congressional  district.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  misunderstood.  However,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  the  existing  cotton  release 
and  reapportionment  program  than  to 
describe  what  would  happen  if  H.R.  9811 
were  to  pass  this  Congress  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  reported  to  this  House 
and  without  the  Poage  and  other  needed 
amendments.  There  are  nine  counties  in 
my  congressional  district.  All  of  them 
are  rural  counties  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina.  Those  of  you  who  travel  U.S. 
301,  Interstate  95  or  85  travel  through  a 
number  of  these  counties.  Cotton  Is 
grown  in  all  9  counties  and  has  always 
been  so  far  as  I  know.  Several  counties 


grow  much  more  than  the  others.  Under 
the  1959  law,  six  of  the  nine  counties  re¬ 
ceived  released  cotton  acreage  from  the 
State  committee. 

If  pai-agraph  2  beginning  at  line  24 
on  page  14  through  line  5  on  page  15  is 
not  stricken,  thousands  of  acres  of  cotton 
heretofore  received  from  the  State  com¬ 
mittee  of  North  Carolina  will  be  lost  to 
the  cotton  farmers  of  my  particular  dis¬ 
trict.  Two  counties  in  my  district,  Hali¬ 
fax  and  Northhampton,  grow  more 
cotton  than  all  of  the  other  counties 
combined. 

In  1964,.  in  addition  to  acreage  re¬ 
leased  within  Halifax  County,  cotton 
farmers  in  Halifax  received  7,643  acres 
from  the  State  committee.  The  total 
cotton  acreage  planted  in  Halifax  was 
31,360. 

During  the  same  yea^;,  1964,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  330  acres  released  within 
Northampton  County  10,955  acres  were 
received  from  the  State  committee.  A 
total  33,377  acres  were  planted  in  the 
county  during  the  same  year. 

This  Congress  has  adopted  a  number 
of  new  programs  and  appi’opriated  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  of  money  on  behalf  of  low- 
income  people  in  this  coimtry.  In  the 
two  counties  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred,  a  majority  of  the  residents  are 
Negroes.  Many  of  them  live  on  cotton 
farms.  Their  only  source  of  livelihood 
is  farming. 

The  median  family  income  in  both  of 
these  counties  is  less  than  $3,000.  In 
Halifax  it  is  $2,797.  In  Northampton  it 
is  $2,255.  In  fact,  if  the  last  census  fig¬ 
ures  are  right,  only  three  counties  of 
the  nine  I  represent  have  a  median  fam¬ 
ily  income  in  excess  of  $3,000  and  the 
highest  of  those  three  is  $3,248. 

To  destroy  the  existing  release  and  re¬ 
apportionment  progi’am  by  restricting  it 
to  within  a  county  would  therefore  de¬ 
prive  many  cotton  farmei-s  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  to  which  I  have  referred,  especially 
Halifax  and  Northampton  Counties,  of 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  already 
low  family  income.  These  farmers,  both 
white  and  Negi’o,  since  1959,  have  ori¬ 
ented  themselves  through  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  landlord-tenant  arrangements, 
land  preparation,  and  so  forth,  to  receive 
a  substantial  amount  of  cotton  acreage 
from  the  State  committee.  Even  though 
it  is  a  voluntary  program,  they  have  be¬ 
come  dependent  upon  it.  Any  substan¬ 
tial  change  in  it  would  work  to  their 
detriment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  \manimous  consent  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Whitener)  ,  the  time  allotted 
to  Mr.  Whitener  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Fountain.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  for  yielding  his  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
editorial  entitled  “Cotton  Belt”  written 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Butler  for  the  September 
issue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer.  It 
takes  a  strong  position  against  portions 
of  this  bill,  especially  the  portions  which 
if  not  changed  would  just  about  destroy 
release  and  reapportionment. 

He  points  out  that  this  particular  pro¬ 


gram  is  bringing  about  $275  million  more 
cotton  money  into  the  South  each  year. 

It  has  given  thousands  of  growers 
enough  acreage  to  make  cotton  profit¬ 
able.  We  need  this  money  and  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  for  it. 

Before  concluding,  I  want  to  add  my 
few  words  of  support  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  extend  one  price  cotton.  ,, 
I  supported  that  program  when  it  was 
first  adopted.  I  support  it  now.  It  is 
simple  justice  that  one  of  the  major  in¬ 
dustries  in  this  coimtry,  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  no  longer  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  cotton  they  buy  than  is  paid 
by  their  foreign  competitors  for  the  same 
cotton.  I  want  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jonas,  in  the  remarks  he  made  earlier 
today  in  support  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill.  It  Is  also  helpful  to  our  cotton 
farmers.  Like  Mr.  Jonas  and  others 
who  support  the  one  price  cotton  pro¬ 
vision,  however,  I  want  to  see  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bUl  so  improved  that  the 
Congress  can  pass  it  with  confidence 
that  it  is  the  best  bill  we  could  agree  on. 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Tn  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Broyhiel]. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  strongly  support  the  principle  of 
one-price  cotton.  Last  year  in  the  88th 
Congress  we  fought  this  battle  and  won 
a  great  victory  for  this  principle.  Should 
this  principle  be  defeated  or  altered  in 
the  89th  Congress,  it  will  obviously  mean 
grave  economic  problems  for  those  com¬ 
munities  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
textile  industry.  If  the  industry  is  forced 
back  upon  a  two-price  cotton  system, 
the  first  effect  will  be  that  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  costs  of  the  mills  will  increase 
by  approximately  one-third.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  cost  increase  would  greatly 
hinder  or  slow  down  sales  expansion, 
plant  expansion,  future  wage  increases, 
and  increased  employment.  Also  these 
increased  costs  will  have  direct  upward 
effect  on  prices  of  finished  goods. 

There  are  parts  of  the  cotton  section 
of  the  bill  which  distm-b  me.  One  in 
particular  is  the  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  section.  I  strongly  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  part  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage.]  This  amendment  will  retain 
the  acreage  allotment  release  program. 
That  program  works  like  this:  If  a  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  does  not  wish  to  farm  his 
cotton  acres,  he  turns  his  allotment  in 
to  the  county  committee.  The  county 
committee,  if  it  cannot  find  a  person 
within  the  county  to  take  over  the  allot¬ 
ment,  the  allotment  is  turned  over  to 
the  State  committee  for  reassignment 
to  a  cotton  farmer  in  another  part  of 
the  State  who  has  the  land,  equipment, 
facilities  and  wherev/ithal  to  produce 
cotton.  This  program  has  worked  well. 
I  do  hope  that  we  can  correct  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  which  do  great  harm  to 
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this  program.  This  amendment  will  do 
that. 

The  point  that  all  concerned  must  re¬ 
member  is,  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
retain  a  one-price  cotton  system.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  cotton  farmer  will  lose  his  best 
customer,  consumption  of  cotton  will  de¬ 
cline,  consumption  of  synthetics  will  in¬ 
crease.  All  this  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  textile  worker, 
and  the  communities  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Lennon]  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  title  IV, 
the  cotton  section,  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
POAGEl. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  statement  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall].  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did 
not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that 
when  cotton  was  released  by  a  grower  for 
reapportionment,  that  grower  receives 
compensation  from  the  Government. 
That  is  not  true,  and  I  would  not  have 
anyone  so  believe. 

Much  like  my  good  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
TAm],  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  but  the  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  across  county  lines  is  essential 
to  the  cotton  Industry  in  southeastern 
States. 

It  has  been  a  fair  and  equitable  pro¬ 
gram  since  1959.  I  was  a  little  surprised 
that  it  was  wiped  out  in  the  original 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  crossing  county  lines 
is  essential. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  is  essential. 

I  agree  also  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum], 
who  said  that  this  legislation  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  textile  industry  of  America. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  in 
America.  If  the  textile  industry  moved 
to  manmade  fibers,  as  they  were  doing 
prior  to  April  of  a  year  ago,  when  we 
passed  the  one-price  cotton  bill,  then  the 
time  would  come  when  the  cotton- 
growers  of  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  all  the  other  States  would 
not  have  any  market  in  this  country  for 
their  cotton. 

The  cotton  consumption  increased  1 
million  bales  last  year  in  the  domestic 
market.  Why?  Because  of  the  one- 
price  cotton  bill.  Unfortimately,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  cotton  exports  de¬ 
clined  by  almost  1  million  bales.  But 
that  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress. 
That  was  the  fault  of  the  Secretary  in 
pegging  the  price  at  a  little  bit  above 
the  world  price,  which  caused  us  to  lose 
approximately  1  million  bales  of  sales. 

(Mr.  LENNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  great  shortcomings  of 


this  omnibus  farm  bill  is  that  it  does  not 
contain  in  an  explicit  provision  the  in¬ 
tentions  expressed  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  dairy  section  of  its  re¬ 
port. 

In  that  section  the  committee  clearly 
expressed  its  Intention  that  small  milk 
producers  who  sell  their  own  products  on 
the  retail  market  should  not  be  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  Federal  market 
orders.  Quoting  from  page  14  of  the  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  said ; 

Traditionally  all  Federal  orders  have  ex¬ 
empted  producer-handlers  from  such  re¬ 
quirements  and  have  limited  regulation  to 
those  req\airements  designed  to  guarantee 
that,  as  sellers  of  fluid  class  I  milk,  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  use  their  own  production  as 
a  source  of  supply  without  substantial  use 
of  the  production  of  other  dairymen. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  It  clear  that 
it  approves  of  the  practice  of  keeping  the 
producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open 
to  dairy  farmers  without  unduly  burdensome 
restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  justlflcatlon  for  pro¬ 
ducer-handler  inclusion  in  the  pooling  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  Federal  order.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  and  most  logical  way  to  carry 
out  the  Intentions  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O’Brien]  which  would  put  this  language 
expressly  in  the  bill.  Clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  safeguards  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  livelihood  of  our  small  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  who  from  time  to  time 
have  been  penalized  under  Federal  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  telegram 
sent  to  me  today  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  McNamara.  This  message 
very  succinctly  points  out  the  need  to 
adopt  the  O’Brien  amendment  to  this 
omnibus  farm  bill.  Mr.  McNamara  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  amendment  would  be 
helpful  both  to  the  small  farmer  and  to 
the  consmner. 

Commissioner  McNamara  has  been  a 
farmer  for  many  years  and  is  highly  re¬ 
garded  by  all  of  those  in  Massachusetts 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture.  I  want 
to  bring  the  substance  of  his  message  to 
the  House  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  the  deliberation  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  to  announce  my  opposition 
to  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  and 
to  explain  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
it.  While  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
administration  and  the  majority  party 
have  decided  to  abandon  their  original 
plans  to  increase  the  bread  tax  by  two- 
thirds,  the  bill  still  would  continue  the 
existing  bread  tax  of  75  cents  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  I  voted  against  this  in  the 
last  Congress  and  shall  do  so  again. 

Furthermore,  the  alternative  now  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  administration  to  have  the 
Federal  Treasury  pay  for  increasing  in¬ 
come  to  the  wheat  growers  instead  of  the 
consumer,  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  better. 
Because  most  taxpayers  are  also  con¬ 
sumers  of  bread,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  real  difference  between  the  two 
plans,  except  that  payments  from  the 
Treasury  are  not  so  obvious  a  tax  as  a 
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further  increase  in  the  price  of  bread 
would  be.  Essentially  the  same  people 
will  have  to  pay  the  same  total  but  the 
new  proposal  would  disguise  the  tax  by 
having  the  money  come  from  the  Treas-  j 
ury  rather  than  from  the  consumer  who  | 
buys  bread.  | 

BILI,  WOTJ1.D  CONTINUE  DISPROVED  FARM 
PROGRAM 

This  bill  would  continue  and,  I  believe,  i 
worsen  the  problems  of  American  agri-  ^ 
culture.  It  would  continue  Federal  pro-  ! 
grams  that  have  been  proven  failures,  ■ 
that  regiment  the  farmer  and  that  have  ^ 
bestowed  their  benefits  mostly  on  the  big 
farmer  rather  than  the  small  family 
farmer  to  whom  the  administration  pays 
lip  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  2  years 
ago,  the  Nation’s  wheat  farmers,  in  a 
special  referendum  conducted  by  the 
Government,  overwhelmingly  voted 
down  increased  governmental  controls 
over  farm  operations.  In  spite  of  this 
massive  expression  of  preference  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  the  administration, 
supported  by  the  majority  in  Congress 
enacted  the  wheat  program  we  now  have 
and  which  would  be  continued  by  the  j 
present  bill.  To  be  sure,  this  program 
is  not  compulsory,  as  was  the  program 
submitted  to  referendum,  but  it  might  as 
well  be  because  the  economic  penalties 
against  those  farmers  who  elect  not  to 
participate  are  severe  and  cannot  well  be 
borne  by  the  small  farmers. 

APPIAUD  GOAL  OF  DECENT  INCOME  FOR 
SMALL  FARMERS 

I  applaud  the  objective  of  endeavoring 
to  provide  a  decent  income  for  small 
farmers.  Not  only  is  this  a  humani¬ 
tarian  goal  but  it  is  one  that  is  important 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
Important  segment  of  our  economy.  A 
depression  in  farm  income  traditionally 
has  presaged  a  general  depression  in  this 
country  and  it  is  important  to  maintain 
the  farmer’s  purchasing  power.  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  farmers  is  much 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  farmers  still 
represent  major  economic  power  and  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  see  that  they  . 
are  fairly  rewarded  for  their  labor.  ’ 

Federal  farm  programs,  however,  have 
failed  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  spite  of 
the  annual  flood  of  billions  of  dollars 
poured  into  them.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
major  part  of  the  Federal  money  spent 
on  agriculture  goes  not  to  the  small 
farmers  but  to  the  big  operators.  This 
is  not  an  invention  of  mine  but  is  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  and  was  stated  precisely 
earlier  this  year  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon,  then  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who 
wrote  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review : 

About  80  percent  of  our  assistance  goes  to 
the  1  million  farmers  whose  average  income 
exceeds  $9,500.  Most  are  successful  business 
Arms.” 

To  me,  this  is  reprehensible. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OP  LEGISLATION  BY  LUMP 
AND  LABEL 

In  addition  to  the  wheat  sections,  other 
sections  of  this  hodge-podge  bill  would 
extend  Federal  price  props  and  output 
controls  for  cotton,  feed-grains  and  wool. 
Although  I  support  in  principle  one  price 
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for  cotton,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against 
a  solution  which  is,  in  effect,  a  triple  sub¬ 
sidy  and  which  is,  furthermore,  wrapped 
up  with  an  objectionable  wheat  program. 
Once  again,  cotton  legislation  comes  be¬ 
fore  us  embedded  in  a  generally  objec¬ 
tionable,  omnibus  bill  which  is  another 
example  of  legislation  by  lump  and  by 
label  where  several  major  programs  are 
tied  into  a  single  bill  and  one  must  take 
all  or  nothing.  I  have  objected  stren¬ 
uously  to  this  way  of  legislating  in  the 
past  and  I  object  to  it  now.  Lump  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  an  unfortunate  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  Congress. 

NATIONWIDE  MILK  ORDER  OPPOSED 

Another  objection  to  the  bill  is  its  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  attempt  to  regulate 
dairy  production  by  providing  for  class 
I  base  quotas.  This,  I  believe,  would 
eventually  do  great  damage  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  Northeast.  Such  quotas, 
which  would  be  transferable,  would  as¬ 
sume  a  value  which  would  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  farming.  In  addition  to 
buying  an  extra  cow  or  two  to  increase 
his  production,  a  dairy  farmer  would 
have  to  buy  a  quota  and  this  might  cost 
as  much  or  more  than  the  cow. 

The  Northeast  is  growing  in  population 
and  the  area’s  use  of  mUk  is  also  increas¬ 
ing.  Under  normal  conditions  of  free 
enterprise,  production  tends  not  only  to 
keep  up  with  demand  but  to  anticipate 
it.  A  quota  system  would  slow  expansion 
to  the  point  where  production  would  be 
trailing  demand,  a  situation  which  would 
encourage  a  flow  of  milk  from  outside 
the  region.  The  dairy  industry,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  segments  of  agriculture, 
requires  a  bigger  and  bigger  investment 
for  an  economic  operation  that  will  sup¬ 
port  the  owner  and  his  family  according 
to  current  standards  of  living.  Anything 
that  would  increase  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  buy  and  operate  a  daiiT  farm 
will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
young  men  to  enter  the  dairy  business. 

EGG  MARKETING  ORDER  PLAN  OPPOSED 

These  are  my  principal  reasons  for  op¬ 
posing  the  bill.  In  addition,  I  understand 
that  efforts  may  be  made  to  amend  the 
bill  by  adding  a  section  establishing  a 
national  marketing  order  for  table  eggs — 
the  Resnick  proposal.  Whether  this 
amendment  is  offered  or  not,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it.  Poultrymen  in  my  part  of  the 
country  do  not  want  the  Government  to 
decree  how  many  laying  hens  they  can 
have. 

One’s  general  reaction  to  this  bill 
amount  to  disappointment  and  frustra¬ 
tion  amounting  almost  to  despair.  Once 
again,  a  major  opportunity  to  be  truly 
constructive  and  creative  has  been  lost  by 
those  in  power.  Once  again,  legislation 
Is  proposed  that  will  continue  the  farm 
mess,  increasing  controls,  and  adding  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  taxpayer.  It  seems  tragic 
indeed  that  we,  who  have  the  genius  to 
circle  Mars  and  astonish  the  world  with 
scientific  achievements,  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  farm  surpluses  although  half 
the  world  is  living  in  near-starvation. 

ESPECIALLY  BAD  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  New 
England  Member  of  Congress,  regardless 


of  party,  who  professes  an  interest  in  New 
England’s  agricultural  economy,  could 
consider  for  a  moment  supporting  dairy 
provisions,  feed-grain  provisions  or  wheat 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Each  provision  is 
detrimental  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  New  England  dairyman,  poultryman, 
and  livestock  producer.  Each  provision 
is  also  detrimental  and  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  every  consumer  in  every  city  and 
rural  area  of  our  six-State  area.  On 
August  13 — Congressional  Record,  page 
19676 — Vermont’s  distinguished  Senator 
Aiken  stated  and  I  quote ; 

It  Is  my  opinion  that,  if  the  House  proposal 
for  dairying  passess  as  now  written,  most  of 
the  family  dairying  in  the  United  States  will 
vanish  within  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

I  believe  this  is  true  and  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill — and  the  administration’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram  which  it  would  revise  and  perpetu¬ 
ate — is  so  full  of  holes,  contradictions, 
inconsistencies,  and  nonsequiturs,  com¬ 
pound  with  an  atmosphere  of  general 
unreality,  that  I  can  hardly  bring  myself 
to  consider  it  seriously. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  administration 
farm  programs  have  either  been  in  effect 
or  under  consideration  in  Congress,  so 
we  have  had  every  opportunity  to  judge 
them  by  their  fruits.  The  fruits  have 
been  distinctly  low  grade,  not  only  for 
farmers  themselves  but  for  consumer 
and  taxpayers  as  well.  Yet,  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  do  no  better,  apparently,  than 
to  ask  us  to  perpetuate  failure. 

The  administration’s  about-face  on 
the  bread  tax  issue  seems  to  typify  its 
approach  to  farm  policy  as  a  whole — 
less  an  effort  to  develop  a  consistent, 
harmonious  program  for  all  of  agricul¬ 
ture  than  a  frantic  attempt  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  bill  composed  of  disparate  and 
divergent  parts,  on  a  commodity-by¬ 
commodity  basis,  that  would  not  alienate 
too  many  voters.  When  the  effort  fails, 
as  in  the  wheat  program,  and  voters  be¬ 
gin  reacting  too  vigorously,  they  simply 
change  signals  and  conveniently  forget 
the  arguments  and  justifications  so 
vigorously  advanced  for  their  earlier 
position. 

It  makes  one  wonder — even  more  than 
usual — about  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Two  years  ago,  the  administration 
first  imposed  the  bread  tax  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  income  of  wheat 
farmers.  This  was  a  direct  payment  of 
75  cents  a  bushel  by  the  users  of  wheat — 
the  millers,  processors,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  bread,  cereals,  flour,  and  bakery 
products — over  and  above  the  regular 
price  of  wheat.  The  administration 
adopted  this  scheme  in  place  of  other 
alternatives  even  though  it  was  apparent 
that  it  would  mean  an  increase  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  price  they  paid  for  these 
basic  food  products.  Predictably,  prices 
did  go  up,  and  predictably,  too,  those 
who  could  least  afford  it  were  the  hardest 
hit. 

The  administration,  apparently,  did 
not  learn  from  this  experience,  for  this 
year  they  proposed  to  require  an  addi¬ 
tional  50-cents-a-bushel  charge  for 
wheat — meaning,  of  course,  another  in¬ 


crease  in  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
products  to  consumers.  The  administra¬ 
tion  conceded  such  an  increase  would 
result  but  they  estimated  it  would  be 
approximately  1  cent  per  loaf  of  bread, 
which  amounts  to  roughly  5  percent, 
while  others  figm’ed  it  would  be  closer 
to  2  cents,  or  about  a  10-percent  increase. 

This  time,  however,  the  public  outcry 
was  loud  and  clear.  On  top  of  rising  food 
prices  generally,  an  unnecessary  increase 
in  the  price  of  foods  like  bread — on 
which  the  poor  especially  depend — would 
be  completely  unjustified.  Yet,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  officials  defended  their  bread 
tax  right  up  to  the  moment  the  House 
began  debating  the  farm  bill.  Then  they 
capitulated.  In  complete  contradiction 
to  their  previous  position,  they  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  finance  the  higher  payments  to 
wheat  farmers  from  the  general  Treas¬ 
ury — from  taxes,  that  is — ^rather  than  in 
the  form  of  higher  consumer  prices. 

In  a  sense,  I  suppose,  this  is  a  victory 
for  those  of  us  who  so  strongly  opposed 
the  bread  tax.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  it 
is  an  indication  of  what  is  wrong  with 
the  whole  farm  program.  It  simply  will 
not  work  the  way  administration 
theorists  thought  it  would.  Retreating 
on  the  bread  tax  issue  may  save  the  ad¬ 
ministration  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
farm  bill,  but  it  does  nothing  to  improve 
the  farm  program  as  a  whole. 

Year  after  year,  the  Government’s 
subsidy  of  food  production  goes  up.  This 
year  it  is  expected  to  reach  $2^4  billion. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  retail  and 
wholesale  food  prices  are  rising — 4  per¬ 
cent  above  last  year,  8  percent  above  the 
level  5  years  ago.  A  major  purpose  of 
the  Government’s  price  support  program 
is  to  hold  down  surpluses.  Yet,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department’s  latest  figures  re¬ 
veal  that  production  of  corn  and  wheat — 
two  of  the  biggest  price-supported  com¬ 
modities — will  be  up  substantially  this 
year  over  last  year,  adding  more  millions 
to  the  cost  of  transportation  and  storage. 
And  what  of  the  farmers  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  benefit  from  all  these  subsidies 
and  price  supports  and  special  pay¬ 
ments?  The  number  of  individual  farms 
and  farmers  continues  to  decline.  Never¬ 
theless,  last  year’s  net  farm  income  was 
no  higher  than  it  was  in  1958. 

Obviously,  something  is  wrong.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  farm  program  is  not  reach¬ 
ing  its  declared  objectives.  Our  only  re¬ 
course,  I  believe,  is  to  send  this  farm  bill 
back  to  committee  and  tell  the  committee 
and  the  administration  to  start  again 
at  the  beginning  and  come  up  with  a 
farm  program  that  makes  sense — to  con¬ 
sumers,  to  taxpayers,  and  to  farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  overall  sup¬ 
port  of  H.R.  9811,  the  Food  and  Agiicul- 
tural  Act  of  1965. 

The  amount  of  opposition  to  this  bill 
is  of  great  concern  to  me.  It  is  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  family  farmer  has  fewer 
and  fewer  friends.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed  or  we  are  headed  for  real 
trouble. 

The  most  shocking  thing  is  the  way 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  joined  certain  big  city  interests  and 
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the  bread  trust  to  try  to  kill  this  bill. 
This  is  the  most  unholy  alliance  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  Farm  Bureau  claims 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  farmer. 
I  ask,  what  type  of  representation  is  it 
when  the  Farm  Bureau  joins  hands  with 
big  business  and  big  cities  to  undercut 
the  farmer? 

The  divisory  forces  at  work  in  this 
country  are  also  of  great  concern  to  me. 

We  witnessed  division  in  Los  Angeles. 

We  witness  it  also  on  a  daily  basis  as 
urban  and  rural  interests  express  their 
divergent  problems  and  goals. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  all  to  recognize 
that  we  pursue  our  destinies  riding  the 
same  boat,  that  we  are  all  mutually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  this  country 
and  therefore  each  mutually  responsible 
for  the  success  and  well-being  of  aU. 

The  city  dweller  must  bear  in  mind  his 
dependence  on  the  success  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  supplies  him  with  the  best 
food  available  in  the  world  for  a  smaller 
portion  of  his  family  income.  In  Rus¬ 
sia  it  costs  about  $3  to  buy  a  2 -pound 
chicken  and  you  would  have  to  work  more 
than  5  hours  to  earn  that  amount.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  the  chicken  would 
cost  about  80  cents  and  most  people 
would  have  to  work  only  one-half  hour 
to  earn  that  amount — one-tenth  of  the 
time  in  Russia. 

It  is  usual  for  people  in  many  areas 
of  the  world  to  spend  half  their  income 
for  food — for  example:  Italy,  46  percent; 
Ceylon,  57  percent;  Nigeria,  71  percent. 
In  the  United  States  food  costs  now — 
1965 — take  just  18.5  percent  of  take- 
home  pay  for  the  average  consumer,  and 
the  trend  is  generally  downward,  for  in 
1955  the  cost  was  21.6  percent  of  dis¬ 
posable  income. 

The  fanner  is  not  only  a  great  sup¬ 
plier,  he  is  also  a  great  customer  and 
consumer.  Agriculture  uses  more  steel 
in  a  year  than  is  used  in  a  year’s  output 
of  passenger  cars.  It  uses  more  rubber 
each  year  than  is  required  to  produce 
tires  for  6  million  automobiles. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of 
new  wealth  for  this  Nation.  It  is  the 
main  provider  of  basic  raw  materials 
which  support  our  economy.  About  65 
percent  of  the  basic  raw  materials  used 
in  industry  come  from  the  farm.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  also  a  major  dollar  earner  in 
world  markets  and  is  playing  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  role  In  solving  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems. 

I  believe  our  urban  people  should  also 
look  on  our  farmers  and  rural  area  peo¬ 
ple  as  custodians  and  conservationists  of 
the  great  lands  of  America — lands  fu- 
tmc  generations  of  an  expanding  popu¬ 
lace  must  call  upon  increasingly,  for  food 
production  to  feed  much  of  the  world, 
and  for  recreational  escape  from  over¬ 
crowded  cities. 

Indeed  the  interests  of  urban  and 
rural  people  are  one. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  did  not 
achieve  our  dramatic  success  in  food 
production  by  chance.  It  required  re¬ 
markable  foresight  and  a  gigantic  in¬ 
vestment,  all  centered  around  the  fam¬ 
ily  farm  operation.  If  we  throw  this 
away  by  destroying  the  family  farmer 
the  results  will  be  disastrous  to  our 
economy,  our  prestige,  and  our  security. 


Because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  faced 
by  our  family  farmers  we  face  a  grave 
emergency.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  total 
farm  personal  income  declined  almost 
11  percent  from  1953  to  1964  while  non- 
fann  income  rose  nearly  48  percent. 
Even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  1964,  farm 
personal  income  was  only  $1,494,  com¬ 
pared  to  $2,595  for  nonfarm  personal 
income.  In  1963,  43  percent  of  all  farm 
families  lived  in  poverty,  compared  with 
only  17  percent  of  nonfarm  families. 

Again,  this  is  tragic,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  American  farmer  has 
produced  the  most  dramatic  success 
story  of  this  century.  The  Communist 
nations  can  compete  with  us  militarily, 
industrially,  and  in  space,  but  they  have 
not  a  prayer  of  competing  with  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  I  consider  our  farmers 
to  be  the  true  heroes  of  our  economy  and 
they  deserve  a  far  better  break. 

The  farm  bill  before  us  is  not  perfect, 
but  I  can  assime  you  no  effort  has  been 
spared  by  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  Or¬ 
ville  Freeman  to  bring  forward  and  gain 
support  for  programs  whifch  benefit  the 
farmer.  This  bill  will  be  a  step  forward 
and  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will  so 
recognize  it  whether  they  represent 
urban  or  rural  districts. 

The  family  farmer  needs  help  and  one 
badly  needed  category  of  assistance  is 
In  the  form  of  a  better  public  relations 
effort  in  his  behalf.  The  great  success 
story  of  American  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  deserves  to  be  heard  not  only  by 
every  American  but  by  people  abroad  as 
well. 

There  are  widespread  misconceptions 
about  the  costs  of  the  farm  program. 
One  significant  statistic  is  this:  Meas¬ 
ured  in  ratio  to  gross  national  product, 
agricultural  outlays  in  the  budget  actu¬ 
ally  fell  from  1.0  percent  in  fiscal  1963 
to  0.7  percent  in  fiscal  1965 — a  decline 
of  30  pei’cent. 

And  within  the  framework  of  total  ag¬ 
ricultural  budget  outlays,  a  very  high 
percentage  goes  into  food  inspection  and 
other  consumer  services,  to  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  food  for  peace — 
outlays  we  should  not  charge  against  the 
farm  program  itself,  but  which  are  prop¬ 
erly  charged  elsewhere. 

The  faulty  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the 
farm  program  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Equally  faulty  is  the  old,  old  complaint 
that  the  farmer  is  being  heavily  subsi¬ 
dized  by  taxpayer  and  consumer.  As 
Leon  Keyserling  put  it: 

With  American  consumers  enabled,  over 
the  years  to  get  a  better  and  better  diet  with 
smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  their  total 
expenditures  being  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  food,  with  farm  productivity  rising  so 
much  faster  than  productivity  elsewhere, 
with  farm  Incomes  moving  Inexorably  down¬ 
ward  while  other  incomes  are  moving  up¬ 
ward,  with  poverty  so  much  more  heavily 
concentrated  among  farm  people  than  among 
the  nonfarm  population,  and  with  per  ca¬ 
pita  farm  income  being  more  than  40-per¬ 
cent  short  of  per  capita  income  of  the  non- 
farm  population,  it  is  clear  beyond  question, 
that  those  who  provide  our  foods  and  fibers 
are  really  subsidizing  others,  rather  than 
being  subsidized  by  them. 

We  need  to  correct  our  national  think¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months  I  plan  to 
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make  proposals  in  that  regard  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  interview  on  the  many  blessings 
of  the  family  system  of  farming,  con¬ 
ducted  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Hal 
Herd,  fann  editor,  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  : 

Should  a  Man  Have  a  License  To  Farm? 

Mr.  Herschel  Ligon.  I  commanded  a  com¬ 
pany  for  18  months  until  World  War  II  was 
over.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  was 
coming  home  and  farm. 

Mr.  Hal  Herd.  Why  would  anyone  want  to 
live  on  a  farm  in  view  of  the  Industrialized 
economy  of  the  1960’s? 

Mr.  Ligon.  There  are  about  four  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I  like  to  farm.  I  have  seen 
too  many  people  working  at  Jobs  they  don’t 
enjoy.  If  a  person  doesn’t  like  what  he  is 
doing,  he  is  no  good  to  himself  or  whoever  he 
is  working  fbr. 

Before  the  war,  my  father  had  plenty  of 
farm  labor  but  high  salaries  in  defense  jobs 
soon  attracted  them.  My  father  needed  me 
to  help  him  operate  the  farm  but  he  said, 
“No,  son,  you  go  ahead  and  do  your  part  and 
I’ll  get  by  somehow.’’ 

He  took  care  of  three  farms  and  his  bed¬ 
ridden  uncle  for  the  4  years  I  was  in  the  war. 
So  I  figured  the  least  thing  I  could  do  would 
be  to  come  back  here  and  be  with  him.  Even 
though  I  could  be  retired  as  a  full  colonel 
from  the  Army  now,  I’m  still  proud  that  I 
came  back  and  spent  my  time  with  hhn. 

Another  reason  is  there  is  no  better  place 
in  the  world  to  raise  your  kids  than  on  a 
farm. 

Last  of  all,  I  made  up  my  rhind  a  long  time 
ago  that  when  farmers  don’t  get  what  they 
are  entitled  to,  that  I  was  going  to  do  all  I 
could  to  fight  for  the  farmer’s  cause.  I  spent 
4  years  fighting  for  my  country  and  I’m  going 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  fighting  for  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Rot  Vantrease.  The  basic  problem 
with  the  farmer  today  is  we  don’t  get  enough 
money  for  our  products.  We  go  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  say,  “What  will  you  give  me  for 
it?”  No  other  segment  in  the  Nation  does 
that.  But  it  Is  the  only  thing  a  farmer  can 
do. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Horn.  Listen,  a  young  man  to¬ 
day  could  invest  the  money  it  would  cost  him 
to  get  into  farming  at  5-percent  interest  and 
make  more  profit  than  he  would  worrying 
with  a  big  farm  operation.  Farming  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  such  a  big  business  and  requires 
such  a  heavy  investment  that  not  many  peo¬ 
ple  can  afford  to  operate  one. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Basically,  I  don’t  think  the 
real  farmer  has  produced  a  surplus  of  com¬ 
modities.  People,  like  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
other  professional  men  have  gone  out  in  the 
country  and  started  farming  on  the  side, 
formed  little  corporations,  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  overproduced.  And  the  full¬ 
time  farmers  have  suffered  from  it. 

Mr.  Herd.  If  you  need  to  borrow  money  to 
operate  your  farm,  isn’t  there  plenty  avail¬ 
able? 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Sure,  there  is  plenty  of 
capital  available  but  many  small  farmers  are 
not  eligible  for  loans  because  they  do  not  have 
the  collateral. 

Mr.  Herd.  I  take  it,  the  big  problem  for 
the  farmers  is  Increasing  costs  and  reduced 
net  profits.  In  face  of  this  cost-price 
squeeze,  how  are  you  going  to  make  a  living? 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  couldn’t  make  a  living 
farming  if  I  didn’t  have  a  grade  A  dairy. 
Milk  prices  have  been  reasonably  stable  and 
there  is  a  little  profit  margin  in  grade  A 
milk  production. 

But  frankly,  I  don’t  see  how  the  farmers 
producing  nfilk  for  manufacturing  purposes 
at  a  lower  price  can  afford  to  milk  cows.  Of 
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course.  I  realize  there  are  so  many  little 
farmers  with  kids  in  school  and  they  have 
to  have  some  Income  from  something. 

Mr.  Horn.  Tou  can’t  practice  medicine  or 
law  without  a  license  yet  a  doctor  or  lawyer 
can  go  Into  farming  and  compete  with 
farmers.  And  they  have  plenty  of  money  to 
back  them  up.  Many  of  them  have  Joined 
the  Farm  Bureau. 

We  now  have  a  Farm  Bureau  in  Tennessee 
that’s  a  good  insurance  organization.  Other 
than  that.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  worth 
anything  or  not. 

Mr.  Herd.  It  has  been  said  for  years  that 
farmers  could  never  get  anything  as  a  group 
because  they  would  never  stick  together. 
Do  you  think  that  in  the  near  future  there 
will  be  so  few  farmers  that  they  will  have  to 
stick  tc^ether  and  agree  on  some  programs? 

Mr.  Horn.  When  farming  gets  to  be  a  big 
business,  and  It  is  almost  at  that  pnilnt  now, 
farmers  are  going  to  unite.  They  will  decide 
what  they  must  have  for  their  products  to 
make  a  decent  living  and  there  won’t  be  any 
trouble  to  get  agreements.  But  as  long  as 
we  have  small  farms,  they  will  not  imlte. 
When  big  operators  take  over,  they  will  get 
together  and  have  the  legislation  passed  that 
will  help  farming. 

Mr.  Herd.  We  have  four  major  farm  or¬ 
ganizations:  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Grange,  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  (NFO) .  I  don’t  think 
they  agree  on  any  program,  do  they? 

Mr.  Vantrease.  Basically  they  all  fight 
each  other.  ’The  Farmers  Union  and  the 
NFO  agree  on  some  things. 

Mr.  Herd.  What  is  the  answer  to  increasing 
farm  income? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Eliminate  his  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  Get  rid  of  those  people  who  can  afford 
to  lose  a  lot  of  money  farming  because  they 
make  so  much  in  other  occupations.  I  can’t 
compete  with  that  type  farmer. 

I  know  a  rich,  part-time  farmer.  He 
showed  me  his  income  tax  return  for  the 
last  quarter  and  I  saw  how  much  money  he 
paid  by  the  Government.  But  he  said,  “I’m 
not  going  to  pay  the  Government  that  much 
money  any  more.  I’m  going  to  buy  high- 
priced  livestock  and  sell  them  for  a  much 
lower  price.”  And  that’s  what  he  did. 

Mr.  Herd.  ’The  basic  problem  is  that 
farmers  have  had  increases  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  machinery,  taxes,  etc.  but  the  price  of 
the  products  he  has  to  sell  has  not  increased. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  can  take  a  cow  to  market 
which  I  think  should  bring  18  cents  a  pound 
but  the  highest  price  I  am  offered  may  be 
considerably  lower.  I  have  to  take  the  offer 
because  I  just  can’t  continue  to  keep  her  and 
feed  her  if  she  isn’t  making  me  a  profit  pro¬ 
ducing  milk. 

Mr.  liiGON.  Here  is  a  good  example  of  cost 
lncreas3s:  I  paid  $1,165  for  a  tractor  in  1945 
which  today  would  cost  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  bought  a  tractor  the  year 
that  Old  Hickory  Dam  was  built  which  cost 
$2,700.  Today  the  same  size  tractor  would 
cost  more  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Herd.  Do  you  think  a  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Ligon.  No,  because  members  have 
other  interests.  You  have  to  have  a  family 
farm  organization  with  one  common  in¬ 
terest — ^farming. 

Mr.  Horn.  If  you  got  the  chicken  pro¬ 
ducers  together  today  you  would  have  an 
organization  of  feed  people  because  they 
control  most  of  the  poultry  production.  It’s 
the  same  way  with  the  hog  producers. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Hogs  are  produced  by  feed 
companies  today.  I  used  to  have  hundreds 
of  little  customers  who  raised  their  own 
hogs.  Today,  all  those  hogs  are  raised  by 
feed  companies  or  people  with  other  inter¬ 
ests  than  just  hogs. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  When  we  sold  beef  at  the 
highest  farm  prices,  retail  prices  were  lower 
than  they  are  today.  The  middleman,  the 


retailer,  is  responsible  for  the  Increase  while 
we  are  getting  less. 

Mr.  Ligon.  ’The  Federal  farm  program 
doesn’t  help  me  because  I  don’t  produce 
sufficient  volume.  It  is  helping  the  man 
who  doesn’t  really  need  it.  But  who  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  it?  The  average  taxpayer.  It’s 
costing  $8  million  a  year  for  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  that  isn’t  helping  me  a  bit. 

It  could  help  small  farmers  if  they  were 
the  only  ones  eligible  to  participate.  I 
would  favor  a  farm  program  which  would 
give  assistance  to  only  those  making  at  least 
75  percent  of  their  income  from  agriculture. 

Give  that  group  a  license  to  participate 
but  let  everyone  else  who  wants  to  farm  do 
it  on  their  own  without  Government  as¬ 
sistance. 

Mr.  Herd.  You  suggest  that  only  licensed 
farmers  should  benefit  from  the  Federal 
farm  program? 

Mr.  Ligon.  ’That’s  right.  All  you  would  be 
doing  would  be  eliminating  those  who  are 
not  deriving  their  incomes  from  farming 
from  receiving  payments  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Horn.  When  I  was  teaching  school,  I 
bought  three  farms.  ’This  was  during  World 
War  II  when  farm  prices  were  high.  With 
the  two  sources  of  income,  I  was  able  to 
pay  for  these  farms  in  a  short  time.  It 
would  be  next  to  impossible  today  to  pay 
for  a  farm  without  considerable  outside 
income. 

Mr.  Vantrease.  I  could  give  my  son  200 
acres  today,  and  he  would  go  broke  before  he 
stuck  the  first  plow  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Horn.  You  could  give  your  boy  200 
acres  and  he  would  have  trouble  borrowing 
enough  money  to  buy  the  machinery  with 
which  to  operate  it. 

Mr.  Herd.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proving  farm  income  through  cooperative 
marketing? 

Mr.  Horn.  Well,  we’re  having  more  suc¬ 
cess  all  the  time  with  cooperative  feeder  calf 
and  feeder  pig  sales.  But  still  these  are  auc¬ 
tion  sales  and  the  farmer  has  to  take  what 
the  buyers  will  pay. 

Yet.  they  get  more  than  they  do  from 
country  buyers  who  drive  by  farms  and  make 
an  offer.  Most  times  the  farmer  doesn’t  know 
what  the  market  price  is  and  sells  them  too 
cheap. 

Mr.  Ligon.  You  have  to  have  enough  buy¬ 
ers  at  these  cooperative  sales  to  keep  the 
price  competitive. 

I’ll  be  the  last  farmer  in  this  family  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  conscientiously  encourage  my 
boys  to  farm  although  they  would  love  to  do 
it  and  already  have  the  experience  and 
knowledge  to  be  good  farmers. 

The  Government  has  to  help  farmers  be¬ 
cause  this  stabilizes  the  Nation’s  economy. 
But  now,  the  Government  is  helping  every¬ 
one  but  the  ones  it  should  assist. 

I  know  four  men  who  had  some  surplus 
money  so  they  went  into  the  hog  business.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  hogs  they  are  produc¬ 
ing  but  it  is  a  large  number.  All  four  make 
their  main  income  from  something  else. 

I  spent  3  weeks  last  fall  showing  hogs  at 
Memphis,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  I  was  the 
only  Poland  China  exhibitor  who  makes  his 
entire  living  from  farming.  All  the  others 
get  their  income  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  loWa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.R.  9811,  which 
we  discussed  today  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
well  developed,  balanced  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past.  While  not  perfect,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  measure  that  reflects  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  evolutionary  process  of  im¬ 
provement  that  has  characterized  farm 
legislation  since  the  advent  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson  administration.  The  in¬ 
creased  popularity,  particularly  of  the 


feed  grain  section,  as  evidenced  by  the 
heavy  sign-up  in  the  great  feed  grain 
producing  State  of  Iowa  clearly  attests 
to  its  acceptability. 

I  can  attention  to  the  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  burdensome  storage  costs 
that  developed  prior  to  1960.  This  is 
another  very  potent  point  Indicating  the 
very  real  effectiveness  of  this  phase  of 
the  program. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  has 
given  us  a  well  considered  bill  that  has 
a  most  practical  set  of  proposals  and 
stipulations  which  tend  to  improve  and 
carry  forward  in  the  whole  program  the 
fine  features  of  the  feed  grain  section. 

We  will  harm  the  welfare  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  if  we  fail  to  pass  intact  the  bill 
presented  to  this  body  by  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  9811, 
the  administration’s  omnibus  farm  bill. 

The  programs  that  are  proposed  and 
extended  by  this  bill  are  estimated  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  between  $18  to 
$19  billion  during  the  next  4  years.  But 
even  with  this  tremendous  outlay  of 
money,  there  is  no  indication  that  these 
programs  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  those  which  have  failed  so  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  past.  For  example.  Secre¬ 
tary  Freeman  spent  about  $2  billion  more 
last  year  to  bring  about  an  Increase  in 
farm  income  of  only  $900  million  over  the 
level  of  1960.  In  1964  the  American 
farmers  had  to  depend  on  Government 
payments  for  nearly  one-fifth  of  their 
realized  net  income. 

Although  the  administration  now  is 
doing  its  best  to  disguise  and  hide  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  odious  bread  tax,  the  fact 
remains  that  H.R.  9811  will  raise  the  sub¬ 
sidy  on  wheat  50  to  57  cents  a  bushel. 
Due  to  a  last-minute  switch  this  in¬ 
crease  will  not  be  paid  directly  by  every 
person  who  purchases  a  loaf  of  bread,  for 
now  the  additional  subsidy  will  come  out 
of  general  tax  revenues.  However,  every 
taxpayer  will  share  the  burden  of  this  in¬ 
crease  in  the  subsidy,  and  consumers  will 
continue  to  pay  the  present  75-cent  bread 
tax.  Thus,  even  though  the  manner  of 
funding  this  increase  has  been  changed, 
the  cost  will  be  the  same,  the  taxpayer 
must  bear  this  added  cost,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  bread  tax  system  will  go  on  for  an¬ 
other  4  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  the  Republican 
policy  committee  statement  on  H.R.  9811 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Republican  Policy  Committee  Statement 

ON  H.R.  9811,  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 

OF  1965 

The  Republican  policy  committee  is  op- 
p>osed  to  H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 
Certain  provisions  may  have  merit,  but  this 
bUl  in  its  present  form  will  not  move  toward 
the  soimd  solution  of  the  problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture. 

We  particularly  opp>ose  the  omnibus  ap¬ 
proach  in  this  bill,  an  approach  which  has 
characterized  so  many  of  the  administration 
bills  this  year.  However,  we  commend  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
this  legislation. 

H.R.  9811,  as  drafted,  calls  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  existing  programs,  which  have  failed, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  programs  that 
will  result  in  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  4  years.  These  enor- 
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maus  costs  axe  not  warranted  by  past  results 
or  by  the  results  that  can  be  expected  under 
this  bill. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  farm  program  is  not  meeting  the  needs 
ot  farmers,  constimers,  or  taxpayers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  farmer  received  42  cents 
from  each  consumer  food  dollar.  Today  he 
receives  only  37  cents,  less  than  In  the  de¬ 
pression  days  of  1936. 

Farm  debt  stands  at  an  alltime  record  of 
over  $36  billion.  The  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  to  76  in  1964,  the  lowest  level  in 
30  years,  despite  repeated  promises  by  the 
administration  of  full  parity  Income  for 
farmers. 

Retail  food  prices  have  Increased  29  per¬ 
cent  in  the  last  16  years,  while  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  agriculture  has  gone  down  29  percent. 

One  of  the  most  serious  failings  of  this 
bill  Is  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  the  au¬ 
thority  to  depress  farm  market  prices.  No 
Secretary  should  have  this  power. 

Rven  though  the  cost-price  squeeze  has 
forced  more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land, 
the  cost  of  running  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire  has  not  gone  down.  In  1933  there 
was  1  USDA  employee  for  every  203  farms. 
In  1961  the  ratio  was  1  to  37.  and  today  there 
is  1  DSDA  employee  for  every  32  farms. 

In  spite  of  substantial  Increases  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  pasments  to  farmers  (estimated  at 
$2.4  billion  In  1965),  net  farm  Income  has 
not  been  materially  Improved.  Government 
investment  in  surplus  farm  crops  still  stands 
at  nearly  $7  billion. 

Clearly  the  administration  farm  program 
has  failed  when,  despite  the  staggering  Fed¬ 
eral  payments  and  the  severity  of  Federal 
controls,  farm  Income  has  failed  to  Improve, 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  Increased,  and 
the  surplus  problem  has  not  been  met. 

Clearly,  HJR.  9811  only  perepetuates  this 
unfortrmate  record.  It  will  made  more  difia- 
cult  constructive  efforts  to  establish  a  sound 
and  workable  farm  program  that  serves  the 
best  Interests  of  farmers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  ttie  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  beginning  at  line  24,  strike 
all  of  paragraph  2  and  renumber  paragraphs 
3  and  4  as  paragraphs  2  and  3  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc¬ 
curs  on  that  part  of  the  amendment  Just 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Have  we  not  just  voted 
on  a  separate  amendment,  the  Jones 
of  Missouri  amendment,  which  had  the 
same  purpose?  Mr.  Jones,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  stated  it  had  the  same 
purpose,  I  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  was  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  but  it  was 
not  this  same  proposition  which  was  just 
read  by  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  i.nly  difference  is 
the  name  of  the  author. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  parliamentary 
situation,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  is  different,  too. 
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The  question  occurs  on  that  part  of^ 
the  amendment  just  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
man  annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  we  have  the 
amendment  reported  again  so  we  can 
relieve  some  of  the  confusion  as  to  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  Jones 
of  Missouri  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  just  voted 
down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  this  the  Poage 
amendment  or  the  Rhodes  of  Arizona 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  carefully  that  this 
is  the  first  part  of  the  Poage  amendment 
as  read  by  the  Clerk  a  moment  ago. 

The  question  was  again  taken  and  the 
Chair  annoimced  that  there  were — ayes 
111,  noes  28. 

So  the  portion  of  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  remainder  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  derk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  on  page  25,  line  10,  through  page 
29,  line  3,  Insert  quotation  marks  before  each 
subsection  and  Insert  closing  quotation  marks 
after  the  period  on  page  29,  line  4. 
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bill  (H.R.  5401)  to  amend  the  Interstate 
j  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  national  transportatio/ 
system: 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  27,  line  15,  strike  out  “operate”  and 
Insert  “operates”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm  income,  to 
stabilize  price  and  assure  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses,  lower  CJovernment  costs 
and  promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford 
gi’eater  economic  opportunity  in  rural 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 


CoNFEKBasrcE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  8U[) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  t&e  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses^ on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the,i^lll  (H.R. 
5401 )  to  amend  the  Interstal^ Commerce 
Act  so  as  to  strengthen  andyimprove  the 
national  transportation  systenf;  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  afte/  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  'W'  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  ^fcpective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  reci^de  from  Its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendafent  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  sam^wlth  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  gie  Senate  amendment.  Insert 
the  followlngy*‘That  subsection  (f)  of  sec¬ 
tion  205  of  Hire  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
tr.S.C.  305^)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  secoM  sentence  thereof  the  following 
new  semence:  ‘In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  auHKorlzed  to  make  cooperative  agree- 
menly  with  the  various  States  to  enforce 
onomlc  and  safety  laws  and  regulations 
;he  various  States  and  the  TTnlted  States 
hcemlng  highway  transportation.’ 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
302(b))  is  amended  by  Inserting  ‘(1)’  Im¬ 
mediately  after  ‘(b)’  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(2)  The  requirement  by  a  State-that 
any  motor  carrier  operating  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  within  the  borders  of  that 
State  register  its  certificate  of  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  or  permit  issued  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  constitute  an  un¬ 
due  bmden  on  Interstate  commerce  provided 
that  such  registration  is  accomplished  in 
accordance  with  standards,  or  amendments 
thereto,  determined  and  officially  certified 
to  the  Commission  by  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  commissions,  as  referred  to 
In  section  205(f)  of  this  Act,  and  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Commission.  As  so  certified, 
such  standards,  or  amendments  thereto,  shall 
be  promulgated  forthwith  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  shaU  become  effective  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  promulgation.  As 
used  in  this  paragraph,  “standards  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto”  shall  mean  specification  of 
forms  and  procedures  required  to  evidence 
the  lawfulness  of  Interstate  operations  of 
a  carrier  within  a  State  by  (a)  filing  and 
Intalnlng  current  records  of  the  certlfl- 
i  and  permits  Issued  by  the  Commission, 
registering  and  identifying  vehicles  as 
under  such  certificates  and  per¬ 
mits,  \c)  filing  and  maintaining  evidence  of 
effective  insurance  or  qualifications 
as  a  self^murer  under  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Conmilssion,  and  (d)  filing  designa¬ 
tions  of  lo^  agents  for  service  of  process. 
Different  standards  may  be  determined  and 
promulgated  f^each  of  the  classes  of  car¬ 
riers  as  differen^s  in  their  operations  may 
warrant.  In  determining  or  amending  such 
standards,  the  hatiSnal  organization  of  the 
State  commissions  shall  consult  with  the 
Commission  and  witW  representatives  of 
motor  carriers  subject  ^  State  registration 
requirements.  To  the  extent  that  any  State 
requirements  for  registratl^  of  motor  car¬ 
rier  certificates  or  permits  iss^d  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  Impose  obligations  wmch  are  In  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  standards  or  amendnfents  thereto 
promulgated  tmder  this  paragn^h,  such 
excessive  requirements  shall,  on  tlXeffectlve 
date  of  such  standards,  constitute  ark  undue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  the 
national  organization  of  the  State  opm- 
missions  falls  to  determine  and  certify 
the  Commission  such  standards  withli 
eighteen  months  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  paragraph,  or  If  that  organization  at 
any  time  determines  to  withdraw  In  their 
entirety  standards  previously  determined  or 
promulgated,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
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seek  the  Democratic  Senate  nomination  and 
then  run  against  Senator  Saltonstall. 

If  he  pursues  this  course,  O’Brien  could 
in  for  the  toughest  battle  he  has  faced. 


ir.  BOLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foli  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  !  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recc  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

i  [Mr.  BOj  ND’S  remai'ks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  le  Appendix.] 


FOREIGN 


WINS  BUSINESS 
FiliVOR 


(Mr.  OTTINGER  Xat  the  request  of 
Mr,  Foley)  was  granWi  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  _ 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  ISJpeaker,  I 
have  watched  closely  the  opeWtions  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  ^t  only 
during  the  time  I  served  with  th^toter- 
national  Cooperation  AdministraUon, 
AID’S  forenmner,  but  during  my  ymrs 
with  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  nearlj^ 
months  I  have  served  in  this  body. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  the  extent  to 
which  American  business  has  become 
involved. 

The  foreign  aid  program  cooperates 
with  and  encourages  U.S.  business  to 
participate  In  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  in  many  ways.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  in  existence  since  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  days;  many  have  been  put  into 
operation  recently  and  significant  expan¬ 
sion  is  expected  during  the  coming  year 
designed  to  increase  the  role  of  American 
private  investment  in  the  less-developed 
coimtries. 

;  '  American  business  firms,  universities, 
and  private  associations  on  contract 
provide  about  one-fourth  of  AID’S  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  American  engineering 
and  construction  firms  overseas  are  su¬ 
pervising  the  design  and  construction  of 
i  some  $4  billion  in  capital  projects  AID 
j  is  helping  to  finance  in  the  developing 
[  coimtries.  Private  firms,  labor  unions^ 
:^and  local  governments  as  well  as 
versities  provide  training  for  some  6J)0O 
participants  a  year;  the  value  of  train¬ 
ing  services  for  these  programs  ha^been 
estimated  at  more  than  $10  mill^n. 

In  Individual  categories,  ADD  is  the 
major  financier  of  Americanymcports  to 
developing  countries,  accenting  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  vton  and  steel 
product  exports,  65  perc^t  of  fertilizer 
export,  and  30  percent  m  railway  equip¬ 
ment  sales.  Beside  66>anding  the  role 
of  U.S.  business  an^mdustry  in  produc¬ 
ing  goods  for  intenimtional  development, 
the  AID  program  Introduces  diverse 
American  products  to  growing  new  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  de^reloping  areas,  establishes 
new  trade  ti^  and  opens  up  markets  for 
U.S.  service 

The  sbwy  of  AID  encouragement  of 
U.S.  pmate  investment  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  cqjmtries  is  a  laudable  one,  as  pointed 
outJfy  the  New  York  World  Telegram 
&  Smn  In  a  recent  article: 


[Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  World  Telegram 
&  Sun,  May  8,  1965] 

Foreign  Aid  Wins  Business  Favor 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Washington,  May  8. — The  administra¬ 
tion’s  foreign  aid  program  is  getting  consid¬ 
erable  support  from  business  this  year. 
Three  factors  are  responsible: 

Foreign  aid  brings  $2  biUion  worth  of  sales 
to  American  business  each  year  and  opens  the 
door  to  further  private  (and  profitable)  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  foreign  governments. 

The  program  Is  being  run  more  to  business’ 
liking.  It  is  being  reduced  and  streamlined 
and  Administrator  David  E.  Bell,  by  most 
judgments,  is  doing  an  outstanding  Job. 
Even  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
nice  words  for  him  recently. 

Internationally  minded  executives  feel  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  a  vital  part  of  national  policies. 
A  good  example  Is  Chairman  Sol  Llnowltz  of 
Xerox  Corp.,  who  was  Instrumental  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  National  Committee  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development. 

Its  primary  concern  is  to  muster  support 
and  lobby  for  the  aid  program  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  majority 
of  businessmen  have  Jumped  on  the  foreign 
aid  bandwagon.  “We  still  don’t  have  a  loi 
of  executives  behind  us,”  one  official  of  tjM 
Agency  for  International  Development  ca 
mented  today.  “But  we  are  getting yftiorel 
support  this  year  than  ever.” 

’The  Lmowitz  committee  is  the  fir^perma- 1 
n^t  business-dominated  group  ta^ack  the! 
Al^^rogram.  It  reports  a  “remaj'feably  goodj 
respm^e  from  a  recent  membjfthip  drive." 
Accori 
men  fr 
Join.’ 

Since  forMgn  aid  was  tWd  to  a  “buy  Amer¬ 
ican”  prograte  in  196oA'esultant  iron  and 
steel  export  saes  hav^usen  from  $14  million 
to  $156  millioH,  imroellaneous  machinery 
sales  from  $26  mhu^  to  $170  million,  chem¬ 
ical  sales  sales  frcw  $18  million  to  $99  mil 
lion,  and  nonferjous 


ig  to  one  spokesman/only  “5  or 
led  us  down  amojfg  35  asked  to 
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lion  to  $57  mUUon. 
In  its  reniMt  on 


letal  sales  from  $1  mil- 

prices  early  this 
week,  the  Resident’s  Cbyncil  of  Economic 
Advisers  s^d: 

“Most  American  (steel)  eXports  are  hlgh- 
qualit^^ophistlcated  steels  or^re  part  of  our 
‘tled’AAID  program  to  such Npountries  as 
PakAtan  and  Wales." 

present,  American  firms  hol(^4  billion 
>rth  of  overseas  construction  ^ntracts 
rhlch  are  linked  one  way  or  another^  AID 
programs.  Some  of  this  work  involved  pri¬ 
vate  funds,  it  is  true,  but  little  If  any  w^jild 
exist  at  all  were  it  not  for  AID. 

Private  sales  also  linger  after  aid  progra 
cease.  U.S.  private  exports  to  Taiwan  and 
’Thailand,  for  example,  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  upward  after  aid  programs  end  shortly. 

Some  private  deals  with  Japan  can  be 
coimted  as  aid  aftermaths.  ’The  same  applies 
to  India. 

Under  the  “buy  American”  policy,  almost 
90  percent  of  AID’S  current  $3.3  billion  ap¬ 
propriation  will  be  spent  in  this  country, 
AID  foreign  loans  involve  a  line  of  credit  foi 
foreign  countries,  not  cash. 

Recipient  countries  tell  the  agency  what 
they  want  to  buy  and  AID  prints  the  re¬ 
quests  In  bulletins  distributed  to  6,000  firms 

Approximately  100,000  business  contracti 
are  let  through  AID  programs  each  year. 


THE  SO-CALLED  OMNIBUS  FARM 
BILL 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Foley)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 


Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  must  rise  once  again  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  a  major  spending  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

H.R.  9811,  the  so-called  omnibus  farm 
bill,  is  probably  the  most  complex  and 
expensive  single  piece  of  legislation  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  be  conversant  with 
all  the  incredible  complexities  of  this  bill. 
There  are  so  many  special  interest  sub¬ 
sidies  for  so  many  varied  products,  I 
doubt  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
can  unravel  them  all.  But  I  do  know 
that  it  will  mean  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $4  billion  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  on  programs  that  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  past,  that  cannot  succeed 
in  the  future  and  that  are  inimical  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 

I  know  that  it  vests  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  tremendous 
appropriation.  I  know  that  it  deprives 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  its 
right  to  review  these  expenditures  for  4 
years  and  that  it  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  imusual,  and  I  believe  un¬ 
reasonable,  power  to  interfere  in  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  private  farming  bus¬ 
inesses. 

I  also  know  the  bill  continues  the 
various  programs  of  paying  uneconomic 
subsidies  to  farm  businesses  to  produce 
surpluses  which  we  must  then  again  pay 
to  have  stored. 

For  any  one  of  these  reasons,  I  would 
find  this  bill  objectionable  and  worthy  of 
defeat. 

I  will  leave  to  those  better  qualified 
than  I  the  discussion  of  the  defects  of 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  bill.  What 
concerns  me  most  is  the  corrosive  ef¬ 
fect  this  legislation  will  have  upon  our 
free  enterprise  system,  our  American 
initiative. 

Neither  I,  nor  any  other  American, 
want  the  Nation’s  farm  economy  to  be 
struck  by  economic  disaster.  It  is  clearly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  step  in  and  help  when  any  sec¬ 
tor  of  our  economy  is  suffering  imdue 
hardship.  But  I  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in  with  temporary  measures  that 
will  help  strengthen  and  rebuild  the 
economic  structure  of  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy — and  then  step  back  out  again.  We 
do  not  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
perpetuate  forever  an  artlQcally  sup¬ 
ported,  unsound  situation. 

This  farm  program  is  the  Federal 
version  of  “The  Man  Who  Came  to 
Dinner.”  Everybody  admits  that  it  is 
an  unwanted  “guest”  in  oiu:  Federal  sys¬ 
tem.  Everybody  agrees  that  it  ought  to 
be  ordered  out  of  the  Federal  house.  But 
when  the  time  comes  to  do  something 
about  it,  then  we  hear  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  evicting  it  are  too  great. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thought 
given  to  ways  of  getting  a  better  result 
from  the  Federal  subsidy  and  support 
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programs,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  can  see 
to  ways  of  getting  rid  of  them  entirely. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  here  today 
is  not  a  temporary  measure.  It  ratifies 
and  reinstates  long  standing  subsidies 
and  supports,  some  of  which  were  initi¬ 
ated  as  temporary  measui'es  20  years  ago. 
It  adds  new  subsidies  and  new  supports 
and  it  holds  no  promise  for  the  future 
but  more  subsidies,  more  supports  and 
the  grim  specter  of  growing  Government 
controls  over  our  economy.  Just  last 
week,  we  saw  this  same  concept  applied 
to  industry  in  the  administration’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  Economic  Redevelopment 
Act.  We  must  stop  somewhere. 

I  could  support  a  farm  bill  which  in¬ 
troduced  a  gradual  phaseout  of  these  un¬ 
economic  subsidies,  even  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Until  such  a  proposal  is 
incorporated,  however,  I  must  oppose. 

I  could  and  have  supported  measures  to 
assist  farmers  in  need,  to  rehabilitate 
and  educate,  to  help  them  improve  farm¬ 
ing  methods. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  al¬ 
though  food  prices  have  gone  up  over 
recent  years,  the  farmers’  profit  has  not. 
I  ask  why  not?  If  the  farmer  is  not 
getting  his  share  of  the  profit  that  is 
being  made  from  food  distribution  then 
I  wonder  whether  instead  of  legislating 
controls  and  subsidies  for  the  farmer 
or  we  ought  not  to  be  finding  out  who 
is  skimming  the  profit  off  the  top? 

Undoubtedly  there  are  worthwhile  pro¬ 
grams  buried  in  H.R.  9811.  But  they  are 
far  outweighed  by  the  harm  that  is  being 
done  to  our  free  enterprise  economy  by 
it. 

I  am  tired  of  being  asked,  “But  what 
will  happen  if  we  do  not  pass  this  biU?’’ 
Every  time  we  are  asked  to  vote  for  a 
bad  bill,  this  is  the  question  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  accept  this  sort  of  fuzzy  argument 
any  more.  They  expect  us  to  come  up 
with  good  legislation,  not  bills  that  are 
only  a  little  better  than  the  claimed 
disaster  we  face  if  they  are  not  passed. 

But  I  reject  the  idea  that  we  face  such 
a  disaster  at  all  if  we  defeat  H.R.  9811. 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  only  one  of 
the  programs  in  it  would  expire,  the  wool 
program.  If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  the 
only  disaster  we  face  is  that  we  will  be 
just  as  badly  off  as  we  have  been  under 
successive  farm  legislation  of  the  past. 
In  short,  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill — and 
I  strongly  hope  that  we  will  not — we  have 
time  to  get  to  work  on  creative,  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  will  be  aimed  at 
curing  some  of  the  ills  of  our  farm 
economy  instead  of  enshrining  them  in 
Federal  law  as  permanent  fixtures  of 
national  economy. _ 


This  week  has  been  designated  as  Na¬ 
tional  Drum  Corps  Week  and  honors 
about  1  million  of  our  young  people  who 
are  active  in  drum  corps. 

The  misdeeds  of  the  few  are  given 
wide  publicity  and,  therefore,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  appropriate  that  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  worthwhile  nature  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

In  my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  and  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland, 
there  are  many  drum  corps  in  which 
thousands  of  our  young  people  are  ac¬ 
tive.  Many  of  them  are  sponsored  by 
veterans  or  civic  groups  and  they  com¬ 
pete  annually  for  honors  and  trophies. 

I  think  this  splendid  program  should 
be  encouraged,  as  it  not  only  has  cul¬ 
tural  value  but  focuses  the  sights  of  the 
participants  on  wider  activities  of  a 
group  nature  and  enables  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  many  civic  affairs,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  be  aware  of,  much 
less  attend.  Let  us  do  everything  we 
.can  to  promote  this  extremely  worth¬ 
while  cause. 


both  the  general  public  and  all  govern¬ 
mental  officials.  I  know  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  join  me  in  wishing  every  ^ 
success  to  the  fine  young  men  and  womer 
who  are  members  of  the  corps. 


/CORPS  WEEK 
'’'(at  the  request  of 


NAHONAL  DRl 

(Mr.  GARMATZ 
Mr.  Foley)  was  Ranted  permission  to 
extend  his  remyfes  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  /xo  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GAB^IATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
newspapm®  and  magazines  daily  call  at¬ 
tention  in  juvenile  delinquents  and  the 
unfortj/nate  incidents  in  which  our 
younsTpeople  are  involved. 


.  SALUTE  TO  'THE  DRUM  CORPS 

(i^.  FRIEDEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fole-^  was  granted  permission  to  ex 
tend  h^  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^e 
Record  ^d  to  include  extraneous  ipat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  law 
makers  for  tne  Nation,  we  ar^harged 
with  the  duty  ^d  responsibili^  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare.  jA  fulfilling 
such  obligation,  T^natur^y  take  note 
of  those  things  wlfich  j«ther  further 
that  desirable  objectl^q/or  which  tend 
to  work  against  it. 

Everyone,  no  doi^,  \(nll  agree  that 
we  would  much  ra^er  beSable  to  point 
to  something  wim  pride  man  view  it 
with  alarm.  I  aim,  therefor^  happy  to 
observe  the  widespread  interest'^toough- 
out  the  Unlt^  States  in  the  ver^whole- 
some  activij>ies  of  drum  and  bugleS^rps. 

The  greM  extent  of  this  interest  ils  in¬ 
dicated  m  the  establishment  in  e-^y 
section/bf  the  country  of  State  associ 
tions/or  regional  groups  of  drum  ani 
bu^  corps  units  for  the  piupose  of 
pr&oting  activity  for  member  imits  and 
relping  local  communities  to  organize 
^ivic  festivities  or  other  special  events 
involving  participation  by  young  men 
and  girls  who  play  the  drums  and  bugles. 

The  drum  corps  is  primarily  a  youth 
activity  which  performs  a  vital  service  in 
the  constructive  development  of  our 
youth  by  offering  them  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  music,  to  learn  the 
value  of  teamwork,  and  to  channel  their 
leisure  time  into  worthwhile  ends. 

The  ugly  words,  “juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,”  are  heard  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency  now  than  in  former  times.  We 
are  appalled  at  the  rise  of  crime  in  our 
country.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
combat  misconduct  of  our  young  people 
than  to  have  them  become  members  of 
their  local  drum  corps  or  dinun  and  bugle 
corps.  At  this  time  more  than  1  million 
young  Americans  are  engaged  in  colorful 
and  patriotic  drum  corps  activity. 

The  week  of  August  15-21  is  National 
Drum  Corps  Week.  It  merits  our  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  and  the  cooperation  of 


VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  (at  the  requ^  of  Mr. 
Foley)  was  granted  permission/xo  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  inyaie  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  ^eaker,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  questionnai^  I  recently  cir¬ 
culated  in  my  district,^me  60  percent  of 
the  8,000  who  answ^ed  indicated  that 
they  favored  the  administration’s  policy 
in  Vietnam  or  mo^ drastic  measures.  In 
spite  of  this,  mo^of  the  mail  I  have  been 
receiving  is  cmical  of  our  military  ac¬ 
tions  in  Vietnmn. 

Because  a  may  be  of  possible  interest 
to  my  collogues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
readers  A  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include^erewith  a  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  M  Vietnam  which  I  am  sending  to 
my  >(X)nstituents  who  have  written  to  me 
o^his  subject: 

Statement  on  Vietnam 
In  recent  weeks  I  have  continued  to  find 
out  as  much  as  I  can  about  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  about  the  effect  on  our  position 
at  the  United  Nations  and  eisewhere  in  the 
world  of  our  policies  in  Vietnam. 

To  this  end,  I  have  participated  In  two 
briefings  at  the  White  House,  in  several  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  State  Department,  and  in  meetings 
with  other  experts,  some  of  whom  are  critical 
of  our  policies.  I  have  read  voluminous  ma¬ 
terials  from  various  sources  on  the  subject. 
I  helped  to  arrange  a  public  forum  on  this 
subject  in  my  district.  Recently,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Congressman  Benjamin  Rosenthal, 
I  joined  with  him  in  conducting  an  informal 
public  hearing  in  his  district.  Finally,  I  have 
read  with  interest  and  care  the  mail  I  have 
received  from  constituents  on  this  subject. 

My  views  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  I  am  enormously  disturbed  by  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  Vietnam  and  am  not  hopeful  of  any 
favorable  outcome  in  the  near  future.  I 
know  of  no  one  in  Washington  who  does  not 
share  this  concern.  The  President,  who 
keeps  hourly  track  of  the  casualties  with 
agonizing  care,  has  Indicated  again  and  again 

Ls  Intense  desire  to  move  the  dispute  from 
le  battlefield  to  the  bargaining  table  and 
toSachieve  an  honorable  settlement.  I  pro- 
founiaiy  hope  that  he  will  succeed  in  this 
ende^or. 

2.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  our  moving  land 
troops  iQto  North  Vietnam  or  to  bombing 
North  Vietaamese  cities.  While  there  are 
those  in  Wellington  who  argue  for  such  ex¬ 
treme  measiires,  I  am  confident  the  adminis¬ 
tration  does  necontemplate  any  such  action. 

3.  I  am  also  eposed  to  our  withdrawing 

from  Vietnam  ajnil  letting  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  Communie  take  over.  Such  a 
course  would  have  dwastating  effects  on  our 
positions  and  objectlvein  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Most  of  the  m^or  neutral  nations 
of  the  world  would  not  favor  of  such  a 

course.  It  is  of  interest  mat  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  8,000  constitii^ts  who  replied 
to  my  recent  questionnaire  fav^ed  this  alter¬ 
native  in  Vietnam.  About  B^^ercent  fa¬ 
vored  the  administration’s  positnpi  or  more 
drastic  action. 

4.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the^dmin- 
Istration’s  military  endeavors  are  limited 
to  what  the  administration  considers  otmcs- 
sary  to  prevent  a  North  Vietnamese  Co 
mtmlst  takeover  of  South  Vietnam.  WhUe 
I  would  have  been  much  less  disturbed  11 
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HIGHLIGHTS^  House  passed  farm  bill.  House  agreed  to  conference  repoX.t  on  foreign 
aid  biljy  House  agreed  to  conference  report  on  State- Justice-Commerce  hj^ropriation 
bill. Senate  passed  bill  to  expand  poverty  program.  Sen.  Moss  intro  due  edvand 
diseased  bill  to  redesignate  Interior  as  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed  221  to  172,  vjith  amendments  H.  R.  9811,  the  farm  bill 

(pp.  20235-91,  20311,  20320).  Rejected,  169  to  224,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Dague  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  (pp.  20289-90). 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  O'Neal,  to  provide  that  cotton  allotments  may  be  sold  or  leased  for 
transfer  to  farms  in  another  county  within  the  same  State,  provided  that 
farmers  within  the  county  of  origin  will  have  priority  in  leasing  or 


buying  such  acreage  alloCinenCs  for  an  Initial  period  of  45  days  after  an 
Intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed  with  the  ASCS  cotnmittee. 
pp.  20235-8 


By  Rep.  Willis,  to  provide  that  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of 
cotton  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  a  pound  to 
those  participating  in  the  cotton  acreage  reduction  program,  p.  20238 

By  Rep.  Cooley,  to  provide  that  CCC  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the 
marketing  years  1966  through  1969  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  food  products  at  face  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which 
price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds 
$2.00  a  bushel,  pp.  20255-64 

By  Rep.  Belcher,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  the  request 
of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  State,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed 
grain  bases  together  with  relevant  production  histories,  under  certain 
conditions,  from  any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm  or 
farms  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands,  p.  20281 
Rejected  the  following  amendments; 

By  Rep.  Whitten,  which  he  stated  would  make  the  operations  of  the  cotton  j| 

section  dependent  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  Export  Sales  Act  of  1956.  * 


pp.  20238-46 

By  Rep.  Casey,  35  to  50,  to  provide  that  CCC  may  not  store  any  agricultural 
Commodity  except  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  bill,  or  entered  into  thereafter  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bids.  pp.  20247-8 

By  Rep.  Michel,  which  he  stated  would  amend  the  cotton  title  of  the  bill  so 
as  to  ’’strike  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
snapback  clause."  p.  20248 

By  Rep.  Michel,  35  to  78,  to  require  annual  appropriations  to  buy  cotton 
allotments  from  farmers  who  no  longer  desire  to  grow  cotton  (rather  than 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  use  CCC  funds  for  this  purpose  as  provided  in 


the  bill) .  pp.  20248-9 

By  Rep,  Findley,  32  to  93,  to  amend  section  379d  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  so  as  to  provide  that  domestic  marketing  certificates 
shall  not  be  required  by  processors  under  section  d(b)  of  the  section  and 
any  portion  of  price  support  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  for 
non-certificate  wheat  shall  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  Secretary,  pp.  20258- 


64 


By  Rep.  Dole  63  to  67,  which  he  stated  "would  make  it  possible  for  a  legally 
married  couple  to  live  in  the  same  dwelling  and  still  participate  in  the 
farm  program."  pp.  20264-5 

By  Rep.  Rhodes  28  to  64,  to  exclude  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  and  Soft  White 
wheat  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  acreage  allotments, 
marketing  quotas,  marketing  certificates,  and  price  supports,  pp,  20265-6 

By  Rep,  Dole,  as  amended  by  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Redlin,  82  to  141,  to  pro- 
.  vide  that  CCC  shall  not  make  any  sales  of  wheat  at  less  than  110  percent  of 
the  current  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
pp.  20266-70 

By  Rep.  Latta,  to  permit  increased  production  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat, 
pp.  20270-1 

By  Rep.  Gathings  45  to  101,  to  strike  out  entirely  the  cropland  adjustment 
title  of  the  bill.  pp.  20272-5 

By  Rep,  Resnick,  110  to  137,  to  permit  marketing  orders  for  egg  producers, 
pp.  20275-81 
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^mission,  in  Its  applicability  to  enforce- 
lent  proceedings  of  part  2  of  the  Inter- 
s^^  Commerce  Act,  which  has  to  do 
wiui  motor  carriers. 

House  bill  provided  that  the  ju- 
rlsdichon  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  any  such  problems  in¬ 
volving  cSrtiflcates  be  maintained,  al¬ 
though  it  oW  provide,  also,  where  there 
were  clear  alsd  patent  violations  of  the 
act  itself  theV^jured  party  could  file 
proceedings  dir^ly  in  district  court  and 
seek  relief  there.  will  be  remembered, 

I  am  sure,  on  the  5^por  of  the  House  in 
order  to  meet  som^of  these  objections 
we  offered  an  amenoment  which  was 
adopted  which  would  retain  jurisdiction 
in  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission 
so  that  when  such  procKetogs  were 
brought  in  a  district  court,  tl^Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  notify  said 
court  that  it  had  proceedings\^nding 
before  the  Commission  and  tnS^fore 
they  would  take  jurisdiction  of  the^at- 
ter  and  the  court  would  automati^ly 
suspend  its  consideration  of  the  proble: 

The  conferees  changed  the  provisio 
and  deleted  the  language  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
because  it  was  made  unnecessary  since 
the  amendment  provided  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  could,  on  its  own,  take  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  which  might  be  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  court.  This  worked  out  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  it. 

The  second  proviso  is  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  part  4  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  having  to  do  with  freight 
forwarders.  However,  there  was  some 
concern  among  the  shippers  that  there 
would  be  harassment  through  filing  of 
suits  in  district  court.  So  the  commit¬ 
tee,  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this  objec¬ 
tion  or  fear,  more  than  anything  else, 
provided.  No.  1,  that  there  must  be  a 
clear  and  patent  violation.  No.  2,  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
its  own  motion  or  otherwise  could  take 
Jurisdiction  of  any  case  which  would  be 
filed  in  the  district  court  seeking  such 
relief.  Therefore,  the  policy  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be 
maintained  by  the  action  of  the  Com-y 
mission  itself. 

Then  we  went  further  to  alleviate  Jttie 
fear  by  including  language  in  the^n- 
ference  report  that  should  anyo^  at¬ 
tempt  to  harass  any  of  the  shippers,  or 
others,  with  this  provision,  tMt  it  not 
be  the  purpose  of  this  confer^ce  report 
to  permit  and  that  the  Intestate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  woulr^utomatically 
be  expected  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter,  and,  therefor^^ avoid  any  such 
fears  that  any  shipan-  may  have. 

The  third  difference  had  to  do  with 
the  issuance  andyrevocation  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  operation  on  navigable  streams. 
The  House  committee  provided  free  en¬ 
try  for  operajflon  on  navigable  streams 
and  provid^  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Conmiission  could  revoke  certifi¬ 
cates  wh^h  were  not  used  and  that  after 
3  yeariym  noneuse  it  would  automatically 
be  so  jlrovided.  The  Senate  had  no  com- 
paiame  provision.  The  conferees  agreed 
to>6ve  the  Commission  authority  on  its 
1,  or  by  motion,  to  consider  the  revo- 
ition  of  a  certificate  under  certain  con¬ 


ditions.  Therefore,  the  House  receded 
on  the  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
revoke  automatically  after  3  years,  or 
free  entry  into  operation  on  navigable 
streams. 

The  fourth  provision  had  to  do  with 
the  effective  date,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  no  question  about  it. 

Those  are  the  differences  resolved  by 
the  conference.  We  think  it  is  a  very 
fine  forward  step  in  strengthening  our 
transportation  policies  and  providing  for 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  States  in  our  trans¬ 
portation  problems.  We  commend  this 
report  to  the  House  and  recommend  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  are  unable  to  be  here  at  this  time  and 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  inform  us 
as  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  House  con¬ 
ferees — minority  and  majority  and  is 
it  not  true  that  there  was  unanimity  of, 
ppinion  on  all  points  in  the  bill. 

I  did  not  serve  on  that  committee  ^d 
l\iiP  not  want  to  speak  as_  an  autlujirity 
onVhat  might  have  happened  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.^ARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  will  say 
to  the  g^rtleman  that  all  Meoibers  were 
notified  i\  the  Record  tod^  that  this 
conference^eport  would yoe  called  up 
prior  to  going^ack  into  i^e  farm  bill.  I 
endeavored  personally/xo  notify  other 
Members,  a  lit^e  w^le  ago,  that  we 
would  proceed  wit 

I  would  also  like?^  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  all  di^reWes  were  resolved. 
This  is  a  unammous  i^ort.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ci^ference^mn  the  part  of 
the  House  a^a  the  Senat^are  completely 
satisfied  aMd  are  in  heartXapproval  of 
this  con^ence  report. 

Mr.  ^LSEN.  I  might  say  that  to  my 
knowl^ge  there  is  no  controvers^L  I  am 
sureAhat  is  the  feeling  that  th^)ther 
members  of  the  conference  com™ttee 
tuld  have  expressed  if  they  were  h^. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  me? 
the  previous  question  on  the  conferenc 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9811)  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surplus¬ 
es,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote 
foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic 
opportunity  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9811, 
with  Mr.  Harris  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  it  was  agreed  that 
title  rv  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments  to  title  IV? 

AMENDMENT  OFPEHED  BY  MR.  O’NEAL  OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O’Neal  of 
Georgia:  Page  25,  Une  13,  after  the  word 
“State;”  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  13  and 
strike  out  lines  14  through  the  word  “Com¬ 
modity;”  on  line  21  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language: 

“(li)  Farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or 
leased  for  transfer  to  farms  in  another  coun¬ 
ty  within  the  same  State,  provided  that  farm¬ 
ers  within  the  county  of  origin  will  have 
priority  in  leasing  or  buying  such  acreage 
allotments  for  an  Initial  period  of  30  days 
after  an  Intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed 
with  the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee  of  the  seller’s 
intent  to  sell  at  a  stated  price.” 

(Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  and  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  8  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  if  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king,  perhaps 
a  freshman  member  of  the  turbulent 
Committee  on  Agricultun.  can  make 
some  contribution  to  this  controversial 
cotton  title  of  the  controversial  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

Controversial  as  it  might  be,  the  bill 
has  many  good  features  and  many  bad 
ones. 

Many  things  have  been  done  to  pla¬ 
cate  many  sections.  The  breadeaters 
have  been  promised  satisfaction  in  the 
wheat  title.  The  California  Congress¬ 
men  have  been  given  concessions  in  the 
cotton  title,  and  now  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
have  offered  and  pushed  through  a  series 
of  amendments  designed  to  satisfy  the 
southeastern  cotton  Congressmen. 

They  have  thrown  us  a  bone,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  appear  ungrateful  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  pretty  dry  bone  with 
little  if  any  meat  on  it.  To  put  it  an- 
,  other  way,  they  seem  to  have  improved 
and  dressed  up  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  sad  truth  is  that  it  has  not 
helped  much.  I  am  afraid  that  they  have 
just  put  a  little  nicer  shroud  on  the 
corpse  of  release  and  reapportionment, 
have  practically  killed  it  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  bill. 


No.  153- 
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Let  us  digress  long  enough  to  point  out 
that  every  section  of  the  cotton  country 
has  its  own  sacred  cows.  In  the  district 
of  our  beloved  vice  chairman  it  is  skip 
row  planting,  and  I  hesitate  to  even  men¬ 
tion  it  because  I  might  be  unintention¬ 
ally  starting  something  since  he  likes  the 
practice  so  well  and  defends  it  so 
heatedly. 

The  California  cotton  growers  are 
very  devoted  to  irrigation,  most  of  it 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We,  in  the  upland  section,  like  release 
and  reapportionment,  not  only  because 
of  the  advantage  to  the  individual  who 
wants  to  plant  cotton;  but  also  because 
it  slows  the  economic  death  of  our 
merchants  in  small  communities  and  the 
consequent  disappearance  of  churches, 
schools,  and  other  institutions  in  those 
places. 

Now  what  have  they  really  done  to  re¬ 
lease  and  reapportionment?  Why  do  I 
say  they  have  simply  dressed  up  the 
corpse? 

There  will  be  practically  no  release 
and  reapportionment  if  this  bill  passes. 
There  will  be  no  reapportionment  for 
the  simple  reason  there  will  be  no  re¬ 
lease. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  there  will  be 
release. 

If  a  farmer  decides  he  cannot  raise 
cotton  profitably,  he  has  one  of  four 
things  he  can  do  with  his  allotment: 

First.  He  can  rent  it  for  money  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  not  less  than 
5  and  not  more  than  10  years  under  title 
VI  of  this  bill — cropland  adjustment. 

Second.  He  can  sell  it  for  money  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
cotton  title. 

Third.  He  can  sell  or  lease  it  to  an¬ 
other  cotton  farmer  for  money  under 
certain  conditions  we  will  come  back  to 
in  a  moment,  or 

Fourth.  He  can  release  it  to  the  ASC 
committee  under  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment  and  get  nothing  for  it. 

Now,  which  will  he  do?  You  can  bet 
it  will  not  be  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment. 

Now  what  my  amendment  does  is  put 
a  little  more  sense  in  No.  3. 

Under  No.  3  he  can  sell  or  lease  to  an¬ 
other  farmer,  but  it  is  designed  so  that  it 
will  not  happen  often.  Because  for  this 
to  cross  a  county  line  the  seller  must  ob¬ 
tain  a  two-thirds  vote  of  cotton  growers 
in  his  own  county  before  he  can  sell  or 
lease  to  another  farmer  in  an  adjoining 
county.  This  virtually  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  sell  because  it  just  puts  too 
big  an  obstacle  in  his  way. 

My  amendment  would  simply  make  it 
more  practical  and  yet  protect  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  seller’s  county  by  requiring 
the  seller  to  accept  the  same  price  from 
any  farmer  in  his  own  county  during  a 
30-day  period  before  selling  to  a  farmer 
in  another  county. 

It  is  more  important  for  a  farmer  to 
be  able  to  sell  or  lease  his  uneconomic 
allotment  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  his  State  than  it  is  for  him  to  be  able 
to  give  it  away.  We  have  all  come  to 
recognize  these  allotments  as  important 
and  valuable  property  rights. 

I  believe  that  any  cotton  farmer  in  a 
State  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 


chase  or  lease  allotment  from  anyone  in 
the  same  State  who  has  allotment  for 
sale  or  lease.  This  would  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  available  acreage  in  the 
State  and  would  help  to  assure  a  ready 
market  for  unused  or  unneeded  cotton 
allotment. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  this  unnec¬ 
essary  barrier  against  sale  and  lease  of 
cotton  allotments  within  a  State,  this 
amendment  will  protect  the  economy  of 
the  seller’s  own  county  and  still  avoid  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  calling  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  referendum  on  the  subject.  , 

This  amendment  would  not  work  a 
hardship  on  any  farmer  or  county.  In¬ 
stead,  it  would  help  hold  the  cotton  com¬ 
munity  together  in  a  period  of  economic 
adjustment.  It  would  not  hurt  anybody 
in  any  other  State. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the.  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  one  thing  this  amendment  does  which 
I  think  is  contrary  to  the  very  thing  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  The  argument 
that  has  been  used  in  favor  of  this  bill, 
unless  you  do  have  a  vote  of  the  people 
who  have  cotton  allotments  in  your 
county  agreeing  to  move  across  county 
lines,  you  are  going  to  contribute  to  the 
destruction  of  the  economy  in  that 
county. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  If  enough  of  these 
allotments  are  sold  from  that  county 
they  are  forever  gone.  I  can  see  in  a 
community  where  you  may  have  one 
cotton  gin  and  they  have  enough  cotton, 
or  the  potential  of  raising  enough  cotton 
to  keep  that  gin  going,  if  they  move  this 
cotton  allotment  out  of  that  county  they 
will  get  to  the  point  you  will  not  have 
the  potential  for  growing  cotton,  the  gin 
will  be  closed  down,  and  it  will  be  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  people  who  will  have  no  place 
to  market  their  cotton  and  have  that 
service.  That  would  be  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  cotton  allotment  must 
first  be  offered  to  prospective  purchasers 
within  the  county.  They  will  have  30 
days  to  consider  whether  they  want  to 
buy  it  or  not.  Then  the  owner  of  the 
allotment  can  sell  it  to  some  outside 
county. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  go  back 
to  the  small  producer.  Everybody  is  cry¬ 
ing  for  the  small  producer.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  v^ilid  argument.  That  small 
producer  might  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  the  allotments.  It  leaves  the  county, 
and  you  hurt  it  very  much,  and  you  are 
defeating  the  very  one  you  are  trying  to 
help. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  would  go  out  of  the 
county  anyway. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think 
so.  He  can  release  it,  and  it  goes  to  the 
State  committee  for  that  one  year,  but 
the  allotment  is  retained  in  that  county. 
If  he  sells  it,  it  is  gone  permanently,  it 
will  never  return. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  sells  the  allot¬ 
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ment  to  the  Federal  Government  it  will 
not  come  back. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Yes.  I  would 
like  to  curtail  release  and  reapportion¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  been  trying  for  the 
last  3  days  to  accomplish  that,  but  it 
seems  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
willing  to  accept  $80  million  addition  it 
costs. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  how  vital  this  is 
to  our  country. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  want 
your  cake,  and  to  eat  it  too. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoru’i.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  this  amendment 
apply  to  prospective  allotments  sold  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as  to 
farmers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  did  not 
understand  that  it  did. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nirmber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
couple  of  questions  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment.  As  I  understand  it,  under 
the  bill  reapportioned  acreage  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  county  from  which  they  are 
being  reapportioned,  imless  otherwise 
decided  by  a  referendum  vote. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  confusing  release  and  re¬ 
apportionment  with  this  a,mendment. 
They  are  not  related  at  all.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  both,  but  they  are  not  related  at 
all.  This  amendment  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  release  and  reappor¬ 
tionment;  it  has  to  do  with  another  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  whereby  a  man  might  sell 
his  allotment.  Whereas  under  release 
and  reapportionment,  he  would  give  up 
his  allotment  free. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Well,  in  the  case  of  sale 
or  lease  of  the  allotment,  then  under  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  as  distinguished 
from  this  proposed  amendment,  what  is 
the  procedure? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  as  follows,  and  I  am  reading 
from  page  25  of  the  bill,  line  13,  sub- 
paragraph  ii: 

No  farm  allotment  may  be  sold  or  leased 
for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  un¬ 
less  the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county 
from  which  transfer  is  being  made  have 
voted  in  a  referendum  within  3  years  of  the 
date  of  such  transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity  of  the  producers  participating  In  such 
referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ments  to  farms  outside  the  county,  which 
referendum,  Insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  marketing 
quota  referendum  for  the  commodity. 

Now  I  would  say  this  was  put  into  the 
bill  to  provide  an  obstacle  that  could 
hardly  be  overcome.  But  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  protect  the  economy  of  that 
county  by  permitting  anyone  else  in  the 
county  to  buy  this,  even  from  outside  the 
county. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Your  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  period  of  30  days — instead  of 
a  referendum;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Yes;  that  is 
right. 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  Why  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  one  is  better  than  the 
other?  And  I  am  not  disputing  you  here, 

I  am  interested  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  cumbersome  and  bur¬ 
densome  and  unwieldly  thing  to  call  a 
referendum  to  sell  one  cotton  allotment 
in  the  first  place.  I  think  the  economy 
of  the  county  would  be  protected  just  as 
well  by  my  plan. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  cotton 
allotments  being  sold,  leased,  or  reap¬ 
portioned  out  of  the  county.  However, 
as  I  understand  the  present  bill,  at  least 
before  that  can  be  done  there  must  be  a 
referendum.  But  now  under  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  relating  to  a  lease, 
transfer,  or  sale,  there  must  be  a  lapse  of 
30  days,  or  an  option  of  30  days  given  to 
the  local  farmers  within  the  county;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this  question.  I  don’t  mind  a  long 
period,  since  I  do  not  like  to  have  cotton 
get  away  at  all.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  of  making  the  period  60  days,  and 
I  will  go  along  with  that. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  would  not 
object  to  60  days  if  it  will  get  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  a  time  must 
come  when  some  mechanism  must  be  de¬ 
vised  along  the  lines  of  the  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  30  days  would  not  give  the  people 
in  a  community  a  long  enough  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  that  allotment  and  thus 
have  the  cotton  grown  in  that  county. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  you  not  agree 
that  this  referendum  idea  is  very  cum¬ 
bersome  and  would  be  very  expensive? 
In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  we  would 
probably  have  to  hold  50  or  60  separate 
referendums.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  that.  I  do  not  see  why  you 
want  to  pick  on  a  60-day  period  for  them 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
want  to  buy  an  allotment  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  a  60 -day  period 
would  be  preferable.  According  to  the 
wording  of  the  amendment  and  I  have 
just  been  handed  a  copy  of  it,  it  states, 
“a  period  of  30  days  after  an  intent  to 
sell  or  lease  has  been  filed  with  the 
County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  is  that  not  a  long 
enough  period  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  the  farmers 
ought  to  have  a  longer  opportunity  and 
time  to  inquire  as  to  what  is  available. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  do  you  not  com¬ 
promise  and  make  it  45  days? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  will  buy  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  4  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  referendum  is  ciunbersome  and  ex¬ 


pensive,  at  least  the  way  it  has  been 
explained.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
if  I  am  right.  This  might  necessitate 
a  series  of  referendums ;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes — one  in  every 
county. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  All  right  then — ^I  agree 
that  it  could  be  cumbersome  but  I  hold 
to  the  idea  of  the  bill,  however,  that 
the  acreage  covered  by  a  lease,  sale  or 
transfer  of  allotments  ought  to  remain 
in  the  county  if  farmers  in  the  coimty 
are  interested  in  planting  the  cotton. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  was  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
O’Neal],  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
there  might  perhaps  be  only  one  or  two 
farmers  in  the  county  who  want  to  sell 
their  allotment  and  still  you  would  have 
to  have  a  referendum;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  referen¬ 
dum  must  have  been  held  within  the 
last  3  years.  But  the  gentleman  for¬ 
gets  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
disposing  of  these  allotments — ^by  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Secretary  and  so  they 
would  disappear  forever  from  the  whole 
State. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Will  the  gentleman  say 
that  again? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  There  is  a 
provision  in  this  bill  whereby  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  buy  a  cotton  allotment  and 
dispose  of  it  forever. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  On  page  29? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  what  page  it  is  on,  but  it  is  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  is  on  page  29.  I  will 
want  to  question  the  chairman  about  it. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  trying  to 
provide  some  way  for  a  person  who  does 
not  want  to  raise  cotton  to  have  this  re¬ 
main  in  the  State — in  the  State  of  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Not  only  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  also  in  the  county  from 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  county  still  want  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  a  common  thought  on  this. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  mechanism  should 
be  clear. 

First,  the  premise  ought  to  be  that 
the  farmers  in  the  county  where  the 
allotment  exists  ought  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  the  surrendered  acre¬ 
age  in  that  county. 

Second,  only  in  the  absence  of  any  in¬ 
terest  of  the  local  farmers  can  the  acre¬ 
age  go  to  another  coimty. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  On  that  30-day  pro¬ 
vision,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  yield 
his  insistance  on  an  extension.  This 
might  destroy  the  opportunity  of  a  great 
many  local  farmers  to  get  a  good  sale. 
If  an  unduly  long  period  of  notice  is  re¬ 
quired  it  will  certainly  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  fair  price.  One  cannot 
sell  cotton  allotments.  One  cannot  sell 
books  or  even  Bibles,  if  one  is  going  to 


require  somebody  to  keep  open  an  offer 
for  60  days.  When  the  man  gets  an 
offer  he  will  have  to  deal  with  somebody 
or  he  will  lose  his  trade.  The  result  will 
be  to  lower  the  price  for  these  allot¬ 
ments. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  O’Neal],  on  30  days,  cer¬ 
tainly  would  give  an  adequate  time  for 
anybody  in  the  county  who  wanted  to 
buy  it  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  had  thought  the 
chairman  and  I  had  hit  a  common  ground 
of  something  in  between.  I  believe  45 
days  ought  to  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  offered 
to  accept  45  days. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  now  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  modify  my 
amendment,  to  make  that  45  days. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  accept  that.  I  am  for 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment,  to  make  it  45  days  in¬ 
stead  of  30  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
amended,  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O’neal  of 
Georgia:  Page  25,  line  13,  after  the  word 
“States”,  strike  out  the  balance  of  line  13 
and  strike  out  lines  14  through  the  word 
“Commodity”;  on  line  21  and  substitute  the 
following  language : 

“(ii)  Farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or 
leased  for  transfer  to  farms  in  another  county 
within  the  same  State,  provided  that  farmers 
within  the  county  of  origin  will  have  prior¬ 
ity  in  leasing  or  buying  such  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  an  Initial  period  of  45  days  after 
an  intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed  with 
the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  seller’s  in¬ 
tent  to  sell  at  a  stated  price.” 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  certainly  am  not  going 
to  object.  I  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  earlier, 
but  he  was  busily  engaged  in  colloquy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  too  long  a  period  elapse, 
because  the  farmers  have  to  plow  their 
groimd  and  have  to  make  their  plans. 
These  allotments  are  gotten  rather  late 
in  the  year. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  know  about  that.  I 
am  a  cotton  farmer  myself. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  the  gentleman  sure 
this  is  not  going  to  cause  some  inconven¬ 
ience  to  some  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  may  be  a  little  in¬ 
convenience,  but  as  between  tiiat  and 
the  flight  of  cotton  allotments  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  this  is  a 
better  choice.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen.  If  it  is  a  little  troublesome,  let 
us  put  up  with  that  trouble. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  O’Neal]  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WELLIS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Willis:  On 
page  17,  line  24,  change  the  period  to  a  colon 
and  insert  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
that  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968  and  1969  crops 
of  cotton  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  your 
amendment,  it  is  really  a  clarifying  one. 
You  are  offering  it  because  of  the  debate 
we  had  here  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  you  are  proper  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  right.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  colloquy  which  the  chairman 
and  I  and  others  had  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  Some  felt  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  bill  meant  what  my  amend¬ 
ment  specifically  says.  This  carries  out 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  chairman’s 
opinion  of  what  the  bill  does.  This  nails 
it  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  I  am 
very  glad,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  per¬ 
sonally,  to  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
because  I  did  say  at  that  time  if  we 
needed  a  clarifying  amendment,  we 
would  provide  one. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  this  the  9-cent 
amendment  we  discussed  the  other  day? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  it  does  put  in 
the  biU  the  definite  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  9 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  would  say  it  is  so 
clear  there  is  not  one  person  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  who  can  mistake  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  without  that, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  assure 
the  9  cents  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  point  was  some 
said  there  was  and  some  said  there  was 
not.  This  clinches  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  :  Page 
14  following  the  word  “follows”  in  line  15 
add  the  following : 

“For  such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Export  Sales  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1853)  the 
following  changes  shall  be  made  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  the  operations 
of  the  cotton  section  dependent  on  the 
carrying  out  of  existing  law,  which  is  the 
Export  Sales  Act  of  1956.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  the  debate  yesterday,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has,  from  the 
beginning,  had  authority  to  sell  surplus 
commodities  in  world  trade  at  competi¬ 
tive  prices.  In  other  words,  for  all  the 
commodity  would  bring.  For  many 
years,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  De¬ 
partment  held  U.S.  holdings  off  world 
markets  by  this  device.  They  offered  the 
commodities  at  a  fixed  price,  which 
meant  all  the  rest  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
pliers  sold  just  under  our  fixed  price  and 
we  held  an  umbrella  of  protection  over 
all  of  the  other  producer  countries  of  the 
world.  With  time  we  persuaded  the  De¬ 
partment  to  move  into  the  world  mar¬ 
kets  and  sell  the  commodities  for  all  they 
would  bring,  just  as  every  other  nation 
does.  They  did  this  with  the  exception 
of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  right  to 
sell  cotton  competitively,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  offered  it  at  a  fixed  price  and  the 
other  folks  sold  their  cotton  and  we  did 
not  but  counted  such  cotton  to  reduce 
U.S.  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  here 
the  figures  from  the  Department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  the  Department  did 
not  use  the  authority  of  law  to  sell  com¬ 
petitively,  foreign  acreage  in  cotton  in¬ 
creased  from  53  million  acres  in  1950 
to  67  million  acres  in  1955.  In  other 
words,  while  we  were  not  selling  but 
holding  an  umbrella  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  foreign  planting  increased  from 
53  million  acres  planted  to  67  million 
acres. 

In  1956,  we  provided  through  this 
committee,  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  an  amendment  to  the  law  which 
says  among  other  things  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  shall  see  that 
such  quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold 
as  will  reestablish  and  maintain  the  fair 
historical  share  of  the  world  market  for 
U.S.  cotton.  That  lav/  is  on  the  books 
today.  In  1956,  when  this  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  with  the  support  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  passed  the  law  requiring  them  to 
sell,  the  Department  went  back  into  the 
market  and  we  began  to  sell  our  share 
of  this  product. 

Foreign  plantings  dropped  from  67 
million  acres  in  1956  to  64  million  acres 
in  1960.  Then  once  again  our  Depart¬ 
ment  quit  selling  cotton  competitively, 
started  again  to  offer  it  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  permitted  our  foreign  competitors 
to  sell  right  under  us.  What  happened? 
The  amoimt  of  the  reduction  in  foreign 
acres  came  back  and  the  acreage  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  increased  from  64  million 
acres  to  67  million  acres  in  1964.  What¬ 
ever  law  is  passed  it  is  not  going  to  work 
unless  the  Department  carries  out  the 
law  which  has  been  that  we  must  sell  a 
sufficient  supply  to  retain  our  foreign 
markets,  and  you  can  sell  it  only  if  you 
meet  your  price  competition. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  reduce  price 
supports  to  around  21  cents,  but  that  will 
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not  help  a  bit  with  foreign  markets  as 
long  as  you  offer  cotton  at  a  fixed  price. 
Again,  they  will  sell  just  under  us,  and 
we  will  continue  a  residual  supplier. 
What  I  do  here  is  direct  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  existing  law  for  export  sales 
which  says  that  such  quantities  of  cotton 
shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish  our  his¬ 
torical  share  of  world  markets  and  main¬ 
tain  the  historical  share  of  the  world 
market  for  U.S.  cotton. 

I  should  hope  that  this  Committee 
would  accept  this  amendment.  This 
Committee  sponsored  this  act  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  record  is  quite  plain.  If 
we  had  followed  the  act  during  the  last 
4  years  we  would  have  4  to  5  million  bales 
less  on  hand  and  the  ’Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  would  have  half  a  billion  dollars 
that  it  does  not  now  have. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
how  the  gentleman’s  amendment  would 
require  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  sell  stocks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  cotton  section 
would  be  inoperative  unless  he  did. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  it  not  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  to 
have  a  successful  cotton  program  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  effective  export 
sales  program  for  cotton?  A  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  succeed  without  a  success¬ 
ful  sales  program.  Population  is  explod¬ 
ing  and  textile  consumption  is  expanding 
all  over  the  world  but  the  U.S.  cotton 
fanner  is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of 
world  markets  because  U.S.  cotton  is  not 
being  sold  competitively. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  question  about  it.  Our  fair  share 
would  be  that  between  6  and  7  million 
bales  aimually.  We  have  been  selling 
between  3  and  4  million  bales  because 
we  have  not  kept  our  price  competitive. 
We  have  been  offering  it  at  a  fixed  price 
and  the  record  is  absolutely  uncontra¬ 
dicted  that  if  we  offer  anything  at  a 
fixed  price  om’  competitors  sell  under  us 
and  we  build  up  our  surplus  and  they  get 
the  market.  That  has  been  going  on  to 
some  degree  for  4  years.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  put  the  pressure  on  the  De¬ 
partment  to  carry  out  this  provision. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  the  entire  4  years? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  would  apply  to  the 
cotton  section.  It  would  be  operated  as 
long  as  necessary  to  carry  out  existing 
law. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
export  subsidy  in  order  to  make  cotton 
competitive  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  personally 
not  used  that  term.  I  refer  to  selling  for 
what  the  world  would  pay  for  it.  This  is 
what  every  nation  does.  Support  prices 
are  to  offset  American  costs  and  to  main¬ 
tain  purchasing  power. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  That  would  be  all  right 
if  it  applied  only  to  the  14  million  bales 
not  in  storage.  Under  your  amendment 
we  would  be  producing  cotton  in  the 
future  for  subsidized  export? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  The  law  says 
we  shall  determine  what  our  fair  share 
is  and  sell  up  to  our  normal  historical 
share.  The  law  limits  the  requirement 
on  sales  to  our  fair  historical  share. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  apply  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  the 
Export  Sales  Act  provides  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  what  our  historical 
share  is  and  sell  up  to  that  point.  So, 
beyond  that,  the  law  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  would  be 
above  what  we  are  exporting  this  year. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Certainly  it  would/ 
This  year  we  have  not  sold  but  about 
half  of  what  the  law  requires  us  to  seU. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  right,  but  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  we  would  be  producing  for 
subsidized  export. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  if  we  do  not 
export  about  one-third  of  our  cotton 
production  as  we  have  historically,  the 
effect  would  be  bad  on  all. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  fact  is  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  mills  take  twice  as  much  cotton 
from  the  cotton  farmers  than  that  which 
goes  to  export. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
3deld  further,  I  want  to  be  sure  whether 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  would  pro¬ 
voke  or  encourage  the  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  could  not  be  sale  in  the  world 
market  unless  it  is  subsidized  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  would  just  say 
the  Secretary  should  sell  cotton  competi¬ 
tively  in  world  markets,  to  the  extent 
of  our  normal  historical  share,  which  the 
law  now  requires. 

-Mr,  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
state  my  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
not  because  of  germaneness,  but  because 
it  is  an  unconstitutional  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  delegation  of  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  some  unknown  person  or  to 
some  unknown  agency  to  make  the  de¬ 
terminations  contemplated  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment.  We  have  no  right 
to  delegate  this  authority  to  any  other 
person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  does 
not  even  name  the  person  or  the  agency 
who  would  make  the  determination. 

Another  objection  to  the  amendment 
is  that  it  makes  this  act  absolutely  con¬ 
tingent  upon  this  determination,  to  be 
made  by  some  unknown  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  suspend  this 
act  in  any  such  fashion  as  that  and, 
therefore,  I  say  that  the  point  of  order 


should  be  sustained  and  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 
Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  case  where  the  Congress  does  not 
have  a  right  to  set  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  any  legislation  may 
become  affected.  The  law  to  which  I 
referred  is  on  the  statute  books  and  the 
reference  made  to  it  says  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  shall  be  effective  only 
as  this  other  law  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  certainly 
an  objection  might  be  in  order,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  point  of  order  is  concerned. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Who  would  make  the 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
act  of  Congress  would  go  into  effect  or 
should  not  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  to  make  all  of  the 
determinations  throughout  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  you  delegate  to  the  Secre- 
tap?  of  Agriculture  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  act  of  Congress  goes 
into  effect?  So,  that  is  an  admission  of 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  intent  is  to  see 
that  the  present  law  is  carried  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Harris).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  offers 
an  amendment  to  this  title  which  the 
Clerk  has  reported  which  proposes  to 
amend  title  rv,  section  401. 

The  Chair  has  had  occasion  to  observe 
the  provisions  of  the  law  included  in 
title  VII  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
which  the  amendment  refers,  imposing 
the  duty  on  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  carrying  out  certain  provisions 
of  the  program. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
raises  a  point  of  order  on  the  question 
that  the  amendment  is  imconstitu- 
tional — on  the  grounds  of  unconstitu¬ 
tionality.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  Chair  does  not  pass.  That  is 
a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  determine 
and,  therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  C(X)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  the  argument  I 
have  just  submitted.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I  agree  that  we  should  have  a 
strong  program  for  cotton,  and  all  other 
surplus  commodities,  but  it  seems  to 
me — and  this  should  be  clear  to  all  Mem¬ 
bers  in  this  House — that  this  is  an  un¬ 
warranted  and  unconstitutional  dele¬ 
gation  of  power.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
to  any  human  being  that  you  can  sus¬ 
pend  this  law  and  the  operation  thereof 
imtil  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
determined  that  he — the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — is  carrying  out  a  law  desig¬ 


nated  as  the  Export  Sales  Act  of  1956. 
This  is  a  clear  indictment  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Maybe  he  should 
be  indicted,  but  this  is  no  way  for  us  to 
indict  him.  We  put  him  in  charge  of 
every  one  of  these  acts  and  tell  him  to 
carry  them  out.  Then  we  let  him  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  he  will  or  will 
not  cari-y  them  out.  He  writes  to  the 
Speaker  and  says  “I  am  going  to  put  this 
new  law  in  effect.”  How  could  you  liti¬ 
gate  that?  How  could  you  take  it  into 
the  courts  and  determine  who  is  right 
or  wrong?  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
has  done  all  he  could  to  dispose  of  these 
surpluses,  and  I  think  that  is  the  general 
opinion  in  this  House.  All  of  us  agree 
that  when  he  intensifies  his  efforts  the 
surpluses  move. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  where  the  record  is  so  clear 
that  when  the  act  is  not  carried  out,  for¬ 
eign  acreage  increases  and  when  we  sell 
cotton  competitively  as  required  by  the 
act,  foreign  acreage  is  reduced — and 
since  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  gentleman,  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  intent  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  gentleman  being  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  will  doubtless 
be  in  charge  of  the  conference,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  and  hope  that  the 
chairman  would  accept  the  amendment 
and  that  he  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  in  such  language  as  may 
please  him. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  could  you  expect 
I  would  accept  an  amendment  that  I 
know  is  unconstitutional?  I  respect 
your  purpose,  and  I  will  fight  for  it.  1 
have  been  fussing  with  the  Secretary  for 
failure  to  dispose  of  these  surpluses. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  the  Chairman  has  ruled  that  the 
amendment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Chairman  has  not 
ruled  that  it  was  or  was  not  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  He  stated  that  the  amendment 
is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  pass  on,  that 
is,  its  constitutionality. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
say  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  conference 
and  work  that  out? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
an  unconstitutional  amendment  into 
conference. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Personally,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  nor  does  the 
Chairman.  However,  I  do  agree  it  is 
hard  to  keep  up  with  the  Constitution 
from  day  to  day  these  times. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man,  but  I  still  think  this  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  is  the  long-range 
effect  on  our  effort  to  maintain  one-price 
cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  farmers  would 
never  know  v/hether  the  law  was  in  effect 
or  not,  because  at  any  moment  the  Sec¬ 
retary  could  make  some  determination 
that  the  old  law  is  here,  and  we  would 
go  back  to  the  two-price  system.  You 
might  as  well  just  repeal  the  law. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  This  is  a  vote  in  an  effort 
toward  elimination  of  one-price  cotton? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ii*  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  He  is  exactly  right 
when  he  says  that  as  soon  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announces  a  specific 
price  lor  cotton,  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  the  cotton  is  to  move  into  ex¬ 
port,  this  is  a  clear  invitation  to  our 
competitors  abroad  to  grow  more  cotton. 

It  is  a  clear  invitation  to  our  com¬ 
petitors  abroad  to  lower  their  prices  just 
under  the  price  designated  for  American 
export  cotton.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  that  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons,  I  will  say  to  the 
members  of  this  committee,  for  us  being 
in  the  dilemma  that  we  are  in  at  this 
particular  time. 

We  have  on  hand  at  the  present  time 
14,200,000  bales  of  cotton — too  much  cot¬ 
ton,  entirely  too  much  cotton.  But  now 
let  us  not  say  the  farmer  is  altogether 
responsible.  He  is  responsible  to  a 
degree — that  we  have  such  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  cotton.  Let  us  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  1956  act  has  not 
been  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  they  should  have  carried 
it  out. 

In  this  particular  field  right  now,  the 
forecast  for  1965  exports  is  only  4.2  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton  although  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  estimated 
earlier  4.5  million  bales  would  go  into 
foreign  markets.  We  ought  to  be  gettmg 
6  to  7  million  bales  movement  of  cotton 
into  export  channels. 

I  call  your  attention  to  page  32  of  the 
report  where  the  figures  are  shown  on 
cotton  exports  since  the  passage  of  Che 
1956  act.  This  act  said  this  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — “Sell  into  ex¬ 
port  channels  at  competitive  prices.” 
That  is  what  we  directed  them  to  do — 
to  sell  competitively. 

Now  after  the  passage  of  that  act  in 
1956,  7,540.000  bales  of  cotton  moved  in¬ 
to  export  during  that  year. 

In  1957,  5,707,000  bales  moved  into  ex¬ 
port. 

In  1958  it  dropped  off  to  2,766,000 
bales. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  was  in  that  year, 
1958,  that  they  refused  to  carry  out  the 
law  and  that  is  what  happened  in  1958. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  It  was  knocked 
down  and  the  average  for  that  particular 
year  of  1958  was  2,766,000  bales  that 
went  into  export.  Then  they  did  move 
upward  after  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  pressed  hard  to  get  results  at 
that  time  as  I  recall — I  commended  him 
for  his  splendid  services  to  the  cotton 
industry.  They  came  up  in  1959  when 
7,178,000  bales  moved  into  export. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in 
recent  years: 

In  1960,  6,625,000  bales  moved  into  ex¬ 
port. 


In  1961, 4,908,000  bales. 

In  1962,  3,348,000  bales. 

In  1963,  5,661,000  bales. 

In  1964,  4,500,000  bales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  am  giving 
you  these  figures  is  that  when  the  act 
was  passed  in  1956  and  in  the  first  few 
years  thereafter,  we  moved  quite  a  lot 
more  cotton  into  export  than  we  have  in 
recent  years  under  -the  policies  of  the 
present  administration  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  have  been 
1,407,000  bales  more  on  the  average  mov¬ 
ing  during  the  first  5  years  of  .the  pro¬ 
gram  since  1956  than  were  sold  in  the 
last  4  years  under  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  So  I  do  support  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will 
agree  to  it.  > 

I  would  like  to  insert  an  article  written 
by  Gsrald  L.  Dearing,  cotton  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  on  this 
subject,  dated  July  28,  1965.  The  article 
follows : 

CoTTOif  Comment:  Freeman  Indicates  In¬ 
tention  To  Do  Nothing  To  Push  foe 
Cotton  Exports  During  the  1965  Market¬ 
ing  Year 

(By  Gerald  L.  Dearing) 

By  forecasting  that  1965  exports  win  be 
only  4.2  million  bales.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  L.  Freeman  has  indicated  that 
he  has  no  intention  to  press  for  greater  ex¬ 
port  markets  In  the  new  crop  year. 

He  implies  that  the  unrealistic  pricing 
policies  of  the  CCC  stocks  will  be  continued. 
This  is  a  policy  which  fails  to  make  cotton 
competitive  in  world  markets,  in  spite  of  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1956,  which  requires  the  sale  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  export  at  world  prices  and  insists  that 
the  United  States  retain  its  share  of  world 
markets. 

Most  of  cotton’s  problems  today  can  be 
traced  to  the  failure  of  the  USDA  to  offer 
cotton  in  export  at  competitive  prices,  mak¬ 
ing  the  United  States  the  residual  supplier 
in  world  markets  and  not  a  true  competitor. 

Had  the  United  States  maintained  its  full 
share  of  world  markets  since  the  act  of  1956, 
there  would  not  be  the  14.2-milllon-bale 
stocks  on  hand;  supplies  would  be  within  a 
manageable  range  and  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  proposed  curtailment  of  acreage 
contemplated  in  the  new  legislation  and 
reiterated  by  the  Secretary  in  his  Monday 
press  conference. 

The  State  Department  must  share  the 
responsibility.  It  fought  the  act  of  1956 
even  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  has  done 
all  within  its  power  to  prevent  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  American  cotton  in  world  markets, 
where  it  would  vie  with  the  cottons  from 
the  emerging  nations. 

The  State  Department  has  distributed  the 
market  potential  around  the  world  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  growth  of  cotton  in  other 
lands  in  order  that  they  can  earn  dollars 
in  world  markets.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  obliged  to  supply  these  same  countries 
with  grains  so  that  their  people  will  not 
starve  because  potential  grainland  has  been 
diverted  to  cotton. 

The  export  market  has  been  the  life  blood 
of  the  cotton  industry  ever  since  it  was 
founded.  It  cannot  survive  wholly  on  the 
needs  of  the  domestic  market. 

The  Freeman  jockeying  of  prices  of  CCC 
stocks  has  reduced  exports  as  effectively  as 
the  embargo  placed  on  the  shipment  of 
cotton  during  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
pounding  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  up  to 
this  point  we  have  had  unlimited  debate 
on  all  titles.  My  inquiry  is,  are  we  to 
continue  to  have  unlimited  debate  on  all 
the  titles  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  a  matter  that 
the  committee  wiU  determine.  After  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 
has  an  amendment  and  then  we  will 
probably  be  finished  with  this  title  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  The  question  I  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  with  reference  to  my 
amendment  to  title  VII  and  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  knows,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  that  title. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
he  will  not  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Do  I  have  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  assurance  that  I  will  be  able  to 
have  time  to  discuss  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  As  you  have  become 
aware,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  about  cot¬ 
ton  without  a  great  deal  of  recrimina¬ 
tion  because  of  these  various  area  in¬ 
terests. 

In  the  effort  to  arrive  at  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  the  chairman  of  om:  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley],  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  many  other  people  from  the  cotton 
industry  have  met  and  attempted  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  solutions  to  the  cotton  program. 

Now,  the  Mississippi  group  and  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  group,  which  have  been  getting 
along  pretty  well  with  release  and  re- 
allotment,  whereby  they  get  most  of  the 
acres  they  want  to  plant,  do  not  really 
want  any  kind  of  a  program,  except  a  di¬ 
rective  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
dump  more  cotton  abroad. 

I  understand  that  administratively  this 
is  quite  difficult.  Furthermore,  it  has  in¬ 
ternational  repercussi9ns,  because  there 
are  other  nations  engaged  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  cotton,  and  it  is  not  our  policy  to 
drive  the  world  price  of  cotton  down  to 
nothing. 

So  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  policy 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

But  the  only  alternative  to  the  present 
situation  that  the  Representatives  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  have  offered  is 
a  directive  to  the  Secretary  to  dump  more 
cotton  abroad  at  a  loss.  Believe  me  when 
I  say  that  every  pound  of  cotton  we  sell 
abroad  costs  the  U.S.  Government  some 
money. 

The  alternative  is  the  bill  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  which  will  reduce  production, 
somewhat  compensate  the  farmers  for 
their  reduced  production,  and  save  the 
Government  money  in  storage  costs  and 
all  the  other  costs  of  handling  an  ex¬ 
cess  supply  of  cotton. 
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1  submit  that  this  is  a  much  better  pro¬ 
gram  than  that  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi,  and  I  would  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  you  to  defeat  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  to  defeat  all  other  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  bill  which  might  be  offered 
hereafter,  because  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  program  which  does  justice  to  all 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  point  out,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit,  that  this  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  but  imposes 
a  condition  precedent  for  the  bill  to  be 
effective.  The  condition,  of  course,  is 
only  to  carry  out  existing  law.  Existing 
law  says  that  we  shall  sell  to  the  limit  of 
our  historical  share.  All  the  amendment 
provides  is  that  we  use  that  law,  which 
would  give  the  present  bill  a  better 
chance  to  work. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  under¬ 
stand  that. _ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So  it  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  merely  says,  “Carry  out  the 
existing  law,  and  then  you  can  carry  out 
the  new  one.” 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The 
gentleman  is  aware  that  there  are  larger 
world  supplies  of  cotton  available  now 
than  there  were  at  the  time  this  so-called 
historical  share  was  established.  In 
effect,  this  is  asking  the  Secretary  to 
dinnp  all  of  the  cotton  he  can  at  some 
great  cost  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Not  an  tmlimited 
amount,  only  to  the  point  of  our  his¬ 
torical  share. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  would 
trust  the  judgment  of  4Kie  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  economists  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the 
economists  in  the  State  Department  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  policy  of  disposal  of  our 
cotton  abroad. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  iX 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  correct.  This  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  bill;  it  is  just  a  provision 
within  the  bill  that  will  nullify  it  and  kill 
it.  One  price  cotton  is  destroyed  if  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

He  would  say  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  does  not  do  certain  things 
the  bill  is  inoperative.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  this  is  in  effect  a  delegat¬ 
ing  of  authority  to  make  this  bill  opera¬ 
tive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  some  compulsion  from  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  unfair  in  say¬ 
ing  that  a  bill  shall  be  operative  if  the 
Secretary  carries  out  existing  law.  If 
there  is  anything  unfair  about  that  I 
should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Sec¬ 
retary  will  have  money  to  carry  out  exist¬ 


ing  law.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  will 
not  provide  him  with  the  money. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  What  we  want  to  get 
is  the  money.  We  have  the  cotton.  We 
are  trying  to  have  the  Secretary  get  the 
money  for  it.  The  law  says  he  should. 
Of  course  our  committee  can  deal  with 
the  problem  when  it  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  money  involved  in 
these  sales,  in  addition  to  the  cotton. 

I  would  ask  the  membership  to  defeat 
this  amendment  and  all  other  amend¬ 
ments,  and  then  we  can  proceed  to  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill  sometime  be¬ 
fore  midnight. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  seek  to  clarify  what  is  involved  in 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

First,  as  to  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  program,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  our  level  of  Government  hold¬ 
ings  of  cotton  is  presently  near  an  all- 
time  record.  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
language  of  the  cotton  title  before  us 
which  gives  us  assurance  that  this  level 
will  go  down.  As  I  understand  the  effect 
of  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  it  would 
definitely  give  us  assurance  and  would 
give  the  taxpayers  some  hope  of  con¬ 
verting  these  holdings  to  cash. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  definitely  would. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
the  right  to  use  funds  that  it  gets  from 
sales  to  carry  on  its  operations.  If,  for 
the  last  4  years,  the  law  had  been  carried 
out,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  would 
have  about  5  million  bales  of  cotton  less 
on  hand  and  have  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
estimate  the  total  effect  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  cost  of  the  program?  In 
other  words,  would  it  increase  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  or  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  my  opinion,  it 
definitely  would  decrease  it  by  the  tune 
of  about  a  half  a  billion  dollars,  because 
you  would  get  that  much  cash  out  of 
surplus  cotton  you  have  on  hand  now. 
However,  in  the  overall,  I  am  like  the 
gentleman.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  rest 
of  the  bill  will  cost.  I  am  unable  to 
estimate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  this  amendment  would  force  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense  in  the  form  of  export  sub¬ 
sidies  in  subsequent  years  that  would  not 
otherwise  apply? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  think  so. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  mean  you  would 
just  get  that  much  more  money  out  of 
cotton  for  which  you  now  have  to  pay 
storage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Assuming  the  Secre¬ 
tary  makes  an  adverse  determination 
and  makes  inoperative  this  proposal,  am 
I  correct  that  the  cotton  program  would 
then  revert  to  the  1958  law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  have  to  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Secretary  would 
go  ahead  and  carry  out  the  law.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  it  is  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Secretary  has  failed 
to  carry  out  existing  law  to  maintain  our 
historical  share  of  the  world  markets  for 


cotton  has  been  because  the  law  for  the 
last  2  years  said  that  if  he  were  to  accept 
bids  on  cotton  at  a  reduced  level  he  had  ■ 
to  reduce  the  prices  to  the  domestic  mills 
in  the  same  amount,  which  would  triple 
losses.  It  has  been  true  under  this  law, 
and  since  it  costs  that  must  money  to  the 
Corporation  or  represents  that  much  loss 
to  the  Corporation,  he  let  this  require¬ 
ment  dangle  and  did  not  carry  it  out.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  he  would 
start  immediately,  in  my  opinion,  to 
move  that  much  cotton  which  we  have  in 
the  world  trade  at  competitive  prices  and 
it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  everybody. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
sales  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coloration  caused  the  planting  of  cot¬ 
ton  abroad  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  have  been  true  otherwise? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  not  only  invited  it, 
but  it  permitted  it  and  the  result  has  been 
actual  movement  of  cotton  acreage 
abroad.  If  you  look  to  the  cotton  sec¬ 
tions  now,  you  will  see  Americans  are  go¬ 
ing  into  other  countries  and  using  Ameri¬ 
can  know-how  and  machinery  in  order 
to  produce  cotton  which  otherwise  would 
be  produced  here  in  this  country  if  the 
Export  Sales  Act  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Am  I  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  American  cotton  fai’mer 
is  not  today  getting  his  proper  share  of 
the  rising  world  demand  for  cotton? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct.  If 
the  Secretary  fails  to  sell  cotton  then  it  is 
on  hand  and  is  counted  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  scale  down  acreage  in  the 
United  States.  So  you  are  losing  both 
ways.  Not  only  are  you  not  exporting 
the  cotton  but  the  Secretary  then  counts 
it  and  uses  it  to  recommend  reductions 
in  U.S.  acreage. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  urge  support  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  among  the  Members  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  amendment.  With  all 
deference  to  those  who  have  expressed 
views  against  it,  this  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment  for  American  agriculture  and  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  It  will 
not  do  the  slightest  injury  to  those  who 
want  one-price  cotton,  and  I  want  it  as 
much  as  you  do. 

Now,  what  is  this  about?  Back  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  this  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whitten]  referred,  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  1956  act,  back  before  that 
period,  cotton  was  stacking  up  in  ware¬ 
houses  just  as  it  is  today.  The  reason 
why  it  was  stacking  up  is  because  those 
who  have  charge  of  that  stored  cotton 
were  refusing  to  sell  it  at  competitive 
prices  in  the  world  market.  The  longer 
they  refused,  the  larger  the  stocks  be¬ 
came.  Along  came  the  1956  amendment 
and  inunediately  those  who  had  control 
of  the  cotton  in  Government  stocks 
moved  into  the  foreign  markets  and 
staiiied  selling  cotton  competitively. 
And  we  got  out  of  the  hole  we  were  in; 
not  completely,  but  substantially.  And 
we  began  to  see  daylight  again. 

In  a  few  years  we  lapsed  again  to  the 
old  policy  of  not  selling  competitively. 
And  this  is  why  we  are  in  this  hole.  This 
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is  the  reason  for  14  million  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  being  in  the  warehouses  of  this  coun¬ 
try  today.  This  is  the  reason  we  have 
this  big  surplus  of  cotton,  and  which 
could  and  should  be  sold.  Uncle  Sam 
just  continues  to  keep  it  in  the  ware¬ 
houses,  leaving  much  of  our  share  of  the 
foreign  export  market  to  our  competitors. 

You  know,  there  is  a  warehouse  lobby 
in  this  country,  too.  Believe  you  me, 
they  do  not  want  that  cotton  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses.  They  are  collecting 
plenty  of  good  rent,  and  do  not  forget 
it.  Those  who  fear  the  most  the  passage 
of  th’s  amendment  are  those  who  are  the 
custodial  storers  of  the  cotton  and  some 
of  them  are  getting  filthy  rich  on  it. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?  Do 
you  want  to  let  it  just  rest  there?  Is  it 
your  view  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  to  pay  rent  on  the  space 
which  this  cotton  is  now  occupying?  Or 
do  you  want  to  approve  this  amendment 
and  get  it  out  of  there? 

I  think  the  Secretary  wants  to  sell  this 
cotton  in  the  world  market.  I  think  I 
know  why  he  is  not  so  doing.  And  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  White  House,  but  I 
am  alluding  to  some  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  who  just  do  not  want  American 
cotton  moving  out  in  competition  with 
producers  of  cotton  in  other  countries. 
Now,  I  might  agree  with  their  position 
if — and  I  want  you  to  follow  me — if,  we 
were  getting  our  normal  share,  our  fair 
share,  our  historical  share  of  the  export 
market. 

There  is  not  a  single  member  of  this 
House  who  knows  anything  about  the 
history  of  the  American  export  of  cotton 
who  will  take  the  floor  now  and  say  we 
are  getting  our  share.  If  he  is  here  then 
I  wish  he  would  now  rise. 

Since  he  has  not  risen  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  we  are  not  getting  our  share. 

This  amendment  is  good  for  every¬ 
body:  this  is  good  for  every  taxpayer: 
this  is  good  for  every  textile  mill :  this  is 
good  for  every  cotton  farmer  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  large  or  small.  All  we  ask  is  this: 
“Mr.  Secretary,  you  start  selling  this 
cotton — not  dumping  it,  but  just  selling 
it  competitively — and  when  you  reach  a 
level  of  selling  that  is  equivalent  to  our 
normal  historical  share,  which  could  be 
done  within  24  hours,  then  this  law  will 
take  effect.”  That  is  all  this  amendment 
does. 

Now,  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Seri¬ 
ously,  what  do  you  want  to  do?  Do  you 
want  to  leave  those  14  million  bales  of 
cotton  down  in  these  warehouses  and  let 
these  warehousemen  pile  up  the  rent 
money,  or  do  you  want  to  put  this  cotton 
in  the  world  market,  let  it  be  sold,  get 
our  money  out  of  it,  and  put  it  back  in 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  admits 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  delegating  power  to  the 
Secretary  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
law  and  put  it  into  effect  whenever  he 
determines  that  it  shall  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  is  a  line  in 
every  paragraph  of  this  bill  conveying 
authority  to  the  Secretary,  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  this,”  “The  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  that.” 


(Mr.  ABERNETHY’S  time  having  ex¬ 
pired,  he  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  ever  known  any  law,  the  op¬ 
eration  of  which  is  contingent  upon  a 
determination  by  somebody  downtown? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes,  sir.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  that.  You 
have  such  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  a  right  to 
delegate  that  authority? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Yes:  we  are  dele¬ 
gating  such  authority  in  this  very  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  you 
know  and  I  know,  all  of  us  want  to  get 
rid  of  this  surplus  cotton,  and  I  agree 
with  all  of  the  urging  and  prodding  by 
the  Congress  to  force  the  sale  of  it  if  we 
can.  But  I  do  not  want  to  indict  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  question  his 
integrity  or  motives. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  I  thought  this 
was  a  matter  of  questioning  the  integrity 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  would 
not  be  in  the  well  of  the  House,  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  of  that  fact.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  remove  the  shackles 
from  him  that  have  been  put  there  by  a 
silly  foreign  policy  which  will  not  allow 
him  to  sell  the  cotton  competitively. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  this  question;  Do  we 
have  14  million  bales  of  cotton  in 
storage? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Are  we  getting 
our  share  of  the  world  market? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Let  us  not  have 
a  half  answer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  perhaps  we  are  not. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  is  a  proper 
and  effective  means  of  getting  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
rid  of  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  It  is  pretty  hard 
sometimes  to  influence  the  sale  of  it  the 
easy  way.  Therefore  we  have  to  resort 
to  extraordinary  measures. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I 
believe  the  Secretary  would  welcome  it. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  of  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethyI,  sounds 
plausible.  No  one  in  this  House  would 
attempt  to  justify  continuing  to  carry 
14  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  this  country,  without  making 
an  effort  to  get  rid  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  burden 
of  the  gentleman’s  argument  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  all  we  want  to  do 
is  get  rid  of  this  14  million  bales.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  not  all  this  amendment 
would  do,  if  adopted. 

The  amendment  is  prospective.  It 
goes  beyond  getting  rid  of  the  14  million 
bales.  It  would  apply  to  future  sur¬ 
pluses  that  may  be  built  up  during  the 
next  4  years  and  this  Government  is 


going  to  have  to  continue  to  pay  export 
subsidies  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  get  in 
the  position  of  producing  cotton  just  to 
export  it,  even  though  we  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  subsidize  it,  since  it  cannot  be 
grown  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
is  assuming  that  there  will  be  surpluses 
next  year  and  the  next  and  the  next,  in 
spite  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  saying  that  the 
amendment  would  apply  if  surpluses 
continue  to  be  bui^t  up. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  the 
genfeman  another  question?  If  the 
surpluses  do  build  up  and  if  the  cotton 
does  go  into  storage,  what  is  wrong  with 
having  this  amendment  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  it  in  the 
world  market  at  competitive  prices? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  say  this — and 
the  gentleman’s  colleague  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  has  made  the  point  crystal  clear — 
the  law  already  requires  the  Secretary 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  many  laws  do  we 
have  to  pass? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  law  says  that 
he  shall  sell  it  at  competitive  prices; 
that  is,  unless - 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  you  say  he  is  not 
following  the  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  and  I  think  I  know  why  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
knows  why. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  a 
subsequent  piece  of  legislation  to  tell  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  must 
comnly  with  existlug  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  this  ques¬ 
tion?  With  ah  of  this  cotton  stacked 
un,  does  the  gentleman  think  that  di¬ 
recting  the  Secretary  to  sell  it  in  the 
world  market  at  comnetitive  prices,  the 
gentleman  does  not  think  that  is  good 
law? 

'  Mr.  JONAS.  Not  unless  domestic  mills 
'  are  given  the  same  opportunity — other¬ 
wise  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  too 
great  an  advantsige  over  our  own  mills. 
I  will  certainly  agree  that  cotton  in  a 
storage  warehouse  does  not  do  anyone 
any  good  unless  it  is  the  warehouseman. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  You  cannot  eat  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  has  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  before  it  does  any  good  for  any¬ 
one. 

Mr.  ABERNE’THY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  remind  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  the  best  customer 
of  the  American  cottongrower  is  the  do¬ 
mestic  textile  industry. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  right. 
There  is  no  objective  here  to  take  any 
cotton  away  from  him.  You  have  al¬ 
ready  assumed,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  that  even  under 
this  bill  there  will  still  be  a  surplus. 
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Mr.  JONAS.  But  under  this  amend¬ 
ment  you  would  give  the  Secretary  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  decide  whether  this 
provision  becomes  effective  or  not,  and 
I  agree  with  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  that 
we  should  not  put  ourselves  in  that  po¬ 
sition.  He  might  not  decide  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  bill  and  then  we  would  revert 
to  two-price  cotton. 

Mr.  ABEIRNETHY.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 
man's  interest,  which  is  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  as  well  as  his  other  constituents.  I 
can  understand  the  gentleman’s  concern 
about  that,  that  he  does  not  want  any¬ 
thing  done  to  hurt  them.  But  so  help 
me,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
possibility  of  this  amendment  injuring 
a  single  textile  mill  in  America. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  that  I  not  only  repre¬ 
sent  some  people  who  work  in  cotton 
mills  and  derive  their  living  from  that 
industry,  but  I  represent  a  lot  of  cotton- 
growers,  and  they  are  anxious  to  see  the 
textile  industry  remain  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  because  that  is  the  only  way  they 
can  sell  their  cotton. 

A  prosperous  textile  industry  gives  the 
grower  the  best  opportunity  to  dispose 
of  his  cotton.  I  think  the  best  interest 
of  the  cottongrowers  in  the  United 
States  is  tied  in  with  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  crop, 
this  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  something  else,  I  will  go  along 
with  it.  j 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  you  will  continue  the 
one-price  system  you  will  get  rid  of  it 
because  the  mills  will  increase  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  if  we  keep  the  price 
competitive  and  stop  subsidizing  their 
foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  cotton  section  of  this  bill  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  large  cot¬ 
ton-raising  area  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  the  following  ques¬ 
tion: 

My  area  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
well-recognized  skip-row  method.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  bill  or  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  prohibits  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question. 

The  Secretary  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  told  us  that  if  this  bill 
were  not  passed  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  use  the  authority  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  in  connection  with  skip-row, 
and  I  do  not  pass  aflarmatively  or  nega¬ 
tively  on  his  authority  but  he  claims  the 
authority,  and  he  says  he  would  have  to 
use  that  authority  to  further  restrict  or 
limit  the  skip -row  practice  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  something  he  can  limit.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  it  seems  very  clear  that 


the  contingency  which  he  mentioned  will 
not  have  arisen.  It  was  the  thought  of 
the  committee  that  he  would  not  use  any 
authority  or  attempt  to  use  any  authority 
to  limit  skip-row  planting. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  knew  something  about  farming 
and  some  of  the  descriptive  words  used 
in  connection  therewith,  but  do  I  im- 
derstand  it  is  “skid  row,”  “skip  rope,”  or 
what  is  this  I  have  just  heard? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sdeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Skip-row  planting, 

which  is  primarily - 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  get  the  message,  and  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  trans¬ 
late  that  to  the  cotton  farmers  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  live  long  enough — and  I  doubt  that 
very  much — to  see  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  or  some  committee  of 
Congress  bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor 
that  will  have  real  meaning  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  Nation. 

We  have  had  a  long  experience  with 
these  farm  programs  and  through  the 
years  the  farmer  has  never  been  able 
to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  Meanwhile,  these  farm 
programs  have  been  costly  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country.  I  am  not  now 
advocating  the  abolition  of  supports 
for  agricultmral  commodities  since  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  industry,  business,  and 
labor  is  subsidized  directly  or  indirectly. 
Let  me  recall  a  few  figures  for  you,  and 
the  source  of  these  figures  is  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  of  the  President  issued  in 
January  1965.  All  of  you  get  a  copy  of 
it  and  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  seen  it. 

In  the  5 -year  period  of  1946  through 
1950  the  income  of  farm  operators  av¬ 
eraged  each  year  $15,100  million.  That 
was  out  of  a  national  income  for  the 
same  period  averaging  $212,400  million 
per  year. 

Now  I  said  that  was  the  national 
income.  I  did  not  say  gross  national 
product  because  that  gross  national 
product  is  in  part  a  phony.  I  am  talking 
about  the  national  income. 

As  for  that  5 -year  period,  the  income 
of  farm  operators  averaged  $15.1  billion. 

For  the  next  14  years  what  happened? 
And  remember  you  have  been  bringing 
these  farm  bills  here  year  after  year 
claiming  each  one  would  be  the  economic 
salvation  of  farm  producers. 

From  1951  through  1964 — a  period  of 
14  years — although  the  nation^  income 
incresed  by  billions  of  dollars,  and  I  can 
give  you  the  figures  for  it — from  1946 
through  1950  the  national  income  was 
$212,409  million  but  for  the  next  14 
years — 1951  through  1964 — the  average 
per  year  national  income  was  $337,100 
million.  That  is  a  real  increase.  But 
what  happened  to  the  farmer  during 
the  last  14  years? 


For  the  5 -year  period,  1946  through 
1950,  as  I  previously  related,  the  average 
yearly  farm  Income  was  $15.1  billion. 
For  the  next  14  years  what  was  the  av¬ 
erage  per  year?  It  was  right  at  $13  bil¬ 
lion.  In  other  words,  it  has  gone  down, 
not  up. 

As  to  the  national  income  increase, 
let  me  give  you  another  figure  or  two. 
In  1951,  the  national  income  was 
$279,300  million. 

In  1964,  the  national  income  was 
$509,800  million. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  nearly 
a  doubling  of  the  national  income  while 
farm  income  went  down  during  those 
same  years.  I  ask  again — why  have  you 
not  come  in  which  a  program  that  will 
help  the  farmer? 

How  have  these  inequities  been  met? 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Federal  debt. 
The  Federal  debt  is  up  now  to  around 
$320  billion,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  these  programs  have  been  paid 
for. 

Yo^  might  take  a  look,  too,  at  the 
farm  debt.  In  1946  the  farm  debt  of 
this  country  was  $7,600  million.  The 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  1964  the  farm  debt 
was  $36,800  million.  In  other  words,  the 
farm  debt  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
That  is  how  many  farmers  have  re¬ 
mained  in  business — they  have  gone 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  despite  the 
outpouring  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  that  the 
farm  programs  of  the  past  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  economic  justice  to  the  farmers 
and  no  amount  of  sophistry  will  change 
the  facts.  While  the  income  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  was  going  down,  despite 
a  huge  increase  in  national  income,  the 
costs  of  almost  everything  farmers  must 
buy  was  going  higher  and  higher.  These 
facts  are  contained  in  this  Economic  Re¬ 
port  of  the  President  and  cannot  be 
challenged. 

In  my  opinion  these  farm  bills  consti- 
tue  a  deliberate  attempt  to  put  American 
farmers  on  a  world  price  level.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  when  the  Federal  Treasury  is 
swept  clean  and  the  capacity  to  borrow 
is  gone,  disaster  will  ensue. 

This  pending  bill  is  bad  in  that  it  again 
holds  out  false  hope  to  those  who  have 
been  penalized  for  too  many  long  years. 
I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to  further  decep¬ 
tion  of  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  as  one  of  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  50-50  act, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
some  of  the  agricultural  commodities  for 
which  we  are  making  provisions  in  this 
bill  now  being  considered  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  abroad  under  our  AID  programs  paid 
for  by  American  taxpayers. 

As  you  know,  the  50-50  law  requires 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  these  ship¬ 
ments  be  made  in  American  vessels  when 
they  are  available. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
our  merchant  marine  over  the  past  few 
years,  certainly  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
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in  making  the  tonnage  available  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  past  some  Government  depart¬ 
ments  have  done  everything  possible  to 
circumvent  the  50-50  law  and  one  of  the 
chief  offenders  has  been  the  Department 
of  Agricultui-e. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  advisable  to 
remind  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  while  we  are  willing  to  subsidize  the 
American  farmers,  because  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  assistance  from  the 
Government  as  other  segments  of  our 
population  and  because  they  are  vitally 
important  to  our  Nation,  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  equally  vital  to  our 
country  and  is  equally  deserving  of  our 
support. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  take  note  of  this  and  be 
governed  accordingly  in  making  future 
shipments  of  commodities  under  our 
Government  subsidized  program. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  eloquent  remarks  made  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Garmatz]  in  behalf  of  the 
Cargo  Preference  Act. 

The  national  interest  demands  that 
we  adopt  the  pending  amendment  that 
is  designed  to  help  insure  a  strong  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine.  Surely,  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
Government-generated  cargoes  move  on 
U.S.-flag  vessels  is  a  modest  stipulation 
that  should  need  no  defense.  It  is  most 
regrettable  that  the  failure  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  comply  with  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  law  necessitates  writing  this  explicit 
requirement  into  the  farm  legislation  and 
thereby  safeguarding  the  interests  of  our 
merchant  marine  as  well  as  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
pertinent  to  the  bill  we  will  vote  upon 
today,  is  the  crucial  issue  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  exported  farm  products  to 
be  shipped  on  American-flag  vessels. 

Section  910(b)  of  the  Cargo  Prefer¬ 
ence  Act  requires  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  Government-generated  cargoes  be 
transported  on  American  ships.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  that  this  legis¬ 
lative  mandate  is  not  being  accorded 
support  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  50-percent  requirement  repre¬ 
sents  a  minimmn,  not  a  ceiling — and  a 
minimum  which  must  be  met. 

Unless  our  merchant  fleet  receives  the 
full  support  of  our  (^vemment  it  will 
wither,  and  this  would  be  perilous  for 
our  national  security.  If  we  intend  to 
maintain  our  strong  posture  in  inter¬ 
national  trade,  we  must  have  a  thriving 
merchant  fleet.  This  is  possible  only  if 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  adheres 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act,  and  gives  our  ships  their 
due  proportion  of  our  agricultural 
exports. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  this  week  I  received  a  number  of 
telegrams  from  important  labor  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Philadelphia  area  who  are 
concerned  over  the  preservation  of  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine.  It  was 
their  unanimous  request  that  I  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  until  the  future  of  the  American- 
flag  shippers  was  definitely  established 
and  assured. 

Under  Public  Law  480  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Government  cargoes  were  to 
be  carried  by  our  U.S.-flag  vessels.  This 
was  the  minimum  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  We  have,  however,  been  in¬ 
formed  that  last  year  our  American  ships 
carried  only  about  38  percent  of  these 
cargoes. 

I  hope  and  feel  confident  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  remedy  this  sit¬ 
uation  in  order  that  our  American-flag 
service  will  be  given  a  greater  percentage 
of  these  cargoes  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Missouri. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz]  asking  that 
the  50-50  program  be  used  to  its  fullest 
extent.  If  we  are  to  maintain  an  ade¬ 
quate  U.S.  merchant  marine,  we  must 
use  the  ships  sailing  imder  the  U.S.  flag 
to  their  fullest  extent  and  capacity. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  In  the  well, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Garmatz]  ,  who  is  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  great  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  once  each  year 
those  of  us  who  regard  an  American 
merchant  marine  as  vital  to  our  coun¬ 
try’s  welfare  are  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  answering  the  attacks  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
Department  takes  the  position  that  any 
attempt  to  safeguard  our  ships  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  reasonable  rates  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  its  efforts  to  expand  sales  of 
farm  products  to  Communist  countries. 

Each  year  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
large  subsidies  for  our  American  farmers 
on  the  ground  that  they  require  Gov¬ 
ernment  help  to  produce  the  foods  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  existence.  We  encourage 
overproduction  and  then  seek  to  penal¬ 
ize  another  group  of  our  workers  in  order 
to  dispose  of  a  part  of  it.  I  know  we 
need  farmers  and  that  we  must  do  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  to  encourage  them  to 
exist  and  make  a  living.  But  equally, 
we  need  ships  and  the  men  that  man 
them  both  for  the  needs  of  our  commerce 
and  of  defense. 

Every  time  someone  in  the  executive 
branch  makes  statements  that  we  should 
plow  under  our  merchant  marine,  there 
occurs  a  Cuba,  a  Lebanon,  a  Korea  or 


a  Vietnam  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  his  position. 

How  can  we  assure  a  supply  of  ships 
to  maintain  our  commitments  around 
the  world  if  we  do  not  afford  a  living 
wage  in  the  form  of  adequte  freight 
rates?  Maximum  cost  of  our  Cargo 
Preference  Act  is  about  $80  million  per 
year,  not  even  a  small  fraction  of  what 
we  pay  our  farmers. 

I  am  not  taking  the  position  that  we 
should  stint  our  farmers  but  I  do  say 
that  it  ill  becomes  one  who  is  a  big 
beneficiary  of  Government  assistance 
to  attack  another  who  receives  a  little 
help  from  the  same  source. 

We  need  our  merchant  marine — where 
would  we  be  today  in  supplying  our  ef¬ 
fort  in  Vietnam  without  it? 

(Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  at  this  time  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Garmatz],  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
the  many  other  Members  of  this  House 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  who  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  flouting  of 
Public  Law  480,  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decline  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  nothing 
short  of  a  national  disgrace  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  question  of  national  secu¬ 
rity  which  is  posed  by  this  decline  there 
is  also  the  question  of  economic  hard¬ 
ship  for  thousands  of  Americans. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  states  that 
50  percent  of  all  Government  generated 
cargoes  shall  move  on  U.S.-flag  vessels, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  an  affirmative  duty  to  see  that 
this  law  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  a  constituency  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  area  known  as  the  port  of 
New  York.  We  are  worried,  and  with 
good  reason  about  the  general  neglect 
of  our  port  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  Recently,  as  you  all  know  the 
great  Brooklsm  Navy  Yard  was  ordered 
closed  and  this  announcement  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  news  that  Todd’s  Shipyard 
on  the  Hoboken,  N.J.,  waterfront  would 
be  the  latest  in  a  series  of  private  ship¬ 
yards  to  close  its  doors  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  sick — there  is  no  other  way  to 
describe  it — and  the  ship  building  in¬ 
dustry  is  hurting  as  it  has  never  been 
hiu’t  before. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Government  re¬ 
activated  two  ancient  Victory  class  cargo 
ships  from  the  Hudson  River  Reserve 
Fleet  to  carry  supplies  to  Vietnam.  This 
decision  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  our  merchant  marine  is  in 
such  condition  that  it  is  unable  to  supply 
our  less  than  maximum  military  effort  in 
southeast  Asia.  What  will  happen  if 
the  crisis  does  indeed  esclate  and  our 
supply  requirements  soar? 
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The  preference  written  into  public 
l^w  for  American  bottoms  is  important 
for  a  congressional  district  such  as  mine 
where  we  depend  in  large  measure  for 
our  prosperity  on  our  port  facilities.  But 
it  is  not  as  a  New  Jersey  Congressman 
pleading  merely  for  the  economic  interest 
of  his  district  that  I  speak  to  you  today. 
It  is  as  an  American  Congressman 
seriously  alarmed  about  the  decline  of 
one  of  our  first  bastions  of  defense  that 
I  speak  to  you  today. 

We  must  restore  our  merchant  marine 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  made  to  play  its  part  in  this 
restoration. 

American  cargoes  must  be  carried  in 
American-flag  vessels.  And  when  we  are 
shipping  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  overseas,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  must  do  its  share 
by  observing  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
Public  Law  480. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PINO.  I  should  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
making  his  views  so  well  known  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woul~4ike  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  very  strong  feel¬ 
ings  regarding  the  need  to  shift  a  larger 
and  greater  portion  of  our  agricultural 
export  volume  to  AmeVican-flag  ships. 

It  is  very  disturbing  to  know  that  al¬ 
though  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  re¬ 
quires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  all 
American  cargoes  should  go' on  Ameri¬ 
can-flag  ships,  only  a  fraction  of  that 
percentage  has  moved  on  U.S.-flag  ves¬ 
sels. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  excessive  sub¬ 
sidies  for  agricultural  produce  whether 
exported  or  domestically  consumed  and  I 
particularly  dislike  programs  which  com¬ 
bine  agricultural  give  aways  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  or  nonchalant  attitude  toward  af- 
flliated  American  interests. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that,  until  re¬ 
cently,  American-flag  ships  carried  only 
22  percent  of  the  cargoes  under  Public 
Law  480.  It  was  only  after  congressional 
protest  that  this  amount  was  increased 
to  38  percent.  This  is  not  enough. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  I  consider  the  50  percent  require¬ 
ment  to  be  a  minimum  requirement,  not 
a  permissible  maximum.  I  hope  that 
this  House  will  make  similar  sentiments 
clear  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  further  hope  that  this  House  will  go 
on  record  clearly  as  urging  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  ship  the  bulk  of 
any  farm  products  as  shall  be  exported 
in  American-flag  ships.  U.S.  agricul¬ 
tural  products  should  not  be  shipped  in 
foreign-flag  vessels  in  competition  with 
our  merchant  marine.  It  is  that  simple. 

(Mr.  PINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York, 


Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  him  should  be  followed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms  should  continue  to  be  used 
in  the  shipping  of  American  products; 
certainly  to  the  extent  of  50  percent  in¬ 
sofar  as  foreign  aided  products  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Unless  American  flag  ships  are 
used  to  this  degree  we  will  shortly  wind 
up  without  a  merchant  fleet. 

(Mr.  PARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  importance  of  our 
Cargo  Preference  Act  to  the  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  his  wisdom  in  work¬ 
ing  for  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

The  American-flag  merchant  marine 
needs  our  help,  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  few  industries  in  our  Nation  so  beset 
with  difiBculties  at  the  present  time.  The 
future  of  this  vital  industry  is  clearly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  legislate  the  American-flag  mer¬ 
chant  marine  out  of  its  depression  or  we 
can  stand  by  here  in  Washington  and 
watch  a  great  industry  decline  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  American 
merchant  marine  described  as  the  fourth 
arm  of  defense.  All  of  us  can  recall  the 
response  of  this  great  industry  when  our 
Nation  has  been  involved  in  global  con¬ 
flict.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
Etates  could  never  have  attained  its  pre¬ 
eminence  on  the  high  seas  without  the 
vessels  and  the  seamen  that  make  up  the 
American-flag  merchant  marine. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  protection  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  merchant  marine  and  I  join 
him  in  encouraging  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  our  Nation’s  mer¬ 
chant  marine  fleet  by  fully  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  50-50  act.  I 
believe  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  ship  its  commodities 
on  American  vessels  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent.  I  can  think  of  only  one 
justification  for  one  of  our  Government’s 
departments  to  ship  its  commodities  on 
a  foreign  flag  vessel.  And  that  would 
be  the  unavailability  of  an  American 
vessel. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
expect  a  strong,  vital  merchant  marine. 
I  hope  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
all  of  the  other  departments  will  bear 
this  expectation  in  mind. 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  KREBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  to  associate  myself  with  his 
statement. 

[Mr.  KREBS  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  KREBS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  comments. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

I  commend  him  for  calling  this  impor¬ 
tant  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  join  with  him  and  our  many  other 
colleagues  in  reiterating  the  principle 
that  our  Government  must  do  everything 
within  its  power  not  only  to  maintain 
and  preserve  our  merchant  marine  but 
to  expand  and  strengthen  it. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  made 
known  its  intent  in  this  respect.  I  am 
sure  that  the  heads  of  all  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  departments  will  take  note  of  the 
remarks  of  our  colleagues  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  indicated 
in  letters  to  many  of  our  colleagues  that 
he  understands  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  this  connection  and  that  he  intends 
to  comply  therewith  both  in  spirit  and  in 
letter.  ’  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  implementation  of  Public  Law  480 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  implement  the 
congressional  intent  so  that  American 
ships  will  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  the  transportation  of  Amer¬ 
ican  products.  We  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  he  and  the  heads  of  all  other 
departments  that  can  contribute  to 
strengthening  our  merchant  marine  will 
exert  their  every  effort  in  that  regard. 

(Mr.  MULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks  and  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

[Mr.  HARDY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
m^ission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for 
his  remarks  and  I  associate  myself  with 
him. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
should  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  it  very  soon  to  explain  why  he  is 
not  using  this  law. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  join  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  say  to  him  that  I  have  worked 
out  a  proposal  which  I  hope  to  present 
at  the  proper  time,  whereby  the  subsidies 
will  be  paid  directly  to  shipping,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  United  States  will 
flow  at  world  prices  without  any  subsidies 
to  growers,  mills  or  anybody  else,  with 
the  subsidy  going  to  the  shippers. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  provision 
should  be  placed  in  the  agriculture  bill 
which  would  set  50  percent  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  percentage  of  Public  Law  480 
foodstuffs  which  must  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms. 

In  April  1962,  President  Kennedy  is¬ 
sued  a  directive  regarding  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act  which  stated : 

Section  910(b)  requires  that  at  least  60 
percent  of  Government-generated  cargoes 
move  on  TJ.S.-flag  vessels.  This  requirement 
is  a  minimum  and  it  shall  be  the  objective 
Qf  each  agency  to  ship  a  maximum  amount 
of  such  cargoes  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  note  that  last  year, 
U.S.  ships  participated  in  the  carrying 
of  only  38  percent  of  these  cargoes,  which 
would  indicate  that  some  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  figure  of  50  percent  is 
meant  as  the  maximum,  not  the  mini¬ 
mum  percentage. 

I  favor  a  thorough  study  of  the  actual 
practices  involving  our  cargo  preferences 
with  a  view  toward  insuring  that  the 
figure  of  50  percent  be  considered  the 
minimum  requirement  for  shipping 
American  cargoes  in  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

(Mr.  McGRATH  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  sdeld  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
likewise  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman’s  remarks  and  to  say  that 
I  am  certainly  in  accord  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman,  and  I  trust  that  all  people 
interested  will  support  the  amendment, 
because  my  amendment  will  increase  the 
shipment  of  cotton  and  will  do  a  lot  to 
increase  the  business  for  the  shipping 
interests. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  gentleman’s  remarks.  I 
hope  that  the  suggestion  of  our  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Lennon],  will  be  followed  with 
reference  to  a  hearing  in  this  regard. 


Mr.' C(X)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  Whitten  amendment  do  now 
close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  do  now  close  on  the  Whitten 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  merely  wish  to  speak 
for  5  minutes,  and  I  have  been  sitting 
here  for  3  days.  After  this  amendment 
is  acted  on  there  will  be  a  flock  of  others 
to  speak  on  the  next  title  to  the  bill,  and 
I  still  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to 
be  heard  for  a  long  time  today.  I  have 
sat  on  this  floor  through  the  entire  de¬ 
bate  and  I  cherish  these  5  minutes.  I 
may  not  get  time  later  to  explain  an 
amendment  I  will  offer  later.  I  take  this 
time  now  to  discuss  the  amendment 
which  is  not  appropriate  now,  but  will 
be  appropriate  as  the  last  section  of  the 
bill.  I  take  time  now  for  two  reasons: 
One,  because  by  the  time  the  last  section 
of  the  bill  is  considered  by  the  House,  no¬ 
body  is  going  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  on 
any  amendment.  Second,  because  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr,  Hagen] 
urged  that  no  amendments  be  accepted 
to  the  bill.  He  stated: 

Let  us  vote  down  all  amendments  to  this 
bill,  no  matter  what  they  say. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  closed-mind 
approach  and  we  ought  not  to  follow  it 
at  all. 

Now,  what  is  my  amendment?  It  Is 
simple.  I  propose  to  cut  back  the  opera¬ 
tive  time  for  this  bill  from  4  to  2  years. 
It  would  apply  to  all  titles  of  the  bill. 
Why  do  I  propose  this?  I  propose  this 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  farm  bill  is  not  the  least 
controversial  bill  that  comes  before  the 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  one 
of  the  most  explosive  bills  we  consider. 
It  always  provokes  a  donny brook.  In 
view  of  all  the  explosiveness  that  always 
surrounded  the  debate  on  this  bill  and 
which  always  follows  farm  bills,  that  this 
is  the  very  reason  why  the  next  Congress 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  farm  bill. 
Many  have  come  to  me  who  have  said, 
“Let  us  not  consider  this  again  in  2  years ; 
let  us  do  it  in  4  years.”  I  say  to  them 
that  their  suggestion  has  no  merit.  This 
is  a  bill  which  should  have  its  results 
reviewed  and  reviewed  seriously  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  im¬ 
portant.  I  am  informed  this  is  the  first 
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comprehensive  omnibus  farm  bUl  in  30 
years  which  seeks  to  have  a  4-year  pro¬ 
gram,  rather  than  a  2-year  program. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  we  are  venturing 
into  uncharted  waters,  but  it  is  the  first 
time  we  sail  for  4  years  instead  of  2.  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  bill  in  the 
next  Congress  and  decide  whether  this 
bUl  which  will  be  passed  today  is  a  good 
bill  or  a  bad  bill. 

Now,  a  few  moments  ago  we  heard  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  represent 
cotton-growing  areas  talk  about  the  sur¬ 
pluses  of  cotton  now  in  the  warehouses — 
14  million  bales.  Can  anybody  on  the 
committee  tell  me  what  the  surpluses  are 
likely  to  be  in  2  years?  Can  you  tell  me 
what  they  will  be  in  4  years?  Can  any¬ 
body  on  the  committee  tell  me  what  the 
surpluses  are  likely  to  be  and  what  the 
costs  are  likely  to  be  in  2  and  4  years? 
I  say  this  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  read  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  I  read  it  most  conscientiously. 
I  did  not  find  any  reference  or  any  es¬ 
timate  £is  to  what  the  cost  of  this  bUl  is 
likely  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  report  on  that. 
Nobody  knows  what  it  will  cost  and  we 
ought  to  know  those  costs. 

We  do  know  this :  That  with  each  farm 
bUl  more  and  more  fertilizer  is  used, 
more  and  more  crops  are  produced. 
It  happens  with  each  new  bill  and  each 
new  program.  The  same  thing  will  hap¬ 
pen  under  this  bill.  Well,  should  we  wait 
4  years  before  we  look  at  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  under  this  bUl?  Should  not  the 
next  Congress  take  a  look  at  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  decide  on  the  basis  of  facts — 
facts,  not  speculation — that  this  is  a  good 
program  or  is  a  bad  program?  If  good, 
we  will  extend  it  for  2  more  years.  We 
should  give  the  next  Congress  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  that  these  programs 
have  or  have  not  accomplished  what  we 
hoped  they  would  do.  The  good  Lord 
knows  that  the  farm  bUls  we  have  passed 
in  the  past,  have  not  accomplished  what 
we  hoped  they  would  do,  and  what  the 
committee  assured  us  they  would  do. 
Again  I  ask,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  look  at  the  program  in  2  years  and 
say  that  this  is  what  we  want  for  our 
program  in  the  next  2  years? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  requested  a  farm  program 
for  2  years.  The  President’s  Executive 
message  asked  for  extensions  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  a  period  of  2  years.  It  was  the 
action  of  the  committee  itself  which  ex¬ 
tended  it  for  4  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  last  January,  President 
Johnson  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Food  and  Fiber  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  assemble  the  finest  minds 
in  the  entire  country  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  in  related  fields  to  study 
carefully  our  food  and  fiber  programs 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Commission  would  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  interests  of  the  farmers, 
of  the  producers,  of  the  manufacturers, 
of  the  consum^'rs,  of  all  segments  of  the 
national  economy  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  food  and  fiber  program  which 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  The  next  Congress  could  act 
upon  the  recommendations  of  that  Com¬ 
mission. 
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I  suggest  that  in  2  years  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  have  organized  that  Commis¬ 
sion.  I  suggest  that  in  2  years  the 
recommendations  of  that  Commission 
will  be  before  the  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  the  best  of  commonsense  that 
we  should  limit  this  program  to  2  years 
and  let  the  next  Congress  take  a  look 
at  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  3held  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  when  we  get  to 
the  whole  package  approach.  There  are 
some  things  that  I  accept  in  the  bill. 
Certainly  we  should  look  at  it  in  2  years. 

1  hope  I  will  be  here  4  years  from  now. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  I  hope  I  will  have  some 
committee  work  to  do  during  that  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this  further  to  my  friend  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  and 
his  viewpoint,  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  will 
support  the  bill. 

An  analysis  of  the  bill  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  which  I  re¬ 
quested  and  which  was  furnished  to  me 
says  this: 

At  best  It  appears  probable  that  H.R.  9811 
Will  only  slightly  decrease  either  Government 
stocks  or  Government  costs.  At  best  it  ap¬ 
pears  probable  that  farm  income  will  only 
be  maintained  at  approximately  current 
levels. 

However — 

And  mark  this,  Mr.  Chairman — 

However,  most  alternatives  to  the  program 
authorized  in  the  five  titles  of  this  bill,  if 
adopted  at  this  time,  would  either  lower 
farm  income  or  Increase  Government  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  imagination 
and  reasonable  alternatives.  That  is 
why  the  President’s  proposed  Pood  and 
Labor  Commission  is  so  important— to 
chart  new  paths.  That  is  why  I  believe 
a  2-year  program  is  desirable.  I  will 
vote  for  the  4-year  bill,  I  believe,  because 
of  unacceptable  alternatives,  but  I  would 
certainly  feel  better  if  a  2-year  bill  were 
approved. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I  hate  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  I  feel  that  I  must  at  this 
time.  While  this  bill  certainly  leaves 
something  to  be  desired  I  believe  all  of 
us  realize  that  any  legislation  that  p^ses 
this  body  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
However,  this  bill  affects  the  lives  and 
the  plans  of  many,  many  small  farmers, 
thousands  of  individuals.  Some  farmers 
have  to  delay  their  plans  now  until  this 
legislation  is  passed. 

If  we  have  to  go  through  this  again 

2  years  from  now  it  will  cause  a  great 
deal  more  inconvenience  and  hardship 
to  many,  many  farmers. 

The  administration  felt  that  we  would 
do  best  to  have  a  4-year  term,  and  I 
agree  with  them. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  views,  but  may  I  sug¬ 


gest  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  stated  in  my 
original  remarks,  that  the  administration 
recommended  a  2-year  program  origi¬ 
nally  to  the  Congress.  The  4-year  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  committee’s.  Second,  for 
those  Members  who  have  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  offer  an  amendment  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time,  my  amendment  will  be  to 
the  seventh  section  of  the  bill  and  will 
be  an  across-the-board  amendment  re¬ 
lating  to  titles  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  limiting 
those  titles  to  a  2-year  period.  I  shall 
offer  that  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time.  The  reason  I  spoke  at  this  time 
is  because  I  anticipate  that  I  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  speak  at  that  time 
to  explain  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  in 
the  same  boat  he  is  as  far  as  title  VII 
is  concerned.  I  have  an  amendment  that 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  at  that  time. 
I  hope  we  will  have  as  much  time  on  that 
title  as  we  have  had  on  the  cotton  title. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  accurately 
stated  that  the  administration  originally 
recommended  2  years.  I  think  it  is  also 
accurate  that  the  committee  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  felt  that  a  longer  period  was  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmers  of  the  coimtry 
and  that  it  would  be  a  sound  thing  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  period  of  this  program  to  4 
years.  It  is  not  an  accurate  statement 
that  at  this  time  the  leaders  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  the  Secretary  of 
agriculture,  are  supporting  the  4-year 
program  and  that  this  is  an  instance  in 
which  congressional  thinking  has  been 
adopted  by  the  administration  as  the 
best  approach  to  the  situation? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  As  I  understand,  the  Secretary 
and  the  administration  enthusiastically 
support  a  4-year  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  not  agree  on  a  time 
limitation  on  title  IV? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  and  all  amendments 
to  title  rV  be  concluded  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  IV  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Noi*th 
Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  tbte  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casey]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CASEY 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Casey  :  Page  24, 
line  13.  immediately  before  the  period,  in¬ 
sert  “,  but  the  corporation  may  not  store  any 
agricultural  commodity  except  pursuant  to 
a  contract  entered  into  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  sentence,  or  entered  into  there¬ 
after  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids.” 


(Mr.  CASEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Rlinois  [Mr.  Yates]  was 
right.  He  gets  his  talk  in  before  he  gets 
cut  off  on  his  amendment  that  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  offer  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  some  time - 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey] 
my  time. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
I  appreciate  that.  I  am  a  little  bit 
“cooler.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
about  planting  cotton,  raising  cotton 
and  trying  to  ship  cotton,  but  we  have 
been  missing  an  important  segment  of 
this  industry,  and  that  is  what  happens 
in  between,  the  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some  ref¬ 
erence  while  ago  during  the  other  de¬ 
bate  about  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  story  on  storage  is 
that  the  CCC  does  not  take  competitive 
bids.  They  agree  on  a  storage  price. 
There  has  been  no  investigation  by  the 
CCC  as  to  what  will  be  a  fair  storage 
price. 

We  have  now,  as  was  stated  a  while 
ago,  over  14  million  bales  of  cotton.  The 
business  of  storage  is  so  good  that  the 
warehouses  offer  a  rebate  to  those  who 
place  the  cotton  for  storage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  a  story 
of  a  particular  bale  of  cotton.  This  bale 
was  produced  and  a  warehouseman  said, 
“I  will  give  a  rebate  to  either  the  grower, 
if  he  is  placing  it  in  storage,  or  the  gin- 
ner.” 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO  has 
a  report  here  which  states  that  three 
firms — just  three  firms — paid  over  $3 
million  in  1  year  in  rebates. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bale  gets  into 
storage  and  goes  into  the  loan  program. 
It  is  not  sold  by  the  farmer.  He  walks 
off  and  leaves  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  then  the  C(X)  picks  it 
up  and  pays  the  storage  from  the  time  it 
was  first  placed  in  that  warehouse,  with¬ 
out  any  credit  for  the  rebate,  and  it  stays 
there  until  the  CCC  then  says,  “Well,  we 
are  going  to  reconcentrate  it.” 

At  that  point  they  usually  ask  for 
competitive  bids.  Mind  you,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  same  warehouseman  who  has 
been  storing  it  at  43  cents  but  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  he  keeps  it  in  there  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  Since  the  taxpayers 
are  paying  this  storage,  let  us  require 
that  they  have  competitive  bids.  I  think 
in  all  fairness  they  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  cost  of  transpotration  in 
determining  whether  a  bid  is  low  or  not. 

I  have  a  warehouse  along  the  coast 
down  there,  there  are  some  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  Memphis,  and  other  places. 
They  will  take  cotton  at  less  than  43 
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cents,  and  pay  for  the  transportation 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  estimated  con¬ 
servatively  it  cost  the  taxpayers  $25  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  extra  storage  costs  because  of 
no  competitive  bids. 

This  is  one  instance  where  we  can  put 
a  little  common  business  practice  into  a 
cotton  program.  If  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  storage  from  the  time  it  is  put  in 
there,  let  us  see  that  he  gets  the  best 
price  he  can. 

I  urge  adoption  of  mv  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Casey) 
there  were — ayes  35,  noes  50. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nixes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Pickle]  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  Like 
many  other  Members,  I  had  reservations 
when  we  started.  I  would  like  to  have 
more  changes  in  the  measure,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  respect  to  cotton,  but  there 
has  been  a  compromise,  and  I  compli¬ 
ment  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee. 

Down  in  my  district  we  like  to  think 
we  could  have  40-cent  cotton  and  10-cent 
beer.  We  cannot  always  have  that,  any 
more  than  we  can  have  unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  and  high  price  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  all  sides  have  come  together 
in  a  reasonable  compromise,  we  in  our 
district  have  been  given  some  relief  in 
release  and  reapportionment,  and  with 
respect  to  sale  and  lease. 

All  in  all  I  think  we  have  a  good  and 
fair  compromise  and  I  wish  to  support 
the  measure.  Again  I  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Teague  of  California  and 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Michel)  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Page 
21,  line  19,  strike  lines  19  through  24  and 
page  22,  line  1,  strike  lines  1  through  17. 

Page  22,  line  18,  change  “(13)”  to  “(12)” 
and  page  22,  line  25,  change  “(14)  ”  to  “(13)  ”. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  strike  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
snapback  clause.  As  can  be  seen  from 
a  reading  of  the  language  of  the  bill, 
any  future  allotments  either  in  size  of 
payments  to  individual  producers  or  in 
total  expenditures  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  cotton  program  would 
automatically  trigger  this  provision  into 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  language  of  this  nature 
if  left  unchanged  in  the  bill  would  mean 
that  at  no  time  in  the  future  could  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  take  ef¬ 
fective  steps  to  limit  what  promises  to  be 
gigantic  subsidies  to  corporate  farm¬ 


ers — or  to  limit  the  overall  amount  that 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  might  wish 
to  spend  on  this  program. 

In  my  opinion,  this  sets  a  very  bad 
precedent.  I  understand  that  there  is 
going  to  be  offered  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
which  will  cut  the  program  from  4  to 
2  years.  But  if  we  should  fail  on  that 
and  if  it  should  be  a  4-year  program  and 
this  language  is  left  in  the  bill,  it  means 
you  can  never  in  the  next  4  years  impose 
any  kind  of  a  limitation  on  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  to  fund  this  program. 

I  would  remind  Members  that  earlier 
in  the  year  71  of  the  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  joined  me  in  the  so- 
called  anti-Nasser  amendment  because 
we  felt  at  that  time  that  we  ought  to  put 
Nasser  and  some  other  people  on  notice 
that  what  was  going  on  was  wrong. 
The  only  vehicle  we  had  was  on  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  an  appropriation  bill  at  that 
time.  We  got  bipartisan  support  for  it. 
Anticipating  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  requests  for  more  and  more 
money  to  fund  these  programs  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  would  not  like  to 
see  us  impose  any  kind  of  limitation  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this 
language  ought  to  be  stricken  because  it 
sets  a  bad  precedent  and  we  may  very 
well  see  the  day  when  our  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee’s  hands  will  be  tied 
completely  in  our  efforts  to  hold  spend¬ 
ing  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another  amend¬ 
ment  to  offer  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time  so 
that  I  may  be  recognized  to  offer  my 
second  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  the  time  al¬ 
lotted  to  Mr.  Landrum  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Mahon.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding 
me  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  a  very  far-reaching  amend¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  defeated.  It  would 
undertake  to  go  through  the  bill  and 
change  the  provisions  which  have  been 
written  in  the  bill  for  supports  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  participate  in  the  various  pro¬ 
grams. 

One  of  the  problems  involved  in  this 
bill  anyway  is  the  possibility  of  later 
amendments  being  adopted  which  would 
fix  a  limitation  on  the  payment  which 
could  be  made  to  any  one  farmer.  Under 
the  bill  the  amount  of  payment  to  farm¬ 
ers  would  differ  with  the  different  crops 
in  different  areas  of  the  country  and 
would  be  in  relation  to  the  size  of  farms 
and  the  production  of  the  farms.  An¬ 
other  factor  would  relate  to  the  extent 
of  participation  in  the  program  by  the 
farmer.  I  submit  to  you  it  would  be 
very  damaging  and  wholly  unjustified 
to  strip  the  bill  of  the  language  which 
the  amendment  would  eliminate.  The 
bill,  as  written  by  the  committee,  pro¬ 
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vides  that  if  a  limitation  is  established, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  carrying  out  his  commitment  to 
the  farmers  through  a  loan  program  or 
a  direct  purchase  program. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is 
most  urgent  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  be  defeated  and 
I  do  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  concur  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  The  language 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  for  the  protection  of  cot¬ 
ton  farmers.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
and  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
voted  down  and  that  the  provision  in 
the  bill  as  written  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  which  the  amendment  would 
strike  will  remain  intact. 

I  realize  that  limitation  amendments 
may  be  offered  to  appropriation  bills  at 
a  later  time.  I  hope  they  will  not  be. 
Certainly,  on  this  authorization  bill,  the 
field  ought  to  be  open  to  give  everyliody 
a  fair  opportunity,  if  he  desires  to  do  so, 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Air.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated.  The  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand  and  interpret 
it,  would  simply  wreck  this  particular 
program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  kill  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIAHON.  This  amendment  would 
affect  all  crops  and  would  be  most  de¬ 
structive  of  proper  administration. 

Air.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Air.  MICHEL. .  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  agree  that  in  striking  this  lan¬ 
guage  I  am  not  seeking  to  “gut”  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  will  be  intact.  The 
only  reason  for  it  is  to  retain  for  our  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
the  future  if  we  feel  it  advisable.  If  the 
House  does  not  want  to  go  along,  then  so 
be  it,  but  do  not  leave  the  record  show¬ 
ing  that  I  am  “gutting”  the  program,  be¬ 
cause  the  mere  striking  of  this  so-called 
snapback  clause  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  provisions  providing  price  supports, 
direct  payments,  or  anything  else.  It 
simply  reserves  for  us  in  the  future  the 
prerogative  our  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  enjoys  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  MICHEL 

Mr.  AHCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Page 
29,  line  20,  strike  out  the  words  “in  carrying 
out  the  provisions”  and  strike  out  lines  21, 
22,  and  23  and  thsert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Michel.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  merely  strike  out  three  lines 
at  the  bottom  of  page  29.  It  would 
change  the  method  of  financing  the  pro¬ 
posed  purchase  of  cotton  allotments  by 
the  Government. 

As  the  bill  is  written,  the  Secretary 
could  use  <X:c  stocks  and  funds  to  buy 
cotton  allotments  from  farmers  who  no 
longer  desire  to  grow  cotton. 

If  such  a  policy  is  desirable — and  I  as¬ 
sume  it  is,  because  the  amendment  to 
cut  it  out  was  defeated  earlier — then  cer¬ 
tainly  the  least  that  should  be  done  is 
that  we  require  these  purchases  to  be 
made  with  appropriated  funds,  rather 
than  again  reverting  to  the  back  door  of 
the  Treasury  through  the  CCC. 

Time  and  time  again  Members  have 
stood  on  this  floor  to  say  that  they  do  not 
understand  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  submit  that  if  this  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  it  will  stand  on  its  own  merit,  and 
we  will  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
if  the  program  is  sound.  Do  not  let  the 
Administrators  of  this  program  go 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury, 
to  the  CCC,  and  completely  becloud  what 
this  program  will  cost.  Make  them  come 
out  in  the  open  and  ask  us  what  they 
need  to  fund  it.  Then  you  will  know 
next  year  whether  it  is  a  good  program 
or  a  bad  program.  You  will  know  how 
much  it  is  to  cost. 

Going  through  the  back  door  of  the 
Treasury,  through  the  CJCC,  is  absolutely 
wrong.  The  program  should  stand  on 
its  own  merit.  They  should  have  to  come 
out  in  the  open,  above  board,  to  say, 
“This  is  what  we  need  to  fund  this  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Really,  in  good  conscience,  you  should 
support  this  amendment.  Then  you  will 
know  what  to  tell  your  folks  back  home 
how  good  or  bad  the  program  is  operating 
and  more  to  the  point — how  much  it  is 
costing  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  is  not  the  only  provision  for 
back-door  spending  in  this  legislation. 
On  page  52,  in  the  title  on  wheat,  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  that  program,  administrative 
costs  as  well  as  payments,  could  be  fi¬ 
nanced  entirely  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 


Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  We  have 
niunerous  back-door  methods  of  spend¬ 
ing  such  as  in  the  housing  program  and 
so  forth.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  your  amendment  was  rejected  in 
our  committee.  This  is  one  way  of  using 
surplus  stocks  to  carry  the  cost  of  this 
program  and  cut  down  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  say  again  that  I  do 
not  think  the  back-door  approach  to  the 
Treasury  should  be  the  means  of  financ¬ 
ing  it.  If  you  folks  have  a  good  program, 
you  ought  to  be  forthright  and  honest 
enough  to  come  to  us  openly  and  above 
board  with  your  request  for  money  to 
fund  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes,  35,  noes,  78. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of 
the  attacks  upon  the  domestic  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  connection  with  the  1964  cot¬ 
ton  program  are  amazing. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  a  one-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  cotton  went  into  effect,  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  the  domestic  textile 
mills  could  buy  American  cotton  at  the 
same  price  as  their  foreign  competitors 
for  the  first  time  since  1956. 

Since  August  1964,  the  domestic  mills 
have  acquired  cotton  at  23i/4  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  at  which  the  staple  has 
been  sold  for  export.  Since  the  loan  rate 
was  30  cents  a  pound,  a  payment  of  6*A 
cents  per  pound  was  made  to  the  buyer 
of  cotton  for  domestic  use.  The  buyer 
could  be  a  ginner,  merchant,  warehouse¬ 
man,  or  textile  mill.  Payments  did  not 
go  to  the  cotton  producer,  since  he  got 
a  support  price  from  the  Government. 

The  61/^-cent-a-pound  domestic  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  described  as  a  mill  sub¬ 
sidy.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
6V^  cents  simply  enabled  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  buy  his  cotton  at  the  same  price 
it  was  sold  for  export;  23*4  cents.  Prior 
to  the  1964  program,  the  foreign  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  domestic  industry  could 
buy  their  cotton  $2.50  a  bale  cheaper 
than  the  home-based  manufacturer.  If 
there  is  any  subsidy  involved  in  the  1964 
program  it  is  a  subsidy  to  the  producers, 
since  the  Government  assured  them  a 
price  of  30  cents  a  pound,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  dropped  to  29  cents  on  August 
1.  At  the  same  time,  the  payment  de¬ 
clined  to  5.75  cents  a  pound. 

The  change  in  1964  to  a  one-price  sys¬ 
tem  for  Cotton  simply  removed  a  grave 
inequity  which  had  damaged  the  domes¬ 
tic  mills  and  the  entire  American  cotton 
industry.  This  action,  long  overdue,  has 
been  described  in  some  papers,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  by  some  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  a  “mill  subsidy.” 

The  effects  of  the  removal  of  the 
burden  of  two-price  cotton  have  been 
constructive.  The  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  American  cotton  in  the  crop  year 
which  ended  on  August  1  will  approxi¬ 
mate  9.1  million  bales,  an  increase  of 


600,000  bales  above  the  1963-64  crop 
year.  This  actually  represents  more 
than  a  net  gain  of  600,000  bales,  since,  in 
all  probability,  the  continuance  of  the 
two-price  system  for  the  1964-65  cotton 
year  would  have  meant  a  decline  in 
domestic  cotton  consumption  over  the 
previous  year.  Some  experts  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  one-price  system  for  1964 
meant  an  increase  of  approximately  1.5 
million  bales  in  comparison  to  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  program, 
which  allowed  foreigners  to  buy  cotton 
grown  here  at  home  more  than  $40  a  bale 
cheaper  than  our  own  manufacturers 
could  obtain  it. 

Cotton  is  still  the  primary  fiber  in  the 
textile  spinning  system.  But,  over  the 
years,  we  have  pursued  a  cotton  policy 
which  seemed  deliberately  designed  to 
drive  our  own  mills  away  from  the  staple. 
In  April  1965,  81  percent  of  the  textile 
industry’s  spinning  hours  were  given  to 
the  production  of  cotton  yarn.  But  in 
1958,  the  percentage  was  92.  The  two- 
price  system  has  been  a  boon  to  man¬ 
made  fibers. 

Since  one-price  cotton,  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry’s  profit  position  has  improved.  As 
a  result,  some  critics  have  charged 
profiteering  and  statements  have  been 
made  that  the  manufacturers  put  the 
payments,  which  equalized  domestic 
prices  with  foreign  prices  for  American 
cotton,  in  their  pockets. 

Let  us  examine  these  charges,  which, 
in  view  of  the  facts,  are  fantastic. 

The  textile  industry  for  a  long  period 
of  time  has  been  a  depressed  industry: 
its  profits  have  lagged  sharply  behind 
the  profits  of  other  major  industries. 

In  1963,  the  industry  reported  profits 
as  a  percentage  of  sales,  after  taxes,  at 
2.3  percent.  This  represented  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1962  figure  of  2.4  per¬ 
cent. 

In  1964,  the  textile  industry  had  profits 
of  3.1  percent  and,  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1965,  of  3.7  percent.  But,  in  1964,  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  industries  were 
5.2  percent.  No  matter  the  yardstick 
used,  textile  profits  were  no  higher  than 
16th  in  the  list  of  the  20  major  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  The  textile  in¬ 
dustry’s  earnings  were  only  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  average. 

Some  of  the  country’s  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  General  Motors,  for  example,  en¬ 
joyed  record  earnings  in  1964  and  are 
repeating  them  in  1965.  I  have  heard 
no  criticism  of  these  industries;  in  fact, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  tax  cut  last  year 
and  the  excise  tax  reduction  this  year, 
had  as  their  objectives  a  stimulus  to  busi¬ 
ness  activity  which  would  mean  more 
employment  and  more  tax  money  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  rise  in  profits  for  the  textile 
industry,  which  employs  nearly  1  million 
men  and  women,  would  be  a  cause  for 
congratulation  and  rejoicing.  It  would 
seem  that  the  improvement  would  be 
hailed  and  that  everyone  who  wants  to 
further  bolster  the  economy  would  be  in¬ 
sistent  on  continuance  of  a  one-price 
system,  since  undoubtedly  the  program 
which  went  into  effect  in  1964  has  helped 
the  industry  a  great  deal. 

If  the  textile  industry  had  failed  to 
expand,  regardless  of  its  improved  profit 
position,  and  failed  to  pass  along  some 
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of  its  earnings  to  its  employees  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages,  there  might  be 
grounds  for  criticism.  The  facts  are 
such,  however,  that,  once  again,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  manufacturers. 

The  level  of  investment  by  the  industry 
in  new  plants  and  equipment  has  risen 
to  levels  under  one-price  cotton  that  are 
unprecedented.  Last  year,  the  textile 
manufacturers’  outlay  of  capital  for 
plants  and  equipment  amounted  to  about 

17  percent  of  their  net  worth,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  9  percent  for 
other  major  industries.  The  mills  spent 
around  $760  million  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  1964,  as  compared  to  about 
$640  million  the  previous  year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti¬ 
mates  that  new  plant  and  capital  equip¬ 
ment  expenditures  in  1965  will  be  close 
to  $1  billion,  as  compared  to  a  5-year 
average  of  only  $608  million.  When  net 
worth  is  taken  into  accoimt,  the  textile 
industry  is  spending  at  present  more  for 
capital  improvements  than  any  other 
major  industry  in  the  country. 

There  have  been  three  wage  increases 
of  5  percent  for  textile  workers  because 
of  one-price  cotton.  The  first  raise 
took  place  late  in  1963  in  anticipation  of 
one-price  cotton;  another  in  the  fall  of 
1964  after  the  benefits  of  the  program 
became  apparent  and  the  third  raise  Is 
being  completed.  In  the  short  period  of 

18  months,  employees  have  received 
more  than  $500  piillion  through  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  this  does  not  take  into  ac¬ 
count  fringe  benefits.  Many  textile 
mills  lie  close  to  the  Appalachia  area 
where  the  Government  is  administering 
special  programs  to  overcome  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportimity.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  special  reason  for  gratification 
over  the  increase  in  textile  wages. 

Moreover,  from  April  1964,  to  April 
1965,  employment  in  the  mills  has  risen 
by  about  30,000  workers. 

The  textile  industry  wants  to  raise 
wages  stUl  further,  but  to  do  so,  earn¬ 
ings  must  continue  to  rise.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  textile  industry,  is  that 
one-price  cotton  is  essential  to  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  recovery  which  has 
taken  place  since  April  1964. 

But  the  critics  of  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturers  still  have  another  reason  for 
carping.  They  contend  that  textile 
prices  should  have  declined  substantially 
with  the  reduction  in  price  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  mills  under  the  1964  program. 
The  rise  in  mill  margins  in  1964  has  been 
taken,  by  some,  as  automatic  proof  that 
the  textile  industry  has  victimized  the 
consiuner.  The  facts  show  otherwise. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
pares  monthly  tabulations  for  20  con¬ 
structions  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth. 
For  each  of  the  20  constructions,  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  at  the  mill  is  given  for  the 
amount  of  cloth  which  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  a  pound  of  cotton.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  constructions  shows 
that  the  lightest  fabrics — those  with  the 
least  amount  of  cotton — rose  between 
March  1964  and  March  1965  while  the 
heaviest  fabrics,  those  with  the  most  cot¬ 
ton  declined.  The  fabrics  with  the  low¬ 
est  percentage  of  cotton  cost  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  labor  and  other 


costs,  went  up  in  price;  where  cotton 
costs  were  heaviest,  and  other  costs  rela¬ 
tively  lower,  prices  tended  to  decline.  It 
might  also  be  mentioned  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  20  construc¬ 
tions  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth  does  not 
represent  adequately  the  behavior  of 
cotton  cloth  prices  as  a  whole.  Dr.  M.  K. 
Horne,  Jr.,  chief  economist  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Coimcil,  a  world  authority 
on  cotton,  comments  of  the  sample : 

It  is  too  small  a  sample  of  fabrics,  and  the 
lighter  fabrics  are  automatically  given  a 
larger  weighting  in  the  averages,  since  the 
figures  are  in  terihs  of  a  pound  of  cotton 
used. 

In  1963,  the  demand  for  clothing 
lagged  behind  the  demand  for  other 
goods.  Nevertheless,  clothing  prices  rose 
substantially.  In  1964,  the  demand  for 
clothing  outstripped  the  demand  for 
other  goods  and  services  but  there  was 
very  little  rise  in  clothing  prices — one- 
sixth  that  of  the  index  for  all  consumer 
prices.  The  lower  price  of  raw  cotton 
was  a  factor  in  the  fact  that  clothing 
prices  lagged  behind  the  rise  in  other 
consumer  prices. 

Also,  an  inquiry  into  the  price  behavior 
of  all  cotton  fabrics  in  1964  indicates  they 
did  not  rise  but  declined  in  the  face  of 
a  very  strong  demand  for  textile  prod¬ 
ucts.  This,  evidently,  was  due  to  a  lower 
price  for  cotton. 

Reverting  to  the  charge  of  excessive 
profits  on  the  part  of  the  textile  industry 
since  one-price  cotton,  the  profits  of  ap¬ 
parel  manufacturers  rose  more  than  the 
profits  of  textile  manufacturers  in  1964. 
Retailing  profits  also  rose  substantially. 
Finally,  the  textile  companies  which  em¬ 
ployed  manmade  fibers  for  the  most  part, 
had  a  profit  position  as  good  or  better 
when  compared  with  the  concerns  which 
relied  mostly  on  cotton. 

The  textile  industry  is  highly  compet¬ 
itive,  being  oftentimes  too  competitive 
for  its  own  good.  Anyone  familiar  with 
its  operations  knows  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pocket  the  payments 
which  enabled  the  domestic  industry  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  same  price  that  it  sold 
to  foreign  mills.  The  demand  situation 
in  1964  was  extraordinarily  strong  and 
the  textile  industry  responded  to  it  as 
other  industries  responded. 

The  concern  for  the  consumer  arising 
out  of  the  failure  of  textile  prices  to  de¬ 
cline  sharply  in  1964  and  1965  also  seems 
a  little  strange  when  the  behavior  of  tex¬ 
tile  prices  since  1947 — just  2  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  n — is  considered. 

Using  the  1947-49  period  as  a  base, 
the  wholesale  price  index  for  all  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  has  risen  about  29  per¬ 
cent.  The  price  of  cotton  products  has 
fallen  10  percent.  As  I  recall,  there  has 
been  little  outside  concern  over  the  lag 
in  textile  prices  and  its  relation  to  the 
low  profits  of  the  industry.  Nor  has  the 
textile  industry  been  given  any  credit  for 
savings  to  consumers  because  prices  have 
lagged  39  index'  points  behind  the  general 
run  of  industrial  prices. 

Early  in  the  1960’s,  the  Government 
moved  the  wholesale  price  index  to  the 
1957-59  base,  thus  wiping  out  the  gap 
between  textile  prices  and  other  prices. 
Yet,  using  the  new  base,  the  wholesale 
price  index  for  all  industrial  commodities 


and  for  cotton  products  stood  at  102.2 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1964,  prior  to 
the  one-price  program.  The  law  went 
into  effect  in  April.  By  July  1964,  the 
cotton  products  index  feU  to  98.3,  other 
commodities  holding  to  101.1.  'The  most 
recent  figures  are  102.1  for  all  industrial 
commodities  and  99.7  for  cotton  products. 

Any  objective  examination  of  cotton 
textile  products  and  their  price  behavior 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  cotton  textiles  are 
relatively  cheap  in  comparison  to  other 
commodities.  The  charge  of  profiteering 
in  cotton  textile  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer  is  absurd. 

The  1964  cotton  program  cost  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  first  estimates  and 
this,  too,  has  been  blamed  on  the  textile 
industry.  The  original  estimates  were 
that  the  cost  of  the  payments  to  equalize 
domestic  and  foreign  prices  would  be 
around  $250  million.  This  is  what  the 
one-price  phase  of  the  program  costs. 
The  rise  in  overall  costs  had  no  relation 
to  the  one-price  system  and  related  pri¬ 
marily  to  a  much  bigger  cotton  crop  than 
was  anticipated  and  to  the  lag  in  exports. 
^  The  one-price  plan  for  cotton  has  been 
beneficial,  not  only  to  the  textile  indus¬ 
try,  but  to  the  entire  cotton  industry  and 
to  the  coiuitry.  Any  reversion  to  a  two- 
price  system  will  damage  the  textile 
industry,  it  is  true  but  the  real  injxuy 
will  be  to  other  segments  of  the  cotton 
industry.  The  mills  will  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  now  have  in  cotton  and  will 
make  plans  to  rely  on  other  fabrics  for 
the  futm-e.  Their  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  will  center  around  ssmthetics  and 
the  latter  will  gain  rapidly  at  cotton’s 
expense.  The  textile  industry  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  interests  of  the  producers  and 
of  other  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
The  mills  do  not  try  to  spell  out  the 
details  of  a  cotton  program.  They  only 
ask  that  they  be  allowed  to  buy  the 
staple  at  the  same  price  as  their  foreign 
competition.  They  do  not  insist  on  leg¬ 
islation  which  equalizes  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  foreigners  have,  for 
example,  the  tremendous  differential  in 
wages  here  and  abroad  in  favor  of  the 
outsiders. 

I  think  the  mills  are  to  be  commended 
upon  their  attitude.  In  this  situation, 
the  least  the  Congress  can  do  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  aU  concerned  is  to  continue  the 
one-price  system  for  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ixx&x*lcs ) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  defend  the  principle  of  one- 
price  cotton,  as  it  is  provided  for  in  this 
fann  bill  we  are  now  considering,  and 
one-price  cotton  only. 

One-price  cotton,  when  it  became  a 
reality,  was  a  major  step  forward  in  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  our  United  States,  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers  of  our  Nation,  and  of 
the  exporters  of  this  longtime  major 
American  crop. 

In  all  of  my  contact  with  farm  associa¬ 
tions  and  individuals  from  my  district  in 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  found  less  than 
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a  handful  who  have  expressed  any  res¬ 
ervations  whatsoever  about  the  principal 
of  one-price  cotton.  One-price  cotton  is 
not  a  regional  issue;  it  is  not  a  sectional 
issue;  it  is  not  a  State  issue.  One-price 
cotton  is  an  industrywide  issue  that  is 
important  to  the  cottongrower  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  California,  and  in  Texas,  and 
one-price  cotton  must  be  retained  if  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  major  step  back¬ 
ward. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  look  closely  at  this  bill  before 
us  today.  I  ask  them  to  recognize  what 
a  terrible  price  we  of  the  traditional  Cot¬ 
ton  Belt  are  being  asked  to  pay  to  get 
the  one-price  cotton  provision  that  is  so 
important  to  the  entire  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  one-price  cotton, 
we  of  the  Southeast  are  being  asked  to 
approve  a  measure  that  could  very  well 
be  the  ruination  of  many  of  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  Southeast.  There  are  pro¬ 
visions  in  title  IV  of  H.R.  9811  that  in 
all  probability  will  do  terrible  damage 
to  the  economies  of  many  of  our  States, 
because  they  will  do  terrible  damage  to 
the  cottongrowers  who  help  support 
those  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  in  title 
rv  of  this  bill  will  create  such  an  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  on  our  southeastern  cot¬ 
tongrowers  that  they  very  probably  will 
not  be  able  to  remain  in  business.  I  can¬ 
not  in  good  conscience  support  such  a 
bill,  but  still,  I  cannot  forget  the  im¬ 
portance  of  one  price  cotton.  ^ 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  amend  title  IV  so  that  we  can 
maintain  a  one-price  cotton  program,  but 
not  at  the  cost  of  severely  damaging  the 
release  and  reapportionment  program  as 
well  as  increasing  the  present  cotton  sur¬ 
plus  and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Buchanan]. 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  representative  of  an  urban  district, 
my  first  concern  is  for  the  taxpayers  who 
must  continue  to  pay  through  high 
prices  and  high  taxes  and  an  increasing 
Federal  debt  for  whatever  program  is 
adopted  here  today,  as  I  am  certain  this 
bill  will  be  passed.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  Alabama  cotton  producers  who,  I 
am  afraid,  are  not  adequately  protected 
in  this  section,  even  as  amended.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  congratulate  the  committee 
for  protecting  our  producers  at  least  in 
one  way,  namely,  by  continuing  to  show 
recognition  of  the  need  of  their  best 
customer,  that  is,  the  American  textile 
industry,  which  employs  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  through  related  industries, 
many  thousands  of  Americans,  and  for 
recognizing  the  imfair  competition  this 
vital  segment  of  our  economy  has  faced. 
This  Industry  is  one  which  pays  partially 
for  the  farm  program  and  has  likewise 
helped  to  pay  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  through  taxes  paid  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  requirement  of 
our  Government,  it  has  paid  its  em¬ 
ployees  wages  high  above  the  level  of  its 


Japanese  and  Indian  competitors.  It 
has  confronted  competition  abroad 
which  has  paid  low  wages  and  taxes  and 
which  has  been  virtually  subsidized  in 
the  past  by  our  own  Government  in  its 
foreign  aid  program.  Simple  justice  to 
the  many  Americans  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  on  this  vital  industry  de¬ 
mands  that  American  farm  and  foreign 
policies  not  revert  to  those  which  for¬ 
merly  discriminated  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  industry.  Foreign  competi¬ 
tors  at  one  point  could  buy  American 
cotton  at  the  world  market  price  through 
subsidy  paid  by  our  Government,  v/hile 
American  mills,  required  to  buy  at  home, 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  American 
cotton  than  their  Japanese  and  Indian 
competitors.  When  Congress  wisely' 
made  it  possible  for  American  textiles  to' 
buy  competitively,  the  results  were  dra¬ 
matic  in  terms  of  higher  wages,  new 
investment  in  capital  equipment,  and  a 
new  lease  on  life  for  the  industry.  This 
was  important  not  only  to  the  Americans 
working  in  textile  and  related  industries, 
but  also  to  cotton  producers.  Last  year, 
American  cotton  farmers  sold  9  million 
bales  of  cotton  to  American  mills,  while 
exporting  only  4  million.  If  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  are  to  continue  to  sell  to  their 
best  customers,  American  mills,  and  not 
be  crowded  out  by  synthetics,  then  those 
mills  must  be  permitted  to  buy  cotton 
at  prices  which  will  keep  them  in  a 
healthy,  competitive  position.  In  spite 
of  other  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by 
foreign  mills  such  as  wage-cost  and  tax 
factors,  the  American  textile  industry 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet  the 
competition  if  it  can  simply  buy  cotton 
at  the  world  price.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  for  making  this  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Tunney]. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen]. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  reserve  my  time 
until  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  . 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  As  I  understand  it,  pursuant  to 
section  406,  which  occurs  at  page  29  of 
the  bill,  “any  cotton  allotment  or  acre¬ 
age  history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  authority  shall  be  held  in  re¬ 
serve  in  establishing  future  National, 
State,  county,  and  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotments  and  bases”  which  cannot  be 
released  or  reallotted. 

In  other  words  it  becomes  dead  cotton, 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Specifically  if ,  let  us  say, 
100  acres  of  cotton  from  Louisiana  is 


surrendered  by  negotiations  pursuant  to 
that  section,  to  the  Government,  the 
Government  may  not  then  realiot  or  re¬ 
lease  it  for  planting  to  cotton  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  or  any  other  State? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Todd]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sx  Ger¬ 
main  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Todd.) 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Congressman  Yates’  motion 
to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this  bill  for 
2  years.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
it  will  make  it  much  easier  for  me  to 
vote  for  this  bill.  That  is  not  because  it 
will  be  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  it  will  be 
a  better  bill  than  the  alternatives.  I 
think  the  debate  which  I  have  listened 
to  on  the  cotton  program  is  convincing 
that  we  will  have  serious  problems  2 
years  from  now.  The  debate  has  not 
convinced  me  that  we  have  made  any 
fundamental  movement  toward  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  problem. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in 
opposing  Mr.  Yates,  indicated  that  this 
bill  was  a  bill  for  the  small  farmer.  One 
of  my  objections  to  this  bill  is  that  it 
is  not  a  bill  for  the  small  farmer.  This 
bill  is  a  compromise  bill.  Approximately 
70  percent  of  its  benefits  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  perhaps  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TODD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman. 

Mr.  CALLAN.  May  I  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  the  reason  why  this  should  be  a  4- 
year  bill?  It  is  very  well  understood  that 
most  farmers,  like  those  in  any  other 
industry,  have  to  plan  their  work.  Right 
now  we  are  coming  up  tc  wheat  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  farmers  of  America  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  wheat  program  and  how  much  wheat 
is  to  be  planted.  This  happens  every  2 
years.  This  is  just  like  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set 
up  a  program  that  has  some  continuity 
so  that  the  farmers  of  America  will 
have  an  idea  what  kind  of  a  program 
they  are  going  to  have  for  at  least  a 
period  of  4  years. 

As  to  the  cost.  Congress  is  coming 
back  here  and  can  meet  the  question  of 
cost  when  it  does.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  4-year  program. 

Mr.  TODD.  I  feel  this  bill  is  better 
as  an  alternative  now,  and  that  we  can 
come  up  here  next  year  and  write  a  good 
farm  bill.  This  is  why  a  2-year  limita¬ 
tion,  in  my  opinion,  would  make  it  a 
superior  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  given  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  much  study  as  time  allows,  and  in 
preparation  for  its  consideration  have 
also  attempted  to  digest  a  considerable 
amount  of  background  material  relative 
to  reasons  for,  and  possible  cures  for, 
the  problems  which  beset  our  farmers. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  bill  does  not  proceed  suflaciently 
rapidly  in  meeting  these  problems,  and 
that  it  contains  many  sections  which 
perpetuate  errors  contained  in  past  bills. 
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However,  after  studying  the  debate,  read¬ 
ing  the  minority  reports,  and  discussing 
the  problems  of  modifying  the  legisla¬ 
tion  with  colleagues  who  are  knowledge¬ 
able  of  the  practical  problems  involved, 
I  have  concluded  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  better  than  the  alternatives. 
Therefore  my  vote  does  not  reflect  satis¬ 
faction  with  the  legislation,  but  rather 
greater  dissatisfaction  with  the  alterna¬ 
tives. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  rice  program  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill.  The  rice  program,  in  fact,  is 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  programs 
which  might  exist  if  this  bill  were  not 
passed.  In  1959,  which  are  the  latest 
figures  available  to  me,  60  percent  of 
the  rice  acreage  was  on  2,628  farms.  At 
this  time,  60  percent  of  the  rice  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  grown  on  fewer  than  this 
nrunber  of  farms.  This  means  that  60 
percent  of  the  benefits  of  our  present 
rice  program  go  to  2,628  or  fewer  rice 
farmers — and  that  the  program  cannot 
be  construed  to  be  a  program  to  benefit 
the  smaller  or  family  farmer. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  land  retirement 
provisions  of  this  bill — they  are  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  However,  they 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  Take  rice 
again,  as  an  example.  According  to  offi¬ 
cial  USDA  statistics,  rice  production, 
based  on  present  technology,  is  3,700 
pounds  per  acre  in  Arkansas.  Based  on 
advanced  technology,  now  available  and 
in  the  process  of  being  adopted,  yields  of 
5,200  pounds  per  acre  can  be  expected. 
This  is  a  miracle  which  our  farmers,  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  and  farm  industries 
have  produced,  and  I  am  for  it.  But  it 
means  that  we  will  be  increasing  our  pro¬ 
duction  faster  than  we  are  retiring  our 
lands.  This  bill  does  not  address  itself 
to  this  problem.  The  omission  of  rice 
means  that  we  will  continue,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  other  legislation,  to  subsidize 
heavily  the  largest  rice  farmers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  committee  re¬ 
port  on  this  bill  says  that  approximately 
$180  million  was  spent  on  rice  programs 
last  year,  and  that  this  represents  50 
percent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  farm 
crop.  This  means  that  about  $108  mil¬ 
lion  was  distributed  to  a  little  more  than 
2,000  largest  rice  farmers — ^who  also 
benefit  from  other  programs — or  a  net 
contribution  to  their  gross  income  of 
$50,000  each. 

This  is  not  part  of  the  present  bill.  It 
Is  an  example  of  how  far  we  would  go 
back  if  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill 
were  not  adopted — for  they  reduce  the 
excesses  in  the  other  crops.  But  they  do 
not  go  far  enough,  quickly  enough, 
cheaply  enough.  We  need  a  better,  more 
comprehensive  farm  bill,  in  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Plynt]  . 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill  H.R.  9811. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H.R.  9811.  This  bill  is,  as 
everyone  understands  and  as  the  title 
clearly  Indicates,  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
of  1965.  It  is  not  perfect;  few  bills  which 
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can  be  described  as  omnibus  bills  are 
perfect. 

The  good  points  of  this  bill  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  bad  points.  The  benefits  for 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  segment  of  the  United 
States,  far  exceed  any  detriments  which 
enactment  of  this  bill  might  cause. 

The  bill  as  perfected  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  will  be  a  much  more  desir¬ 
able  bill  than  the  bill  which  was  reported 
and  assigned  to  the  Union  Calendar. 
Many  of  the  amendments  being  consid¬ 
ered  are  substantive  amendments,  and 
improve  the  general  character  of  this 
legislation.  The  action  of  the  floor  man¬ 
agers  of  this  bill  in  carefully  considering 
and  agreeing  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
of  these  amendments  is  sincerely  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  of  us  who  have  made  our 
views  known  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  this  legislation.  As  this  bill  now 
reads,  with  the  addition  and  inclusion  of 
these  amendments,  it  is  a  bill  which  I 
support,  shall  vote  for,  and  urge  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cotton  portion  of 
this  bill,  title  IV,  is  one  which  is  of  most 
interest  and  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  Georgia.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  other  sections,  of  course,  be¬ 
cause  we  realize  the  need  for  a  strong 
agricultural  economy,  and  that  strong 
agricultural  economy  can  only  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  a  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  needs  of  the  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  individually  and  in 
conjunction  with  each  other.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  other  titles  of  the  bill  have 
been  perfected  to  where  they  too  will 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  geograph¬ 
ical  sections  of  the  United  States  which 
those  titles  primarily  affect.  I  believe 
that  title  IV,  as  amended,  is  in  the  best 
form  now  that  this  Committee  could 
develop. 

The  amendments  which  relate  to  re¬ 
lease  and  reapportionment,  and  the 
amendment  providing  limitations  on 
transfers  by  sale  or  lease,  are  all  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation’s  agriculture. 

Title  IV  of  this  bill  shores  up  and 
strengthens  the  legislation  enacted  in 
;  1964,  which  eliminated  most  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  the  formerly  vi¬ 
cious  two-price  cotton  system.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  stabilization  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  production,  and  the  stabilization  of 
cotton  processing  by  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  are  the  warp  and  woof  of 
two  closely  rleated  prime  segments  of 
our  national  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  because  the  textile  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
domestic  cotton.  The  American  cotton 
farmer  could  no  longer  remain  a  viable 
part  of  our  national  life  if  he  had  to 
depend  on  cotton  exports  of  this  com¬ 
modity.  The  textile  industry  is  required 
by  law  to  use  American  cotton  when  it 
spins  raw  cotton  into  yarn  and  weaves 
cotton  yarn  into  cloth — except  for  about 
1  day’s  supply. 

In  spite  of  increased  use  of  synthetic 
fibers,  the  American  textile  industry, 
even  now,  uses  more  raw  cotton  than 
all  synthetic  fibers  put  together. 

Under  the  two-price  cotton  system 
which  existed  for  many  years  prior  to 


1964,  competitive  cotton  mills  located 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  could  buy 
cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  fdr 
approximately  $42  a  bale  cheaper  than 
the  price  which  cotton  mills  in  my  home 
town  and  my  home  State  were  required 
to  pay  for  identical  cotton.  This  price 
differential  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  total  cost  of  raw  cotton  used 
in  textile  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  live  in  other  parts  of  our 
coimtry  and  who  are  not  familiar  with 
either  cotton  production  or  cotton  proc¬ 
essing  that  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  not 
another  American  industry  which  for  so 
long  was  compelled  to  compete  in  world 
commerce  under  such  a  disadvantage  as 
this.  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  men  and 
women  who  make  up  the  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry,  in  both  management  and 
production,  that  they  were  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  stability  of  this  great  industry, 
and  to  insure  maximum  employment  and 
maximum  wages,  while  worl^g  under 
this  overwhelming  disadvantage.  A  less 
determined  and  less  dedicated  group  of 
people  might  have  given  up  many  years 
ago. 

I  The  legislation  enacted  and  signed 

^into  law  last  year  permitted  American 
processors  here  at  home  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  price  for  which  it  was 
shipped  overseas  for  the  first  time  in  8 
years.  This  two-price  system  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  primary  customer  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  farmers  and  did  not  provide 
any  substantial  world  market  for  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  raw  cotton.  It  helped  few  if 
any  Americans. 

y^he  pending  legislation  will  provide  an 

'added  degree  of  stability  within  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  which  will  permit  this 
industry  to  expand  its  production,  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  people,  to  pay  better  wages, 
to  establish  new  and  improved  research 
programs,  and  generally  to  reestablish 
its  strong  position  as  a  part  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  national  economy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  could  never  have  been  done  as  long 
as  the  cloud  or  shadow  of  the  two-priced 
cotton  system  hovered  on  the  near  or  dis¬ 
tant  horizon. 

I  believe  that  the  stabilization  of  this 
new  one-price  concept  will  unfold  in¬ 
creasing  benefits  to  producers,  buyers, 
sellers,  shippers,  and  processors  of  raw 
cotton.  No  industry  can  expand  or  pro¬ 
mote  its  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
its  employees  under  conditions  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  instability.  This  new  cotton 
program  will  provide  the  necessary  sta¬ 
bility  which  our  segment  of  the  cotton 
industry  needs  in  order  to  move  forward 
with  renewed  life  and  renewed  vigor. 

1,.^  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
this  legislation  will  be  effective  in  main¬ 
taining  a  higher  level  of  employment  and 
maintaining  a  dormant  position  in  the 
domestic  textile  market.  It  is  probable 
that  it  wUl  enable  the  United  States  to 
recapture  at  least  a  part  of  the  world 
market.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  members  of  the  executive 
branch  who  have  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  which  we  attach  to  the  elimination 
of  the  two-price  cotton  system.  The  1964 
act  which  struck  it  down,  and  this  pend¬ 
ing  legislation  which  strengthens  the 
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concept  of  the  one-price  system,  will 
have  tremendous  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  those  States  where 
textile  production  forms  a  large  or  major 
portion  of  the  economy.  More  than  a 
million  men  and  women  drive  their  main 
source  of  income  directly  from  the  textile 
industry  in  the  United  States.  This  in¬ 
dustry  can  only  be  described  as  an  es¬ 
sential  industry  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war.  It  uses  a  major  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity,  and  it  produces  mer¬ 
chandise  which  enters  the  economy  of 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and 
every  family. 

Since  1963,  there  have  been  three  wage 
increases  for  textile  employees  which  are 
directly  attributed  to  the  change  from 
two-price  to  one-price  cotton.  In  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  there  have  been 
wage  increases  totaling  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars,  employment  has  in¬ 
creased  in  this  industry  more  than  any 
comparable  period  in  many  years,  and 
with  this  new  legislation  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  which  it  will  provide,  I  expect  to 
see  greater  employment  and  more  wage 
increases  as  increased  production  and 
increased  sales  take  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our  national 
economy  generally,  and  to  every  segment 
of  the  cotton  industry  specifically.  I 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  this 
new  concept  of  a  one-price  cotton  sys¬ 
tem  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
economy. 

(Mr.  PLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  been  sitting  here  with  an 
amendment  all  afternoon  proposing  to 
strike  out  all  of  this  cotton  title.  I 
finally  persuaded  myself  that  it  was 
probably  not  the  best  thing  to  do  be¬ 
cause  the  amendment  probably  would  be 
defeated.  My  only  object  is  to  improve 
this  bill  or  hope  for  some  improvement 
when  it  gets  to  the  other  body. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  out  a  good  bill.  Every  amend¬ 
ment  that  has  been  adopted  to  this  bill 
has  made  it  a  worse  bill  and  a  bill  that 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money  and 
will  continue  the  things  that  have 
brought  criticism  on  the  cotton  program. 
This  bill  has  been  written  and  dominated 
by  the  mill  interests.  I  say  that  without 
any  hesitation.  Their  infiuence  is  felt 
all  the  way  through  here.  They  got  a 
bonanza  from  the  bill  that  was  passed 
2  years  ago.  I  think  if  we  would  go  back 
to  the  1958  law  we  would  be  better  off 
because  we  would  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  them.  'I  think  they 
would  be  a  little  more  ready  for  a  com¬ 
promise  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  some  of 
the  objectionable  features  will  be  taken 
out  when  we  get  to  the  Senate.  That  is 
the  only  reason  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  this  cotton 
title. 

I  am  going  to  vote,  however,  to  re¬ 
commit  this  bill  to  the  committee  and  I 


hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
such  as  to  get  it  back  into  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  try  to  undo  some  of  the  things 
that  were  done  by  a  very  small  group  of 
people  who  had  enough  infiuence  to 
bring  along  enough  other  people  along 
with  them  who  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  problem,  but  who  are  willing 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  V - -WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing 
item  (Iv)  in  subsection  (b)  to  read:  “will  be 
utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in  the 
United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity 
of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat 
for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim 
a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1963  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of 
wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the 
number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected  national 
yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  pro¬ 
gram  incentives)  of  farm  acreage  allotments 
will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop,  or  if  a  national 
marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the 
quota  which  would  have  been  determined  if 
one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 
may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national 
acreage  allotment  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  but 
not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s 
allotment  for  each  such  State,  Including  for 
1966  the  Increased  acreage  in  the  State  al¬ 
lotted  for  1965  under  section  335,  adjusted 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  establish  a  fair  gnd  equitable  appor¬ 
tionment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein 
for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  county  allotments  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of 
the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional 
allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other 
new  areas  coming  into  production  of  wheat. 
There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special 
acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage 
reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  States  to  make  additional  allot¬ 
ments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
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tlve  needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to  make 
adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat 
farms  (that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  crop  for  which  the  allotment  is 
established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat 
acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm 
is  less  than  one-half  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjust¬ 
ments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for 
any  farm  which  would  result  in  allotment- 
cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the 
total  of  such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall 
not  exceed  the  acreage  made  available  there¬ 
for  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from 
the  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made 
only  to  counties  where  wheat  is  a  major 
income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 
which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the 
production  of  an  alternative  income-produc¬ 
ing  crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming 
operation  on  the  farm  requires  the  allotment 
of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage 
reserve.  For  the  purposes  of  making  ad¬ 
justments  hereunder  the  cropland  on  the 
farm  shall  not  Include  any  land  developed 
as  cropland  subsequent  to  the  1963  crop 
year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amend¬ 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for 
wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provid¬ 
ed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the 
preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment  in  each 
such  county,  including  for  1966  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  the  county  alloted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335,  adjusted  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in 
order  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  ap¬ 
portionment  base  for  each  county,  taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  established  crop  rotation 
practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allot¬ 
ments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other 
relevant  factors,” 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and  any  subse¬ 
quent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat 
planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as  plant¬ 
ed,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment, 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection  (c),  the  farm  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  the  1966  and  any  subsequent 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat 
acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  on  which  wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is 
considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  al¬ 
lotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  estab¬ 
lished,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop- 
rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted  down¬ 
ward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable 
acreage  on  the  farm  and  may  be  adjusted  up¬ 
ward  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  should  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fair  and 
equitable  allotment;  Provided,  ’That  (1) 
for  purposes  of  competing  the  1966  allot¬ 
ment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with 
its  1964  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  reduced  by  7 
per  centum;  (il)  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
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puting  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  year  shall  be  decreased 
by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction 
is  made  neither  a  voluntary  division  program 
nor  a  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and 
there  was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  such  year;  (lii)  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  clause  (il) ,  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  farm  marketing  excess  is 
delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  pa3ntaent  of 
the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any  part  of 
the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such 
farm  next  computed  after  determination  of 
such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by  reducing 
the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding 
year  by  7  per  centum;  and  (iv)  for  purposes 
of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  the  reduction  in  the  allotment 
does  not  provide  fair  and  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  to  producers  on  farms  following  special 
crop-rotation  practices,  he  may  modify  such 
reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  such  producers.” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  re¬ 
pealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  language  "ex¬ 
cept  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first 
sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  re¬ 
spectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(8)  Section  336  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “This  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent  years.” 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat” 
and  substituting  "crops  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third 
sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “fifteen  acres”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  60  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or 
any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  simflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  and  flax,  if  he  determines  that  such 
production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  in¬ 
come,  subject  to  the  condition  that  pa3nnent 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such 
acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops: 
Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the  pay¬ 
ment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1966  through  1969,  and  the 
marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle  shall 
be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
years  1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount 
of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during 
such  year  for  food  products  for  conpumption 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of 
wheat  Included  in  the  marketing  allocation 
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for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five 
hundred  rnlUion  bushels,  and  (11)  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  exported  in  the  form  of  wheat 
or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing 
year  on  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  Issued  to 
producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar  as 
practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives 
of  this  subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  alloca¬ 
tion  percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be 
the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
determined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a 
national  marketing  quota  for  such  year  had 
been  proclaimed  less  the  expected  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms 
which  wUl  not  be  in  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  The  cost  of 
any  domestic  marketing  certificates  Issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certif¬ 
icates  acquired  by  processors  as  a  result  of 
the  application  of  the  five  hundred  million 
bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  used  drulng  such  year  for 
food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing 
year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  re¬ 
sulting  number  of  bushels  by  the  national 
allocation  percentage.” 

Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970 
crop,  section  379b  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  enactment  of 
this  Act,  section  379d(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub¬ 
section  wheat  exported  for  donation  abroad 
and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 
wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where 
grown,  wheat  produced  by  a  State  or  agency 
thereof  and  processed  for  use  by  the  State  or 
agency  thereof,  wheat  processed  for  dona¬ 
tion,  and  wheat  processed  for  uses  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  noncommercial. 
Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  ex¬ 
ported  beginning  July  1,  1964.  There  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  sub¬ 
section  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 
July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from 
wheat  after  July  1,  1964,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  removed  for  sale  or  consumption  at  the 
time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except 
that  upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  purchase  of  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 
be  required  may  be  deferred  until  such  bev¬ 
erage  is  bottled  for  sale.  Wheat  shipped  to 
a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond,  or  stor¬ 
age  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subse¬ 
quent  exportation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  exported  for  pmposes  of  this  subsection 
when  it  is  exported  from  the  Canadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  after  the  word  “flour”  the  following: 
“(excluding  flour  clears  not  used  for  human 
consiunption  as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary)  ”. 

This  subsection  shall  be  effective  on  or 
after  sixty  days  following  enactment  of  this 
Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula¬ 
tion  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within 
such  sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  379d(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Whenever 
the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  for  the  preceding  mar¬ 
keting  year,  the  Secretary  may  require  mar¬ 


keting  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding 
marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all 
wheat  processed  into  food  products  during 
such  preceding  marketing  year  even  though 
the  food  product  may  be  marketed  or  re¬ 
moved  for  sale  or  consumption  after  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year.” 

(d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting 
“(a)”  after  "Sec.  379g”  and  adding  a  new 
subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  markting  certificates  for  a 
marketing  year  is  substantially  different 
from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing 
certificates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  take  such  ac¬ 
tion  as  he  determines  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  transition  between  marketing  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  such  authority  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 
certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
essing  of  wheat  into  food  products  covering 
such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such  prices,  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any 
such  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.” 

Sec.  605.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and 
substituting  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “only  with  respect 
to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1965  through  1969”. 

(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “1964 
through  1969”. 

Sec.  506.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1966  crop — 

“(1)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support 
for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certi¬ 
ficates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel,  (b)  price 
support  lor  wheat  accompanied  by  export 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  and  (c)  price  support 
for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in 
excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking 
into  consideration  competitive  world  prices 
of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in 
relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at 
which  price  support  is  made  available  for 
feed  grains. 

“(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of 
price  support  for  any  crop  of  wheat  lor  which 
a  national  marketing  quota  is  not  proclaimed 
or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  101. 

“(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  only  to  cooperators. 

“(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any 
crop  of  wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be 
a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  ex¬ 
ceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  lor 
wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any 
other  farm  on  which  the  producer  shares  in 
the  production  of  wheat,  and  (11)  complies 
with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section 
339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed 
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by  the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  If  the  entire  amount  of 
the  farm  marketing  excess  Is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  In  accordance  with 
applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone 
payment  of  the  penalty,  but  the  producer 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  support 
on  such  marketing  excess.  No  producer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat  If  the  production  on  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  Is  stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  379c (b),  but  the  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the 
wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1966,  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national 
acreage  allotment”,  wherever  they  appear, 
the  following;  “(less  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965  pursuant 
to  section  335)”. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year 
1966,  section  379c (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read 
as  follows;  “The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  sharing  of  wheat  marketing  certificates 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  “An  acreage  on  the 
farm  not  planted  to  wheat  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  for  piirposes  of 
this  subsection.” 

Sec.  509.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  insert¬ 
ing  “(A)”  after  “(8)”  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraph ; 

“(B)  ‘Projected  national  yield’  as  applied 
to  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  yield  per  harvested 
acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  'preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  projected  national 
yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 
trends  In  yields  and  for  any  significant 
changes  in  production  practices.” 

(2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

“(J)  ‘Projected  county  yield’  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  sihall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in 
the  ooTonty  during  each  of  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
whioh  such  projected  county  yield  is  deter¬ 
mined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in 
yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  practices. 

“(K)  ‘Projected  farm  jrield’  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop,  on  the 
farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting 
such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields  and  for  any 
significant  changes  in  production  practices, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm 
yield  be  less  than  the  normal  3rield  for  such 
farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph.” 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1966 
crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth  sentence 
the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm”  and  substituting 
therefor  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

(b)  Section  3791  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective  date  of 


the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  in¬ 
serting  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the 
word  “who”,  wherever  it  appears,  the  word 
“knowingly”. 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
crop  planted  for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

“(9)  ‘Normal  production’ as  applied  to  any 
number  of  acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the 
normal  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number 
of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  projected 
farm  yield  tames  such  number  of  acres.” 

(b)  Fhiblic  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing 
the  words  “normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  (1)  to 
the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

Sec.  512.  In  establishing  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  permitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in 
lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  account  the  niunber  of  feed  units  per 
acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
feed  units  per  acre  of  oats  and  rye. 

Sec.  513.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calenda-  year  1964, 
by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  the  amount  of  certificates  issued 
with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  com¬ 
ply  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subtitle.” 

Mr.  COOLEY  (interrupting  reading  of 
bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  title  V,  the  wheat  section, 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OPPEHED  BY  MR.  COOLEY 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cooley:  On 
page  47,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert  the 
following : 

“Sec.  514.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultiu-ai 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing 
of  food  products  at  face  value  thereof  less  any 
amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds 
$2.00  per  bushel.’  ” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief,  I  believe  everyone  on  the 
floor  understands  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  to  eliminate 
the  so-called'bread  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  not  yet 
agreed  that  the  bill  contained  any  such 
tax,  the  fact  remains  that  the  argument 
has  been  made  and  a  lot  of  propaganda 
has  gone  out  about  it.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  see  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  bear  this  additional  financial  bur¬ 
den  rather  than  to  pass  it  on  to  the  poor- 
man’s  bread. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  order  to  keep  the 
record  straight,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
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anything  about  a  bread  tax  or  admit 
necessarily  that  it  is  a  bread  tax.  But 
what  you  actually  mean  is  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  adopted,  eliminates  any  increase 
from  the  present  certificate  that  is  paid 
by  the  processor? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BETiCHER.  In  other  words,  every¬ 
thing  above  $2  shall  be  paid  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  everything  below  $2,  which 
would  be  approximately  75  or  80  cents, 
will  still  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  that 
is  now? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  this  amendment, 
there  is  no  possible  basis  for  the  bread 
or  baking  companies  to  contend  that  any 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  bread  are 
attributable  to  this  wheat  program;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct  and  that  is  the  one  thing 
that  prompts  me  to  offer  the  amendment. 
It  will  take  away  from  them  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  they  are  justified  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  bread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  consistent¬ 
ly  on  this  question  because  I  voted  in 
committee  for  an  amendment  almost 
identical  to  this,  but  the  amendment 
failed  by  a  tie  vote  of  17  to  17. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  so  we  can  get  on  to  the 
balance  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
offered  this  amendment.  It  is  true,  as 
he  said,  he  did  vote  for  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment  in  committee  when  I  offered  it  and 
lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  17.  I  feel  if  we  are 
going  to  make  direct  production  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  we  ought  to  pay  it  out 
of  the  Treasury.  We  do  this  on  wool,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  some  time  in 
the  wool  program.  We  find  all  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  coming  in  to  support  the 
wool  program.  The  Congress  passed  di¬ 
rect  payments  for  feed  grains  in  1961, 
production  payments  for  feed  grains 
went  into  effect  in  1961.  The  feed  grain 
program  cost  over  $1.5  billion  a  year,  and 
are  financed  out  of  the  Treasury. 

We  have  completed  the  cotton  title  of 
the  bill.  The  cotton  title  of  the  bill  will 
ftoance  those  direct  payments  of  produc¬ 
tion  payments  out  of  the  Treasury.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  makes 
the  payments,  but  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  reimbursed  out  of  the 
Treasury.  With  ,all  these  commodities 
financed  in  this  way,  I  think  it  is  only 
wise  that  we  finance  the  wheat  program 
the  same  way.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
feel  now  that  all  of  the  wheat  program 
will  be  financed  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Seventy-five  cents  is  still  financed  by  a 
processer  tax,  and  levied  against  the 
processer.  The  bread  tax  term  could  not 
be  hung  on  the  bill  last  year  because  the 
previous  year  the  price  support  loan  was 
$1.82  a  bushel,  then  with  the  resale 
formula  at  105  the  market  price  of  wheat 
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stayed  close  to  $2  per  bushel.  For  that 
reason,  with  a  loan  of  $1.25  and  a  proc¬ 
essor’s  tax  of  75  cents,  the  total  payment 
which  the  millers  were  to  make  for  wheat 
was  $2  a  bushel.  The  price  rose  higher, 
however,  since  under  the  retail  formula, 
which  permits  the  price  to  rise  a  little 
more  than  6  cents,  making  it  a  little  over 
$2  a  bushel. 

We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  in  wheat  we 
have  the  only  commodity  outside  of  sugar 
where  there  is  a  processing  tax,  and 
where  the  processor  pays  the  tax. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Is  it  cor¬ 
rect  that  this  amendment  knocks  out  the 
proposed  increase,  whether  we  call  it  a 
processer’s  tax  or  a  bread  tax,  but  it 
does  not  disturb  the  present  processor’s 
tax  or  bread  tax? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

j^t  me  say  it  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortimate  if  the  50  cents  had  been  col¬ 
lected  by  the  processor’s  tax,  which  is 
called  a  bread  tax,  because  processors 
naturally  would  have  passed  it  on  to  the 
consumer.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
called  a  bread  tax — because  the  proces¬ 
sors  always  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  certificates  are 
made  available  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  millers  collect  it, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Nobody  has  seen  a  certif¬ 
icate.  The  miller  has  never  purchased 
a  certificate.  The  farmer  is  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  certificate.  The  farmer  receives  a 
direct  pajmient  from  the  Government, 
in  the  same  way  the  farmer  of  feed  grains 
receives  pasmient.  The  farmer  does  not 
collect  tile  money  from  the  processer. 
You  cannot  say  it  is  collected  by  the  proc¬ 
essor,  and  turned  over  to  the  farmer.  In 
the  East  where  the  farmers  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  wheat  program,  they  do 
not  receive  the  75  cents  which  the  proc¬ 
essors  have  paid  for  the  wheat  because 
they  are  not  a  part  of  the  program  for 
the  most  part.  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry  where  a  small  portion  goes  into 
food,  they  receive  the  payment  on  45 
percent  of  their  production. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  because  they 
have  complied? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  because  they  com¬ 
ply.  So  this  is  a  payment  to  induce  farm¬ 
ers  to  comply  with  acreage  retirement, 
just  as  in  cotton,  just  as  in  feed  grain, 
and  that  is  why  we  should  have  a  one 
price  for  wheat  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  is  not  a  bread 
tax.  That  is  because  poor  people  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  eat  about 
twice  as  much  food  made  out  of  wheat  as 
do  those  who  earn  over  $10,000  a  year. 

So  when  it  gets  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  this  is  why  it  was  tagged  with  the 
title  of  “bread  tax’’. 

This  bill  provides  for  one-price  cotton. 
The  domestic  mills  do  not  pay  more  than 
foreign  mills  as  in  wheat. 


Also  this  Congress  has  reduced  the  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  automobiles,  furs,  and  jewelry 
because  it  was  thought  it  was  unwise  to 
continue  those  taxes.  This  was  a  sav¬ 
ings  to  the  consumer. 

I  hope  everyone  will  support  the 
amendment  to  remove  the  bread  tax 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  rumor 
going  around  here  for  the  past  few  days 
and  I  am  glad  there  was  no  truth  in  it 
that  I  was  going  to  sponsor  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  am  happy  now  because  now 
some  of  my  friends  who  were  sort  of 
steering  a  little  clear  of  me  can  speak  to 
me  again.  However,  in  all  seriousness 
this  can  honestly  be  called  the  Dent- 
Quie-Cooley  amendment. 

I  heard  the  President  say  something 
in  a  briefing  that  some  of  us  Congress¬ 
men  attended  not  too  long  ago  and  it  sort 
of  struck  me  as  the  kind  of  creed  that  I 
have  followed  most  of  my  life.  The 
President  said  that  all  people  tried  to  do 
what  they  think  is  right  and  that  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  always  tried  to 
do  that  which  he  thought  was  right  and 
when  convinced  he  was  right,  he  stuck 
to  his  position  to  the  very  end.  All  my 
life  I  have  tried  to  do  that  and  I  am  going 
to  continue  here  today,  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you  about  this  bill  that  you 
ought  to  know  about. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  realize 
it  but  the  American  housewife  has  been — 
is  now — and  will  continue  to  support  the 
entire  subsidy  program  for  overseas  ship- 
rnents  of  wheat  under  Public  Law  480 
and  imder  all  of  the  plans  that  we  have 
for  the  shipment  of  wheat  in  export  and 
also  the  subsidy  program  for  wheat  that 
goes  into  the  feed  grain. 

Of  800,000  small  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  450,000  of  them  do  not  receive 
one  red  cent  out  of  these  subsidy  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  this 
particular  item  of  wheat.  They  grow  the 
greater  percentage  or  part  of  the  wheat 
that  is  used  in  this  bread  that  is  made 
for  the  home  and  the  table  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife. 

So  the  subsidy  that  we  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  on  the  wheat 
for  bread  which  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  goes  to  15  percent  of  the  growers 
in  this  country  who  grow  all  of  the 
wheat  that  is  shipped  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  who  grow  very  little  of  the  wheat 
that  is  sold  for  bread  purposes. 

In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  we  have  the  six  major  bread- 
wheat  growers  or  growing  areas  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  do  not 
receive  any  money  out  of  the  program 
except  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
17  percent  of  the  farmers  within  these 
States.  Now  it  is  not  a  stubbornness  on 
the  part  of  these  people.  It  is  not  an 
attitude  of  unwillingness  or  of  being  in¬ 
dividualists — it  is  a  practical  matter  of 
economy.  The  average  small  wheat 
farm  consists  of  about  12  acres.  When 
you  get  that  wheat  fann  into  a  program 
where  45  percent  of  your  wheat  will  be 
paid  at  $2.50  and  55  percent  will  be  paid 
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at  $1.25 — then  you  have  some  of  that 
wheat  that  you  want  to  feed  through 
your  feed  milling  to  chickens  and  so 
forth  and  in  many  cases  in  our  State  it 
is  put  into  a  mix  for  their  cows  although 
that  is  not  the  best  feed — but  right  now 
they  are  feeding  most  of  it  where  they 
have  two  or  three  cows  because  they 
cannot  sell  it  in  the  market  at  $1.25. 

Before  1964,  Members  of  this  Congress, 
soft  wheat  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  Il¬ 
linois,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Missouri 
and  15  other  States  in  this  Union  were 
receiving  between  $1.60  and  $2.25  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat.  We  turned 
around  in  1963  when  the  wheat  price 
was  $1.82  and  wheat  cost  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  subsidy  was 
$990  million — we  tm-ned  right  around 
and  the  very  next  year  under  a  plan  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  voted  for  by  this  Congress — we 
took  away  from  the  farmers  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Midwest  who  are  the  growers  of  the  soft 
wheat  that  goes  into  bread  for  the  house¬ 
wife’s  table — the  right  to  sell  that  wheat 
unless  the  grower  complied  with  an  order 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  because 
it  is  impossible  to  put  12  acres  of  a 
wheat  farm  into  a  program  where  they 
are  competing  with  people  who  gi-ow 
wheat  for  70  cents  to  80  cents  a  bushel. 

The  wheat  that  you  are  subsidizing 
here  today  will  cost  $1.90  plus  5  cents 
to  10  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat. 
That  is  what  the  farmer  will  have  taking 
this  on  the  basis  of  45  percent  at  $2.50 
and  55  percent  at  $1.25. 

Who  will  collect  it?  The  farmer  who 
grows  wheat  for  70  or  80  cents  a  bushel. 
That  is  what  it  costs  to  grow  wheat  in 
the  big,  extensive  farm  operations  in 
the  West. 

It  is  like  saying  to  a  person  in  a  little 
manufacturing  plant  who  turns  out  100 
tons  of  steel  a  day  that  he  can  turn  out 
steel  for  the  same  price  and  at  the  same 
cost  as  a  large  steel  mill  producing  over 
150,000  tons  of  steel,  in  a  3-month  peri¬ 
od.  It  is  impossible  to  compete  on  that 
kind  of  a  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEINT.  This  is  only  half  way 
through. 

Each  loaf  of  bread  after  today  can  be 
made  up  of  10  slices,  costing  $2.50.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  taken 
two  slices  away.  There  are  three  more 
slices  that  have  to  be  taken  away  in 
order  to  get  equity  into  a  program,  if  any 
equity  can  be  put  into  a  subsidy  program. 

I  have  never  opposed  subsidies  as  such, 
except  when  it  came  to  the  foolish  notion 
that  we  can  subsidize  in  any  economy  for 
the  export  trade  evolving  from  surpluses. 
We  cannot  do  it,  and  that  has  been 
proven.  That  has  been  tried  since  the 
early  Grecian  states  and  it  failed  in  every 
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instance,  and  every  civilization  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  fallen  when  it  has 
gotten  into  a  program  of  trying  to  build 
its  economic  level  on  an  ability  to  trade. 
No  nation  can  subsidize  trade  from  the 
profits  which  are  made  from  the  market 
within  which  the  goods  are  produced, 
and  sell  in  a  world  market  subsidized. 
That  cannot  be  done.  It  never  has  been 
done.  It  never  will  be  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  a 
minute. 

But  I  want  to  say  this:  On  this  fioor 
at  this  moment  I  say  to  you  that  the 
problem  facing  wheat,  the  problem  fac¬ 
ing  cotton,  the  problem  facing  steel,  and 
the  problem  facing  glass  is  the  inopera¬ 
tive  type  of  free  trade  movement,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  cost  of  production. 

We  can  have  an  open  market  on  farm 
goods  with  a  Goyernment  subsidy  to 
guarantee  a  parity  income  to  the  farmers 
only  so  long  as  we  can  guarantee  that 
parity  income  on  the  production  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  you  and  the  job  you  have  had 
to  handle  over  these  years.  I  know  what 
you  are  up  against.  As  an  individual, 
speaking  from  outside  of  the  confines  of 
your  committee,  and  based  upon  my 
studies  of  history,  I  say  to  you  that  un¬ 
til  the  moment  comes  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  is  taxed  a  subsidy  for  the 
production  that  he  uses  this  will  not 
work.  Only  then  will  you  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
farm  problem. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  for 
this  amendment  of  mine,  or  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  but  I  am  for  another 
amendment  taking  the  other  three  slices 
out  of  the  Treasury  also.  I  would  say  I 
should  be  for  this  amendment,  since  I 
believe  I  helped  to  draft  it  and  certainly 
took  the  rap  for  pushing  it  to  passage. 

Let  me  state  what  we  are  doing  right 
now.  We  are  told — and  many  of  you 
believe  it — ^that  we  are  subsidizing  a 
price  of  $2.50  to  the  American  farmer  for 
wheat.  You  are  not  doing  any  such 
thing.  You  are  creating  a  subsidy  of  a 
$2.50  price  to  the  housewives  in  America 
and  you  are  giving  the  farmers  $1. 90- 
plus  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  he  sells, 
because  he  gets  a  blend  price.  He  does 
not  get  the  $2.50  the  housewife  pays.  He 
gets  $1.90,  because  you  are  shipping  the 
wheat  overseas,  which  you  subsidize  and 
for  which  you  charge  the  American 
housewife. 

I  say  to  all  of  you  that  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  cotton  and  wheat  when 
you  get  into  the  economics  of  it.  We 
are  not  discussing  cotton  as  an  item  that 
is  more  important  than  wheat,  or  vice 
versa.  We  are  saying,  and  we  should 
not  say,  that  a  cottongrower  has  to  have 
more  consideration  than  a  wheatgrower. 
Why  do  we  stand  here  and  vote  for  75 
cents  of  the  subsidy  paid  on  wheat  to  be 
paid  by  the  user  of  wheat,  with  nothing 
to  be  paid  by  the  user  of  cotton  whatso¬ 
ever?  It  cannot  be  because  the  makeup 
of  the-  committee  is  oriented  to  cotton 
and  the  cotton  interests.  Or  can  it  be? 


The  question  must  be  resolved,  and 
the  question  cannot  be  resolved  so  long 
as  this  Congress  looks  at  wheat  in  this 
way. 

In  the  old  days,  they  say,  back  in  the 
days  of  the  Patricians,  the  Roman  Patri¬ 
cians  always  beat  the  slaves  because  the 
slaves  could  offer  the  least  resistance. 

In  this  particular  case,  it  appears  that 
the  housewife  can  offer  the  least  resist¬ 
ance  because  the  minute  anybody  pro¬ 
tests  a  tax  such  as  this  being  put  on  the 
consumer,  up  pops  the  ugly  head  of 
charges  of  a  bread  trust  and  a  bakers’ 
trust.  Those  are  words  used  by  Upton 
Sinclair  long  before  these  days.  Whole 
generations  of  Americans  have  grown 
up  since  then.  We  are  no  longer  the 
immigrants  who  got  off  the  ships  with  a 
little  stick  and  a  bag  of  clothes  on  our 
shoiilders  with  a  tag  telling  us  which 
coal  town  to  go  to .  We ,  too ,  have  enj  oy  ed 
the  benefits  of  education  in  this  country 
and  we  know  the  difference  between  a  red 
herring  and  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to  say 
for  the  information  of  those  who  might 
not  know  that  out  of  the  $1.3  billion  that 
the  wheat  program  is  having  to  carry, 
almost  $1  billion  is  paid  for  Public  Law 
480  programs. 

I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  all  this 
talk  about  the  high  cost  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  how  the  long-suffering  tax¬ 
payer  is  being  bled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers.  This  is  unadulterated  economic 
nonsense.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  past 
15  years  farmers  have  been  carrying  con¬ 
sumers  on  their  backs  and  that  the  farm 
programs — ^which  have  financed  and 
made  possible  the  fantastic  increase  in 
agricultural  productivity  that  has  taken 
place  in  those  15  years  are  the  biggest 
bargain  taxpayers  ever  had.  U.S.  agri¬ 
culture  came  up  to  the  end  of  World  War 
n  with  practically  the  same  plant  and 
facilities  which  it  had  when  the  war 
started  back  in  1940.  Not  because  tech¬ 
nology  had  stood  still  during  that  time, 
but  because  wartime  necessity  of  funnel- 
ing  steel,  rubber,  gasoline,  chemicals, 
manpower,  and  even  capital  into  the  war 
effort  had  made  any  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  farm  technology  very 
diflOcult. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  farmers  had  the 
first  opportimity  in  a  generation  to  put 
modern  technology  to  work  in  agricul¬ 
ture — remember  there  had  been  a  de¬ 
pression  when  farmers  had  no  money  to 
buy  anything  all  during  the  1930 ’s — and 
they  did  so  with  gusto.  Since  the  base 
years  1947-49,  farm  productivity — ^pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  and  per  man — has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  30  percent.  This  is 
a  larger  increase  in  productivity  than  has 
ever  taken  place  in  such  a  period  of  time 
in  any  agricultural  plant,  anywhere,  and 
greater  than  the  increase  in  productivity 
of  any  other  major  segment  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy. 

Virtually  all  of  this  increase  in  effi¬ 
ciency  was  made  possible  by  input  of 
capital — new  machines,  new  and  ex¬ 
pensive  chemicals,  new  and  costly  stor¬ 
age  and  handling  facilities.  And  to  a 
large  extent,  farmers  had  this  capital 
to  invest  only  because  Government  pro¬ 
grams  kept  the  postwar  depression  in 


farm  prices  and  glut  of  production  from 
their  new  efficiency  from  putting  them 
right  back  where  they  were  in  the  mid- 
30’s. 

Since  1947-49  every  economic  index  in 
the  United  States  has  gone  up — except 
farm  prices  and  farm  income.  The 
gross  national  product,  factory  and  pro¬ 
fessional  wages,  personal  income,  and 
every  other  price  index  there  is,  all  have 
gone  up.  Since  1947-49  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  decreased  12  percent 
and  net  farm  income  has  gone  down 
from  15.9  billion  in  1947-49  to  12.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  1964. 

How  have  farmers  managed  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water?  By  increasing 
fai-m  mortgage  debt  more  than  100  per¬ 
cent  in  this  period,  by  increasing  short¬ 
term  farm  debt  by  almost  200  percent, 
and  by  cutting  the  per-unit  cost  of  their 
products  through  the  increased  efficiency 
that  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

What  has  this  meant  to  consumers? 
It  has  meant  more  food  and  cheaper  food 
than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  In 
1947-49  consiuners  spent  26  percent  of 
their  income  for  food.  In  1964  they 
spent  only  19  percent  of  their  income 
for  food.  If  consumers  had  spent  the 
same  percentage  of  their  income  for  food 
in  1964  that  they  did  in  1947-49,  their 
collective  grocery  bill  would  have  been 
$30  billion  more  than  they  actually  paid. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  1964  was 
about  $7  billion.  This  included  about 
$2  bUlion  in  food  for  peace  operations 
overseas — ^which  should  probably  be 
charged  to  foreign  affairs,  not  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  included  $100  million  for  school 
lunches,  several  hundred  million  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  direct  benefit  to  consiuners 
such  as  meat  and  poultry  inspection, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  direct  subsidy 
to  the  American  merchant  marine,  and 
so  on.  But  if  all  of  the  $7  billion  had  gone 
to  benefit  farmers,  this  would  still  have 
been  the  biggest  bargain  for  consumers 
and  taxpayers  in  the  whole  Federal  budg¬ 
et.  There  can  be  no  questtion  but  that 
without  agricultural  research,  credit,  and 
price-support  programs,  the  greater  part 
of  the  increased  farm  efficiency  which 
has  made  this  $30  billion  saving  in  our 
collective  grocery  bill  possible,  would 
never  have  taken  place. 

So  are  our  farm  programs  really  an 
agricultural  subsidy  or  are  they  in  fact 
a  consumer  subsidy,  making  it  possible 
for  consumers  to  buy  their  groceries  at 
something  less  than  an  economically  jus¬ 
tifiable'  price?  I  have  an  idea  that  we 
are  about  to  find  out.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  free  ride  for  consumers 
on  the  gravy  train  of  increased  agricul¬ 
tural  efficiency  is  just  about  over. 

Statistics  showing  the  net  income  of 
fanners  make  no  allowance  for  return 
on  capital  investment.  I  asked  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a 
table  showing  net  farm  income  if  it  were 
computed  by  allowing  a  fair  return — 5 
percent — on  the  farmers’  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  as  is  done  for  utilities  and  other 
businesses. 

It  shows  that  on  this  basis,  net  farm 
income  in  1964  was  not  $12  9  billion,  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing,  but 
only  $3.2  billion. 

The  table  follows: 
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Returns  to  farm  operators 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Beallzed 
gross  farm 
income 

Farm 

production 

expenses 

Farm 
operator’s 
realized 
net  farm 
income 

Value  of 
productive 
assets  (farm 
proprietors’ 
equity)  ‘ 

5  percent 
return  on 
value  of 
farm  assets 

Residual 
net  income 
lor  family 
labor  and 
management 

1955 . 

33.1 

21.9 

11.2 

147.5 

7.4 

3.8 

1956-.  _ _ _ 

34.3 

22.4 

11.9 

150.9 

7.5 

4.4 

10S7  . . 

34.0 

23.3 

10.7 

158.8 

7.9 

2.8 

1958 . 

37.9 

25.2 

12.7 

165.7 

8.3 

4.4 

1969 . — 

37.5 

26.1 

11.4 

179.1 

9.0 

2.4 

I960 . . 

37.9 

26.2 

11.7 

179.1 

9.0 

2.7 

1961 . . . 

39.6 

27.0 

12.6 

178.1 

8.9 

3.7 

IQTv*? 

41.1 

28.5 

12.5 

184.3 

9.2 

3.3 

1963 . - . - . 

42.1 

29.6 

12.5 

189.2 

9.5 

3.0 

1964 

42.2 

29.2 

12.9 

194.0 

9.7 

3.2 

1966  2 . . . 

43.5 

30.0 

13.5 

200.1 

10.0 

3.5 

>  Total  farm  assets  minus  total  farm  debt.  Value  of  farm  assets  Includes  farm  real  estate,  livstock,  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles,  crops  stored  on  and  off  farms,  household  furnishings  and  equipment  and  financiai  assets. 

3  Preliminary  forecast. 


(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimons  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  do  not  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Cooley;  Strike  out  all  of  the  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“On  page  47,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

“  ‘Sec.  514.  Section  379d  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  followdng  new  sub¬ 
section: 

“‘“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  domestic  marketing  certificates 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  acquired  by  proc¬ 
essors  under  section  d(b)  of  this  section  and 
any  portion  of  price  support  in  excess  of  the 
level  of  price  support  for  non-certificate 
wheat  shall  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  Secretary 
and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  cash  payments.”  ’  ” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  improve  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  in  that  it  would  strike  the  entire 
bread  tax  from  this  bill  and  not  just 
one -third  of  it,  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  applies 
only  to  50  cents  of  the  $1.30  certificate 
value.  So  if  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
is  accepted  instead  of  mine  this  means 
that  a  bread  tax  will  still  be  in  the  biU, 
a  bread  tax  valued  at  approximately  1 


cent  a  loaf  on  bread  or  2  cents  a  pound 
on  flour.  The  2  cents  a  pound  on  flour 
is  easily  demonstrated,  because  the 
miller  gets  about  42  pounds  of  flour  from 
each  bushel  of  wheat.  Therefore,  the 
certificate  value  of  $1.30  figures  out  at 
about  3  cents  a  pound.  The  part  of  the 
tax  remaining  under  the  Cooley  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  2  cents  a  pound.  This  is 
a  fixed  value  representing  a  bread  tax 
which  will  still  be  in  the  legislation  if  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
adopted.  However,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  entire  bread  tax  will  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  you  will  then  have 
a  subsidy  of  $1.25  per  bushel  coming  out 
of  the  taxpayers  of  America? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  general  revenue 
would  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the 
wheat  program,  just  as  the  general 
revenue  has  financed  the  entire  cost  of 
every  other  American  farm  program  in 
history. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  At  $1.25  a  bushel 
subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Corman]  . 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments. 

For  years,  my  constituents  and,  I  am 
sure,  the  constituents  of  other  Members 
representing  urban  and  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  been  calling  upon  their 
Representatives  to  get  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  farm  subsidy  busi¬ 
ness.  That  objective  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  when  farm  surpluses  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  a  free  market, 
based  upon  supply  and  demand,  is  >nce 
again  possible  for  agricultural  products 
and  when  we  find  workable  methods  of 
insuring  reasonable  farm  incomes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  making  significant  progress  in  re¬ 
ducing  surpluses.  Since  1960  alone,  the 
annual  cost  of  wheat  storage  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $191  million  per  year  to  $139 
million  per  year.  Reduction  of  farm  sur¬ 
pluses  must  continue,  and,  therefore, 
control  of  total  production  must  con- 
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tinue.  Secretary  Freeman  placed  this 
vital  imperative  at  the  heart  of  his  wheat 
proposal.  He  proposed  to  end  subsidies 
on  wheat  grown  for  export.  He  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  crop  control  and  a 
resulting  saving  in  storage  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

In  order  to  effectuate  these  savings, 
he  advocates  a  higher  price  to  the  wheat 
processor  on  that  portion  of  wheat  grown 
for  domestic  consumption.  No  one 
denies  the  need  for  cutting  the  wheat 
surplus  and  everyone  agrees  that  farmers 
must  be  able  to  get  a  reasonable  price  on 
domestic  wheat.  The  question  is:  Who 
pays  the  cost,  the  taxpayer  or  the  giant 
wheat  processors? 

Chairman  Cooley  proposes  that  the 
increased  price  should  become  a  burden 
on  the  back  of  every  American  taxpayer, 
a  burden  that  over  the  4  years  of  this 
program  will  amount  to  $600  million.  Mr. 
Findley  proposes  that  not  only  the  price 
Increase  but  also  the  existing  costs  of 
wheat  support  should  drain  on  Federal 
tax  fimds.  This  latter  alternative  will 
cost  $2.5  billion.  Even  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  is  no  novelty,  these  fig¬ 
ures  must  give  us  all  pause  for  thought 
and,  I  hope,  reconsideration. 

The  Cooley  amendment  and  the  Find¬ 
ley  substitute  are  the  culmination  of  a 
massive  propaganda  campaign  directed 
against  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
general  public.  'The  giant  wheat  proc¬ 
essors  have  threatened  to  raise  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  3  cents  if  they  are 
not  spared  the  cost  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
This  arrogant  threat  is  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
even  at  a  price  increase  of  1  cent  a  loaf, 
the  wheat  processors  would  be  reaping 
immense  additional  profit.  This  threat 
is  made  in  spite  of  that  fact  that  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Consumer  In¬ 
terests  has  concluded  that  the  wheat 
processors  need  not  increase  the  price  of 
bread  at  all  in  view  of  their  already 
enormous  profits. 

And  I  might  interject,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  a  Representative  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area,  I  view  with  particular  alarm 
the  fact  that  bread  sells  for  approxi¬ 
mately  30  cents  a  pound  in  Los  Angeles 
while  the  same  amount  of  bread  is  selling 
for  approximately  18  cents  in  Detroit. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust,  I  have  noted  that  last  year, 
12  large  wheat  processing  firms  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  price  fixing  and  violation  of 
antitrust  laws,  and  I  intend  to  see  to  it 
that  those  prosecutions  are  pressed  with 
all  possible  vigor. 

The  giant  wheat  processing  firms  have 
gone  into  Los  Anglese  markets  and  told 
the  consumer  that,  unless  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program  is  shifted  to  the  tax¬ 
payer,  they  will  institute  the  price  rise  of 
3  cents  a  loaf  and  that  the  Congress  will 
have  been  responsible  for  this  “bread 
tax.”  Mr.  Chairman,  that  statement  is 
nothing  less  than  a  slick  exercise  in  se¬ 
mantics,  joined  to  an  artful  twisting  of 
facts.  A  “tax”  is  imposed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  revenue  is  returned  to  the 
Government  for  public  purposes.  The 
supposed  “bread  tax”  is  nothing  more 
than  a  completely  unjustified  price  in- 
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crease  instituted  by  private  interests  for 
private  gain  with  absolutely  no  increase 
in  Government  revenue  or  the  public 
welfare. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  proposed  to 
the  farmers  that  they  continue  to  join  in 
a  reduction  of  farm  surplus  while  the 
National  Government  supports  a  mini¬ 
mum  fair  price  in  return  for  their  work 
in  the  fields.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  long  ago  determined  that  their 
Government  should  guarantee  a  basic 
decent  standard  for  the  labor  of  a  work¬ 
ingman  through  the  minimum  wage,  and 
no  one  has  suggested  the  price  of  their 
final  products  should  be  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But  when  the 
principle  is  applied  to  agriculture  in  an 
effort  to  terminate  surpluses  and  subsi¬ 
dies,  the  “wheat  trust”  cries  out  in  an¬ 
guish,  threatens  the  consumer  with  a  rise 
in  price,  and  attempts  to  blame  the 
Members  of  this  House  for  their  black¬ 
jack  tactics. 

The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Cooley 
amendment  is  $600  million;  the  cost  of 
the  Findley  amendment  is  $2.5  billion. 
I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  both  al¬ 
though  I  admit  the  Findley  amendment 
deserves  four  times  as  much  opposition. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  both  amendments 
and  to  support  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  his  efforts  to  end  these  raids  on 
the  Treasury.  If  we  fail  to  take  this  first 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  farm  sub¬ 
sidies,  we  may  never  have  another  op¬ 
portunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]. 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow  when  I  went  out 
shooting  rabbits  I  tried  to  take  a  double- 
barreled  shotgun  with  me  because  if  I 
missed  with  the  first  shot — and  that  is 
the  shot  you  try  to  kill  him  with  because 
after  you  miss  he  is  gone  and  you  try  to 
cripple  him — this  is  a  first  shot  of  a 
double-barreled  shot  at  a  bad  condition 
in  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to  help 
the  fellow  shoot  the  first  barrel  and  if  he 
misses  with  the  first  barrel  and  it  does 
not  kill  it,  then  we  will  knock  it  off  with 
the  second  barrel. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  this  body  to  discuss  the 
pending  agriculture  bill  (HH.  9811).  It 
is  my  intention  to  analyze  in  considerable 
detail  section  5  of  that  bill.  And,  even 
though  I  am  a  Democrat,  the  issue  that 
is  involved  here  is  not  a  partisan  one. 
The  label  on  a  loaf  of  bread  is  not  a 
party  label.  Nor  is  there  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  exploiting  this  issue  for  polit¬ 
ical  expediency. 

I  have  studied  this  bill  with  care.  I 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  its 
implications,  to  the  results  that  will  flow 
from  it,  and  to  the  moral  lack  of  values 
inherent  in  it.  For  this  is  a  bill  that 
presages  ill.  We  are  arriving  at  a  day 
close  at  hand  when  the  Members  of  this 


body  will  make  a  decision — apparently 
limited  in  scope  and  application — but 
which,  in  reality,  has  an  imdertow  that 
drags  down  with  it  a  segment  of  every¬ 
body’s  future. 

My  disagreement  with  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman’s  concept  of  a  bread  tax  goes 
far  deeper  than  the  2  cents  a  loaf,  far 
deeper  than  his  emotional  defense  of  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  H.R.  9811.  My  question  goes  to 
the  vitals  of  a  precedent  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  establish — a  precedent 
that  would  perpetuate  subsidies  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  self-operative.  Here,  from 
scraps  of  expediency,  there  has  been 
mounted  a  consumer -processor-farmer 
collage  that  would  operate  comfortably 
by  itself  without  our  further  attention. 
For  section  5  takes  wheat  payments  out 
of  the  budget  and  cocoons  them  in  com¬ 
fortable  ambiguity  where  they  will  be 
replenished  by  the  hapless  disadvantaged. 

I  assm-e  you  that  I  fully  intend  to  point 
out  the  deformities  in  this  type  of 
maneuver.  But,  even  before  that,  I  want 
to  drive  home  to  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  a  single  and  all-important 
fact:  you  are  not  being  asked  to  decide 
on  another  detail  of  another  farm  bill. 
Not  at  all.  Your  vote  for  the  bread  tax  in 
section  5  puts  you  on  record  as  favoring 
a  regressive  tax  that  penalizes  the  lower 
income  groups — those  that  most  anx¬ 
iously  await  our  help.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  when  we  took  the  taxes  off 
golf  clubs  and  fur  coats,  that  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  for  us  the  road  that 
the  Great  Society  has  set  out  upon: 

We  hope — 

He  said — 

to  provide  further  relief  for  those  in  oiu* 
Nation  who  need  it  most — ^those  taxpayers 
who  now  live  in  the  shadow  of  poverty. 

Can  words  be  more  eloquent,  or  can 
our  piupose  be  more  splendidly  defined? 
Isn’t  this  the  true  goal  of  all  oiu-  debate: 
to  make  this  a  better  world  for  all?  And 
is  this  a  mandate  that  we  can  so  soon 
betray  even  at  the  behest  of  Secretary 
Freeman? 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Freeman  has  fashioned  a  farm  bill  that 
he  intends  to  defend  in  every  detail.  He 
acts  as  though  he  would  defend  it  down 
to  the  last  consumer.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  any  farm  bill  is  so  gargantuan 
that  it  brings  together  special  “groups 
wanting  to  shout  it  down.  I  am  not  in 
any  of  these  groups.  My  purpose  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  point  out  the  hidden  dangers  that 
lie  planted  in  this  patchwork  field; 
dangers  that  will  surely  bring  us  a  har¬ 
vest  of  evil. 

Just  what  is  the  issue,  after  all?  Ap¬ 
parently  the  country,  fanners  and  con¬ 
sumers  both,  have  one  thing  in  mind, 
while  Mr.  Freeman  has  something  en¬ 
tirely  different  that  is  bothering  him. 
He  wants  to  balance  his  budget.  But  can 
this  need  be  so  great  that  he  will  defend 
his  bread  tax  with  such  religious  fervor? 
Here  is  a  massive  4-year  plan  of  subsi¬ 
dies  that  total  over  $4  billion.  The  funds 
for  this  enormous  plan  come  almost  en¬ 


tirely  from  the  Treasury,  except,  that  is, 
for  the  wheat  provisions  of  section  5. 

It  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  bill — one 
of  its  least  important  parts  economical¬ 
ly — that  the  Secretary  proposes  to  shift 
the  burden  from  the  taxpayer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  thereby  remove  $150  million 
from  the  budget.  Is  this  the  great  pin¬ 
nacle  on  which  he  wants  to  plant  his 
fiag  of  victory  as  Secretai-y  of  Agricul¬ 
ture?  Even  though  that  flag  extends  the 
shadow  of  poverty,  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  made  us  all  so  aware,  and 
thrusted  the  lower  income  groups  into 
even  further  darkness? 

There  is  only  one  answer  that  fits  all 
of  the  facts:  Mr.  Freeman’s  budget  will 
look  better.  It  is  that  simple.  I  must 
confess  that  I  see  a  certain  medieval 
parallel  to  the  former  habit  of  attacking 
peasants  simply  because  they  offered  the 
least  resistance.  For  it  is  today’s  con¬ 
sumers,  especially  those  in  the  lower  in¬ 
come  brackets,  who  have  been  chosen 
from  the  lists  as  victims,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  set  out  to  harry  them  with 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  fight. 

The  main  issue,  as  we  all  know,  rises 
above  accounting  procediues,  above  de¬ 
partmental  fetishes.  The  main  issue  is 
the  need  to  do  social  justice,  and  to  fully 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  farming  com¬ 
munity.  Our  Great  Society,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  herculean  attack  on  Ig¬ 
norance,  poverty,  disease,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  aging,  can  certainly  devise 
systems  to  resolve  the  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  taking  place  on  our  farms  with¬ 
out  destro3dng  basic  concepts  of  social 
justice  and  common  decency.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  strike  off  shackles,  not  to  de¬ 
vise  new  ones  that  hurt  in  new  places. 

But  now  I  want  to  look  at  section  5  of 
H.R.  9811  with  more  precision.  It  can 
best  be  described  in  its  potential  opera¬ 
tion  as  a  doubly  regressive  excise  tax,  a 
rather  exact  definition  in  which  each 
word  has  exact  and  full  significance. 

It  is,  first,  an  excise  despite  Mr. 
Freeman’s  disavowals,  and  it  is  such  a 
tax  within  the  narrowest  and  most  an¬ 
cient  definitions  of  that  term.  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  says  that 
originally  the  term  excise  impost  “was 
used  only  of  the  tax  on  commodities — 
which  is  generally  an  indirect  tax,  of 
which  the  burden  falls  on  the  consumer.” 
Here  is  a  forthright  description  of  the 
bread  tax.  And  even  the  First  National 
City  Bank  has  termed  its  operation  as 
“similar  to  an  excise  tax.”  That  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

And  it  is,  second,  a  doubly  regressive 
tax.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  consider  the 
ability  to  pay  as  a  yardstick,  which  would 
make  it  regressive,  but  more  anachronis- 
tically  it  places  that  regressive  burden 
on  a  commodity  used  more  extensively 
by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich.  Thus,  the 
lower  income  group  not  only  pay  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  rich/  but  actually  pay 
more.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  the 
following  chart  prepared  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank  showing  that  our 
lower  income  families  use  almost  twice 
as  much  bread  as  families  with  incomes 
over  $10,000: 
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Wheat  consumption  by  family  income 


Annual  income  per 
family 

Percent  of 
food  budget 
for  wheat 
products 

Home  use 
per  person 
per  week 

Under  $2,000..- . . 

6.6 

Pounds 

3.8 

$2,000  to  $2,999 - 

5.9 

3.  2 

$.2,000to$3,999 . . 

5.8 

2.8 

$4,000  to  $4 ,999. . . 

5.3 

2.6 

$5,000  to  .$5,999 - 

5.1 

2.6 

$6,000  to  .$7,999 - 

4.8 

2.  5 

$8,000  to  $9,999 - 

4.6 

2. 3 

$10,000  and  over - 

3.8 

2.  2 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  not  Palm 
Beach  or  Newport  that  will  carry  the 
burden  of  the  bread  tax.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bulk  of  it  would  fall  on  the 
largest  metropolitan  areas.  Here  is  a 
rundown  of  the  added  food  tab  in  those 
areas  that  would  result  from  the  bread 
tax: 

Additional  cost  for  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  in  the  20  largest  standard  metro¬ 
politan  statistical  areas 


Million 

New  York,  N.Y - $23.  6 

Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Calif -  14.  0 

Chicago,  HI -  13.  6 

Philadelphia,  Pa.-New  Jersey -  9-  6 

Detroit,  Mich _  8.  4 

Boston,  Mass,  (metropolitan  State 

economic  area) -  6-  8 

San  Pranclsco-Oakland,  Calif -  6.  0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa -  4.  8 

Washington,  D.C.-Maryland-Vlrglnla—  4.  8 

St.  Louis,  Mo.-Illlnols -  4.  8 

Cleveland,  Ohio -  4.  0 

Baltimore,  Md _  4.  0 

Newark,  N.J -  3.  6 

Mlneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn -  3.  2 

Houston,  Tex -  2.  8 

Buffalo,  N.Y -  2.  8 

Cincinnati,  Ohlo-Kentucky-Indlana—  2. 8 

Milwaukee,  Wls -  2.  8 

Paterson-Cllfton-Passalc,  N.J -  2.  8 


The  public  is  alarmed  at  this  depart¬ 
mental  attempt  and  is  letting  all  of  us 
know  how  it  feels  by  hundreds  of  letters. 
Meanwhile,  the  press  and  the  economists 
have  written  so  much  about  it  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  select  representative  state¬ 
ments.  Probably  as  good  as  any,  because 
it  preceded  the  present  angry  outcry,  and 
because  it  is  in  the  words  of  an  eminent 
economist,  Leon  H.  Keyserling  former 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  as  he  testified  before  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  of  the  other  body  re¬ 
cently  on  this  bill : 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that,  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  nationwide  war  against  poverty 
the  current  legislation  attempts  to  save  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  in  the  Federal 
budget  (which  might  be  collected  through 
progressive  taxation  and  wisely  directed  to¬ 
ward  improved  farm  income)  by  imposing 
taxes  upon  the  bread  and  rice  which  loom 
large  in  the  diets  of  poor  families,  even  while 
we  are  removing  the  excise  taxes  on  many 
luxuries  such  as  furs  and  Jewelry. 

And  today’s  press  carries  a  story  head¬ 
lined  ‘  Ten  Percent  Food  Price  Boost  Hits 
U.S.  Pocketbook”  carrying  as  its  lead 
paragraph : 

The  housewife  who  Is  paying  a  dime  more 
for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  food  than  she  did 
a  year  ago  may  be  ready  to  swat  whoever  is 
responsible,  but  she  will  have  trouble  finding 
her  target. 

Her  target  turns  out  to  be  the  same  as 
Mr.  Freeman’s  banner.  And  it  is  Con¬ 
gress  that  is  being  importuned  to  help 
carry  that  banner. 


Section  5  is  intended  to  give  the 
farmer  100  percent  of  parity  on  that 
part  of  his  wheat — 45  percent — ^that  is 
looked  upon  as  domestic  production. 
This  quite  proper  goal  is  reached  by 
adding  50  cents  to  the  certificate  cost 
paid  by  processors  for  every  bushel  of 
wheat  that  they  process.  This  makes 
the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  cost  25  per¬ 
cent  more  than  it  did  before,  and  bakers 
say  that  bread  will  go  up  at  least  2 
cents  a  loaf.  The  administration  says 
that  this  is  too  much.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consiuner  Affairs,  says  that 
the  bakers  should  be  able  to  absorb  it 
although  the  industry  is  now  working 
on  an  overall  profit  margin  of  about 
IV2.  Mr.  Freeman  says  that  it  will 
likely  be  passed  along  and  that  this 
might  be  “half  a  cent’’  as  he  has  just 
told  the  NBC’s  “Today  Show,”  or  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  as  releases  say  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  advised  this  body  on  April  5,  1965, 
that  the  new  certificate  “will  increase 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  a  little  more 
than  1  cent.” 

It  matters  little  insofar  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Meanwhile,  labor  reports  that 
the  result  of  the  bread  tax  would  be  job 
shrinkage.  Small  bakers,  unable  to  ab¬ 
sorb  losses,  and  equally  distressed  by  the 
decreased  sales  volume  at  higher  levels, 
fear  that  many  of  their  number  will  go 
to  the  wall.  And  large  members  of  the 
industry  resent  being  used  as  tax  col¬ 
lectors  and  having  their  narrow  profit 
margins  turned  into  large  losses.  In 
short,  all  sectors  of  wheat  processing 
have  joined  hands  in  an  unusual  dem¬ 
onstration  of  solidarity  to  fight  the  Free¬ 
man  bread  tax. 

I  have  studied  their  arguments,  and  I 
have  studied  the  arguments  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Neither  side 
will  find  in  me  a  champion.  My  argu¬ 
ment  is  on  behalf  of  all  of  our  citizens. 
And,  after  all  of  the  facts  are  in,  I  am 
led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion:  this 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  play  statisti¬ 
cal  games  with  the  Great  Society  or 
word  games  with  Secretary  Freeman. 
We  must  examine  H.R.  9811  with  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer,  and  with  compassion 
for  the  35  million  who,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  have 
less  than  23  cents  to  spend  on  each  meal. 
And  we  must  do  this  on  merit,  not  on 
slogans. 

I,  therefore,  intend  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body  at  the  proper 
time  an  amendment  to  section  5  that  will 
provide  these  benefits  for  the  farmer,  and 
would  provide  them  exactly  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Freeman’s  bill.  But  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  ask  that  the  funds  required 
shall  come  from  our  taxpayers,  rather 
than  from  the  disadvantaged  in  the  form 
of  a  bread  tax,  and  that  these  funds 
shall  properly  be  noted  in  our  budget  and 
be  made  available  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

HOW  MUCSI  WILL  BREAD  PRICES  INCREASE? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  increase  by  taking  the  2.7  cents 
which  it  says  is  the  amount  the  wheat 
farmer  receives  out  of  the  retail  price  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  and  multiplying  that 
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2.7  cents  by  25  percent,  because  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  wheat 
support  level  is  a  25 -percent  increase 
over  the  prevailing  $2  per  bushel  price 
of  wheat. 

This  gives  a  figure  of  slightly  under 
0.7,  which  is  rounded  to  seven-tenths  of  1 
cent.  This  amount  is  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  claims  is  the  added  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  this  proposed  increase  in  the 
support  level  for  wheat. 

The  bread  baker,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  calculate  his  costs  based  on  the 
prices  he  pays  for  the  flour  used  in  the 
product.  In  calculating  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  50  cents  per  bushel  increase, 
he  must  also  add  the  increase  of  18  cents 
a  bushel  resulting  from  this  year’s  cer¬ 
tificate  plan  which  so  far  has  not  been 
reflected  in  higher  bread  prices.  Thus, 
he  must  start  with  a  total  of  68  cents  a 
bushel  as  the  added  cost  to  him.  He 
multiplies  this  68  cents  by  a  factor  of 
2.35.  This  represents  the  number  of 
bushels  required  to  make  a  hmundred- 
weight  of  flour.  This  gives  a  figure  of 
$1.60  which  is  the  increase  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  flour  over  previous  price  levels. 
Since  a  baker  will  get  approximately  150 
pounds  of  bread  from  a  hundredweight  of 
flour,  it  can  be  seen  that  this  $1.60  results 
in  slightly  more  than  a  direct  cost  in¬ 
crease  of  1  cent  per  pound  of  bread. 

To  this  additional  cost  of  the  flour 
used  the  baker  must  add  the  percentage 
commission  which  driver-salesmen  will 
receive,  averaging  12  percent.  The  gro¬ 
cery  markup,  approximately  20  percent, 
must  be  added  to  this  figure.  Since  a 
penny  is  our  smallest  unit  of  currency, 
the  housewife  necessarily  will  be  forced 
to  pay  2  cents  more  for  that  1  pound  in 
the  grocery  store. 

PACTS  ABOUT  THE  FREEMAN  WHEAT  PROPOSAL 

The  proposal  would  subsidize  a  small 
number  of  wheatgrowers  and  other  in¬ 
terests  at  the  expense  of  the  wheat  proc¬ 
essing  and  baking  industry,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer. 

A  25-percent  increase  would  be  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  domestic  cost  of  wheat — from  $2 
to  $2.50  a  bushel. 

This  price  increase  would  be  passed 
on  to  American  consmners  in  the  form 
of  higher  bread  prices. 

President  Johnson  states  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  wheat  wiU  “increase 
the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  by  little  more 
than  1  cent.” 

Industry  studies  show  that,  by  the 
time  the  increase  reaches  the  consumer, 
it  would  amount  to  about  2  cents  for  a 
1 -pound  loaf,  with  similar  increases  on 
cereals,  spaghetti,  and  other  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  Freeman  proposal  hits  hardest  at 
the  poor : 

There  are  35  million  people  in  the 
country  who  have  23  cents  a  meal  or  less 
to  spend. 

In  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000 
a  year,  consumption  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  products,  per  person,  is  1%  times 
as  high  as  in  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more. 

Yet  the  Freeman  plan  would  burden 
the  poor  with  the  2-cent-a-loaf  bread 
tax  at  the  same  time  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  seeking  removal  of  luxury 
taxes — on  furs,  jewelry,  and  other 
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items — paid  mostly  by  higher  income 
groups. 

Bakers  and  processors  will  have  to  pass 
on  the  25-percent  increase  in  the  price 
of  wheat.  The  largest  baking  company 
in  the  country  estimates  that  the  Free¬ 
man  program  would  cost  it  a  minimum 
of  $12  million;  but  its  profits  last  year 
were  $9  million. 

Most  of  the  benefits  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  would  go,  to  the  wealthiest  wheat 
farmers : 

Increased  pasnnents  to  wheat  farmers 
under  the  plan  would  amount  to  about 
$150  million  a  year. 

Over  a  third  of  this  money  would  be 
split  among  the  top  3  percent  of  wheat 
producers. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  top  15  percent  of  wheat- 
growers. 

The  other  85  percent  of  wheatgrow- 
ers,  around  1.5  million  of  them,  would 
realize  an  average  in  the  range  of  only 
about  $25  apiece  from  the  program. 

Even  the  so-called  increased  payments 
to  wheat  farmers  are  largely  illusory. 
Compare  the  following  average  annual 
price  support  levels  for  a  bushel  of 


wheat: 

1962- 63  (loan  rate) _ $2.  00 

1963- 64  (loan  rate  of  $1.82  +  18-cent 

payment-ln-kind-certlflcate) _  2.  00 

1964r^6  (loan  rate  of  $1.30+ average 
receipts  from  domestic  and  e3q)ort 
certificates) _  1.  73 

1965- 766  (loan  rate  of  $1.25+average 

receipts  from  domestic  and  export 
certificates) _  1.69 

1966- 67  when  the  Freeman  program 

would  become  effective  (loan  rate  of 
$1.25+ average  receipts  on  all  wheat 
from  domestic  certificates) _  1.  83 


To  get  100  percent  of  parity,  the  farm¬ 
er  would  have  to  be  paid  $2.53  a  bushel 
on  all  his  wheat. 

Most  wheatgrowers  do  not  want  the 
program  anyway.  The  Freeman  pro¬ 
posal  is  an  only  slightly  revised  version 
of  the  program  which  farmers  voted 
down  in  their  last  referendum,  held  in 
May  1963. 

The  whole  complex  of  industries  which 
profit  from  the  wheat  program — the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  machinery,  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
the  like — will  benefit  from  the  consum¬ 
er’s  payments,  but  will  make  no  compar¬ 
able  payments  of  their  own. 

The  higher  bread  prices  paid  by 
American  consumers  will  be  used  to 
finance  wheat  exports  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  at  about  one-half  the  domestic 
price.  In  other  words,  consumers  alone 
will  have  to  make  up  for  wheat  farmers’ 
inability  to  get  along  at  low  world 
prices — although  the  farmers’  situation 
is  properly  the  concern  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Wheat — along  with  rice,  which  was  re¬ 
ported — ^is  the  only  commodity  in  the 
Freeman  program  to  be  singled  out  for 
regressive  consumer  financing  of  this 
kind.  The  feed  grain  and  cotton  pro¬ 
grams,  which  in  1965  cost  the  Treasury 
over  $2  billion,  would  be  continued  with 
Treasury  financing. 

COSTS  OP  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Wheat:  The  wheat  certificate  plan 
adopted  in  1964  provides:  $2  per  bushel 
for  those  who  cooperate — in  1965;  $1.25 
per  bushel  from  the  market;  75  cents  per 


bushel  in  direct  consumer  cost  or  $375 
million  in  1965. 

In  1966-69  under  H.R.  9811:  $2.50  per 
bushel  for  those  who  cooperate:  $1.25 
per  bushel  from  the  market;  75  cents 
per  bushel  direct  consiuner  cost  as  1965 
or  $375  million;  50  cents  per  bushel  ad¬ 
ditional  or  $250  million  or  a  total  of  $625 
million  per  year  for  the  next  4  years. 

COST  OP  WHEAT,  FEED  GRAINS,  COTTON,  AND  RICE 

Wheat:  1965,  $375  million  in  dhect 
consumer  costs  from  75  cents  certificate; 
1966,  $625  million  in  direct  consumer 
costs  from  $1.25  certificate  under  H.R. 
9811  or  $250  million  less  as  additional 
50  cents  per  bushel  is  deleted. 

Feed  grains:  1965— $1.51  billion,  direct 
Government  costs;  1966,  $1.6  billion,  di¬ 
rect  Government  costs  under  H.R.  9811. 

Cotton:  1964,  $860  million,  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment;  1965,  $725  million  estimated  to 
be  direct  Government  costs  under  H.R. 
9811. 

Rice:  1965,  $170  million,  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs;  1966,  $170  miUion  as  there 
is  no  charge  in  rice  program  in  H.R. 
9811. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  confusion  concerning  the 
wheat  section  of  the  pending  farm  bill. 
Particularly  as  it  is  related  to  the  so- 
called  bread  tax.  I  think  there  is  a 
need  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
this  issue. 

In  1964  the  Congress  adopted  a  farm 
bill  that  included  for  the  first  time  the 
so-called  wheat  certificate  plan.  In 
essence  it  said  that  if  a  wheat  producer 
cooperated  in  the  program  he  would  get 
$2  per  bushel  for  the  wheat  that  was 
used  for  domestic  purposes — $1.25  per 
bushel  of  this  would  come  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  additional  75  cents  per  bushel 
would  be  paid  for  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
consumer  cost  by  requiring  that  wheat 
processors  buy  certificates  for  75  cents 
per  bushel.  This  meant  a  direct  con¬ 
sumer  cost  of  $375  million  in  1965. 

Under  H.R.  9811  the  same  certificate 
program  would  be  continued  for  4 
more  years.  Under  the  bill  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  who  cooperated  would  receive 
$2.50  per  bushel  for  wheat  used  for 
domestic  purposes — $1.25  per  bushel 
would  come  from  the  market.  The  in¬ 
creased  50  cents  per  bushel  would  come 
by  raising  the  wheat  certificate  cost  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  This  means 
that  the  direct  consumer  cost  would  be 
increased  from  $375  million  to  $625  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  for  the  next  4  years. 

I  have  indicated  that  I  was  opposed  to 
increasing  the  certificate  50  cents  and 
thereby  saddle  the  consiuners  with  the 
increased  cost.  However,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  the  basic 
principals  involved  in  this  program.  All 
we  are  doing  by  deleting  the  50  cents 
from  the  bill  is  avoiding  any  increase  in 
the  direct  consumer  cost  of  the  wheat 
program.  The  consumers  still  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  the  $375  million  per  year 
that  they  are  currently  paying. 

So  the  issue  is  not  whether  you  are 
for  or  against  the  so-called  bread  tax. 
The  issue  is  whether  you  are  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  paying  three-fifths  of  the  cost 
of  the  bread  tax  or  whether  you  are  for 
consumers  paying  all  of  the  bread  tax 
cost- 


Personally,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  believe  we  should  treat  all  commodities 
alike.  I  opposed  adoption  of  the  bread 
tax  idea  a  year  ago.  I  still  am  opposed 
to  it. 

Members  of  the  House  should  realize 
that  we  are  currently  paying  $1.5  billion 
du’ectly  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
feed  grain  program.  It  is  estimated  that 
under  H.R.  9811  that  this  will  increase 
to  $1.6  billion.  In  the  case  of  cotton  we 
are  paying  $860  million  directly  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Under  H.R.  9811,  it 
is  estimated  that  this  will  be  somewhat 
reduced  to  $725  million.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  reduced  to  that  figure. 

In  the  case  of  rice  we  are  currently 
using  $170  million  directly  out  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  the  bill  does  not  con¬ 
template  any  changes  in  the  rice  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  grossly  un¬ 
fair  to  be  paying  the  feed  grain,  cotton, 
and  rice  directly  from  the  Treasury  and 
in  the  case  of  wheat  we  attempt  to  sad¬ 
dle  part  of  the  cost  of  this  program  on 
the  consumers. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  would 
completely  eliminate  the  bread  tax  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  wheat  section  and  put 
the  wheat  program  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  other  agricultural  commodities. 
This  would  involve  costs  of  only  $625 
million  a  year — less  than  half  of  what 
the  feed  grain  program  is  costing  and 
less  than  the  cotton  program  costs.  If 
we  are  going  to  substitute  direct  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  for  price  supports  and 
export  subsidies,  we  should  treat  all 
commodities  alike.  If  it  is  sound  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  payment  to  cooper¬ 
ating  producers  of  feed  gi-ains,  cotton, 
and  rice,  it  is  equally  sound  and  right 
to  appropriate  ftmds  for  payments  to 
cooperating  wheat  producers.  We  ought 
to  quit  kidding  ourselves  that  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  is  not  a  Government  pay¬ 
ment  program  and  that  it  does  not  really 
cost  anybody  very  much.  The  require¬ 
ment  that  wheat  processors  buy  certi¬ 
ficates,  which  would  be  repealed  by  my 
amendment,  is  a  processing  tax  which 
is  assumed  by  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Under  my  amendment  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  would  be  charged  against 
general  revenues  which  are  collected 
with  some  consideration  of  the  ability 
to  pay. 

1964  annual  summary — Crop  production, 
Dec.  18,  1964:  All  wheat 


Harvested 

acreage 

Yields 
per  acre 
harvested 

Production 

1949 _ 

IfOOO  acres 

1,000  bushels 

75, 910 

14.5 

1, 098, 415 

1950 _ _ 

61,607 

16.5 

1, 019, 344 

1951 

61,873 

16.0 

988, 161 

1962_  . 

71, 130 

18.4 

1, 306, 440 

1953 _ _ 

67,840 

17.3 

1, 173, 071 

1954... . 

64, 356 

18.1 

983,900 

1955 _ _ 

47, 290 

19.8 

937, 094 

1956  _ 

49,768 

20.2 

1, 005, 397 

1957 _ 

43,754 

21.8 

956, 740 

1958 _ _ 

53,  047 

27.5 

1, 457, 435 

1959 _ 

61,  781 

21.7 

1, 121, 118 

I960 _ 

61,896 

28.2 

1, 357, 272 

1961 . . . 

61, 651 

24.0 

1, 234, 743 

1962 _ _ 

43, 541 

25.1 

1, 093, 667 

1963... . . 

45,  209 

25.3 

1,142,013 

1964 _ 

USDA  estimate  for 
harvest,  July  1, 

49, 170 

26.2 

1, 290, 468 

1965 _ _ 

49, 846 

27.2 

1, 353, 813 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical 
Reporting  Service,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  CR-PRa- 
1(64),  Washington.  D.C. 
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COMPARISON  OP  EXPENDITCTRES  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
CROP  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 

Secretary  Freeman  has  proposed — title 
I  of  H.R.  7097  and  S.  1702 — to  transfer 
virtually  all  the  costs  of  the  wheat  sub¬ 
sidy  program  from  the  Government  to 
the  consumer  by  increasing  the  tax  on 
wheat  for  domestic  food  consumption. 
This  will  result  in  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  bread-consuming  American  pub¬ 
lic,  and  particularly  on  low-income 
groups. 

What  are  the  Government’s  costs  of 
the  wheat  program?  How  do  they  com¬ 
pare  with  costs  for  other  crop  programs? 
The  wheat  program  now  in  effect  pro¬ 
duces  a  relatively  small  expense  to  the 
Government  in  comparison  with  other 
crop  programs.  The  following  table 
shows  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price  support  and  related  expenditures 
for  major  crops: 


Costs  of  price  support  programs  '■ 


Crop 

Fiscal  1964 

Fiscal  1965 

$990, 000, 000 
314, 000, 000 
224, 000, 000 
319,000,000 

$1,079,000,000 
738, 000, 000 
218,  000,  000 
151,000,000 

Upland  cotton . 

Orain  sorghums _ 

Wheat _ _ _ 

1  Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  H.J.  Res.  234,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
pp.  28-34  (1965). 


Notes. — Costs  include  domestic  price  support  and  ex¬ 
port  subsidy  but  do  not  include  Public  Law  480  (food  for 
peace  program)  expenditures.  Costs  for  fiscal  1965  are 
estimated. 

In  comparison  with  other  major  crops, 
wheat  expenditures  are  minimal.  If 
there  is  any  need  to  reduce  Government 
expenditures  in  the  farm  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
other  commodities  where  there  is  ample 
room  for  reduction  of  Government  costs. 
For  example.  Government  price  support 
subsidies  for  com  will  cost  in  1965  about 
seven  times  as  much  as  for  wheat — over 
$1  billion. 

Government  expenditures  for  wheat 
price  support  subsidies  have  declined 
markedly  under  the  program  put  into 
effect  last  year.  That  program  has  al¬ 
ready  transferred  a  major  portion  of  the 
subsidy  cost  directly  to  the  consumer. 
Any  further  increase  in  the  transfer  of 
wheat  subsidy  costs  to  domestic  con¬ 
sumers  is  totally  unwarranted. 

Position  Paper  of  American  Bakery  and 

Confectionery  Workers  on  Department 

OF  Agriculture  Proposal  for  Wheat  Price 

Increase 

The  American  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
Workers’  International  Union,  APL-CIO  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  afifect  which  an 
increase  of  50  cents  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the 
value  of  the  domestic  wheat  certificate  would 
have  on  the  jobs  and  job  security  of  our 
members,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  as 
production  workers  in  bread,  biscuit,  cracker, 
macaroni,  cake,  pretzel,  cereal,  and  other 
plants  producing  wheat  products. 

The  proposal  for  this  increase,  contained 
in  H.R.  7097  and  S.  1702,  is  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  the  farmer  with  a  guar¬ 
anteed  and  more  just  return  for  the  product 
he  produces.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  farmer 
being  treated  fairly  and  feel  that  the  in¬ 
creased  payment  sought  is  fully  justified. 

We  do,  however,  sharply  take  issue  with 
the  means  being  sought  to  attain  this  greater 
measure  of  justice  for  the  farmer.  The 
method  suggested  might  provide  the  farmer 
with  a  more  just  return,  but  we  are  certain 


that  the  farmer  would  prefer  to  achieve  the 
justice  he  seeks  without  bringing  about  in¬ 
justice  to  other  segments  of  the  population. 

THE  PRICE  OF  BREAD 

It  is  generally  conceded,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  of  President  Johnson  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill,  that  the 
proposal  will  result  in  an  Increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  It  is  also 
generally  recognized  that  this  increase  will 
come  to  approximately  2  cents  per  pound  of 
bread — or  roughly  an  increase  of  10  percent 
per  pound  for  this  basic  food  staple.  In 
short,  the  consumer  is  expected  to  bear  the 
full  cost  and  more  of  this  increase  of  wheat 
subsidy. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  MARKET 

Such  an  increase  in  the  cost  per  pound 
of  bread  and  other  wheat  products  is  bound 
to  be  refiected  in  a  further  decrease  in  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat 
products.  Today  the  pmr  capita  consumption 
is  down  to  less  than  120  pounds — and  going 
lower — as  compared  with  over  200  pounds 
per  capita  50  years  ago. 

The  propo^  is,  as  we  see  it,  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  recent  action  in  encouraging  an 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  wheat  and 
wheat  products  in  which  growers,  millers, 
processors,  industry,  and  labor  are  cooperat¬ 
ing. 

EFFECT  ON  JOBS  AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

With  the  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
per  pound  of  bread,  which  is  fully  expected 
by  the  proponents  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  we  foresee  the  flight  of  still  more  con¬ 
sumers  from  the  bread  and  wheat  products 
shelves  of  our  urban  and  rural  grocery  stores 
and  markets. 

Sjich  a  rout  will  immediately  bring  its  toll 
among  those  marginal  bakeries  in  which 
production  bakers  are  now  employed.  Most 
of  these  marginal  operations  are  making 
heroic  efforts  to  attain  stability  and  are 
nearing  success.  The  legislation,  if  adopted, 
will  provide  them  with  a  coiip  de  grace. 
These  businesses  will  be  forced  to  close  and 
the  workers  will  be  out  of  work. 

The  price  increase  will  also  have  its  effect 
on  the  larger  wholesale  companies  because 
of  the  shrinking  market  we  feel  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  results.  This  too,  will  mean  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  jobs. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that 
bakery  production  workers  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  and  are  presently  suffering  a  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  job  opportunities  for 
workers  employed  in  the  industry.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  there 
were  200,000  production  workers  in  the 
bakery  products  industry  in  1950.  By  1964 
the  number  had  shrimk  to  165,700  and  the 
latest  figures  for  February  1965  (Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  April  1965)  places  the 
number  of  production  workers  at  160,800. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  effects  of  technological  changes 
and  automation  on  future  employment,  in 
36  industries  studied,  places  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry  high  on  the  list  of  those  industries 
which  will  continue  to  suffer  a  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  production  workers. 

This  proposal,  added  to  the  existing  as  well 
as  the  predicted  impact  of  automation  on  the 
jobs  and  job  security  of  our  union  members, 
will  guarantee  a  quickening  of  the  rate  at 
which  production  jobs  will  disappear. 

THE  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

We  wish  further  to  point  out  that  this  in¬ 
crease  of  50  cents  in  the  value  of  the  domestic 
wheat  certificate  and  its  accompanying  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  other  wheat 
products  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  those 
whom  we  are  all  trying  to  help  through  the 
war  against  poverty  program.  The  American 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  or¬ 


ganized  labor  movement,  supports  the  anti- 
poverty  war  without  reservation.  We  must 
point  out  that  the  23  cents  per  meal  menus, 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  quite  properly  recognizes  and  places 
an  emphasis  on  the  value  of  bread,  biscuits, 
cookies,  and  other  wheat  products.  We  need 
not  belabor  the  obvious  result  which  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  “Staff  of 
Life”  will  bring  to  the  pitiful  23  cents  per 
meal  menu  put  forth  as  possible  under  a 
poverty  Income.  The  proposal  is  inconsistent 
with  and  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
program  being  developed  and  offered  to  fami¬ 
lies  that  come  within  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program  as  far  as  their  basic  supply 
of  dally  food  is  concerned. 

FOR  A  SUBSIDY  TO  THE  FARMER 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  to  the  wheat 
farmer  to  provide  him  with  full  parity  pay¬ 
ment.  We  are,  as  we  have  stated,  in  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  method  proposed  to 
meet  this  necessary  objective.  The  objec¬ 
tive  can  best  be  achieved  by  direct  payment 
of  the  subsidy  from  general  funds  of  the 
Government  rather  than  through  placing  an 
increased  burden  on  the  consumer  of  wheat 
products.  The  economic  well-being  of  the 
farmer  is  not  alone  the  concern  of  the  wheat 
products  consumer  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 
For  this  reason  we  pledge  our  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  proposed  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  this  more  desirable 
method  of  providing  a  more  just  income  to 
the  farmers  and,  in  our  opinion,  similar  sup¬ 
port  should  come  from  all  wheat  users. 


The  Wheat  Users  Committee, 

August  9,  1695. 

Small  Farmers  Take  the  Rap 
To  Congressmen  from  soft  wheat  States. 
From  the  Wheat  Users  Committee. 

Approximately  480,000  small  farmers  in  21 
States  have  no  part  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  wheat  program.  These  farmers 
grow  soft  wheat,  which  is  not  in  surplus  but 
which  is  treated  the  same  as  lower  quality 
wheat  under  the  Department’s  certificate 
plan. 

In  fact,  these  farmers  are  actually  harmed 
by  that  program.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  stu¬ 
diously  avoided  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  by  the  friends  of  the  big  farming 
organizations  in  Congress.  And  understand¬ 
ably  so. 

Altogether,  there  are  more  than  800,000 
small  soft  wheat  farmers  in  these  21  States. 
Only  about  320,000  have  signed  up  under  the 
wheat  program.  The  remaining  480,000  have 
no  voice  in  the  program  that  is  Imposed  upon 
them. 

TWENTY-ONE  STATES  GROW  SOFT  WHEAT 

The  six  principal  soft  wheat  States  are 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  Pennsylvania.  Between  them  they  con¬ 
tain  some  585,000  small  farms,  and  of  these, 
less  than  230,000  have  entered  into  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department’s  wheat  program. 
Other  States  that  have  substantial  numbers 
of  small  soft  wheat  farms  are :  Alabama,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

A  typical  example  is  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  are  about  143,000  soft  wheat  farmers 
in  that  State,  and  they  have  1,200.000  acres 
under  cultivation.  Yet  only  47,000  have 
signed  up  under  the  wheat  program,  leaving 
94,000  Michigan  farmers  who  have  little  or  no 
voice  in  wheat  legfislation. 

farmers  GETTING  LESS  FOR  THEIR  WHEAT 

The  small  farmers  were  getting  slightly 
more  than  $2  a  bushel  for  their  soft  wheat 
in  1964,  before  the  certificate  plan  went  into 
effect.  Two  months  later  the  price  had 
dropped  to  $1.40,  and  it  has  continued  in  this 
range. 
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So  today  some  480,000  small  farmers  are 
actually  getting  60  cents  less  for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  they  grow  than  they  did  prior  to 
the  start  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  certificate  pro¬ 
gram. 

Theoretically,  of  coiuse,  these  farmers 
could  come  under  the  program.  However,  It 
was  designed,  not  for  them,  but  for  the 
large  farms  In  the  plains  States.  The  na¬ 
tional  average  of  soft  wheat  farms  is  about 
12  acres,  and  by  the  time  a  farm  of  this 
size  reduces  Its  acreage,  sets  aside  a  percent¬ 
age  for  export,  and  complies  with  other  regu¬ 
lations,  the  owner  finds  it’s  simply  not  worth 
while. 

BUT  CERTIFICATES  STILL  NEEDED 

And  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Millers 
have  to  buy  certificates  on  all  of  the  wheat 
they  process.  Today  these  certificates  are 
75  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  proposed  farm 
bill  they  will  be  $1.25.  Consequently,  miUers 
are  paying  more  for  their  wheat,  while  the 
small  farmer  is  getting  less  than  he  did  be¬ 
fore  the  program  went  into  effect. 

Where  does  the  money  go  that  is  col¬ 
lected  from  millers  and  not  paid  out  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  not  joined  the  program?  ’The 
bulk  of  It  goes  to  15  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
farms,  or  that  is,  the  huge  farms  in  the 
plains  States.  ’The  balance,  or  about  40  per¬ 
cent  is  retained  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment,  thereby  assisting  in  balancing  the  De¬ 
partment’s  farm  budget. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  soft  wheat 
fiour  has  gone  up  in  cost,  and  production  in 
the  six  principal  soft  wheat  States  is  about 
60  million  tons  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
This,  of  course,  means  reduced  income  to 
the  soft  wheat  farmer. 

GIANT  FARMS  GET  THE  BENEFIT 

In  summary:  soft  wheat  flour  is  up  in 
price;  the  small  farmer  gets  less  for  his 
wheat;  consumers  pay  higher  prices  for 
baked  goods;  and  many  small  bakeries  are 
forced  out  of  business,  thus  creating  un¬ 
employment  among  bakery  workers. 

’The  ones  who  gain  the  most  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  the  giant  farms,  and  the  amount 
they  rake  in  will  Jump  substantially  under 
the  farm  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Berry]  . 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  any  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  provide  for  payment  of  the 
domestic  wheat  allotment  certificate  out 
of  commodity  credit  appropriations  or 
directly  from  the  Treasury. 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  why 
I  had  decided  to  support  this  bill.  Not 
because  I  think  it  is  the  best  bill  that 
could  be  written,  not  because  I  expect  it 
to  save  the  Government  any  money,  and 
not  because  I  expect  it  to  reduce  produc¬ 
tion,  but  because  it  will,  in  the  overall, 
I  believe,  increase  the  return  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  production. 

The  section  extending  the  National 
Wool  Act  is  probably  the  best  section  in 
the  bill.  It  provides  for  a  4-year  exten¬ 
sion,  with  a  2-cent  increase  in  the 
support  price.  This  should  be  a  larger 
increase,  but  under  the  circumstances, 
probably  will  take  care  of  most  of  the 
increased  cost  of  operation  during  the 
next  4  years.  What  the  sheep  and 
wool  man  wants  actually  is  not  a  support 
price,  but  a  tariff  to  protect  himself 
against  cheap  foreign  imports  that  have 


ruined  and  are  continuing  to  ruin  his 
business. 

The  second  reason  I  am  supporting  the 
bill  is  because  imder  this  bill  I  think  the 
price  of  feed  grains  will  remain  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  high  level.  When  feed  grains 
are  at  a  good  price,  beef  and  meat  gen¬ 
erally  remain  at  a  good  price  unless,  like 
2  years  ago,  the  price  is  beaten  down  by 
excessive  imports.  My  State  is  a  heavy 
beef  and  meat  producing  state. 

The  third  reason  I  had  decided  to  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  is  because  of  the  wheat  sec¬ 
tion..  At  long  last  we  are  removing  part 
of  the  subsidy  the  consumer  has  been 
receiving  on  his  bread  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  wheat  support  program  has 
through  the  years  subsidized  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  bread  because  the  wheat  in  the 
loaf  of  bread  has  cost  more  to  produce 
than  the  consumer  was  paying,  and  the 
Treasury  was  picking  up  the  difference. 
True — the  check  went  to  the  farmer — 
but  the  subsidy  went  to  the  consumer. 

Now — when  the  committee  comes  out 
with  a  bill  to  take  from  the  consumer  a 
portion  of  that  subsidy  and  make  him 
pay  a  little  more  of  the  cost  of  his 
bread — what  happens?  They  want  to 
amend  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  Treasury 
instead  of  the  consumer’s  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  opposed  a  rent  sub¬ 
sidy.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  a  food 
subsidy.  When  that  bread  subsidy  was 
reduced  by  the  bill  I  felt  this  was  a  long 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am 
vigorously  opposed  to  now  going  back 
down  the  hill  and  paying  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
wheat  in  that  loaf  of  bread  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

As  was  said  in  a  Washington  Post 
editorial,  under  date  of  August  17,  1965, 
when  they  were  pointing  out  this  con¬ 
sumer  subsidy,  they  said: 

The  vote  today  will  disclose  how  much 
real  support  there  is  for  getting  agriculture 
back  on  a  basis  where  it  gets  its  support 
from  the  market  place  instead  of  from  the 
Treasury. 

It  is  no  more  wrong  to  pay  for  people’s 
rent  than  it  is  to  pay  for  people’s  bread. 
I  oppose  these  amendment  because  under 
the  bill  consumers  will  pay  more  nearly 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  wheat  in  the 
bread  they  eat.  We  should  not  expect 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  it  for  them. 

(Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 

The  (Chairman.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hungate]  . 

Ml’.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  considerable  talk  here  about 
a  bread  tax.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  very  clear  remarks 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  2  days  ago  when  he  laid 
that  rumor  to  rest  in  demonstrating  the 
price  of  flour.  I  think  at  $1.15  a  bag  and 
10  pounds  of  cow  manure,  at  the  same 
price  and  as  far  as  I  know  the  taxpayers 
are  not  knowingly  subsidizing  cow 
manure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
respect  to  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley],  and  I  address  these  re¬ 
marks  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  this  amendment  Is  designed  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  wheat  title  of  this  bill.  What 
we  would  do  in  adopting  this  amendment 
is  to  take  a  step  backward.  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  believe  in  the  certificate 
system. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Is  it  not  true  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  Findley  amendment 
it  would  add  $2.5  billion  in  the  next  4 
years  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  program? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  abso¬ 
lutely  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  adopted,  then  the  $2.5  billion 
will  be  placed  on  the  poor  people  who 
buy  the  bread. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  is  no  justification  in  the  charge 
that  the  millers  were  forced  to  pass  on 
this  cost  under  the  1963  program.  That 
has  already  been  done. 

’The  gentleman  also  knows  that  the 
price  of  bread  has  gone  consistently  up 
over  the  last  13  years,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  has  gone  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Donohue]. 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  provid¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  that  the  increased  wheat 
price  supports,  projected  under  title  V, 
will  come  from  General  Treasury  funds 
instead  of  certificate  and  loan-level  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

According  to  recognized  authorities,  no 
matter  how  the  present  language  on  tliis 
subject  of  title  V  may  be  interpreted  or 
applied,  it  will  realistically  result  in  an 
inevitable  increase  in  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  Such  a  price  increase  now 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  placing 
a  very  high  sales  tax  on  a  necessity  of  life 
and  would  be  ironical,  indeed,  in  view  of 
our  quite  recent  legislative  action  in  re¬ 
ducing  and  eliminating  excise  taxes  on 
such  alleged  luxury  items  as  furs,  dia¬ 
monds,  cosmetics,  automobiles,  and  so 
forth. 

However,  beyond  and  above  this  ob¬ 
viously  contradictory  tax  action  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  bread  today  would 
unquestionably  project  seriously  ad¬ 
verse  economic  reactions  upon  consumers 
in  the  lowest  income  groups  and  to  the 
industries  involved.  It  would  also  and 
undoubtedly  result  in  providing  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  to  foreign  competition 
against  those  engaged  in  our  domestic 
wheat  industry  and  tend  to  eliminate  a 
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significant  number  of  job  opportunities 
at  a  time  when  our  unemployment  rate 
is  of  vital  national  concern. 

Certainly  very  few,  if  any,  Members 
here  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  trying  to 
give  the  farmer  in  this  country  a  more 
equitable  return  for  his  work  and  on 
his  investment  than  he  is,  on  the  average, 
experiencing  now.  The  real  question 
and  problem  before  us,  in  this  matter,  is 
to  find  the  most  prudent  method  through 
which  this  objective  can  be  accomplished. 

Precisely  on  this  point  it  would  appear 
that,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  the 
Nation,  as  a  whole,  should  provide  for 
any  support  payments  to  the  wheat 
farmer  out  of  General  Treasury  funds 
rather  than  have  consumers  of  wheat 
products  singled  out  as  a  sole  particular 
group  to  assume  a  national  overall  obli¬ 
gation. 

Certainly  we  should  legislatively  find 
a  way  to  deal  justly  with  the  farmer 
without  having  to  impose  severe  injus¬ 
tices  upon  the  consumers  and  the  work¬ 
ers  and  the  domestic  industries  involved 
in  bread  and  bakery  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  great  many 
basic  programs,  including  provisions 
wholesomely  affecting  our  wool,  cotton, 
dairy  and  feed-grain  industries,  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill,  as  well  as  other  essen¬ 
tial  activities  that  are  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable,  and  of  broad  and  real  benefit  to 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  farmers 
in  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
programs,  with  improving  modifications 
where  required,  should  be  legislatively 
continued  in  order  to  avoid  economic 
chaos  throughout  agriculture  and  asso¬ 
ciated  industries. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  good  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  interest  and  progress  is,  indeed, 
connected  with  this  measure,  and  with 
the  adoption  of  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  I  believe  that  the  basic  purposes 
of  the  bill,  to  maintain  farm  incomes, 
to  stabilize  prices,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
lower  Government  costs,  and  afford 
greater  economic  opportunities,  will  be 
more  truly  and  lastingly  achieved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  32,  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DOLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
43,  line  19.  after  the  words  “wheat  so  stored”, 
strike  out  the  period  and  quotation  mark  and 
insert  the  following;  “,  and  a  married  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
Secretary  finds:  (1)  Managerial  control  of 
a  noncomplying  farm  by  either  husband  or 
wife  is  shared  by  the  spouse,  or  (2)  There 
have  been  changes  in  the  operations  or  man¬ 
agerial  control  of  a  noncomplying  farm 
which  would  tend  to  negate  the  offsetting 
compliance  provision  for  either  spouse.” 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  very  simply  permits  a  man 
and  wife  to  live  in  the  same  household 
and  still  comply  with  the  farm  program. 

I  would  point  out  one  of  the  great 
problems  with  the  farm  program  is  what 
happens  between  the  time  we  act  in  the 
Congress  and  the  time  the  USDA  draws 
up  regulations. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  pointing  out  that 
I  visited  with  a  lady  only  last  week  whose 
husband  had  passed  away  in  1948.  In 
1951  she  purchased  a  quarter  section  of 
land  and  later  she  remarried.  Her  sec¬ 
ond  husband  owned  his  own  land.  She 
operated  her  quarter  section  of  land  on 
her  own  through  all  the  years  from  1948 
to  1965,  and  still  does.  Her  second  hus¬ 
band  operated  his  land,  but  was  in¬ 
formed  last  year  that  he  would  have  to 
give  up  his  wheat  program  benefits  be¬ 
cause  his  wife  overseeded  her  wheat  al¬ 
lotment.  He  was  in  compliance  on  his 
land  but  the  USDA  ruled  the  land  must 
be  treated  as  a  unit. 

Let  me  read  what  the  Department  has 
to  say  with  reference  to  husbands  and 
wives.  I  would  agree  if  they  each  own  an 
interest  in  the  land,  or  share  in  the  prof¬ 
it,  the  land  should  be  considered  one 
unit,  and  this  is  provided  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Department  in  its  letter 
dated  August  17, 1965,  stated: 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  as  well  as  minor  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  may  not  be 
considered  as  separate  producers  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  compliance  of  one  family  mem¬ 
ber  under  the  offsetting-compliance  require¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

Now  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
family  farm  and  keeping  the  family 
farms  together.  All  I  seek  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
legally  married  couple  to  live  in  the  same 
dwelling  and  still  each  participate  in  the 
farm  program.  In  the  particular  case  I 
refer  to  the  State  ASC  office  granted  re¬ 
lief  this  year  but  it  is  about  seeding  time 
again  and  according  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Mrs.  X  to  live  in  another 
household.  If  this  were  done  then  they 
may  operate  their  farms  separately  and 
participate  or  not  in  the  “voluntary” 
wheat  programs.  Yes,  I  agree  this 
sounds  ridiculous — but  true. 

I  see  no  reason  why  my  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted,  and  would  em¬ 
phasize  this  case  again  points  up  one 
thing  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the 
farmers  to  understand  what  Congress 
intends  when  it  passes  a  farm  bill.  The 
couple  I  speak  of  are  happily  married 
and  wish  to  stay  happily  married.  They 
do  not  want  a  farm  program  to  come  be¬ 
tween  them  and  their  happiness. 

The  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  the 
ASC  committee — omitting  names — is  as 
follows : 

April  17,  1965. 

On  April  5,  1948,  my  husband, - ,  died. 

We  had  a  son, - ,  who  was  2  years  old. 

At  the  time  of  my  husband’s  death  he  was 

renting  345  acres  of  land  - .  After  his 

death  I  asked  for  a  chance  to  continue  farm¬ 
ing  the  land.  The  landlord  agreed  to  let  me 
try  for  a  year  and  see  how  I  got  along.  I  kept 
my  husband’s  machinery  and  started  farm¬ 
ing.  ’The  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  to 


both  the  landlord  and  to  me  and  I  continued 
farming. 

In  1951  I  bought  164  acres  of  land  and 
farmed  this  along  with  my  rented  land.  In 
1958  I  gave  up  my  rented  land  but  continued 
farming  my  own  farm.  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that  the  ASC  program  was  volimtary 
and  inasmuch  as  I  was  owner-operator  of  my 
farm,  and  it  had  been  carried  as  a  separate 
unit  for  several  years,  I  decided  to  forfeit  my 
right  to  certificates  and  overseeded  my  wheat 
allotment  last  fall.  Except  for  one  previous 
year,  I  have  always  complied  with  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

September  21,  1964,  my  present  husband, 

- ,  received  a  letter  from  the  ASC  oiBce 

advising  that  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  me 
was  being  carried  as  a  separate  unit,  and 
that  unless  there  was  some  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  my  particular  case,  the 
committee  felt  they  would  have  to  combine 
my  land  with  my  husband’s  land.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  this  letter  I  immediately  contacted  a 
county  committeeman  and  showed  him  my 
canceled  checks  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  my  farm,  and  stated  that  I  was  not  just 
starting  to  farm  but  had  done  so  for  17  years, 
and  was  considered  self-employed  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  I  bought  the  farm  before  I  married, 
- ,  and  felt  I  Should  not  lose  my  Individ¬ 
uality  because  I  was  married. 

My  husband  receives  no  compensation 
from  my  farm,  and  the  farm  is  under  my 
management.  I  keep  my  own  bank  account, 
pay  my  own  expenses,  and  deposit  my  In¬ 
come  to  my  own  account.  I  borrow  money 
for  operating  expenses  independent  of  my 
husband.  I  have  wished  to  keep  my  busi¬ 
ness  separate  because  of  my  son,  who  was 
not  adopted  by -  when  we  married. 

I  asked  my  county  committeeman, - , 

to  look  at  my  cancelled  checks,  deposit  slips, 
and  other  records  regarding  my  business. 

-  done  this  and  advised  the  Other 

county  committee  members  and  the  field- 
man  of  my  farming  arrangement,  and  they 
replied  that  on  the  basis  of  their  information 
they  could  not  see  where  my  farming  opera¬ 
tion  should  interfere  with  my  husband’s,  be¬ 
cause  my  farm  had  been  carried  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  for  several  years.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information  I  planted  approximately 
135  acres  of  wheat  and  fertilized  It.  Now, 
week  before  last  when  my  husband  called 
at  the  ASC  office,  he  was  Informed  that  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  his  certificates  be¬ 
cause  I  was  overseeded.  My  husband  has 
complied  with  the  program. 

I  feel  that  Inasmuch  as  I  have  farmed  for 
17  years,  and  that  the  law  prohibiting  me 
from  occupying  the  same  household  with  my 
husband  was  not  In  effect  at  the  time  I  was 
given  permission  by  my  county  committee 
to  continue  carrying  my  farm  as  a  separate 
unit,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  as 
a  separate  unit  for  this  year. 

It  Is  now  too  late  for  me  to  plow  up  my 
wheat  and  plant  something  else  as  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  set  and  I  would  be  out  more  money 
for  seed,  labor,  etc. 

I  feel  that  my  case  is  exceptional  and  that 
it  should  be  given  special  consideration. 

The  reply  from  the  USDA  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  about  this  matter  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  17, 1965. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 

House  of  Representative. 

Dear  Mr.  Dole;  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
telephonic  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
Department’s  offsetting-compliance  rules  as 
they  apply  to  husbands  and  wives. 

To  be  eligible  for  pajrments  under  the 
wheat  program,  we  require  that  a  producer 
comply  with  the  weat  allotment  on  all  farms 
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In  which  he  shares  in  the  wheat  crop.  The 
obvious  objective  of  this  provision  is  to  avoid 
making  payments  to  a  producer  on  one  farm 
when  such  producer  has  excess  acreage  of  the 
crop  on  other  farms. 

In  the  application  of  this  provision,  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  generally  axe  considered  as 
having  a  joint  Interest  in  land  or  crops  in 
which  either  party  has  an  ownership  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  connection,  we  quote  below 
the  procedure  under  which  our  field  offices 
administer  this  provision: 

"Husbands  and  wives:  Shall  be  considered 
as  having  a  joint  Interest  in  land  or  crops  in 
which  either  party  has  an  ownership  Interest 
unless  all  of  the  following  conditions  are 
met: 

“ (a)  They  do  not  share  in  the  same  house¬ 
hold. 

"(b)  Managerial  control  of  the  noncom¬ 
plying  farm  by  either  hiosband  or  wife  is  in 
no  way  shared  by  the  spouse. 

"(c)  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
operations  or  managerial  control  of  the  non- 
compl3ring  farm  which  would  tend  to  negate 
the  offsetting  compliance  provision  for  either 
spouse.” 

While  we  recognize  that  members  of  an 
immediate  family,  sharing  the  same  house¬ 
hold,  do  not  always  make  mutual  decisions 
concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  each  Individual,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assume  that  such  decisions  are  not  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  best  interest  of  the  family  unit 
or  that  the  family  unit  would  not  share 
in  the  benefits  or  losses  resulting  from  the 
decision. 

Therefore,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  as  well  as  minor  children, 
who  share  the  same  household  may  not  be 
considered  as  separate  producers  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  compliance  of  one  family  member 
under  the  offsetting-compliance  requirement 
of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

Since  these  programs  are  devised  to  bene¬ 
fit  farming  and  farm  families,  we  feel  en¬ 
tirely  justified  in  requiring  the  family  unit 
as  a  whole  to  comply  with  the  essential  pro¬ 
visions  stipulated  by  the  Congress. 

The  offsetting- compliance  provision  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  feed  grain  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  Godpeey, 

Administrator. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  BZansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dole)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  67. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RHODES  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  47,  following  line  7, 
Insert  the  following  new  section:  "Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law  the  pro- 
•VtsTons  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
shall  not  apply  to  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat, 
or  to  Soft  White  wheat  produced  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
agree  on  a  limitation  of  debate  on  title 
V  and  all  amendments  thereto  to  20 


minutes?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
such  a  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  debate  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  30  minutes  on  title  V  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Ml’.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  title  V  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta)  there 
were — ayes  73,  noes  52. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  members  of  his  committee  have 
worked  hard  to  come  up  with  a  good 
program  that  will  help  the  Nation’s  farm¬ 
ers  and  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

My  amendment  is  not  designed  to  crip¬ 
ple  this  program,  but  to  improve  it.  It 
would  exclude  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
and  Soft  White  wheat  produced  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  from  provisions  of 
law  which  provide  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments,  marketing  quotas,  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  price  supports.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  House  Members  from  East¬ 
ern  States  have  opposed  farm  legislation 
is  because  wheat  grown  in  these  States 
is  not  in  surplus.  These  programs  are 
not  needed  for  Eastern  Soft  wheat.  This 
type  of  wheat  amounts  to  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop. 

Many  Pennsylvania  farmers,  including 
farmers  of  my  Sixth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict,  are  interested  in  this  amendment. 
My  district  does  not  only  produce  this 
tj^e  of  wheat,  but  uses  much  of  it  in  the 
pretzel-baking  industry. 

The  art  of  pretzel  baking  has  earned 
the  city  of  Reading,  Pa.,  the  title  of  the 
Pretzel  Capital  of  the  World.  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  largest  producers  of  pretzels  are 
located  in  this  area  which  I  represent. 
You  will  remember  such  pretzel  brands 
as  Quinlan’s  and  Bachman’s.  Their 
products  can  be  found  on  shelves  in  big 
stores  here  in  Washington  and  through¬ 
out  the  Nation. 

It  was  often  said  that  a  machine  would 
never  be  made  that  could  twist  pretzels. 
But  automation  has  come  to  the  pretzel 
industry.  They  have  invented  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  can  twist  pretzels.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  industry  gives  employment  to 
hundi’eds  of  citizens  in  my  district. 

These  pretzel  firms,  and  numerous 
other  bakeries  which  need  soft  wheat, 
are  important  to  the  economy  of  my 
district.  They  are  interested  in  this 


amendment,  which  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  approve.  'This  amendment  is 
not  only  important  to  my  district,  but  to 
many  others  in  Eastern  States. 

Most  of  the  fanners  I  represent  are 
not  in  accord  with  some  fai’m  leaders 
who  oppose  all  liberal  and  progressive 
legislation.  They  are  good  citizens  who 
want  to  cooperate  with  their  Govern¬ 
ment  in  an  effort  for  a  good  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  They  only  ask  that  consideration 
be  given  to  their  views  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  meet  most  of  the  objections  that 
eastern  farmers  have  to  this  bill.  I  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendment  be 
approved. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks.  One  of  my  wheat  farmers 
called  me  about  this,  this  morning,  and 
asked  why  this  particular  type  wheat  was 
placed  in  the  program.  He  said  it  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  farm  bill  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  I  have 
supported  this  program  off  and  on  in 
the  past  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  sup¬ 
port  it  much  more  unless  we  can  get  the 
farmers  in  my  district  satisfied  with  it. 
I  believe  your  amendment  will  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Vii^inia  [Mr. 
Abbitt]. 

Ml*.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole¬ 
heartedly  support  the  amendment  now 
pending.  It  is  well  thought  out  and 
highly  important  to  the  production  of 
soft  red  wheat.  This  type  of  wheat  is 
used  exclusively  in  the  baking  industry. 
It  does  not  contribute  to  the  surplus. 
The  producers  of  this  wheat  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  the  past  in  the 
wheat  program.  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  thoughtfulness  in  present¬ 
ing  this  amendment  and  I  hope,  in  fau’- 
ness  and  in  justice,  this  committee  will 
approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
if  you  leave  every  wheat  farmer  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  out  of  this  program 
it  would  destroy  the  wheat  program  in 
toto.  At  the  present  time  no  one  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  in  the  program.  Anyone 
who  is  upset  because  he  thinks  that 
he  has  to  do  something  or  not  do  some¬ 
thing  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  progi’am 
now.  This  amendment  would  deprive 
about  100,000  wheat  fai-mers  in  this  area 
who  are  now  in  the  program,  from  being 
in  the  program. 

Wheat  of  this  type  is  not  in  short  sup¬ 
ply.  Those  who  are  participating  are 
getting  paid,  as  all  other  wheat  farmers 
are.  I  hope  the  House  will  reject  the 
amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  28, 
noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  DOLE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole]  . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  On  page 
43,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“Sec.  507.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any  sales 
of  wheat  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of  the 
current  support  price  for  wheat,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges,”  and  renumber 
subsequent  sections  accordingly. 

(Mr.  MIZE  (by  unanimous  consent) 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Dole.) 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  in  general  terms  the  amendment 
which  was  just  offered  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  And  before  anyone  rises  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  amendment,  let  me  state 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  issue  involved  is  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  has  confidence  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  system  or  whether  this  Congress, 
in  effect,  by  failing  to  act,  will  permit 
grain  marketing  to  be  nationalized. 

I  have  listened  to  considerable  testi¬ 
mony  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
have  heard  such  experts  testify  as  Roy 
P.  Hendrickson,  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives;  Robert  C.  Liebenow, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
city  of  Chicago:  Sam  L.  Rice.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 
Association:  Robert  L.  Searles,  president 
of  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council;  and  Dwayne  O.  Andreas,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association. 

In  addition  to  these  experts  we  have 
had  excellent  statements  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  who  endorse  some  increase  in 
the  resale  formula  with  certain  reser¬ 
vations. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  every 
phase  of  grain  marketing,  but  I  do  feel 
that  these  men  who  testified  before  our 
committee  did  so  in  complete  good  faith. 
I  have  faith  in  their  testimony  and  I 
believe  their  testimony  was  the  result  of 
objective  study  and  based  on  their  honest 
convictions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  opposes  any 
amendment  to  this  resale  formula,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  the  many  amend¬ 
ments  which  he  has  presented  to  our 


committee  and  the  many  public  utter¬ 
ances  he  has  made.  While  I  respect  the 
opinions  of  Secretary  Freeman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  testimony  in  favor  of  some  increase, 
his  position  is  not  only  unrealistic  but 
arbitrary  and  completely  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  grain  trade  and  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Tuesday  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  there  was  wide  support 
for  some  increase  in  the  resale  formula, 
and  on  Wednesday  I  attempted  to  en¬ 
list  support  by  other  Members,  both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  since  that  time  the  American  Fann 
Bureau  Federation  has  stated  that  they 
do  support  the  amendment  in  principle, 
but  they  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of 
any  amendments,  on  the  theory  ap¬ 
parently  that  you  cannot  help  this  bill 
with  amendments.  The  point  is  that 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  bene¬ 
fit  ^th  the  complying  and  noncomply¬ 
ing  farmer  and  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  President’s  statement  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4  at  which  time  in  his  farm  mes¬ 
sage  he  stated: 

Our  objective  must  be  for  the  farmer  to 
get  Improved  farm  income  out  of  the  market¬ 
place.  with  less  cost  to  the  Government. 

Now  I  recognize  that  many  Members 
who  are  not  familiar  with  operation  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
with  the  grain  marketing  system  are 
perhaps  confused  and  may  have  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  amendment  would  im¬ 
pair  the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation 
or  that  it  would  permit  certain  groups  to 
obtain  special  benefits  inconsistent  with 
the  overall  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  commencing  on  page  115 
and  terminating  on  page  126  will  dispel 
any  of  the  reservations  any  Member 
might  have.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  arguments  there  presented,  I  would 
say  again  that  the  purpose — and  my  only 
purpose — for  offering  this  amendment  is 
to  permit  the  farmer  to  obtain  more  in¬ 
come  from  the  marketplace  at  less  cost 
to  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
to  permit  farmer-owned  cooperatives 
and  the  private  grain  trade  to  carry  out 
their  historic  function  as  the  buyers  and 
merchandisers  of  American  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  with 
the  present  105  percent  sales  policy  the 
Government  now  owns  about  75  percent 
of  all  the  wheat  in  the  Nation,  and  at 
some  time  during  the  year  will  own  over 
90  percent. 

One  argument  used  by  opponents  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  will  simply  add 
more  wheat  to  the  surplus  stocks  already 
on  hand,  but  as  Mr.  Andreas  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  hearings: 

There  is  only  one  way  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  own  less  wheat,  and  that  is  'for 
somebody  else  to  own  some  wheat,  and  the 
only  way  that  you  are  going  to  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  for  anybody  with  money  to  own 
wheat  is  to  get  your  sales  price  up.  You 
cannot  make  this  wheat  disappear  with  a 
wand,  you  know.  If  you  do  not  want  the 
Government  to  own  it  you  have  got  to  make 
it  interesting  for  somebody  else  to  own  it. 

You  would  own  less  wheat  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  at  the  present  time  you  have 
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an  ofiBce  here  seUlng  wheat  eagerly  and  boast¬ 
ing  that  they  are  raising  money  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget.  Right  across  the  street 
in  the  same  corporation  is  an  office  that  is 
buying  wheat  under  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  The  reason  that  this  office  is  buying 
wheat  is  because  that  office  is  selling  wheat. 
If  you  stop  that  office  from  seliing  wheat  at 
low  prices,  this  office  will  stop  buying  wheat. 

We  have  a  name  for  this  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  If  we  ran  our  business  this  way  we 
would  call  it  mismanagement,  but.  you  are 
selling  wheat  in  direct  competition  with  the 
current  production  of  all  of  our  members. 

Now  you  look  at  the  statistics  that  might 
prove  almost  anything,  but  I  can  tell  you  a 
little  about  statistics.  Let  us  say  that  I 
make  a  transaction  with  an  exporter  for  1 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  The  statistics  say 
that  I  sold  that  wheat.  What  the  statistics 
do  not  show  is  the  most  Important  factor  in 
any  transaction.  It  never  gets  into  statistics. 
That  is.  why  did  the  buyer  buy  it — why  was 
the  price  what  it  was?  Who  else  was  offering 
to  sell,  how  much,  what  kind,  and  at  what 
price.  The  final  actual  transaction  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  unrecorded  facts. 

As  long  as  the  Government’s  wheat  is 
offered  for  sale  at  105,  nobody  is  going  to  pay 
me  104%  and  105.2. 

These  unseen  statistics  dominate  the  en¬ 
tire  trade,  remove  private  capital  from  the 
stream.  And  as  a  result  you  own  the  wheat. 

And  I  submit,  sir,  that  you  would  have  a 
hard  time  to  show  me  how  you  can  own  less 
wheat  unless  you  can  encourage  somebody 
else  to  own  part  of  it. 

If  you  raise  the  price,  you  would  acquire 
less.  You  will  then  own  less.  You  will  ac¬ 
quire. less. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  this 
is  not  an  amendment  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  grain  trade.  It  is  not  an 
amendment  offered  in  an  effort  to  wreck 
the  program,  nor  is  it  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  to  frustrate  the  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  ’The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  requires  that  the  Corporation  em¬ 
ploy  usual  and  customary  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

(Mr.  DOLE  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  release  price  on  wheat. 

This  amendment  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  throughout  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  its  merit 
is  refiected  by  the  two  extremely  close 
votes  that  occurred  in  that  committee. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  amendment 
was  turned  down  in  the  Wheat  Subcom¬ 
mittee  by  a  6  to  5  vote,  and  was  turned 
down  in  the  full  Agriculture  Committee 
by  an  18  to  17  vote.  ’This  shows  bipar¬ 
tisan  support  for  an  increase  in  the  re¬ 
sale  price  for  wheat. 

The  support  of  the  various  farm  orga¬ 
nizations  is  also  present  on  this  particular 
amendment.  The  Farmers  Union,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  the  National  Grain 
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Trade  Council,  the  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Dealers  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  all  support  the  concept  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  release  prices  for  CCC  stock 
of  wheat. 

The  major  opposition  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  of  course,  comes  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriciilture.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  two  main  reasons 
why  this  amendment  is  not  good.  The 
Department  says  that  the  amendment 
would  increase  Government  costs.  It 
also  says  the  amendment  would  tend  to 
discourage  participation  in  the  voluntary 
wheat  program. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  these  two  argu¬ 
ments  and  see  if  they  have  any  merit. 

If  the  release  price  is  increased,  cer¬ 
tainly  market  prices  should  be  Improved. 
To  the  extent  that  market  prices  are  im¬ 
proved,  wheat  farmers  would  receive 
more  income,  but  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  pay  some  export 
subsidy  on  the  shipment  of  our  wheat 
overseas.  Therefore,  the  Department 
does  have  a  point  in  saying  that  an 
increase  in  the  release  price  with  accom¬ 
panying  improvement  in  market  prices 
may  require  the  Government  to  pay  ex¬ 
port  subsidies.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Government’s  inventory  of 
what  which  is  now  being  sold  into  the 
market  at  about  $1.31  plus  carrying 
charges  would  be  moving  into  the  market 
at  5  to  10  cents  a  bushel  more.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  would  be  recov¬ 
ering  approximately  a  dime  a  bushel 
more  from  its  domestic  sales  than  it  does 
at  present.  This  would  reflect  a  greater 
return  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  its  investment  in  its  sur¬ 
plus  wheat,  and  it  follows  that  CCC 
losses  would  not  be  as  great  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Or  put  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  it  boils  down  to  this:  Increased 
Government  costs  because  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  export  subsidies  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  increased  Government  re¬ 
turns  from  the  sale  of  surplus  wheat  at 
higher  prices  into  the  domestic  market. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  second 
argument  that  the  Department  contends 
that  compliejs  in  the  voluntary  wheat 
program  would  be  jeopardized  by  a  mod¬ 
est  increase  In  the  release  price. 

Let  us  assume  that  market  prices  go 
up  10  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  a  farmer  who  is  now  complying 
with  the  wheat  program  would  stay  out 
because  of  this  slight  rise  in  market 
prices.  He  would  not  stay  out  because,  if 
he  did,  he  would  lose  all  of  the  wheat 
program’s  benefits.  These  benefits  in¬ 
clude  eligibility  for  domestic  marketing 
certificates;  payments  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  and  eligi¬ 
bility  for  a  nonrecourse  loan.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  cooperators  are  eligible  for  reseal 
payments  on  farm-stored  grain.  Also, 
the  cooperator  gets  payments  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  crop,  thereby  giving  him 
somewhat  of  a  crop  insurance  advan¬ 
tage. 

Actually,  the  difference  between  com¬ 
pliance  and  noncompliance  under  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  is  somewhere 


around  54  cents  a  bushel.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  that  any  substantial 
number  of  wheat  farmers  would  be 
tempted  to  go  out  of  compliance  if  they 
had  to  lose  this  54  cents  a  bushel  ad¬ 
vantage. 

’Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  De¬ 
partment’s  opposition  to  this  particular 
amendment  is  not  justified  and  that  the 
amendment  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
all  wheat  farmers — those  who  comply 
with  the  program  and  those  who  do 
not — and  it  is  likewise  in  the  interest  of 
taxpayers  who  will  not  lose  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  with  the  position  which  he 
has  taken  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dole  amendment  to  increase  the  CCC  re¬ 
sale  price  of  wheat  to  115  percent  of  the 
current  support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

Congress  never  intended,  I  am  sure, 
that  we  set  up  a  voluntary  farm  program 
in  name  only.  It  was  not  intended  that 
there  be  any  built-in  clubs  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  use  at  his  discretion  to  force 
compliance.  Yet,  in  his  own  words,  the 
Secretary  says  he  has  to  have  the  lower 
CCC  resale  price;  otherwise,  he  “cannot 
get  farmers  into  the  program.’’  He  has 
used  this  club  on  occasion  to  get  farm¬ 
ers  to  go  along  with  the  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram.  I  deplore  it  as  do  many  of  the 
farmers  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
program. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  the 
Dole  amendment.  Most  of  the  major 
farm  organizations  agree  that  the  resale 
price  should  be  increased.  I  have  found 
a  high  degree  of  support  among  the 
farmers  of  the  Second  District  of  Kansas. 
When  the  omnibus  farm  biU  was  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
I  sent  a  summary  of  the  principal  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  to  every  farm  home  in 
the  district  and  asked  for  comments 
about  the  legislation.  In  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  responses  I  received,  there  was 
specific  mention  that  the  resale  price  of 
CCC  stocks  should  be  increased  to  125 
percent.  I  agree  that  this  is  a  more 
realistic  figure,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Second  District  of  Kansas 
would  accept  a  compromise  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  115  percent. 

Such  an  increase  would,  as  the  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  maintain  “raise  farm  income, 
reduce  Government  costs  and  help  re¬ 
store  a  healthy  grain  marketing  system.” 
I  respectfully  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

(Mr.  ELLSWORTH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  has  been  taken  on  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Dole]  and  commend  him  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  entire  House 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ’The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  RedlinI. 

(Mr.  REDLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  REDLIN 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

’The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Redlin  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Next  to  the 
last  line  of  Mr.  Dole’s  amendment  strike 
out  the  words  “115  per  centum”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "110  per  centum”. 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  expressing 
gratitude  to  my  colleagues  from  urban 
areas  who  have  indeed  illustrated  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  of  rural 
areas.  The  farm  bill  voting  patterns  of 
the  past  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  to  section  407  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949.  My  amendment  would 
set  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
resale  price  of  wheat  at  not  less  than  110 
percent  of  the  support  level. 

Increasing  the  price  at  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  through  the  CCC  can 
sell  surplus  stocks  would  have  several 
beneficial  effects.  It  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  the 
movement,  handling  and  processing  of 
grain.  It  would  reduce  Government  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  and  consequently.  Govern¬ 
ment  costs.  And  it  would  increase  in¬ 
come  for  the  farmer  in  the  marketplace. 

Under  the  existing  wheat  program  and 
in  the  proposed  program  in  H.R.  9811, 
private  enterprise  has  inadequate  incen¬ 
tive  to  invest  in  grain  inventories.  Pri¬ 
vate  traders  are  hemmed  in,  on  one  hand, 
by  a  $1.25  floor  on  wheat  prices,  repre¬ 
senting  the  basic  support  rate,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a  $1.31i/4  ceiling, 
representing  the  CCC  resale  price  of 
105  percent  of  that  rate.  Private  traders, 
therefore,  have  a  margin  of  only  6V4 
cents. 

Increasing  this  margin  would  attract 
more  private  capital  into  grain  inven¬ 
tories  and  increase  market  prices  to  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  while  reducing 
Government  storage  and  costs. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  any  price 
fluctuations  within  this  area  could  not 
possibly  justify  an  increase  in  costs  to 
the  users  of  wheat  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1964,  a  major 
change  in  the  wheat  program  was  made, 
reducing  the  basic  support  rate  approxi¬ 
mately  75  cents  from  the  level  of  past 
years.  In  those  earlier  programs,  the 
105  percent  CCC  resale  price  meant  a 
trading  marging  of  approximately  10 
cents. 
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Under  the  new  program,  a  110- 
percenb  resale  price  would  provide  a 
margin  of  121/2  cents,  reasonably  in 
alinement  with  long-term  CCC  policy. 
For  this  reason  I  believe  that  a  110-per¬ 
cent  level  is  the  most  realistic  adjust¬ 
ment  the  Congress  could  make  at  this 
time.  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
110  percent  has  precedent  in  the  cotton 
field  when  this  figure  is  applied.  I  urge 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Dole 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  not  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  House  that  it  adopt  the  115-per¬ 
cent  support,  I  do  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  to  make  it 
110  percent.  Any  increase  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands. 
But  certainly  fairminded  individuals 
should  not  object  to  a  10-percent  raise. 

We  have  heard  from  our  wheat  export¬ 
ing  firms,  Cargill,  G.T.A.,  Continental, 
and  others  that  with  the  way  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  handling  the  CCC 
stocks  they  are  kept  from  effectively 
marketing  our  Nation’s  v/heat. 

The  history  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  one  of  proud  service  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  It  was  certainly 
not  meant  to  be  used  as  a  ruthless  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  farmer.  When  the  CCC 
was  originally  set  up  it  was  to  help  the 
farmer,  but  under  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  CCC  that  is  not  always  the 
case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  find  new 
markets  for  agricultural  products.  We 
have  to  find  markets  overseas.  We  have 
to  place  our  wheat  in  a  position  to  export 
and  not  permit  the  Secretary  to  come 
up  and  cut  the  market  out  from  under 
our  export  firms.  We  hear  much  about 
balance  of  payments;  we  hear  much 
about  the  gold  outflow.  We  know  we 
need  better  trade  for  American  products. 
We  also  realize  that  we  need  sales  of 
farm  products.  This  amendment  would 
uniquely  afford  this  opportunity. 

We  have  been  subject  to  quite  a  bit 
of  a  publicity  barrage  on  this  even  hav¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  encourage  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  our  State  to  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference  and  maintain  that  this  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer.  I 
think  we  expose  the  error  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  particularly  with  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  and  I  standing  to¬ 
gether  from  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle  saying  we  need  this  help  for  our 
farmers,  we  need  balance  of  trade,  we 
need  to  stop  the  gold  outflow,  and  we  can 
do  this  with  this  increase  in  the  resale 
price. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qtjie]. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment. 

[Mr.  TUNNEY  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  TUNNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ' 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Redlin  amendment  to  the 
Dole  amendment.  You  might  ask  why  a 
Republican  would  do  that?  I  think  we 
need  a  little  bipartisanship  around  here, 
and  this  is  a  chance  to  have  it.  I  recog¬ 
nize  it  is  not  possible  to  win  an  increase 
in  the  resale  formula  for  wheat  at  115 
percent  on  the  floor,  even  though  I  would 
like  to  see  that  happen.  Knowing  that, 
I  hope  we  can  pass  an  increase  in  the 
resale  formula  of  110  percent  of  the  loan 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Redlin]  offered.  He  did  point  out 
that  110  percent  resale  formula  for  cot¬ 
ton  is  in  this  bill  already.  You  can  look 
on  page  24  of  the  bill,  line  7.  For  cot¬ 
ton  we  have  set  a  resale  formula  limit  at 
110  percent  of  the  loan.  We  ought  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  wheat,  and  give  the 
market  an  opportunity  to  function  so  the 
Government  does  not  have  to  take  title 
to  so  much  wheat  before  it  later  sells  it 
again. 

Many  of  you  are  concerned  that  there 
is  so  much  wheat  in  storage,  but  another 
cost  to  the  Government  is  taking  it  into 
storage,  then  moving  it  out  again.  This 
would  be  a  saving  to  the  Government.  It 
woifid  also  be  a  saving  in  that  CCC  would 
be  able  to  secure  a  little  better  price  for 
the  grain  they  sell.  This  is  a  wise 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  fully  en¬ 
dorse  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  and  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  the  remarks  made  by  others 
on  behalf  of  this  particular  amendment. 
The  amendment  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
'This  is  a  wise  amendment  and,  left  to  our 
own  devices,  I  am  confident  this  House 
would  accept  an  increase  in  the  resale 
formula  to  110  percent. 

Let  us  have  enough  bipartisanship  ef¬ 
fort  to  pass  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

St  AL  BAUM]. 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Redlin  amendment 
to  the  Dole  amendment  on  the  basis  of 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  and  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

I  feel  there  is  substantial  reason  in 
view  of  the  drop  in  price  supports  from 
approximately  $1.80  to  $1.25  to  allow  a 
little  more  latitude  in  the  market  before 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  are 
sold.  I  will  go  with  110  percent.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  feels  that  to  go  to  115 
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percent  is  to  tie  up  too  much  of  these 
commodities  in  storage  and  so  continue 
to  burden  us  with  the  cost  of  these  com¬ 
modities  as  they  remain  in  storage. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  Redlin  amendment  is  adopted  and 
I  frankly  state  that  if  it  is  not,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Dole  amendment  to  go  to  115 
percent. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Redlin]  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  We 
are  not  discussing  the  merits  of  whether 
or  not  there  shoifid  be  a  range  between 
the  price  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  takes  over  inventory  and  the 
price  at  which  it  releases  that  inventory. 
This  has  been  decided  previously  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  not  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Congress.  The  fact  that 
Congress  in  changing  the  wheat  program 
brought  about  a  reduction  of  about  40 
percent  in  the  margin  that  previously 
existed  between  the  support  price  at 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  acquired  its  stocks  and  at  which  it 
released  them  requires  that  we  take  cor¬ 
rective  action  or  I  believe  the  result  will 
be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
wheat  handled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

I  am  sure  everyone  is  in  agreement 
with  the  objective  that  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  handle  more  of  our  farm 
commodities.  I  do  not  believe  it  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  private  channels  to 
acquire  more  than  minimal  stocks  of 
wheat  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
needs  with  a  policy  in  effect  that  offers 
Government  stocks  in  competition  un¬ 
less  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  that  their  efforts  will  result  in  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  essential  that  we  understand 
that  the  Investment  in  stocks  of  which 
I  speak  is  not  without  cost  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  CJredit  Corporation  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  anyone  who  stores,  handles  or 
merchandises  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  reduce 
the  funds  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
wheat  portion  of  our  farm  program  by 
this  small  corrective  step,  and  if  this  is 
the  result  then  we  will,  of  course,  have 
available  these  savings  in  order  that  we 
might  strengthen  farm  programs  in 
other  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Langen]  . 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dole  amendment.  I 
do  so  because  this  is  the  one  chance  we 
have  had  in  3  days  of  debate  in  which 
we  can  direct  a  little  bit  of  money  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  farmer.  You  know  I  am 
not  a  little  surprised  that  we  find  any 
opposition  to  this  kind  of  amendment 
after  this  House,  and  the  majority,  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  complete  about-face  and  just 
finished  providing  some  $200  million  of 
additional  taxpayers’  money  in  direct 
payments — not  a  nickel  of  which  will  in- 
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crease  the  fanners’  income  over  the 
original  bill.  But  you  know  just  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  amendment  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  little  bit  of  money  to  reach  the 
fanner’s  pocket,  oh  then  they  arise  im¬ 
mediately  to  oppose  it  or  to  reduce  it  if 
possible,  as  we  have  just  seen  within  the 
last  couple  of  minutes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ob¬ 
viously  set  this  pattern  with  his  state¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

We  must  not  yield  to  temptation  to  make 
prices  so  high  that  programs  become  un¬ 
workable. 

Let  me  ask  this  question — is  it  not 
when  the  prices  have  risen  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked?  Farm  programs  are 
designed  for  that  pm-pose — to  bring  a 
little  bit  of  money  into  agriculture.  If 
the  prices  go  up  then,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked.  But  oh  no,  they  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  prices  do  not  im¬ 
prove.  I  cannot  possibly  imagine  this 
kind  of  statement  being  made  by  the 
Secretary,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  has 
made  it,  and  it  has  had  its  effect  on  this 
House.  What  complete  disregard  for  the 
farmer  and  his  futmre. 

So  on  that  basis,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  support  this  Dole  amendment. 

But  let  me  make  one  more  point  if  I 
have  the  time.  Does  anyone  realize 
that  by  supporting  this  amendment,  it 
does  not  cost  any  money?  The  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  can  make 
money  because  they  are  going  to  sell 
these  stocks  at  a  little  higher  price  and 
return  to  the  corporation  more  funds 
that  they  have  to  use  for  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  and  other  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Corporation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith].  _ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  would  be  inconsistent  for  anybody  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  if  they  swal¬ 
lowed  the  argument  about  the  bread  tax. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  in  addition  to  the  50 
cent  raise  added  to  the  certificates.  If 
you  swallow  that  bread  tax  argument, 
you  cannot  possibly  vote  for  this  amend¬ 
ment  because  it  is  hoped  this  amendment 
will  raise  the  price  6y2  cents  to  the  pro¬ 
cessors  if  the  Redlin  amendment  is 
adopted  or  raise  it  by  13  cents  if  the  Dole 
amendment  is  adopted  and  that  is  the 
same  result  objected  to  by  those  who 
opposed  the  “bread  tax.”  But  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  the  certificate 
approach  and  this  approach.  In  the 
case  of  the  certificate  increase,  all  the 
money  goes  to  the  producer.  Under 
this  amendment,  only  25  percent  of  the 
increase  will  go  to  the  producer.  The 
reason  is  that  when  the  wheat  is  har¬ 
vested,  most  of  it  is  sold  to  the  grain 
trade. 

Within  3  months  after  the  wheat  is 
harvested,  60  percent  of  all  the  wheat  is 
out  of  the  farmers  control.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  of  wheat  do  not  have  enough 
difficulty  finding  wheat  during  the  first 
few  months  after  the  harvest  to  create 
a  demand  for  wheat  in  commodity 
credit  bins.  By  the  time  there  would  be 
enough  demand  so  CCC  could  sell,  75 
percent  of  the  wheat  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  speculators  and  grain  dealers. 


It  would  also  make  wheat  non¬ 
competitive  with  milo  and  some  sub¬ 
stitutes  on  the  domestic  market.  Over 
100  million  bushels  have  been  used 
domestically  for  nonhuman  purposes. 
Any  reduction  in  either  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  or  exports  would  prevent  sales 
from  Government  storage.  It  would 
keep  storage  costs  higher  than  necessary. 
By  not  reducing  consumption,  it  would 
make  the  program  appear  ineffective 
and  tend  to  wreck  the  program. 

Members  heard  the  names  of  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  amendment  read  off. 
Many  of  them  are  primarily  interested  in 
the  grain  trade  or  Government  storage. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the 
amendment  would  increase  export  sub¬ 
sidies.  Whenever  the  domestic  market 
price  is  raised  above  the  world  market 
price,  either  our  wheat  would  be  locked 
out  of  the  world  market  or  the  CCC 
would  have  to  pay  export  subsidies  to  be 
competitive.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  I  believe 
the  estimate  I  was  given  is  too  large,  but 
it  is  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of  ad¬ 
ditional  export  subsidies  that  would  be 
required  in  the  agricultiure  appropriation 
bill  and  they  would  be  used  to  embarrass 
the  entire  farm  program. 

This  amendment  would  not  benefit  the 
farmers  much  in  the  short  run  and 
would  hurt  in  the  long  run.  All  it  will  do 
is  benefit  the  grain  trade  and  some 
storage  operators.  It  would  prevent  our 
marketing  system  from  working  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  move  exports,  and 
it  would  cost  the  taxpayers.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
BattinI. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  disagree  more  than  I  do  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa,  because  I  believe  that 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
American  Farm  Bxu’eau  do  represent  the 
farmers  and  not  the  grain  trade.  They 
also  are  very  interested  in  seeing  the 
price  increase  on  wheat. 

This  is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  that  the  two 
major  farm  organizations  agree  on  a 
single  principle.  The  one  they  agree  on 
is  the  increase  in  the  release  price  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct — and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Purcell]  if  this  is  not  true — when 
this  question  was  voted  on  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  there  was  a  one-vote  differential 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  reported  from 
the  committee  at  115  percent. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  My  memory  is  it  was 
a  1-vote  margin,  yes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Does  the  gentleman  re¬ 
call  what  the  vote  was? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Six  to  seven,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  full  committee  the 
same  proposition,  on  110  percent  of  re¬ 
sale,  lost  by  one  vote,  18  to  17. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Of  course  I  should  like 
to  see  it  raised  to  115  percent,  but  I  am 


realistic  enough  to  know  that  it  might 
not  come  out  that  way.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  any  increase  in  the 
support  price. 

Regardless  of  the  position  we  might 
take  on  other  sections  of  the  biU,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  really  benefit  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  producing  on  the  farm.  We 
can  give  him  some  protection  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  where  he  has  to  sell  his  product.  The 
Government  does  not  take  over  the 
farmer’s  grain  until  the  fanner  decides 
to  let  it  go  for  the  loan  value.  If  the 
price  is  higher  than  the  loan  he  will  sell 
it  to  the  grain  trade  and  not  let  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  take  it 
over.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  TalcottI. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Dole  amendment. 
However,  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  last  year,  in 
order  to  pass  a  farm  bill,  we  had  to  com¬ 
bine  subsidies  and  supports  for  the  wheat 
farmers  and  the  cotton  farmers.  Neither 
of  these  individual  programs  could  have 
survived  on  its  own  merits. 

This  year,  apparently,  in  order  to  pass 
a  farm  bill,  the  proponents  must  go  even 
further  than  last  year.  They  must  in¬ 
clude  supports  and  subsidies  for  the 
wheat,  feedgrains,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool, 
boiled  peanuts  and  dairy  farmers. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  farmer  at  home 
who  used  to  wipe  his  nose  with  a  hoop — 
until  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  end 
to  it. 

He  got  smart  and  quit — we  ought  to 
follow  his  example. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  very  excellent  arguments  made  for 
the  substitute,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  I  support 
the  amendment  now  before  us.  I  am 
sorry  it  could  not  have  been  115  percent.  , 

I  also  suggest  that  I  wish  the  same 
magnanimous  attitude  had  existed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  dealing  with 
feed  grains,  because  as  a  result  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Quie  amendment  devastat¬ 
ing  damage  has  been  done  to  the  family 
farms  of  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  should  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  time  for  de¬ 
bate  has  been  fixed.  The  gentleman 
has  already  consumed  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  reluctant  to  oppose  an  amendment 
which  I  know  is  offered  in  good  faith  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity,  but  it 
seems  so  clear  that  the  actual  effect  of 
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this  amendment  will  be  disasterous  to 
the  program  that  I  must  object. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  destroy  the 
program  because  if  it  works  as  success¬ 
fully  as  the  sponsors  say  it  will,  if  it  in¬ 
creases  the  price,  of  course,  it  will  break 
down  compliance  because  it  will  give  to 
the  noncomplier  a  price  approximately  as 
high  as  the  complier  gets.  Of  course,  in 
the  first  year  that  is  fine.  Everybody 
profits  in  the  first  year  and  maybe  in  the 
second  year  they  will  break  even.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  and 
in  all  years  thereafter,  you  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  program  and  have  no  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to 
allow  1  year’s  profits  to  take  away  a  good 
program  of  this  kind. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  so  well 
pointed  out,  if  it  works  as  the  sponsors 
suggest  it  will  and  raises  the  prices  what 
you  have  done  is  to  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  baker  and  for  others  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  feeding  chickens. 
It  simply  raises  the  price  to  all  who  are 
buying  wheat,  to  the  bakers  and  all  the 
way  dov/n  the  line.  To  the  extent  that 
it  works,  it  destroys  the  very  thing  that 
they  want — the  farm  program,  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  East — and  last  but  not  least — 
the  consumers.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  accept  an  amendment 
that  does  those  things  even  though  it 
might  give  us  a  higher  return  the  first 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Cooley]  . 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  oppose  the  amendment,  and 
point  out  that  the  administration  is 
definitely  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I 
understand  it  will  result  in  increasing 
the  cost  of  feed  grains  in  the  grain  deficit 
area.  My  own  State  happens  to  be  in 
that  category. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  would  increase  the  price  of 
feed  grains  on  any  farm  in  any  feed 
grain  deficit  area  which  includes  prac¬ 
tically  everything  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  There  will  be  a  raise  in  the  price 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  bread.  You  name  it 
and  it  will  result  in  an  increase  in  price 
in  that  product. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  respect  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  chairman 
and  I  point  out  that  we  are  only  talking 
about  a  maximum  of  6*^  cents.  We  are 
only  talking  about  wheat  and  not  raising 
the  price  of  anything  else.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  raising  the  income  of  the 
farmer  without  any  increased  cost.  I 
point  out  to  my  good  chairman  that  I 
supported  this  amendment  in  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Redlin]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  che 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Resnick) 
there  were — ayes  74,  noes  106. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr. 
Foley. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  82, 
noes  141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Page  37, 
line  16,  after  the  words  “the  amount  of”  in¬ 
sert  “each  class  of”. 

Page  37,  line  18,  after  the  words  “but  the” 
insert  the  word  “total”. 

Page  37,  line  21,  after  the  words  “amount 
of”  insert  “each  class  of”. 

Page  38,  line  2,  after  the  words  “percentage 
for”  Insert  “each  class  of  wheat  for”. 

Page  38,  line  4,  after  the  words  “marketing 
allocation”  insert  “for  each  class  of  wheat”. 

Page  38,  line  6,  after  the  words  “quota 
for”  insert  “each  class  of”. 

Page  38,  line  8,  strike  the  period  and  insert 
“but  in  no  event  shall  the  national  alloca¬ 
tion  percentage  for  any  class  of  wheat  be  less 
than  45  per  centum”. 

Page  38,  line  17,  after  the  words  “market¬ 
ing  allocation”  insert  “on  each  class  of  wheat 
planted”. 

Page  38,  line  21,  strike  the  period  and 
quotation  marks  and  Insert  “for  each  class 
of  wheat  planted  on  the  farm”. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
allocated  me  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  this  bill  what 
it  professes  to  do. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  has  come  from  the  small 
producers  and  particularly  those  east  of 
the  Mississippi-Missouri  Rivers — there 
must  be  a  reason  for  this  opposition. 
My  amendment  would  satisfy  much  of 
this  opposition.  Now,  what  is  the  reason 
for  this?  This  bill  professes  to  issue 
wheat  certificates  to  producers  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  wheat  used 
domestically.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  set  this  figure  at  45  percent  of  a 
farmer’s  production.  Is  this  45  percent 
a  fair  figure?  It  is  not.  It  does  not  begin 
to  refiect  the  proper  domestic  utilization 
of  most  classes  of  wheat  and  particularly. 
Soft  Red  Winter  and  Hard  Spring 
wheats. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  own  statistics,  the  average 
domestic  utilization  for  the  years  1959 
through  1963  was  72.4  percent  of  our 
total  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  production 
and  86  percent  of  our  total  Hard  Spring 
wheat  production.  Yet,  under  this 
wheat  certificate  plan,  they  will  receive 
certificates  on  only  45  percent  of  their 
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production  and  this  is  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  share  of  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption.  Take  your  pencil  and  you 
can  easily  determine  how  much  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  these  two  classes  of  whqat  are 
getting  shortchanged  under  this  bill. 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  producers  are 
getting  shortchanged  to  the  tune  of  27.4 
percent  of  their  production  and  the 
Spring  wheat  producers  are  getting 
shortchanged  to  the  tune  of  41  percent 
based  on  this  5-year  average. 

Now,  who  gets  the  gravy  under  this 
bill?  It  goes  to  the  producers  located  in 
about  four  or  five  States  who  are  raising 
the  class  of  wheat  that  has  been  causing 
our  greatest  surplus  problem.  During 
this  same  5-year  period,  only  37.4  per¬ 
cent  of  this  class  of  wheat  has  been 
used  domestically.  Yet,  they  will  receive 
wheat  certificates  on  45  percent  of  their 
production  imder  this  bill.  My  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  disturb  this  percentage. 
On  line  8,  page  38,  my  amendent  reads 
as  follows:  “but  in  no  event  shall  the 
national  allocation  percentage  for  any 
class  of  wheat  be  less  than  45  per 
centum.’’ 

It  would,  however,  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  this  45 
percent  figure  to  correctly  and  accurately 
refiect  the  proper  domestic  utilization  of 
these  other  classes  of  wheat. 

I  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  of  the  aisle,  accept  this 
amendment  and  you  will  see  much  of 
the  opposition  to  this  wheat  certificate 
plan  vanish  not  only  in  my  State  but  in 
most  of  the  wheat-producing  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  or  five  States 
producing  hard  winter  wheat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Callan]  . 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  proposed  in 
our  committee,.  What  it  would  do,  in 
fact,  is  to  destroy  the  wheat  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CALLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would,  of  course,  break  down 
the  entire  wheat  program.  If  you  are 
going  to  exempt  any  one  type  of  wheat 
and  allow  unlimited  production  of  one 
type  of  wheat,  obviously  that  unlimited 
type  will  take  the  market.  There  is 
enough  interchangeability  between  each 
and  every  type  of  wheat  that  so  long  as 
one  is  in  great  supply,  other  t3T>es  of 
wheat  cannot  enjoy  a  good  market.  If 
you  allow  those  who  are  now  growing 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  to  grow  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  and  offer  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  they  will  not  only  destroy  everybody 
else’s  market  but  they  will  pull  the  house 
down  on  themselves.  They  are  presently 
enjoying  a  very  reasonably  good  market 
for  their  wheat.  Let  us  not  destroy 
wheatgrowers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  very  argument  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  made  shows  they  are  now 
enjoying  a  go6d  market  for  their  wheat. 
If  they  go  to  growing  unlimited  amounts 
of  any  type  of  wheat,  then  all  tsnpes  of 
wheat  are  going  to  suffer  and  you  are 
going  to  destroy  the  whole  program.  The 
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gentleman  from  Ohio,  of  course,  has  no 
fear  about  this  because  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  our  farm  programs  are  sound 
and  consequently  he  is  not  concerned  if 
you  destroy  the  whole  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram.  But  those  of  us  who  do  believe 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  a  sound  and 
workable  program  that  is  good  for  Okla¬ 
homa  and  good  for  Kansas  and  good  for 
North  Dakota  as  well  as  for  Ohio  are 
much  concerned  about  it.  I  hope  we  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  privileged  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  have  just  heard  a 
loud  protest  here  to  something  that  is 
not  applicable  to  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment. 

This  amendment  destroys  nothing  in 
this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  failed  to  point  out  where  this  amend¬ 
ment  destroys  anything  and  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  about  something  other 
than  the  amendment.  This  amendment, 
had  the  gentleman  been  listening, 
merely  gives  the  producers  of  certain 
classes  of  wheat  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  tells  the  farmers  they  are 
supposed  to  be  getting  and  that  is  their 
share  of  the  domestic  utilization  of  their 
wheat.  That  is  all  it  does.  It  destroys 
nothing.  I  merely  want  to  give  these 
farmers  what  they  are  entitled  to.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  amendments  proposed 
on  this  bill,  but  here  is  an  amendment 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  should 
support  who  lives  outside  of  the  five 
hard  winter  wheat  States  that  have  been 
producing  the  great  surpluses  which  have 
gotten  us  into  all  this  trouble. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  hand  the 
latest  wheat  situation  pamphlet  put  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
July  1965.  I  see  that  the  carryover  of 
this  particular  class  of  wheat  on  June 
30,  1965,  was  537  million  bushels.  Now 
what  was  the  carryover  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat?  It  was  a  mere  8  million 
bushels.  Now,  who  is  attempting  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  bill?  Certainly  not  one  from 
a  Soft  wheat  area.  These  farmers  are 
not  adding  to  this  tremendous  surplus  as 
reflected  in  the  latest  wheat  situation 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  So,  without  attempting  to  destroy 
anyhing,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
again,  if  you  accept  this  amendment,  it 
will  do  what  the  Secreatry  contends  this 
bill  will  do,  and  that  is  to  give  these 
farmers  their  rightful  domestic  percent¬ 
age  in  allotting  wheat  certificates.  I 
could  possibly  support  this  bill  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

And  to  my  Hard  Winter  wheat  friends, 
let  me  say  that  my  amendment  will  still 
give  you  certificates  on  45  percent  of  your 
production.  I  merely  ask  the  Members 
to  give  these  small  producers  what  they 
rightfully  deserve,  that  is,  precisely  their 
domestic  share. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
amendment  now  before  us  has  any  vir¬ 
tue  at  all,  it  is  that  of  honesty. 

We  all  have  heard  many  statements 
about  the  bread  tax.  Many  of  these 
statements  have  constituted  attempts  to 
hoodwink  us  into  supporting  a  bill  that 
I  believe  is  bad,  ill  advised  and  a  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  even 
if  this  amendment  should  be  enacted,  I 
still  will  vote  against  the  bill  on  the  final 
motion.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Nonetheless,  we  now  are  confronted 
with  an  amendment  which  appears  to  me 
to  try  to  present  the  situation  in  its  true 
light. 

About  16  months  ago,  we  enacted  a 
bill  which  imposed  a  bread  tax  of  75  cents 
per  bushel  of  wheat  upon  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation.  I  was  opposed  to  that, 
and  so  voted. 

This  year,  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  the  behest  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  proposed  that  the  bread  tax  be 
increased  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Again,  we 
would  be  imposing  a  further  regressive 
tax  on  consumers,  many  of  whom  can 
ill  afford  to  pay  it.  Statistics  easily 
prove  that  families  of  lower  incomes 
consume  more  wheat-based  products, 
like  bread,  macaroni,  and  so  forth,  than 
those  with  higher  incomes. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  steadfastly  held  to  his 
original  position  that  the  higher  bread 
tax  should  be  infiicted  upon  consiimers, 
and  that  he  reluctantly  retreated  only 
when  he  was  informed  by  the  leadership 
of  this  Chamber  that  the  additional  50- 
cent  bread  tax  would  result  in  the  death 
of  this  legislation. 

And  so  now  we  have  an  amended  bill 
which  seeks  to  impose  a  direct  bread  tax 
of  75  cents  a  bushel  and  an  indirect  bread 
tax  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  the  50  cents  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  General  Treasury. 

Right  at  this  point,  the  bill  falls  apart, 
in  my  opinion.  How  can  I  be  for  a  three- 
fifths  bread  tax?  I  am  either  for  a  bread 
tax  or  against  a  bread  tax.  Obviously,  I 
carmot  be  for  both. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  now  before  us  were  thinking 
in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Thus,  they  have  moved  to  pay  all  of 
the  bread  tax — the  whole  $1.25 — out  of 
the  General  Treasury.  Like  them,  I  full 
well  realize  the  enormity  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposal  now  before  us.  A  50-cent 
bread  tax  will  cost  the  General  Treasury 
$250  million,  but  a  $1.25  bread  tax  will 
cost  nearer  $700  million,  a  tremendous 
demand  upon  the  Treasury. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  honest 
about  this.  We  have  spent  $1.6  billion 
this  year  for  support  of  the  feed  grains 
program,  and  we  took  that  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Treasury.  Why  are  not  users  of  feed 
grains  asked  to  pay  a  corn  tax,  or  what¬ 
ever  you  want  to  call  it? 

I  am  fully  aware,  as  a  member  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee,  of  the  havoc 
a  $1.25-a-bushel  charge  on  wheat  will 
cost  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  item  I  would  not  want  to  be  guilty 
of  sponsoring. 

However,  placing  all  of  the  cost  of  this 
program — this  badly  conceived  pro¬ 
gram — in  the  General  Treasury  is  an 
honest  way  of  presenting  the  facts  to  the 
American  people.  Further,  by  taking  all 
of  the  money  from  the  Treasury,  we  are 
spreading  the  load  among  all  taxpayers, 
not  simply  the  bread  and  flour  users,  the 
poorest  of  whom  consume  the  largest 
amount. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  have  one,  let  us  be  honest  about 
it,  let  us  do  away  with  all  the  gimmicks, 
let  us  have  the  courage  to  tell  the  tax¬ 
payers  exactly  what  we  are  doing  to 
them — that  we  are  spending  nearly  $700 
million  in  bread  taxes  for  a  program  the 
farmers  of  this  country  do  not  want,  and 
the  consumers  would  reject  positively  if 
we  really  gave  them  a  chance  to  say  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI - CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  601.  Tlie  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it 
shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting 
farmers  in  turning  their  land  to  nonagri- 
cultural  uses,  promoting  the  development 
and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil,  water, 
forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources, 
establishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  open 
spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
years  1965  through  1969  under  which  agree¬ 
ments  would  be  entered  into  with  produc¬ 
ers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No 
agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  this 
section  concerning  land  with  respect  to 
which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the 
five-year  period  preceding  the  first  year  of 
the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  owner¬ 
ship  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a 
result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner: 
Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  continuation  of  an 
agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  once  been  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert 
from  production  aU  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  to  carry  out 
on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 
on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  production 
of  crops  (hereinafter  called  “designated  acre¬ 
age”)  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  oil, 
water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish  or 
protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recrational  resources  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  (3)  to 
maintain  in  conserving  crops  or  uses  or  allow 
to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such 
crops  or  uses;  (4)  not  to  harvest  any  crop 
from  or  graze  the  designated  acreage  dur¬ 
ing  the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  after  certification  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated 
of  the  need  for  grazing  or  harvesting  of  such 
acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  al¬ 
leviate  damage,  hardship,  or  suffering  caused 
by  severe  drought,  fiood,  or  other  natural 
disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or 
harvesting  subject  to  an  appropriate  reduc- 
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tlon  In  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (5)  to  such 
additional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate  to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary 
shall  (1)  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost 
(including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in 
which  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses 
on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  pro^am,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices 
or  uses  under  the  agricultural  conservation 
program;  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period 
of  the  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or  rates 
of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  deter¬ 
mined  hereunder  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  of  the  use  of  the  designated 
acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to  per¬ 
mit,  without  other  compensation,  access  to 
such  acreage  by  the  general  public,  during  the 
agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trapping,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State 
and  Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary  may 
make  the  annual  adjustment  payments  for 
all  years  of  the  agreement  period  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such  install¬ 
ments  as  he  determines  to  be  desirable: 
Provided,  That  for  each  year  any  annual  ad¬ 
justment  pa3unent  is  made  in  advance  of 
performance,  the  annual  adjustment  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any  pay¬ 
ment  on  account  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  will  be  inconsistent 
with  the  effective  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure 
in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be 
covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage 
placed  under  agreement  in  any  county  shall 
be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligi¬ 
ble  acreage  in  such  county  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the 
basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  entered  into,  of  the  crops  or  types  of 
crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The 
estimated  value  may  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or  individual 
farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
agreement  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  that  such  termination  would  be  in 
the  public  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  admin¬ 
istration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate 
regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland, 
crop  acreage,  and  allotment  hlsto-y  applica¬ 
ble  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  under  the  program  for  the  purpose 
of  any  Federal  program  under  which  such 
history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or 
other  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such 
program. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  conunittees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop¬ 


land  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
to  States  or  local  government  agencies  for  use 
in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or 
the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution  un¬ 
der  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 
and  at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under 
agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished 
by  such  action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to 
share  the  cost  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  pro¬ 
tect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or 
prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms 
and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with 
those  under  agreements  entered  into  with 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

(k)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities,  services,  authorities,  and  funds 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  including  payment  of 
costs  of  administration.  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program, 
including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its 
actual  costs  incurred  or  to  be  Incurred  under 
this  program. 

(l)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to 
any  payment  or  compensation  dies,  becomes 
Incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes 
the  required  performance,  the  payment  or 
compensation  shall,  without  regard  to  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  so  pro¬ 
vide  by  regulations. 

(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provisions  of 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in 
payments  or  compensation  under  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  titles  VI 
and  vn,  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object.  I 
believe  we  should  take  each  title  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Very  well.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  title  VI  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  open  for  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  state 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  53,  line 
13,  strike  the  word  "subtitle”  and  insert 
"title”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  GATHINGS 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gathings:  On 
page  47,  line  8,  strike  out  title  VI  in  its  en¬ 
tirety. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  if  approved,  would  expedite 
consideration  of  this  legislation  quite  a 
bit. 

It  is  a  desirable  amendment,  too. 

America’s  abundance  is  the  envy  of 
the  world.  U.S.  food  and  fiber  make  for 
a  problem  of  plenty,  not  of  scarcity.  We 
have  been  blessed  with  bountiful,  bumper 
harvests. 

There  has  been  a  population  explosion 
in  this  world:  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
figures.  In  1980,  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  2,900  million  people  residing  in 
this  world.  By  1980  it  is  expected  that 
2,900  million  people  will  increase  to 
4,200  million. 

In  India  there  are  now  about  450  mil¬ 
lion  people.  It  is  expected  there  will  be, 
within  the  next  15  years,  185  million 
added  people  in  that  particular  country. 

In  the  Asian  area,  in  order  for  those 
people  who  reside  in  that  part  of  the 
world  to  be  assured  of  the  same  diet  that 
they  now  enjoy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  50  percent  more  production  per 
acre  on  the  land  of  food  crops  grown  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

There  is  an  unequal  distribution  of 
world  food  production.  In  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  Europe,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  more  than  one-half  of  the 
food  is  processed  and\  produced,  the 
caloric  intake  exceeds  the  minimum  need 
by  some  25  percent. 

Whereas  in  India,  and  in  the  Par  East¬ 
ern  areas  where  only  one-third  of  the 
food  is  produced,  the  calorie  supplies  are 
about  10  to  11  percent  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  need.  Now  this  will  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  if  this  title  is  stricken.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  duplicated 
effort  to  have  this  soil  bank  title  ap¬ 
proved  today  by  this  House.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  legislated  for  3  days  with  re¬ 
spect  to  various  crops.  We  have  dis¬ 
cussed  feed  grains  to  do  what?  To  cut 
down  on  the  production  of  feed  grains. 
We  just  worked  on  wheat  and  this  title 
had  as  one  of  its  purposes  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  wheat  production.  We  just 
had  the  cotton  provision  before  us  and 
it  had  as  its  purpose,  largely,  to  cut  back 
on  the  acreage  of  cotton.  That  is  what 
is  intended  in  this  soil  bank  provision 
wholly  and  exclusively,  that  is,  to  take 
cropland  out  of  production.  It  is  a  cost¬ 
ly  and  a  very  costly  plan,  I  want  to  say 
to  you.  We  just  voted  a  few  minutes  ago 
to  add  $250  million  additional  cost  for 
the  wheat  program  by  paying  the  added 
50  cents  per  bushel  to  be  realized  by  the 
farmer  out  of  the  Treasury  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

That  increased  cost  ought  to  be  made 
up  somewhere  and  we  can  help  do  it 
here.  I  asked  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  furnish  cost  figures  on  their 
acreage  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  for  the 
short  time  it  was  in  effect.  I  include  the 
reply  received  today  at  this  point: 

Dear  Mr.  Gathings;  In  accordance  with 
your  telephone  request,  we  are  listing  below 
by  program  years  compensation  paid  to  pro- 
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ducers  for  participating  in  the  soil  bank 
acreage  reserve  program. 

Program  year :  Amount 

1956  _  $248, 090,  813 

1957  _ _  608,  987,  411 

1958  _ ! _  692,  227, 412 


Total _  1,549,305,636 

If  you  desire  additional  Information, 
please  advise  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  Godfrey. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  minority  report 
on  this  bill  that  the  cost  for  1  year  for 
this  particular  title  VI,  the  soil  bank 
title,  wlU  be  $700  million  a  year.  You 
put  your  land  in  there  for  a  period  of 
from  5  to  10  years.  If  you  have  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6  years  and  would  multiply  that 
by  $700  million  a  year  that  would  be 
$4,200  million  in  cost  for  this  program. 
We  can  save  that  much  money  and  it 
needs  to  be  saved  too.  This  is  a  new 
program.  Why  embark  on  an  extrava¬ 
gant  venture  at  this  time  when  our  gal¬ 
lant  men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam? 
Here  is  a  headline,  “Marines  Attack  Red 
Stronghold — Landing  Seeks  To  Trap 
2,000  Vietcong?’  That  was  in  last 
night’s  paper.  Let  us  see  what  the 
paper  this  morning  said.  “Senate  Unit 
Approves  $1.7  Billion  in  Viet  Fimds.’’ 
They  quote  a  prominent  Member  of  the 
other  body  who  said  that  on  an  annual 
basis  at  least  $7  billion  moi-e  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  Whatever 
is  needed  it  should  be  provided  so  that 
the  conflict  can  be  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion.  Why  should  we  start  a 
new  program  here  which  is  needless  and 
extravagant?  It  need  not  be  done  be¬ 
cause  we  have  done  the  very  thing  in  the 
past  3  days  which  it  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish — to  cut  back  on  production  of  these 
various  crops.  Let  us  delete  that  title, 
and  in  that  way  we  can  save  an  awful 
lot  of  money  which  can  be  used  for  a 
much  better  purpose.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  were  any  good  title  in 
this  bill,  I  think  this  is  it.  This  is  simi¬ 
lar,  it  is  true,  to  the  old  soil  bank  but 
there  have  been  some  important  changes 
made  in  it.  One  of  the  things  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  to  the  soil  bank  that 
gave  it  a  bad  name  will  not  occur  in  this 
proposition  here.  They  will  not  be  tak¬ 
ing  more  than  50  percent  of  the  land  out 
of  one  county,  out  of  production  under 
this  legislation.  A  limitation  prevents 
that.  There  will  be  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  the  land.  For  a  while  under  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  there  was  an 
emphasis  on  recreation  and  a  very  small 
percentage,  an  infinitesimal  percentage 
of  retired  land  under  that  first  trial  pro¬ 
gram  went  into  recreation.  There  is 
more  interest  in  recreation  now.  There  is 
also  some  emphasis  on  wildlife  cover  and 
there  will  be  land  taken  out  used  for 
hunting  and  for  fishing  where  there  are 
ponds.  The  people  from  the  town  who 
think  that  this  was  an  unwise  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  before  will  be  looking  more 
favorably  on  it  now  because  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  it  for  then’ 
own  recreation  purposes. 


So  this  is  a  most  inexpensive  way  for 
land  to  be  taken  out  of  production  and 
bring  about  a  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

There  is  not  a  better  program,  looking 
at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the 
Government.  Also,  if  you  really  want  to 
do  something  in  the  cotton  program, 
about  release  and  reapportionment,  here 
is  a  chance  for  a  faimer  who  does  not 
want  to  use  his  cotton  land  to  rent  it  to 
the  Government  for  5  to  10  years  and  not 
produce  cotton.  Amendments  adopted 
here  as  to  cotton  are  going  to  make  it 
even  more  difiicult  to  solve  the  cotton 
problem  and  bring  some  balance  between 
supply  and  demand.  This  will  at  least 
give  that  opportunity  and  enable  farmers 
who  know  how  to  produce  cotton  on  their 
land,  to  grow  cotton.  A  feature  about 
this  is  that  the  farmer  has  to  take  his 
best  acres  of  price-supported  crop,  his 
feed  grains  or  wheat  or  cotton  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  before  he  could  take  anything 
else. 

We  will  not  have  it  happen  as  it  did 
under  the  old  Soil  Bank  Production  Act 
where  a  farmer  took  his  least  productive 
land  out  of  production  and  continued  to 
produce  on  his  best  land,  feed  grains, 
wheat  or  cotton. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  measm'e,  and  I 
hope  the  committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a 
splendid  statement  on  an  important  part 
of  the  bill.  I  concur  entirely  in  what  he 
has  had  to  say,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  wiU  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  every¬ 
one  knows  who  is  familiar  with  H.R. 
9811,  it  is  a  very  complex  and  a  very 
controversial  piece  of  legislation. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  predict  which 
title  of  this  omnibus  bill  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  long-range  benefits  to  the 
American  farmer,  I  would  choose  title  VI, 
or  the  cropland  adjustment  section.  The 
great  majority  of  farmers  in  Kansas,  and 
I  am  certain  in  many  other  States,  have 
long  indicated  an  Interest  in  cropland 
retirement  programs.  Nearly  every  ma¬ 
jor  farm  organization  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  cropland  retirement  or  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  to  supplement  pro¬ 
grams  dealing  with  sjjecific  commodities. 
Frankly,  I  have  serious  misgivings  about 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  as  written,  but 
do  feel  adoption  of  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  will  improve  operation  of 
the  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Title  VI  provides  for  the  long-term  di¬ 
version  of  land,  curently  being  used  for 
agricultural  production,  to  protective 
conservation  uses  which  will  provide  im¬ 
mediate  and  longtime  benefit  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  citizens.  It  will  bring  about 
economically  desirable  changes  in  land 
use  as  well  as  expand  recreation  resources 
and  wildlife  habitat,  reduce  stream  silta- 
tion;  improve  the  scenic  value  of  the 
countryside  and  increase  reforestation. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  for  elderly 
farmers  to  reduce  their  operations  while 
continuing  to  live  on  the  home  farm.  It 


will  assist  other  farmers  who  can  benefit 
from  reducing  their  farming  operation 
to  take  advantage  of  more  remunerative 
local  employment.  Also,  it  contains  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  in  permanently  shifting  crop¬ 
land  into  public  uses,  such  as  parks  for 
recreational  areas.  In  addition  to  shar¬ 
ing  necessary  costs  in  establishing  the 
protective  conservation  use  it  provides 
for  an  annual  per  acre  adjustment  pay¬ 
ment  during  a  5-  to  10-year  agreement 
period.  The  program  will  supplement 
the  effects  of  the  annual  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  and  result  in  substantially  lower 
costs  to  the  Government  on  acreage  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  longer  period.  Grazing 
or  harvesting  of  hay  from  contracted 
acreage  could  be  permitted  to  relieve 
hardship  caused  by  natural  disasters. 
The  local  economy  would  be  protected  by 
limiting  the  percentage  of  the  cropland 
acreage  contracted  in  any  area.  Only 
land  where  ownership  has  not  changed 
within  the  last  5  years  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VI  repeals  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  of  1956,  except  with  respect  to 
existing  contracts. 

This  title  would  establish  a  cropland 
adjustment  program  under  which  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  enter 
into  long-term  agreements  with  produc¬ 
ers  to  assist  them  in  diverting  their  crop¬ 
land  to  approved  conservation  uses. 
Such  uses  include  vegetative  cover,  water 
storage  facilities,  or  other  soil-,  water-, 
wildlife-,  or  forest-conserving  uses,  or 
practices  or  uses  for  the  establishment, 
protection,  and  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife,  and  rec¬ 
reational  resources  and  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  could  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  with  producers  during  the  period 
1965  through  1969  to  be  carried  out  not 
later  than  December  31,  1979.  The  pe¬ 
riod  covered  by  any  contract  would  be 
not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  years. 

In  order  to  participate  a  farmer  would 
have  to  agree  to,  first,  retire  all  of  his 
acreage  of  at  least  one  surplus  crop; 
second,  maintain  in  conserving  crops  or 
uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  the  acreage 
normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses 
on  the  farm;  and  third,  take  required 
measures  to  keep  the  designated  acreage 
free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  Grazing  or  harvesting  of  any 
crop  would  be  prohibited;  however,  graz¬ 
ing  or  harvesting  of  hay  could  be  ap¬ 
proved  to  alleviate  damage,  hardships,  or 
suffering  caused  by  natural  disaster.  No 
land  could  be  brought  into  the  program 
where  ownership  has  changed  within  the 
last  5  years  except  through  will  or  suc¬ 
cession  as  a  result  of  death  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  owner. 

This  provision  is  a  controversial  one, 
but  our  committee  had  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  the  5 -year  period,  as  I 
recall,  was  the  most  acceptable.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  this  provision  will  prevent 
some  persons  from  participating  in  the 
program  who  may  have  pm'chased  land 
this  year  or  in  any  of  the  previous  4 
years  in  complete  good  faith  and  without 
any  thought  of  speculation  on  the  basis 
a  program  such  as  this  might  be  adopted 
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by  Congress.  I  frankly  feel  that  in  these 
cases  proper  adjustments  should  be 
made,  for  as  outlined  above,  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  for  long¬ 
term  diversion  of  land,  and  to  prevent 
participation  of  whose  who  purchased 
land  in  good  faith  could  well  defeat  this 
purpose. 

In  return  for  the  producer’s  diverting 
his  cropland  to  approved  uses,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  share  the  cost  of  establish¬ 
ing  such  uses  and  make  an  annual  per 
acre  adjustment  payment  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  period  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  annual  adjustment  payments 
for  all  years  of  the  contract  period  may 
be  made  in  advance  at  a  5-percent  dis¬ 
count.  The  annual  adjustment  paymeiit 
would  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  crops  which  might 
otherwise  be  grown  Annual  payment 
on  retired  land  could  be  increased  if  the 
owner  agrees  to  permit  access  to  the  land 
without  charge  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  or  hiking. 

To  prevent  serious  adverse  effect  on 
the  local  economy  a  limit  will  be  placed 
on  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  to  be 
placed  under  contract  in  a  county. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  rural  areas  will 
certainly  be  watching  administration  of 
the  program  and  particidarly  (d)  of  sec¬ 
tion  602  as  it  relates  to  the  total  acreage 
contracted  for  in  any  one  country.  In 
my  own  district  I  can  foresee  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  real  threats  to  county  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  the  economy  of 
businesses  within  a  county,  unless  this 
provision  is  carefully  administered. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  permanent  retirement  of 
cropland  to  noncrop  iises,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  transfer  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  carrying  out  the  program 
to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States 
or  local  governmental  agencies  for  use 
in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  and  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  and  the  prevention  of  air 
and  water  pollution. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized 
to  share  the  cost  with  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  and  uses  which  will  es¬ 
tablish,  protect,  and  conserve  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  and  rec¬ 
reational  resources  and  prevent  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule 
for  the  preservation  of  cropland,  crop 
acreage,  and  allotment  history  with  re¬ 
spect  to  designated  acreage. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees,  and  the 
interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
would  be  safeguarded.  An  advertising 
and  bid  procedure  will  be  used  except 
where  the  Secretary  determines  such  ac¬ 
tion  inconsistent  with  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any 
payment  for  failure  to  comply  with  con¬ 
tract  terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
title  VI  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  ought  to  consider  the  cost  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  crop¬ 
land  retirement  program.  The  Federal 
Government  under  this  program  will  be 
competing  for  retirement  land  with  its 
other  programs. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  costly  this 
can  get,  an  Illinois  farmer  recently 
showed  me  a  card  that  he  received  from 
the  county  ASC  office,  which  assured  him 
a  payment  of  $90  per  retired  acre  if  he 
cooperated  in  the  feed  grains  program. 

As  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  look  at  our  experience  with  the 
feed  grains  program.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  paid  out  about  $1.5  billion 
to  retire  some  36  million  acres  of  feed 
grains  cropland  and  we  got  the  biggest 
crop  of  feed  grains  in  all  history.  So  I 
do  not  see  how  the  taxpayers  can  expect 
to  get  anything  for  their  money  under 
this  cropland  proposal,  and  I  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
O'Neal]. 

(Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  yield  1  minute  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  O’Neal]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  early  in  January  many  of  us  were 
alarmed  more  than  somewhat  by  re¬ 
peated  newspaper  reports  that  someone 
in  the  'White  House — as  far  as  I  know 
he  was  never  identified — had  said  that 
this  country  only  needed  a  million  and  a 
half  farmers  and  that  plans  were  under 
way  that  would  in  effect  “plow  under’’  2 
million  others. 

I  remember  quite  well  the  pleasure 
with  which  we  all  received  the  President’s 
farm  message  and  how  delighted  we  were 
that  he  made  no  reference  to  this  shock¬ 
ing  idea  giving  us  the  impression  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  omission  the  notion  had 
been  abandoned. 

I  remember,  too,  how  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  were  sum¬ 
moned  quickly  to  the  Vice  President’s 
Office  where  the  Vice  President  rejoiced 
with  us  that  this  disposal  of  2  million 
farmers  was  not  one  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  goals. 

But,  is  this  really  true?  Has  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  plowing  under  farmers  been 
adopted  without  announcing  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  cropland  adjustment 
title  does. 

It  buys  out  of  business  as  many  fai-m- 
ers  as  will  accept  the  checks  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  abandon  the 
farm  to  the  weeds  for  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  10  years. 
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Thousands  of  farmowners  will  leave 
the  farm  and  then  it  necessarily  follows 
that  thousands  more  and  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions  of  farmworkers  and  workers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  agricultural  industry 
are  going  to  have  to  move.  'When  they 
move,  they  will  move  to  the  cities,  and 
not  one  of  them  will  be  self-sufficient. 
They  will  move  to  our  cities  where  they 
will  either  compete  with  your  laboring 
men  for  jobs  or  add  to  your  burgeoning 
and  ballooning  welfare  rolls.  They  are 
going  to  be  an  added  burden  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  and  a  bigger  social  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  same  time. 

If  they  are  going  to  be  a  problem  eith¬ 
er  on  our  farms  or  in  your  city,  they 
would  be  happier  where  they  have  al¬ 
ways  lived,  and  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  to  let  them  produce  a  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  farm  than  to  support  all  their 
needs  in  the  city. 

They  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
Great  Society  in  their  own  element — like 
Uncle  Remus’  rabbit  in  the  briar  patch. 

Let  us  do  not  buy  2  million  farmers 
out  of  business  with  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Let  us  take  cropland  adjustment  out 
of  the  farm  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  . 

(Mr.  RESNICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  feel 
that  if  this  section  is  stricken  it  will 
cause  overproduction.  This  is  our  prob¬ 
lem.  We  must  cut  down  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Todd]. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  com¬ 
ments  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
iNGs] ,  who  is  concerned  with  the  growth 
in  world  population.  I  would  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  hearings  which 
are  now  going  on  in  the  other  DOdy  on 
this  subject  and  to  the  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  this  subject. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  attention  the  very  real  problem 
with  which  rice  producers  in  Arkansas 
will  be  faced  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  statistics  released  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  present  technology 
in  producing  rice,  rice  production  is  about 
3,703  pounds  per  acre  but  with  the  use 
of  advanced  technology  in  production 
can  be  5,200  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  give  this  rice 
away  or  increase  the  expense  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  re¬ 
tire  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  land 
section  of  the  bill  is  wise.  I  feel  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  long  range  solution  to 
the  fimdamental  problem  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  represented  by  the  very 
great  and  rapid  growth  in  our  technol¬ 
ogy  and  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to 
produce,  which  is  both  giving  us  very 
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cheap  food  and  presenting  a  very  serious 
problem  to  the  country  because  of  our 
ability  to  increase  production  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  1  min¬ 
ute  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arka,nsas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsI. 

Yesterday,  I  briefly  explained  what  the 
release  and  reapportionment  principle 
adopted  by  this  Congress  in  1959  has 
meant  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States  and 
to  my  own  congressional  district. 

As  H.R.  9811  came  to  this  floor,  it 
limited  use  of  this  program  to  within  a 
county.  Part  of  the  Poage  amendment 
yesterday  opened  county  lines  and  re¬ 
stored  much  of  the  existing  program 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  cotton 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  In  view  of 
other  provisions  in  this  bill,  the  right  of 
the  cotton  farmers  in  my  section  to  get 
cotton  from  the  State  ASC  pool  will  still 
to  some  extent  be  impaired. 

The  elimination  of  title  VI  from  the 
bill  will  be  another  way  to  restore  the 
initial  effectiveness  of  this  release  and 
reapportionment  program  which  has 
enabled  many  poor  people  in  my  section 
to  earn  a  li-ving  by  growing  cotton. 

A  soil  bank  for  cotton  acreage,  if  fully 
used,  would  amount  to  discrimination 
against  the  cotton  areas  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  the  small  farm  area  of  the 
Southeast  as  a  whole.  Every  section  of 
the  country  helped  build  the  present 
carryover.  All  should  share  in  its  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary 
would  use  it  extensively:  I  think  he  has 
so  related.  However,  its  very  presence 
in  this  law  will  discourage  farmers  who 
do  not  want  to  plant  cotton,  those  who 
have  no  love  for  it,  from  releasing  it  to 
the  State  pool.  The  same  is  true  con¬ 
cerning  the  potential  for  selling  or  leas¬ 
ing  it. 

I  hope  this  House  will  strike  title  VI 
from  this  bill  -and  eliminate  it  as  a 
problem  in  the  Senate.  While  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  there  is  a 
good  chance  it  will  be  stricken  in  the 
Senate,  if  not  here,  we  can  save  our¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  headaches  and  render  a 
great  service  to  countless  thousands  of 
cotton  farmers  all  over  the  country  by 
doing  it  here. 

Striking  title  VI  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  full  meaning  and 
significance  and  purpose  of  the  1959 
law,  now  In  effect,  establishing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  farmer  shall  plant,  release, 
or  lose  his  cotton  history  acreage. 

I  have  never  voted  against  a  farm 
bill,  although  I  have  frequently  had 
mixed  emotions  about  some  of  them  as 
I  do  in  this  case.  If  I  reluctantly  vote 
for  this  bill  as  it  has  now  been  amended, 
it  will  be  because  it  has  much  in  it  that 
deserves  support,  but  it  also  has  many 
provisions  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  be 
Improved  upon  in  the  Senate.  I  will 


do  my  part  toward  that  end.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  do  not  have  the  votes 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  im¬ 
prove  it  further.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
see  any  good  that  can  come  from  re¬ 
committing  it  to  that  committee.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  improvements  still 
needed  in  the  cotton  section  must  be 
accomplished  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  if  they  are  to  be  accomplished  at 
all.  I  urge  you  to  let  my  cotton  farmers 
work  to  make  a  living  by  striking  title 
VI  which  will  be  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
note  that  title  VI  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  section  602(b),  on 
page  48,  provides : 

The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert 
from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary. 

This  language  obviously  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  any  crop,  including 
crops  of  so-called  tame  hay  raised  in  any 
of  the  United  States. 

Such  interpretation  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  during  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  limit 
the  above  quoted  portion  of  the  bill  to 
crops  which  might  be  in  surplus  and  this 
amendment  was  decisively  defeated 
19-14. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  crops  of 
“tame  hay”  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  title  VI 
of  this  bill  if  he  is  so  advised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gathings], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  [demanded  by  Mr.  Gathings] 
there  were — ayes  45,  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

TITLE  VII - MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  as¬ 
certaining,  by  measurement  the  acreage  of 
peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by  measurement  or 
otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land 
use  on  farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of 
such  acreage  is  necessary  to  determine  com¬ 
pliance  under  any  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
acreage  of  the  commodity  and  land  use  shall 
be  ascertained  prior  to  harvest,  and,  of  any 
acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  the 
Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  prescribes,  may  provide  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 
the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  program.” 

Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  first  sentence 
thereof. 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  of 
the  first  sentence  thereof  "1962.  1963,  1964, 
and  1965,”  and  inserting  “1962  through  1969” 
and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  "1964  or  1965”  and  inserting  “a  1964 
through  1969”. 


Sec.  704.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1957 
(Public  Law  85-127) ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  shall  make  a  study 
of  the  parity  Income  position  of  farmers  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
June  30.  1966.  The  report  shall  include  a 
recommended  formula  for  determining  parity 
income. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  54,  line  19,  strike  out  “Sec."  before 
section  705. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  REISNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  ofl’ered  by  Mr.  Resnick:  At 
the  end  of  H.R.  9811,  add  the  following  new 
title : 

“title  vin  laying  chickens  and  chicken 

TABLE  EGGS 

“Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act.  of  1937,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  as  follows; 

“(1)  Subsection  8c(2)  (B)  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  ‘and  laying  chickens,  which, 
when  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
Include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs,’  after  ‘turkeys’  where  it  first  ap¬ 
pears;  (b)  by  inserting  ‘and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  used  for  producing  pyoultry  meat,’ 
after  ‘tmkey  hatching  eggs’  where  it  first 
appears;  (c)  by  inserting  ‘except  as  to  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs’  after  the  phrase 
‘including  canned  or  frozen  commodities  or 
products’  where  it  first  appears;  and  (d)  by 
striking  the  word  ‘and’  where  it  first  appears 
in  (ii)  and  inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof, 
and  striking  the  period  in  (ii)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ’,  and  (ill) 
chicken  table  eggs,  chicken  hatching  eggs, 
laying  chicken  hens,  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
may  be  treated  as  individual  commodities 
under  individual  orders  or  may  be  combined 
in  any  combination  under  one  order  and 
treated  as  a  single  commodity  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  chicken 
table  eggs  to  be  marketed  in  order  to  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  chicken  table  egg 
producers.’ 

“(2)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘sc  (20)  LAYING  CHICKENS  AND  CHICKEN  TABLE 

eggs;  terms  and  conditions  op  orders 

“  ‘In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and 
chicken  table  eggs,  prders  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more 
of  the  following  terms  and  conditions  and 
(except  as  provided  in  subsection  6,  other 
than  paragraphs  (D),  (E),  (P),  (G),  (H). 
and  (I)  thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this 
section)  no  others;  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be 
considered  handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and 
further  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  It 
is  determined  that  by  reason  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  production  and  handling  of  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching 
eggs  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
competition  in  marketing  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  United  States  all  han¬ 
dling  of  such  commodities  are  in  interstate 
commerce  or  directly  burdens  or  affects  such 
commerce  in  laying  chickens  and  chicken 
table  hatching  eggs  in  the  United  States. 

“‘(A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
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chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  other¬ 
wise  handled  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 

“‘(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  methods 
for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons  in 
the  chicken  table  egg  industry  involved  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  such  eggs, 
Including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defining  and 
classifying  such  groups  of  persons  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  such  different  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  applicable  to  persons  within  each 
such  class  and  to  such  classes  as  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  program  in  an  equitable 
manner.  Producer  status  may  be  limited 
to  persons  having  a  flock  of  laying  chickens 
above  a  certain  size  where  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines,  after  hearing,  that  the  regulation 
of  the  marketing  of  eggs  from  smaller  flocks 
is  not  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  Act  and  would  Impose  an  unwarranted 
burden  upon  the  owners  thereof  or  unnec¬ 
essarily  burden  the  administration  of  the 
order. 

“‘(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar¬ 
keted  during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  deter¬ 
mined. 

“‘(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  total  quality  of  laying  chickens 
or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be  avail¬ 
able  during  a  specified  period,  or  periods, 
equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  producers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
chickens  acquired  by  each  producer,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro¬ 
ducer,  during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  .the  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  in  his  current  flock  (s),  due 
allowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of 
the  order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship 
cases  and  producers  who  did  not  produce 
chicken  table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the 
representative  period;  such  apportionment 
shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  the 
producer  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8a(5)  of  this  title. 

“‘(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  section, 
the  order  may  contain  provisions  allotting 
or  providing  a  method  for  allotting  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that 
any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited  as  to 
each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted  to 
each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han¬ 
dler  with  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a (5) 
of  this  title. 

“  ‘  (F)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion 
program  for  chicken  table  eggs  which  may 
include  open  market  purchases  of  chicken 
table  eggs,  and  liquid,  frozen,  or  dried  eggs, 
of  any  grade,  size,  type,  or  quality,  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  then  cifirent 
or  the  estimated  price  for  chicken  table  eggs 
is  such  that  the  average  return  therefor  to 
producers  would  not  be  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  prices  of  feed,  the  available  supplies 
of  feeds,  economic  conditions  affecting  table 
egg  production,  and  other  economic  condi¬ 
tions  which  affect  market  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  for  chicken  table  eggs  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  area,  and  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  the  net  return  derived  from  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  such  eggs  to  the  market  diversion 
fund  and  any  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  such  funds  re¬ 
quirements  to  be  equitably  distributed 
among  those  contributing  to  such  fund. 

“‘(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and 
development  projects  designed  to  assist,  im¬ 
prove,  or  promote  the  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid 


from  funds  collected  ptirsuant  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

“‘(H)  Subsections  8c(8),  8c(9),  the  first 
section  of  8c(10),  8c(ll),  8c(12),  8c(13)  (B), 
and  8c(19)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applic¬ 
able  to  orders  Issued  imder  this  subsection. 

'“(I)  The  authorization  for  provisions 
contained  in  subsection  8c(7)  (D)  shall  be 
applicable  to  orders  containing  provisions 
xmder  this  subsection  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was 
specified  therein.’ 

“(3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c (21) 
as  follows: 

“‘sc  (21)  PRODUCER  REFERENDUM  FOR  AP¬ 
PROVING  ORDERS  APPLICABLE  TO  LAYING 

CHICKEN  AND  CHICKEN  TABLE  EGGS 

“  ‘The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  among  chicken  table  egg  producers  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  order  under  subsection  8c  (20) 
is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken 
table  egg  producer  shall  be  a  person — 

“‘(a)  who  provides  the  labor  for  caring 
for  a  flock  of  egg-producing  hens,  which 
flock  would  be  subject  to  an  order,  if  ap¬ 
proved;  and 

“‘(b)  who  has  an  interest  in  the  result¬ 
ing  egg  production;  and 

“  ‘(c)  who  owns  or  leases  and  operates  the 
producing  facilities  resulting  in  production 
of  chicken  table  eggs  subject  to  the  order. 
No  order  shall  be  issued  under  this  section 
unless  approved  by  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  said  ref¬ 
erendum.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
proposed  order  shall  be  described  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  the  ballot  used  in  the  conduct  of 
the  referendum.  The  nature,  content,  or  ex¬ 
tent  of  such  description  shall  not  be  a  basis 
for  attacking  the  legality  of  the  order  or  any 
action  relating  thereto.’ 

“(4)  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection 
608c (6)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  ‘other  than’  as  they  first  appear,  the 
words  ‘lajfing  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and’. 

“(5)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  (il)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Cirders  issued  under  subsection  8c(20)  may 
provide  for  such  assessments  to  be  paid  only 
by  handlers  of  baby  chicks,  laying  chicks,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  and,  further,  if  the  order 
provides  for  a  market  diversion  program  for 
chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary  may  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  for  such 
a  market  diversion  program  and  this  amount 
shall  be  assessed  upon  all  handlers  of  chicken 
table  eggs  and  each  such  handler  shall  pay 
his  pro  rata  share  of  this  amount  to  the  au¬ 
thority  or  agency  established  to  administer 
the  order:  Provided,  however,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  after  hearing,  establish  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  chicken  table  eggs  handled  as  he  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  be  exempt  from  both 
the  administrative  and  market  diversion 
assessments  to  avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on 
handlers  and,  further,  that  the  Secretary, 
after  hearing,  may  determine  at  what  point  in 
the  handling  of  chicken  table  eggs  such  as¬ 
sessments  shall  attach,’  ’’ 

Mr.  RESNICK  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  STALBAUM  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  thus  far  I  be¬ 
lieve  has  made  it  clear  to  the  member¬ 
ship  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  permit  egg  producers  to  come  under 
the  marketing  order  provisions  if  they 
elect  to  do  so  by  referendum,  and  there¬ 
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fore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  offer¬ 
ed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
not  germane,  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is,  I  believe,  in  substance 
the  contents  of  his  bill,  H.R.  7481,  which 
is  presently  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  This  amendment  provides 
for  production  limitations  and  marketing 
orders  for  eggs  and  is  proposed  as 
amendatory  language  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  which  amended,  supplemented, 
and  reenacted  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  H.R.  9811 
where  this  statute  is  amended  and  that 
is  in  title  I  which  contains  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  milk  market¬ 
ing  order  program  established  under  that 
act. 

The  precedents  are  ample,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  the  principle  that  one  individ¬ 
ual  proposition  may  not  be  amended  by 
another  individual  proposition  even 
though  the  two  belong  to  the  same  class. 
The  classic  example  appears  in  volume 
VII  of  “Cannon’s  Precedents’’  on  page 
3001  holding  that  an  amendment  propos¬ 
ing  to  add  wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops 
to  a  bill  dealing  with  cotton  futures  is 
not  germane. 

Another  precedent  clearly  on  this  point 
is  found  in  volume  V,  section  5832,  of 
“Hinds’  Precedents,”  holding  that  an 
amendment  to  include  the  gypsy  moth 
in  a  provision  dealing  with  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  was  not 
germane. 

Likewise  it  cannot  be  held  that  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  a  general  subject  by  a  specific 
proposition  of  the  same  class.  Under 
the  rule  this  bill  is  being  read  by  title. 
Title  I  deals  only  with  dairy  products, 
thus  it  is  not  dealing  with  a  general 
subject;  and  the  proposal  to  add  a  spe¬ 
cific  proposition,  eggs,  is  not  in  order. 

Finally,  as  later  decisions  of  the  rule 
have  made  clear,  any  amendment  must 
be  germane  to  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  bill.  The  proposed  amendment 
clearly  is  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ’The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  purposes  of  my  amend¬ 
ment  are  identical  with  the  pm’poses  of 
this  bill,  namely,  to  maintain  farm  in¬ 
come  and  stabilize  prices.  These  points 
were  already  in  the  Record  that  I  made 
in  my  speech  of  August  17  on  page  19949. 
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Furthermore,  the  amendment  has  the 
same  purposes  as  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  which  title  I  of  the 
bill  would  amend.  It  would  be  handled 
by.  a  marketing  order  method  which  is 
set  out  for  dairy  products  in  this  bill. 
Dairy  and  poultry  are  frequently  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  same  class  commodity  and 
by  reason  of  that  fact  that  they  are  set 
apart  in  a  separate  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  believe,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Joelson]  put  it  yesterday,  this  bill  deals 
with  everything  eatable  and  wearable 
and  smokable  and  certainly  this  falls 
within  the  purview  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
ready  to  rule.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  offers  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  is,  in  effect,  a  new  additional 
title  to  the  bill,  H.R.  9811.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the 
bill  H.R.  9811.  The  new  title  which  is 
offered  m  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  has  to  do  with  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  and  chicken  table  eggs. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  are  seven  titles  in  this  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  would  also  like  to  observe  that 
the  new  proposed  title  has  to  do  with 
amending  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  together  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
The  first  title  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9811,  start.s 
off  with  an  amendment  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
Furthermore,  as  has  been  stated,  the  bill 
proposes  to  maintain  farm  income,  stab¬ 
ilize  prices,  and  to  afford,  among  other 
things,  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas.  Obviously,  the  provision 
of  the  proposed  new  title  would  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  titles  of  the  bill 
and  the  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  on  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

(Mr.  RESNICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  thank  the  Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Cffiairman,  during  this  debate  one 
phrase  that  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  is  “the  gentleman  is  confused,  or 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not  under¬ 
stand.”  And  while  it  is  very  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  farm  legislation  is  con¬ 
fusing  I  hope  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Matthews,  and  keep  my  discussion 
short  and  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  sincerely  hope  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  Florida  will  support  me  on 
this  amendment  for  perhaps  he  can  do 
for  the  boiled  egg  what  he  did  for  the 
boiled  peanut. 

My  amendment  very  simply  will  per¬ 
mit  the  commercial  egg  producers  of  the 
country  to  hold  a  referendum  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  enter  into 
a  marketing  order.  This  type  marketing 
order  which  has  been  successful  in  the 
dairy  industry  would,  I  believe,  help  pull 
the  egg  farmer  from  the  brink  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  that  he  is  now  facing. 


Now  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
is  not  new  legislation.  Marketing  orders 
have  been  proposed  for  the  egg  industry 
for  at  least  10  years.  I  recall  one  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  legislation  introduced  by 
our  late  beloved  colleague,  Clem  Miller, 
of  California. 

Marketing  orders  have  worked  in  other 
places  and  other  products  and  have 
achieved  notable  success  in  the  great 
State  of  California. 

Lets  look  at  my  amendment  and  see 
who  is  for  It  and  who  is  against  it.  The 
administration  is  for  it,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  and  urges  its  passage.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  Harlan  Hagen, 
of  California,  is  for  it  as  are  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
National  Grange  both  are  enthusiastic 
in  their  support  of  it  as  are  about  30 
regional  egg  producer  associations  and 
so  are  thousands  of  egg  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States  who  have  written  and 
wired  me  urging  its  passage.  Now  lets 
look  and  see  who  is  against  it.  First,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  is  against  it. 
But  as  we  all  know  this  is  nothing  new. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  against  everything 
except  motherhood  and  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  against  that  too  if  the  Federal 
Government  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
But  the  group  that  is  really  dead  set 
against  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
is  the  feed  and  grain  companies  who  are 
now  running  a  new  version  of  the  com¬ 
pany  store. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  have  heard  or 
experienced  the  inequities  of  the  com¬ 
pany-owned  store  where  the  employee 
or  miner  or  the  sharecropper  could  only 
buy  his  food  and  supplies  from  this  store 
and  everything  would  be  on  credit.  He 
never  saw  any  money  no  matter  how 
hard  he  worked.  He  wound  up  further 
in  hock  to  the  company  store  and  so  it 
is  with  the  feed  company  and  the  egg 
farmer.  The  price  of  feed  continues  to 
go  up  and  the  price  of  eggs  continues  to 
drop  until  one  day  the  feed  company 
says,  “You  are  no  longer  a  valued  cus¬ 
tomer,  you  now  belong  to  me  and  if  you 
are  a  real  good  buy  I  will  give  you  a  con¬ 
tract  to  continue  to  produce  eggs  for 
us  and  from  now  on  I  wiU  pay  you  so 
much  per  dozen  eggs.”  In  other  words, 
very  simply  a  man  who  used  to  be  an 
independent  farmer,  his  own  man,  and 
very  short  became  a  chattel  of  a  giant 
corporation — a  number  on  an  IBM  card. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  and  greed  of  the  feed  com¬ 
panies.  Long  ago  King  Gillette  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  could  not  make  very  much 
money  selling  razors  but  that  he  could 
get  very  wealthy  selling  the  razor  blades 
and  so  today  razors  are  sold  at  the  cost 
of  production  or  below  but  the  razor 
blade  brings  home  the  bacon.  Feed  com¬ 
panies  are  setting  up  giant  egg  factories, 
one  in  Mississippi  has  IV2  million  birds. 
It  would  take  only  200  of  this  type  of  fac¬ 
tory  to  supply  the  entire  egg  needs  of 
America.  The  feed  companies  could 
not  care  less  what  the  price  of  eggs  is 
just  as  long  as  they  have  this  captive 
market  for  their  feed,  and  no  matter 
how  many  independent  egg  producers  go 
broke  they  continue  to  expand  the  egg 


factories  and  grab  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market.  Now  many  people  call  this  the 
free  enterprise  system.  These  same  peo¬ 
ple  would  describe  the  law  of  the  jungle 
a  free  enterprise  system — the  survival  of 
the  fittest  and  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.  The  strong  shall  have  no  mercy 
on  the  weak  and  the  large  shall  devour 
all  that  crosses  its  path  regardless  of  size. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  agricultural  economy 
and  who  have  great  faith  in  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  might  say,  “This  is 
impossible,  it  could  never  happen.”  But 
it  has  already  happened  to  the  broiler 
industry.  This  was  an  industry  made  up 
of  thousands  of  independent  family 
farmers.  Within  5  short  years  95  per¬ 
cent  of  the  broilers  produced  in  this 
country  are.  being  produced  by  20  com¬ 
panies  and  over  50  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  hands  of  3  giants,  all 
feed  companies. 

America  was  founded  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  weak  shall  have  the  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  strong  and  greedy  and 
the  individual  the  protection  of  the 
State.  This  fundamental  concept  is  the 
foundation  of  our  entire  body  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
where  these  antitrust  laws  are  effective — 
mainly  our  industrial  sectors,  this  sector 
has  thrived — and  where  they  haven’t 
been  effective  in  our  agricultural  sector, 
it  has  failed. 

Very  often  we  in  Congress  are  accused 
of  pleading  for  special  causes.  Today 
I  plead  guilty  to  that  charge,  for  my 
father  was  an  egg  farmer.  To  me  these 
farmers  are  not  statistics  or  IBM  num¬ 
bers.  They  are  my  next  door  neighbors, 
people  I  grew  up  with,  and  so  I  know 
their  problems  for  my  family  shared 
them.  For  one  to  lose  his  life  savings 
is  bad  enough  but  these  continuing 
farm  failures  not  only  mean  financial 
disaster  but  also  mean  that  these  people 
must  leave  the  land  that  they  have  lived 
on.  They  are  leaving  a  way  of  life  and 
they  are  being  forced  to  the  alien  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  city  and  they  are  not 
prepared  for  city  life  either  in  skills  or 
in  temperament. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  type  of 
legislation  has  been  arpund  a  long  time. 
The  hour  is  late.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  passed  this  session  we  can  forget 
about  it  because  it  will  be  too  late.  This 
is  our  last  chance.  As  my  able  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  O’Brien  said  in  his 
stirring  speech  yesterday:  “It  is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  considered  farm 
problems  from  all  of  the  State  and  all 
of  the  products.”  For  too  long  we  have 
concerned  ourselves  with  only  a  few 
groups  and  commodities  and  permitting 
disaster  to  overtake  others. 

If  our  farm  program  has  any  validity 
at  all  and  I  believe  it  does,  then  we  must 
extend  its  benefits  to  those  who  need  it. 
Again  let  me  stress  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  basically  enabling  legislation 
that  will  permit  a  referendum  to  be  held 
so  that  the  farmers  themselves  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  enter 
into  a  marketing  order  which  will  regu¬ 
late  production  to  meet  the  demand  and 
thus  providing  a  suitable  and  reasonably 
profitable  price  for  eggs. 
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A  vote  for  my  amendment  will  be  a 
vote  for  the  small  farmers  of  America 
who  desperately  need  your  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Res¬ 
nick]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(MCr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  this 
body  for  13  years  and  during  each  Con¬ 
gress  we  have  legislation  proposed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

I  served  through  the  Benson  years  and 
I  suppose  there  was  never  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  was  as  vilifled  as  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  in  his  attempts  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  an  almost  unsolvable 
problem. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  the  1960 
presidential  campaign  when  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  went  around  the  coun¬ 
try  promising  the  farmers  of  America 
100  percent  of  parity.  He  ridiculed  the 
cost  of  rvmning  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  the  Republicans.  He  con¬ 
demned  the  flight  of  the  farmers  from 
the  farm.  But  what  has  happened  since, 
under  5  years  of  this  Democrat  admin¬ 
istration?  The  costs  of  nmning  the  De- ' 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  up,  parity 
is  down,  and  the  niunber  of  family  farms 
is  going  down  faster  than  they  ever 
have  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem  but  I  am  convinced, 
after  listening  to  the  debate,  that  the 
proposal  presented  to  us  here  today  is 
not  a  solution. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  something  else  that  we 
are  going  to  have  before  us,  the  revisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
is  going  to  affect  agriculture.  This  is 
going  to  be  another  Government  regula¬ 
tion  with  which  the  family  farmer  is 
going  to  have  to  live. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  year  or 
so  ago  the  bracero  program  was  stopped. 
This  has  caused  absolute  havoc  in  many 
areas  of  agriculture,  part  of  it  included 
in  my  own  district  in  Michigan. 

I  received  word  from  the  pickle  grow¬ 
ers  in  my  district  the  other  day  that 
some  of  the  recruited  pickle  pickers  have 
been  looting  some  of  the  stores  in  the 
area,  the  crime  rate  in  the  area  has 
gone  up  and  it  has  been  just  an  absolute 
mess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  company  reported 
that  last  year — by  August  7,  1964 — ^that 
they  had  picked  over  200,000  bushels  of 


pickles.  By  August  7  of  this  year,  1965, 
they  had  picked  less  than  31,000  bushels. 
This  is  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  farmers 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Willard  Wirtz,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  promised  the  pickle 
farmers  pickle  pickers.  If  Willard  Wirtz 
promised  the  pickle  farmers  pickle  pick¬ 
ers,  where  are  the  pickle  pickers  that 
Willard  Wirtz  promised  the  pickle  faim- 
ers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Dow]. 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  whatever 
one  may  say  about  pickles,  I  can  say  this, 
that  the  poultry  men  and  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  of  New  York  State  are  in  a  pickle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  benefits  in 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  for  producers  of 
man  yproducts,  I  see  none  for  producers 
of  eggs  although  they  have  suffered  eco¬ 
nomic  damage  that  borders  on  catastro¬ 
phe. 

The  production  of  eggs  in  the  United 
States  is  a  big  industry  figuring  at  $1.8 
billion  in  1963.  In  the  past  winter  there 
was  a  drop  in  the  price  of  table  eggs  on 
the  order  of  30  percent.  No  wonder  that 
the  number  of  egg  producers  are  de¬ 
clining  and  the  family  farm  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  too  is  dwindling  away. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  state  of 
this  valuable  farm  industry,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  did  not  see  its 
way  to  purchase  fowls  for  school  lunch 
programs  as  a  means  of  removing  laying 
hens  from  production  this  year,  although 
such  purchase  programs  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  years  when  they  were 
needed  less. 

I  represent  a  congressional  district 
where  the  annual  sales  of  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  are  15  percent  of  the  total  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  Three  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  that  I  represent  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  “egg  basket  of  New  York,” 
but  their  problem  is  not  limited  to  just 
these  three  counties  in  New  York  State. 
We  hear  the  same  story  from  Georgia, 
New  Jersey,  and  Mississippi.  Overpro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  is  passing  all  bounds  due 
to  the  actions  of  large  integrators  who 
are  in  the  feed  business.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  little  or  no  profit  on  the 
sale  of  eggs  in  return  for  larger  feed 
profits.  These  conditions  are  forc¬ 
ing  family  farmers  to  become  slaves  un¬ 
der  contract  to  the  large  integrators. 
Prices  are  dictated  and  they  are  so  low 
that  individual  farmers  cannot  meet  the 
cost  of  production.  While  we  are  giving 
aid  in  the  omnibus  bill  for  practically 
every  farm  product  you  can  name,  let  us 
include  in  it  something  to  help  the  one 
product  that  has  suffered  the  most. 

I  ask  that  you  support  the  amendment 
before  you  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

This  amendment  would  give  table  egg 
producers  an  opportunity  to  decide  for 
themselves  by  referendum  whether  a  na¬ 
tional  egg  marketing  order  would  be  a 
solution  to  their  problems.  Certainly 
the  egg  producers  of  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  small  farmers  who  are 
faced  with  bankruptcy,  who  may  be 


forced  to  leave  the  only  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  which  they  have  ever  known, 
should  have  a  voice  in  making  this 
decision. 

This  poultry  amendment,  unlike  most 
titles  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  costs  virtually  nothing,  just  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  a  referendum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard]. 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]  a  few  ques¬ 
tions. 

Is  it  true  there  are  no  mandatory  con¬ 
trols  of  any  kind  under  this  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  HOWARD.  There  must  be  a  ref¬ 
erendum  of  a  minimum  of  two-thirds  of 
the  poultry  farmers  in  America  before 
controls  could  be  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Then  this  amend¬ 
ment  gives  the  poultry  farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  the  right  to  vote  on  the  future  of 
their  own  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  American  way,  and  I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  in  this  body  could  be  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  is  not  personally  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from’  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick] 
for  a  moment  to  ask  some  questions 
along  the  lines  which  those  two  gentle¬ 
men  discussed  a  moment  ago.  ,  First,  is 
there  a  provision  that  would  require  a 
referendum? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Are  there  any  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  amendment  to  determine 
who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  referendum? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes,  there  are. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  What  are  they? 

Mr,  RESNICK.  It  is  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  of  a  thousand  birds  or  more, 
and  50  percent  of  the  production. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  A  producer  who  has 
1,000  birds  gets  1  vote? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  he  has  2,000  birds, 
does  he  get  2  votes? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  No.  It  is  the  number 
of  producers,  and  it  is  percentage  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

This  is  a  bill  which  is  in  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  there,  and  has  not  been  acted  on. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  work  out  the  bill. 

We  have  many  titles  in  this  bill  and 
time  is  limited,  and  we  are  trying  to  have 
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substantial  debate  on  them.  To  thi-ow 
in  something  that  is  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  that  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  bill  and  no  opportunity 
for  careful  consideration  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  I  think  is  unwise. 
That  is  why  I  object  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  offering  his  amendment 
and  taking  our  time. 

I  notice  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of 
cheap  feed  grain,  and  he  wants  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  area’s  production  of  eggs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  May, 
and  Messrs.  Dague,  Don  H.  Clausen,  and 
Skubitz  yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  in  an  effort  to 
Increase  the  resale  formula  on  feed 
grains  in  such  a  way  it  would  not  increase 
the  price,  because  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  plenty  of  PIK  feed  grain  in 
each  marketing  year,  and  the  resale 
formula  of  100  percent  would  only  apply 
to  1  year’s  PIK  grains.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  opposed  that.  Always 
he  brings  up  the  argument  he  is  op¬ 
posed  to  any  increase  in  feed  costs.  He 
could  not  even  prove  there  was  any  in¬ 
crease  in  feed  costs.  Now  he  comes  in 
with  this  amendment  which  is  going  to 
put  controls  over  egg  production  and  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  eggs,  and  he  favors 
holding  down  the  price  of  feed  grains. 
The  result  of  that  is  to  shift  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  poultry  out  of  the  Midwest,  as  we 
have  seen  it  going  on.  That  is  what  I 
am  concerned  about.  'This  is  especially 
harmful  to  an  area  which  produces  the 
greatest  amount  of  feed  grain.  If  this 
poultry  amendment  is  adopted  I  see 
great  detriment  to  the  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  have  been  producing  the  huge 
amoxmts  of  agricultural  production.  I 
think  it  is  completely  unwise  in  the  rush 
of  a  few  minutes  to  accept  anything  as 
far  reaching  as  his  bill. 

I  have  sheaves  of  telegrams  from  poul¬ 
try  people  all  over  this  country  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  bill.  They  are  worried  about 
it.  They  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
have  some  influence  on  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  have 
us  work  our  will  on  it  before  it  comes 
up  here.  Now  to  bring  it  out  here  with¬ 
out  having  a  little  opportunity  to  give 
it  thorough  consideration  when  we 
should  be  working  on  titles  of  this  bill, 
I  think  is  wrong. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  scrambled  egg 
amendment.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  perhaps  based  on  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  this  should  be 
a  one-chicken,  one-vote  proposition.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  referendum 
provides. 

Mr.  BESNICK.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  As  I  told  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Cxeorgia  [Mr.  Landrum]  the 
referendum  provides  that  the  people  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  it  must  represent  50  percent 
of  the  production  or  more  and  at  least 


66%  percent  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
business  of  producing  eggs,  so  that  the 
small  producers  and  the  large  producers 
are  covered. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  notice  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  as  to  who  ac¬ 
tually  gets  the  vote  in  the  referendum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottinger], 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  excellent  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  and  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  for  the  wonderful  job  he 
has  done  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ResnickI. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  because  one  of  his  colleagues  in¬ 
sisted  that  this  amendment  be  read  word 
for  word  and  the  gentleman  should  have 
understood  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  understand  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  I  am  glad  you  do. 
Then  you  should  know  that  this  protects 
the  small  producer  and  protects  the  large 
producer  as  well.  This  is  not  any  new 
invention.  Marketing  orders  have  been 
in  operation  for  years  and  years  and  they 
have  worked  very  successfully.  You  were 
up  here  arguing  for  the  dairying  market¬ 
ing  order;  were  you  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  a  person  has  a  25- 
acre  cotton  allotment  and  another  per¬ 
son  has  a  25,000-acre  cotton  allotment, 
they  each  get  one  vote  in  the  referen¬ 
dum:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Of  course,  that  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen], 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
poultry  subcommittee,  the  gentleman- 
from  California  [Mr.  Hagen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  had  this  bill  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  it  was  given  full  considera¬ 
tion  and  extensive  hearings.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  we  have  about  two  Democrats 
who  are  on  the  committee  who  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  about  it. 

I  might  say  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 
There  are  Republican  authors  of  this  bill. 
There  were  in  the  past  and  there  are 
now.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]  is  the  author  of  a  com¬ 
panion  bill.  All  this  is  to  do  is  to  make 
eggs  eligible  for  marketing  orders  such 
as  you  have  in  the  dairy  program. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  people  here 
who  are  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
these  dairy  marketing  orders  and  can 
draw  a  valid  conclusion  from  comp>ari- 
son.  This  order  can  be  a  national  order 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  extremely  un¬ 


likely  or  it  could  be  a  i-egional  order. 
But  everybody  admits  that  the  egg  in¬ 
dustry  is  sick  and  that  something  has  to 
be  done  besides  trying  to  persuade  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy  dried 
eggs  from  time  to  time  at  great  cost  to 
the  Government.  This  would  permit  egg 
producers  to  vote  on  an  area  basis  or 
nationally  and  enable  them  to  ration¬ 
alize  their  production  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  in  order  that  they  might  get 
a  fair  price  in  the  marketplace  for  their 
product  and  stop  this  trend  toward  big¬ 
ger  growth  in  the  egg  business  invading 
the  markets  of  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  area  and  all  these  areas  where  they 
still  have  some  small  egg  producers  left. 
This  is  a  small  farm  measure,  believe  me. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Would  it  not  protect 
the  consumer  as  well  from  these  roller 
coaster  rides  in  the  price  of  eggs  when 
they  go  from  45  cents  a  dozen  one  day 
to  75  cents  a  dozen  the  next  day? 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Certainly. 
When  this  egg  production  gets  concen¬ 
trated  into  the  hands  of  very  few  people, 
you  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
price  of  eggs.  It  -will  go  up  under 
monopoly  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bill, 
it  became  apparent  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  new  Federal  fran¬ 
chise  representing  the  right  to  produce 
eggs — a  franchise  with  a  monetary  value. 
The  question  naturally  came  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  right  to  produce  eggs 
could  be  bought  and  sold  -within  this 
tight  circle  of  authorized  producers.  The 
author  of  the  bill  had  no  answer  to  that 
very  important  question.  Until  questions 
like  that  are  answered,  this  proposal 
should  be  left  in  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Ml-.  Walker]. 

(Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  this. 

We  have  been  hearing  for  3  days  about 
the  farm  products  we  already  have  imder 
Government  -control.  This  is  one  farm 
product  that  is  not  under  Government 
control.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
industry  do  not  want  to  come  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  control. 

Someone  mentioned  a  little  while  ago 
that  the  broiler  business  today  is  in  the 
hands  of  big  business.  That  may  be 
true,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  this  brings 
chickens  to  the  housewife  cheaper  than 
they  have  been  in  a  long  time. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick] 
today  is  adopted,  there  is  no  telling  what 
the  housewife  will  have  to  pay  for  eggs. 

Any  business  has  its  ups  and  its  downs. 
I  will  admit  that  this  business  has  been 
dragging.  It  loses  money  at  times,  but 
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it  comes  along  and  makes  money  latex- 
on. 

I  believe  we  will  be  in  real  trouble  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelsen]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  receiving  lettei-s  from  producers  and 
handlei's  in  my  district,  and  I  find  no 
support  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  a  producer 
must  have  1,000  chickens,  I  can  think  of 
innumerable  farmers  in  my  district  who 
would  be  without  a  vote,  and  probably 
would  soon  be  out  of  production  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  proposal. 

I  might  add  that  it  was  only  yesterday 
the  gentleman  stood  up  and  opposed  a 
little  protection  for  the  farmers  in  my 
area  relative  to  feedgrains,  because  he 
wanted  to  buy  for  grain  cheaper  than 
production  costs.  He  now  comes  in  and 
admits  that  he  wants  to  “jack  up”  the 
price  of  eggs  with  CCC  cheap  feed  so 
that  his  people  can  have  a  special  ad¬ 
vantage,  which  I  believe  is  very  unfair 
on  his  part. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Olson]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  very  ex¬ 
cellent  amendment  offered  by  my  col¬ 
league  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 
He  made  a  very  fine  presentation,  and 
he  summed  up  better  than  I  could  ever 
do,  in  a  very  precise  statement,  the  testi¬ 
mony  we  have  heard  in  the  committee 
on  this  subject. 

We  are  asking  here  for  a  right  to  vote, 
only  for  a  right  for  the  producers  to 
vote. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  and 
communications  in  favor  of  this.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  argue  about  that, 
because  all  will  have  opportunity  to  cast 
their  ballots,  if  we  pass  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  very  unwise  to 
act  in  this  fashion  and  in  this  haste  and 
iTish  on  an  amendment  which  will  have 
such  shocking  effect  on  the  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  industry.  As  Members  know,  we 
only  have  a  limited  few  minutes  to  con¬ 
sider  this  amendment.  It  has  not  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  either  the 
poultry  subcommittee  or  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  If  this  is  so, 
where  is  the  broad  support  for  taking 
this  action?  I  know  that  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  area  have  not  been  asking 
that  we  take  this  action.  In  fact,  I  have 
had  correspondence  with  lai-ge  numbers 
of  egg  producers  who  are  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  order  for  marketing 
orders  to  be  successful,  there  should  he 
and  must  be  broad  producer  support  for 
the  marketing  order.  This  cooperation 
is  essential  if  the  order  is  to  be  enforced. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  the  broad  sup¬ 
port  of  the  egg  producing  industry  is  be¬ 
hind  this  proposal. 


Also,  we  must  realize  that  it  is  unwise 
to  act  so  hurriedly  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  ask  questions  or  even  to  get  the 
necessary  answei-s  to  the  many  questions 
about  this  move.  How  many  producers 
will  be  permitted  to  vote?  Will  a  larger 
pi-oducer  have  more  than  one  vote? 
What  type  marketing  orders  are  con¬ 
templated?  There  are  more.  We  need 
the  time  to  consider  them,  I  urge  that 
you  vote  down  this  amendment. 

If  we  are  to  consider  a  proposal  like 
this  in  the  future,  at  least  give  the  fuU 
Committee  on  Agriculture  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  consider  it  fully,  work  out  the  de¬ 
tails  and  provide  some  answers  to  the 
questions  and  uncertainty  that  exist  here 
today. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  This  would  probably 
be  a  good  amendment,  if  adopted,  on 
which  to  have  a  record  vote.  That  is 
what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  thank  the  gentlman  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion.  I  certainly  hope  we  can  defeat  this 
amendment  and  give  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it 
in  full. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Resnick]  . 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  point  out  again  that  this  is  simply 
an  amendment  which  would  give  the 
farmers  the  right  to  vote.  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  why  anybody  would  be  opposed 
to  it. 

The  people  who  would  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  would  be  exempt  from  this 
order. 

This  is  not  as  if  we  were  putting  any¬ 
body  into  servitude.  If  the  egg  farmers 
of  America  say  they  do  not  want  it,  this 
will  be  laid  to  rest. 

I  point  out  again  that  this  proposal 
has  been  before  the  House,  one  way  or 
another,  for  more  than  10  years. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  As  he  has  stated,  the  amendment 
would  amend  title  VII  of  H.R.  9811  to 
incorporate  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7481 
with  certain  technical  changes  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

H.R.  7481  and  companion  bills,  one  of 
which — H.R.7647 — I  am  a  sponsor,  were 
thoroughly  examined  in  recent  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy 
and  Poultry,  chaired  by  our  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  from  Califoimia.  It 
is  my  understanding  there  is  substantial 
support  on  the  subcommittee  for  this 
legislation.  Its  object  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  in  motion 
procedui'es  for  a  producer  referendum  on 
a  nationwide  marketing  order  for  shell 
eggs  and  related  items. 

Mr.  Chairman,  duiing  the  hearings  of 
which  I  have  made  mention,  I  placed 
before  the  subcommittee  statistics 
setting  forth  the  status  of  the  poultry 


industi-y  in  New  Jersey.  Those  statistics 
tell  an  alarming  story.  Cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  have  dechned  40 
percent  in  my  State  from  1956  through 
1963.  Those  receipts  dropped  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  percent  in  calendar  1964  alone. 

Last  spring,  the  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  plight  of  the  poultry 
industry  and,  more  specifically,  the  cause 
of  the  worsening  price  situation.  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  testimony  from  wit¬ 
nesses  from  all  sections  of  the  counti-y 
told  the  same  story — rapidly  declining 
prices  and  increasing  concentration  of 
production  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  not,  I  assure  you,  a 
shakeout  of  the  inefficient  producers. 
That  occurred  in  my  State  in  the  mid¬ 
fifties.  The  producers  being  forced  from 
the  industry  today  are  eflBcient  farmers 
who  have  at  great  cost  adopted  modern 
production  methods.  They  are  being 
forced  to  the  wall  by  a  collapse  of  the 
industry’s  price  structure.  This  col¬ 
lapse,  as  testified  to  by  witness  after 
witness,  is  due  to  imcontrolled  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  would  give  our 
poultry  farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  production  controls  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  No  mar¬ 
keting  order  could  go  into  effect  tmless 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
producers  eligible  and  voting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  poultry  farmers  of  my 
State  have  asked  me  for  an  opportunity 
to  vote  to  save  their  livelihoods.  As  I 
stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  sub¬ 
committee — our  national  policy  is  to 
preserve  the  family-size  farm.  If  we 
really  mean  what  we  say,  we  should  ap¬ 
prove  this  amendment  and  give  our 
poultry  farmers  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  marketing  order  that  will  end  the 
destructive  price  trend  that  is  sending 
them  down  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  on  doing  a  splendid  job. 
But  in  frankness,  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  success  if  it  should  be 
ratified  by  the  House  would  be  disruptive 
of  all  proper  legislative  procedure. 

I  have  no  objection  to  marketing 
orders.  I  think  regional  orders  are  a 
good  thing,  and  there  is  a  terrible  need 
for  some  reform  in  the  egg  Industry. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House  could  properly 
function  if  Members  were  going  to  intro¬ 
duce  bills,  refer  them  to  committees,  have 
them  referred  to  subcommittees,  and 
then,  before  any  action  is  completed, 
bring  them  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  tie  them  onto  another  bill.  I  just 
do  not  like  the  procedure.  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  and  I  hope  this  House  will  not 
endorse  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  this  subcommittee 
headed  by  Harlan  Hagen  of  California, 
has  conducted  hearings  and  they  are  pre- 
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pared  to  report  to  the  full  committee  on 
this  subject.  We  have  not  yet  received 
the  report  but  I  can  assure  the  author 
of  this  amendment  that  when  that  sub¬ 
committee  is  ready  to  report  we  will,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  receive 
the  report  and  we  will  not  delay  it  tmduly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  occurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Resnick]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  [demanded  by  Mr.  -  Rosenthal] 
there  were,  ayes  107,  noes  128. 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chairman 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Resnick  and  Mr. 
POAGE. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  110, 
noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  BELCHER 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bexcher:  on 
page  54,  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  any  agency  of  any  State  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage 
allotments  or  feed  grain  bases  together  with 
relevant  production  histories  which  have 
been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  sec¬ 
tion  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  from  any  farm 
composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other 
farm  or  farms  in  the  same  county  com¬ 
posed  of  public  lands:  Provided,  That  as  a 
condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment  or 
base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
allotment  or  base  transferred  prior  to  adjust¬ 
ment,  If  any,  shall  be  devoted  to  and  main¬ 
tained  in  permanent  vegetative  cover  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regrUations  which 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  section,  which  may  provide  for  adjusting 
downward  the  size  of  the  allotment  or  base 
transferred  If  the  farm  to  which  the  allot¬ 
ment  or  base  is  "transferred  normally  has  a 
higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  for 
which  the  allotment  or  base  la  determined, 
for  reasonable  limitations  on  the  size  of  the 
resulting  allotments  and  bases  on  farms  to 
which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  size  of  the  allotments  and  bases 
on  farms  of  similar  size  in  the  community, 
and  for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases  and 
relevant  histories  if  the  conditions  of  the 
transfer  are  not  fulfilled.” 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
-  man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  after  this 
biU,  H.R.  9811,  was  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher],  the  author  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  called  this  situation  to 
our  attention. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
was  considered  in  our  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  I  told  the  gentleman 
that  I  would  accept  the  amendment 
when  he  offered  it  here  on  the  floor.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I  reflect  the  views 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates;  On  page 
54,  line  25,  insert  tbe  following: 

“Sec.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  provisions  of  titles  If,  III, 
IV,  and  V  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  operative 
with  respect  to  the  1968  and  subsequent 
crops.’’ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Yates  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  and  on  amendments  to 
title  VII  close  at  5  minutes  to  7. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
leaves  less  than  10  minutes,  and  it  seems 
to  me  anything  involving  this  major 
problem  we  have  before  us  should  have 
more  time  allotted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  title  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  not  later  than  7:10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  close  not  later  than 
7:10. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  many  Member  friends  of  mine 
who  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  not 
to  offer  the  amendment.  They  said  it 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  told  them  what  I  now  tell  the 
House:  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture,  that  I  am  one  who 
believes  that  the  prosperity  of  our  cities 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  prosperity 
of  rural  America.  I  feel  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  entitled  to  have  a  fair  return  on 
their  investment  and  their  endless  hours 
of  labor. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  whether  my 
amendment  is  accepted  or  whether  it  is 
not.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
my  viewpoint.  I  shall  discuss  only  one 
now.  In  a  memorandum  I  have  received 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is 
stated : 

At  best,  it  appears  probable  that  H.R.  9811 
will  only  slightly  decrease  either  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  or  Government  costs.  And,  at 
best  it  appears  probable  that  farm  Income 
will  only  be  maintained  at  approximately 
current  levels. 

But  it  says  this  further:  “However, 
most  alternatives  to  the  programs  au¬ 
thorized.” 

That  is,  the  alternatives  authorized  to 
the  titles  in  the  bill — “if  adopted  at  this 
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time  would  either  lower  farm  income  or 
increase  Government  costs.” 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  al¬ 
ternatives  which  have  been  proposed  to 
this  biU  because  I  do  favor  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  that  is  why  I  am  voting 
for  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  simple.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  bills  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  consider.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  next  Congress  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  whether  or  not 
this  bill,  which  many  Members  in  the 
House  consider  has  been  altered  sub¬ 
stantially  as  a  result  of  amendments  that 
have  been  accepted,  should  be  reviewed 
by  the  Congress  after  2  years  of  operat¬ 
ing  experience,  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  costs  are  beyond  a  reasonable 
amount;  and  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
goals  that  were  devoutly  desired  by 
those  who  proposed  this  bill  have  been 
achieved? 

We  have  been  told  on  occasion — we 
have  been  told  on  many  occasions  that 
farm  bills  will  achieve  certain  results  and 
we  have  found  over  the  next  year  or  two 
after  the  conclusion  or  the  operation  of 
the  programs  that  the  things  that  were 
desired  were  not  achieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  only 
question  involved  in  my  amendment  is 
this — do  you  believe  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Congress  should 
engage  in  a  searching  and  probing  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  farm  bill  2  years  from 
the  present  time;  or  should  the  next 
Congress  be  allowed  not  to  review  a  farm 
bill — of  course,  it  can  review  it,  I  am  told, 
at  any  time — :it  has  a  continuing  super¬ 
vision — but  not  to  go  into  the  question 
with  the  thoroughness  and  with  great 
objectivity  such  as  is  the  case  when  a 
bill  is  on  the  verge  of  expiring. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  before, 
I  will  be  much  more  comfortable  if  I  am 
able  to  vote  for  a  2 -year  bill.  I  know 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  told  me 
that  they  too  would  favor  a  2-year  bill 
because  they  wanted  to  have  a  good  farm 
bill.  For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Cooley]  was  agreed  to  on  limiting 
time  for  debate,  the  Chair  observed  those 
Members  who  were  on  their  feet  indi¬ 
cating  a  desire  to  be  recognized. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  will  di¬ 
vide  the  time  equally  among  those  Mem¬ 
bers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  and  at  their 
request,  the  time  allotted  to  Mr.  Cooley, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Callan, 
and  Mr.  Stalbaum  and  Mr.  Casey  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Albert.) 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  major  bills  which  this  great 
session  of  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
year. 

This  is  a  top  priority  bill,  like  the 
health  care  bill,  the  education  bill,  and 
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other  significant  measures  that  we  have 
considered:  its  enactment  will  make  the 
record  of  this  Congress  even  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  impressive  than  it  has 
been  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be  a  4- 
year  bill.  My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  has  stated  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  recommended  a  2 -year  bill. 

The  administration  favors  a  4-year 
bill. 

It  is  time — and  the  gentleman  cor¬ 
rectly  cited  this  fact — that  in  originally 
proposing  this  legislation  the  President 
asked  for  a  2-year  bill.  Since  the  study 
of  the  legislation  and  its  further  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  committee,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  recognized  that  4  years  are 
necessary  for  the  bill  to  bring  about 
continued  success  in  agriculture  and  this 
has  become  the  administration’s  position. 

In  this  instance  the  committee  has  im¬ 
proved  the  administration’s  original  pro¬ 
posal,  just  as  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  improved  the  proposal 
advocated  by  the  administration  in  the 
field  of  health  care. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois  has  said 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  achiev¬ 
ing  goals.  What  other  country  in  the 
world  has  a  surplus  of  all  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  its  people  need  to  eat? 
What  farmers  of  what  other  country  in 
the  world  are  feeding  their  people  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  are  feeding  hungry  people  through¬ 
out  the  world?  American  programs  and 
American  agriculture  have  attained  their 
goals.  They  have  given  Americans  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  They  have  made  us  the  best 
fed  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  have  been  successful. 
The  wool  program  has  been  successful. 
It  was  originally  proposed  for  a  5-year 
extension,  but  was  reduced  to  4  years  to 
make  it  conform  with  the  rest  of  the 
bill. 

We  need  to  get  our  cotton  production 
in  better  balance.  It  will  take  4  years  to 
reduce  our  surpluses  down  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  carryover. 

We  have  the  land  retirement  provi¬ 
sions  in  this  bill.  If  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  defeated  an  amendment  to 
restrict  those  provisions.  Four  years  will 
give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  put  into 
effect  the  land  retirement  provisions 
which  are  contained  in  this  bill,  to  bring 
agricultural  production  into  more  favor¬ 
able  balance  with  demand. 

Firmly  based  long-term  planning  and 
programs  are  of  particular  importance 
in  agriculture.  If  there  has  been  a  fault 
in  previous  bills,  the  fault  has  been  that 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  Secretary 
knew  whether  he  could  carry  on  a  con¬ 
tinued  program  over  a  period  of  years 
long  enough  to  make  certain  that  it 
would  work.  That  is  important  to  the 
individual  producer.  It  is  important  to 
all  segments  of  agriculture.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  administering  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  farm  programs. 

A  good  farmer  plans  his  operation  for 
years  in  advance.  He  must  arrange  his 
credit,  buy  his  equipment,  plan  for  his 
yearly  inputs  and  work  out  the  use  of 
his  land,  including  rotation  programs, 
ranging  for  as  long  as  7  years. 


The  most  frequent  complaint  received 
today  about  our  commodity  programs  is 
that  they  are  changed  so  frequently  that 
the  farmer  does  not  know  how  to  plan. 
Again  and  again  he  is  heard  to  complain 
that  rules,  procedures  and  regulations 
are  no  sooner  worked  out  than  along 
comes  another  set.  This  is  disconcern- 
ing,  inefficient,  and  frustrating. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4  years  is  needed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Two  years  is  simply  not  enough 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  great  89th  Congress  to  plant  seeds 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  still  an¬ 
other  sector  of  the  American  life — ^yet 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  in  the  interests 
not  just  of  American  agriculture  but  of 
all  America.  We  will  serve  our  farmers 
and  our  country  by  voting  down  this 
amendment  and  by  voting  up  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Teague]  . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  time  only  to  point 
out  that  if  the  bill  is  recommitted  we 
will  not  be  without  farm  programs. 
There  are  permanent  programs  for  cot¬ 
ton,  feed  grains  and  wheat,  and  several 
other  commodities  which  will  continue. 

Members  have  heard  how  good  these 
programs  are  and  how  well  they  have 
worked.  They  will  not  be  off  the  books. 

The  only  program  which  will  expire  is 
the  wool  program,  about  which  there  is 
very  little  controversy,  and  I  am  sure 
it  could  be  extended  by  separate  legisla¬ 
tion. 

So  if  you  find  yourseves,  as  I  do,  per¬ 
haps  favoring  certain  sections  and  not 
favoring  others,  then  vote  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
begin  by  stating  my  great  appreciation 
for  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  in  saying  that  he  would 
support  this  bill,  regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  amendment.  He  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  shown  a  conscientious  in¬ 
terest  in  the  welfare  of  rural  districts 
throughout  his  service  in  the  House  and 
he  must  be  complimented  on  that  as  I 
wish  to  do  now. 

However,  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
amendment  of  his  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  As  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Albert]  pointed  out,  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  these  progi'ams  is  threatened  by 
this  amendment.  The  constant  com¬ 
plaint  of  farmers  is  that  they  have  no 
time  to  plan  these  programs.  In  my 
area  we  raise  one  major  crop  eveiT  2 
years,  which  means  that  the  bill  will  be 
reduced  to  a  one-crop  bill  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  passes.  Our  ability  to  trade  inter¬ 
nationally  will  be  crippled.  Interna¬ 
tional  negotiations  are  now  underway  to 
extend  our  export  program.  The  U.S. 
position  in  these  negotiations  would  be 
adversely  affected  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 


’The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  omnibus  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance, 
because  I  am  interested  in  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  title  I,  and  I  would  be 
prepared  to  support  the  dairy  section  if 
it  were  offered  by  itself.  It  was  in  fact 
my  hope  that  perhaps  I  could  have  found 
some  parliamentary  device  that  would 
have  given  us  an  opportunity  to  vote 
title  I  up  or  down  by  itself,  without  it 
being  tied  in  with  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton  and  wool.  But  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  there  is  no  way  to  do  this,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Under  the  rules  that  motion  must  come 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  and 
after  conferring  with  the  minority  lead¬ 
er,  Mr.  Ford,  I  understand  that  the  re- 
commital  motion  will  be  a  simple  one, 
without  any  instructions. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  omnibus  approach  being  used 
for  this  farm  bill  is  a  very  bad  procedure 
and  a  very  bad  way  to  legislate.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  rationale  is  that  if  you  put 
into  a  single  bill  enough  separate  items 
that  this  or  that  particular  group  might 
favor,  you  will  be  able  to  build  up  enough 
total  votes  to  push  through  several  other 
measures  which  a  lot  of  other  people  do 
not  favor  and  which  might  well  never 
survive  on  their  own.  You  just  never  get 
a  chance  this  way  to  vote  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  items  by  themselves,  on  their 
own  merits. 

This  presents  the  individual  member, 
especially  one  like  myself,  who  has  the 
honor  of  representing  a  substantial  farm 
constituency,  with  a  difficult  dilemma  in 
casting  his  vote.  If  there  is  one  feature 
in  the  bill  which  he  favors,  and  which 
he  would  like  to  vote  for,  he  cannot  do  so 
unless  he  also  is  willing  to  vote  for  a 
number  of  other  features  which  he  does 
not  favor  and  which  may  be  opposed  by 
a  large  majority  of  his  constituents.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Member  opposes 
those  features  which  his  constituents 
oppose  and  wants  to  vote  against  them, 
he  cannot  do  so  without  also  casting  a 
vote  against  some  other  feature  which 
he  and  his  constituents  may  actually 
favor.  Either  way  you  find  yourself  in 
an  impleasant  bind.  So  you  vote  for 
what  you  disapprove  in  order  to  obtain 
something  which  you  approve  of,  or  do 
you  vote  against  what  you  and  your  peo¬ 
ple  favor  in  order  to  try  to  block  other 
legislation  of  which  you  and  your  con¬ 
stituents  strongly  disapprove? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tion  as  I  have  said.  It  is  the  so-called 
two-price  plan  or  the  class  I  base  plan 
for  dairy  farmers.  I  have  in  fact  intro¬ 
duced  this  legislation  myself  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  Congress.  It  has  substantial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  farmers  of  my  district, 
although  not,  of  course,  their  unanimous 
support.  It  has  support  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  district  who  indicated  in  a 
recent  questionnaire  that  they  favored 
this  title  I  approach  by  a  margin  of 
2  to  1. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  did  not  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  I  did 
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2  years  ago  that  this  class  I  base  plan  will 
meet  all  the  problems  which  the  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district  are  facing.  There 
are  many  things  it  woiild  not  do.  I  am 
afraid  it  may  not  bring  about  enough 
of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk,  for 
example,  to  make  up  for  the  heavily 
increased  costs  of  production  which  up¬ 
state  New  York  dairy  farmers  have  in¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  another  year  of 
bruising  drought.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  title  I  plan  is  permissive  legislation 
only.  It  cannot  be  enacted  in  any  milk 
marketing  order  unless  two -thirds  of 
the  dairy  farmers  approve.  And  in  that 
referendum,  I  might  also  point  out.  the 
individual  dairy  farmers  vote  as  individ¬ 
uals  without  any  bloc  voting  and  without 
running  the  risk  that  occurs  in  every 
other  marketing  order  referendum  that 
a  negative  vote  will  mean  an  end  to  the 
milk  marketing  order  itself. 

This  is  an  eminently  fair  approach,  as 
outlined  in  title  I.  Many  people  favor 
the  class  I  base  plan.  Many  cooperatives 
support  it.  The  late  Owen  D.  Young, 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  proposed  a  similar 
plan  for  the  relief  of  the  dairy  farmer 
back  in  the  1940’s.  If  the  dairy  farmers 
want  to  try  this  plan  out,  then  surely  I 
believe  they  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
enact  it,  in  a  fair  and  free  referendum. 
That  is  why  I  would  strongly  favor  the 
enactment  of  title  I. 

But,  Mr.  Chariman,  I  cannot  support 
title  I  under  this  omnibus  approach 
which  now  confronts  us  in  this  House 
without  also  voting  for  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram,  contained  in  title  V  of  the  bill, 
and  the  cotton  program,  contained  in 
title  rv.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  both 
of  these  programs.  I  believe  they  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  farmers  in  my 
district.  What  is  more,  they  are  strongly 
opposed  by  the  people  of  my  district. 
Take  the  wheat  program,  for  example. 
My  district,  by  the  way,  grows  a  lot  of 
wheat,  especially  in  the  western  end,  in 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  and  Yates 
Counties.  Yet  in  the  same  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  I  sent  out  to  my  district  my 
people  indicated  that  they  opposed  the 
wheat  certificate  program — with  or  with¬ 
out  the  so-called  bread  tax — by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  3  to  1.  In  fact,  my  farmers  voted 
against  this  same  basic  approach  to 
wheat  by  a  margin  of  some  70  percent 
in  the  referendum  held  back  in  1963.  In 
spite  of  all  the  wheat  farmers  who  live 
in  my  district,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  a  handful  have  indicated  their  sup¬ 
port  for  the  wheat  program  in  this  bill 
and  literally  hundreds  have  urged  me 
to  vote,  against  it. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  factors  involved, 
I  have  come  to  the  concliosion  that  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  this 
bill.  I  cannot  impose  a  wheat  program 
on  my  people  that  they  so  strongly  op¬ 
pose  merely  because  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  dairy 
plan  that  they  have  indicated  they  might 
favor.  And  more  than  that,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  omnibus  ap¬ 
proach.  I  would  like  to  see  the  com¬ 


mittee  reconsider  this  bill,  and  bring  it 
out  separately,  so  that  it  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately.  In  that  case  I 
would  support  the  dairy  section  strongly. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  that 
fails,  I  shall  reluctantly  vote  against  the 
omnibus  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have 
an  amendment  I  wish  to  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  pending. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  but  I  want  it  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  that  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  that  amendment  prevails  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that 
ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  had  one  patchwork  job  after  an¬ 
other  in  trying  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  American  agriculture  from  a  legisla¬ 
tive  point  of  view.  As  our  problems 
mounted  over  the  years  we  have  been 
sticking  our  finger  in  the  dike  here  and 
then  there  trying  to  stop  the  ever- 
increasing  leaks  in  the  dike.  In  every 
case  we  have  failed  to  solve  the  real,  the 
basic,  problem.  This  54-page  bill  will, 
under  no  circumstances,  really  attack  or 
solve  the  problems  facing  American  agri¬ 
culture.  At  the  very  most  this  legislation 
should  be  for  a  2-year  period.  The 
amendment  if  approved  will  perm't  the 
next  Congress  to  examine  the  problems 
and  remedy  many  of  the  errors'the  House 
may  make  if  this  bill  is  approved  later 
today.  To  help  retain  legislative  control 
I  support  the  amendment  but  urge  de¬ 
feat  of  the  bill  in  the  final  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
RoncalioI. 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  4-year  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  4  years  is  a  minimum  time  required 
for  any  successful  program  and  I  think 
there  are  435  persons  in  the  Nation  who 
ought  to  know  2  years  is  not  enough  time 
for  much  of  ansiihing. 

I  thank  you  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Todd]. 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  Yates  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  intelligent  approach  and 
hope  the  bill  can  be  rewritten  in  the  next 
Session  of  Congress,  The  debate  that  has 
taken  place  at  this  Session  has  indicated 
that  there  are  many  serious  loopholes  in 
the  present  legislation  and  I  would  like 
to  see  a  more  constructive  approach  taken 
to  the  problem. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  out  of  concern  for  the 
farmers  who  need  at  least  a  minimum  of 
4  years  to  be  able  to  plan  their  farming 
ahead.  We  can  certainly  make  amend¬ 
ments  to  improve  the  act  as  we  go  along 
during  the  4-year  period.  I  would  think 
out  of  concern  for  our  farm  program,  and 
so  that  we  are  not  thrown  into  this  every 
year  with  the  great  confusion  of  trying 
to  renew  the  program  each  year,  we 
should  vote  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnestota 
[Mr.  Oison]. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  put  in  7  months  on  this  bill.  Mem¬ 
bers  have  voted  on  bills  in  this  House 
that  v/ere  as  involved  and  that  had 
less  committee  consideration.  We  have 
worked  hard.  We  have  done  a  good  job. 
To  ask  us  to  do  it  all  over  again  in  2  years 
I  do  not  think  is  going  to  be  of  any  special 
avail.  I  hope  very  much  you  will  vote 
down  this  amendment  and  support  the 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  an  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  19  years  and  more,  despite  all  the  so- 
called  farm  bills  that  have  been  passed, 
the  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  failed 
to  obtain  justice  and  their  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  income.  If  this 
farm  bill  fails  as  badly  as  have  those  that 
were  passed  previously  I  want  the  op¬ 
portunity  within  2  years  and  not  4  years 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  would  fur¬ 
ther  say  to  some  of  you  that  there  might 
be  another  “14  (b)”  repeal  bill  lurking 
around  somewhere  that  would  be  subject 
to  trading  as  was  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  which  1 
had  planned  to  offer  myself  until  1 
learned  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
was  offering  it.  I  am  not  as  enamored, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  at. 
the  prospects  of  th-‘s  legislation  being  any 
more  successful  in  solving  the  farm 
problem  of  the  country  than  past  farm 
programs.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  look  this  whole  matter  over  again 
within  2  years  in  view  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  every  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  I  believe  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates)  there 
were — ayes  93,  noes  131. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  On 
page  50,  after  the  period  on  line  25,  add  the 
foUowlng:  “The  total  adjustment  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  20 
per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
farm.” 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  I  offered  somewhat  of  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  feed  grains  title  of 
this  bill  and  was  defeated. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  I  was  beaten 
down  on  my  motion  to  strike  the  so- 
called  snap  back  clause  so  now  you  have 
foreclosed  yourself  from  limiting  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  cotton  section  for  the  life 
of  this  legislation. 

I  suspect  that  if  I  had  control  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  with  a  $100,- 
000  limitation  on  the  entire  package  I 
might  get  some  surprising  support. 

The  truth  is  there  will  be  payments 
under  the  cotton  title  of  this  bill  that 
will  be  5  or  even  10  times  this  amount. 
Just  you  wait  and  see. 

These  fantastic  direct  payments  are 
money  in  the  bank  for  the  big  corporate 
operator — yes,  the  doctors,  lawyers,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  businessmen. 

Sometime  ago  the  Lawyers  Weekly  Re¬ 
port  entitled  “What’s  Happening  in 
Washington”  and  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  June  7,  1965,  came  across  my 
desk  and  what  do  you  think  it  says  to 
the  lawyers  in  an  item  captioned  “A 
War  on  Farm  Poverty”? 

It  says: 

Tbe  administration’s  1965  farm  bill  seeks 
to  give  the  farmer  more  chances  to  make 
money. 

As  for  land,  the  administration  wants  to 
sign  6-  to  10-year  contracts  with  farmers 
to  divert  croplands  to  water,  wildlife,  or 
forest  conservation,  and  for  open  spaces  and 
recreation  •  «  • 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  italics  there 
is  a  significant  note  which  says: 

For  those  considering  retirement  or  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  farm,  this  last  provision  would 
mean  income  from  the  land  without  having 
to  sell  or  farm  it. 

And  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  reads: 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  Senators  or  Con¬ 
gressman  to  follow  the  course  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  again,  this  bill 
is  tailor  made  for  the  big  operator  and 
ignores  the  small  farmer  altogether.  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  in  this  new 
cropland  adjustment  title  we  hold  some 
checkrein  on  it  and  do  not  permit  out¬ 
landish  payments  that  would  exceed  in 
any  one  year  20  percent  of  the  reason¬ 
able  market  value  of  the  fann. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  ME.  FINDLEY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley;  On 
page  54,  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  total  amount  of  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  any  producer  or 
producers  on  any  farm  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  of  this  act 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000  in  calendar  year  1966 
or  in  any  calendar  year  thereafter.  In  the 
case  of  any  producer  or  producers  owning, 
operating,  or  controlling  more  than  one 
farm,  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences  shall  apply  to  such  pro¬ 
ducer  or  producers.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  term  ‘producer’  shall  mean  an 
individual,  partnership,  firm,  joint  stock 
company,  corporation,  association,  trust, 
estate,  or  other  legal  entity,  or  a  State,  polit¬ 
ical  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency 
thereof  and  the  term  ‘payments’  shall  in¬ 
clude  price  support  payments,  diversion  pay¬ 
ments,  Incentive  payments,  rental  payments, 
and  the  value  of  both  domestic  and  export 
wheat  marketing  certificates.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley) 
there  were — ayes  59,  and  noes  144. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  McMillan  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  this  proposed 
amendment  was  declared  not  germane 
to  this  bill,  I  want  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Record  as  I  will  introduce  it  as  a 
separate  bill. 

Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  section  1421  and  1423  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  administer 
the  price  support  program  for  tobacco 
uniformly  between  the  several  States, 
and  shall  not  deny  price  support  to  to¬ 
bacco  offered  for  sale  in  any  marketable 
form  by  an  eligible  producer,  when  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  are  in  effect,  because  of  the 
geographical  location  of  the  place  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  marketing;  nor  shall  he  vary 
the  support  level  of  tobacco  between  the 
various  States  whether  with  reference  to 
production  or  marketing;  nor  shall  he 
require  different  marketing  practices  be¬ 
tween  the  several  States  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support;  nor  shall 
he  vary  price  support  between  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  State  of  residence  of  the 
producer,  historical  patterns  of  market¬ 
ing,  or  traditional  mode  or  method  of 
prep^ation  of  tobacco  for  marketing. 

Also,  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  associate  myself  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  was  adopted  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
O’Neal]  on  cotton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  want  to  commend  the  leadership  for 
giving  this  body  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  upon  this  bill.  You  will  recall 
that  last  year  the  farm  bill  was  brought 
up  under  a  “gag”  rule  that  limited  debate 
to  1  hour  and  forbid  the  right  to  offer 
amendments.  It  was  presented  to  us 
on  a  “take  it  or  leave  it”  basis.  For  this 


and  many  other  reasons  which  I  will  not 
elaborate  upon  at  this  time,  I  chose  to 
“leave  it.” 

I  for  one  believe  that  every  Member 
should  have  the  right  to  debate  and 
submit  amendments  he  deems  advisable 
on  all  legislation. 

I  shall  support  this  bill,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  do  so 
with  considerable  misgivings.  Insofar  as 
the  wheat  provision  is  concerned,  this 
bUl  does  nothing  to  get  at  the  real  prob¬ 
lem.  All  we  do  is  to  admit  our  failure 
and  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning.  If 
I  thought  for  a  moment  that  my  vote 
would  result  in  the  defeat  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  that  this  body  would  then  face 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  come  forth 
with  a  proposal  that  would  give  the 
farmers  of  this  country  a  real  choice — I 
would  do  so.  Last  year,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  defeat  of  the  farm  bill  would 
force  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  administration — but  this  is  another 
year — this  is  not  an  election  year.  This 
administration  which  looks  to  the  cities 
and  urban  centers  for  its  support  could 
care  less  for  the  farmer.  Not  until  the 
administration  ceases  using  the  farmer 
as  a  pawn  in  this  international  chess 
game  of  world  politics — not  imtil  we 
cease  making  the  farmers  of  this  country 
the  residual  supplier  of  food  and  fiber, 
while  our  so-called  allies  go  on  their 
merry  way — wUl  we  start  down  the  road 
toward  getting  the  Government  off  the 
farm  and  return  to  the  farmer  the  right 
to  manage  his  own  operation. 

Day  by  day  I  am  becoming  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
would  be  best  served  by  getting  out  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreements 
and  GATT.  I  for  one  am  getting  fed  up 
with  our  so-called  allies  who  pay  “lip- 
service”  to  the  fight  against  communism 
but  have  no  scruples  when  a  “fast  buck” 
can  be  made  through  trade  with  Com¬ 
munist  countries.  Either  we  are  in  this 
fight  together  or  we  are  not.  And  it  is 
time  that  we  start  doing  a  little  “straight 
from  the  shoulder”  talking. 

I  regret  that  this  body  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Dole-Skubitz  amendment  which 
would  forbid  the  CCC  from  selling  its 
stock  for  less  than  115  percent  of  the 
support  price.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
other  body  will  assert  its  independence 
and  pass  a  similar  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  ask, 
“What  happens  to  the  farmer  if  this  biU 
is  defeated?”  What  happens  to  the 
farmer  to  whom  we  pay  so  much  “hp- 
servLce”? 

I  fear  that  the  alternative  that  wheat 
farmers  face  in  the  event  the  present 
wheat  program  is  not  extended  is  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  its  continuation  under  H.R. 
9811. 

If  H.R.  9811  is  defeated,  the  perma¬ 
nent  wheat  law  sets  up  a  referendum 
choice  for  the  Nation’s  wheat  farmers. 
The  choice  they  would  have  would  be 
basically  the  same  choice  they  had  2 
years  ago  when  the  referendum  failed. 
The  choice  would  be  between  strict  con¬ 
trols  under  a  certificate  plan  or  price 
support  at  $1.28 — only  50  percent  of 
parity — to  those  farmers  who  might 
comply  with  their  acreage  allotments. 
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Thus,  the  choice  would  again  be  tight 
controls  or  very  low  wheat  prices  for  all 
wheat  farmers. 

An  important  point  to  remember  too 
is  that  whichever  way  the  referendum 
might  go,  all  wheat  farmers  would  be 
bound  by  that  decision.  There  would 
be  no  individual  choice  left. 

Thus,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  present  program  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  bill  is  preferable  to  the 
situation  which  would  confront  all  wheat 
farmers  if  it  were'  defeated.  These  rea¬ 
sons  come  to  mind ; 

First.  H.R.  9811  provides  domestic 
support  at  $2.50  per  bushel  through  cer¬ 
tificates  and  Government  payments. 
The  permanent  wheat  law  provides  a 
maximum  domestic  support  of  $2.31  and 
then  only,  as  part  of  a  strict  control  pro¬ 
gram. 

Second.  H.R.  9811  would  allow  each  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  to  decide  whether  he 
wanted  to  be  a  complier  or  not.  The 
permanent  wheat  law  would  bind  all 
wheat  farmers  to  the  will  of  the  major¬ 
ity. 

Third.  The  time  is  late  for  winter 
wheat  farmers  to  plant  their  1966  crop. 
If  we  wait  until  30  days  after  Congress 
adjourns  before  holding  a  wheat  refer¬ 
endum,  it  could  be  Thanksgiving  or  per¬ 
haps  Christmas  time,  and  snow  would  be 
on  the  ground.  Obviously  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  outcome  would  leave  wheat 
farmers  in  a  most  difficult  position. 

Fourth.  Should  the  other  body  ap¬ 
prove  an  amendment  similar  to  the  Dole- 
Skubitz  amendment,  it  would  improve 
market  prices  to  both  complying  and 
noncomplying  wheat  farmers  in  1966  and 
the  next  3  years.  This  increase  to  115 
percent  of  the  support  price  would  be  an 
improvement  over  the  105-percent  re¬ 
lease  price  in  the  permanent  wheat  law. 
Expressed  another  way,  this  amendment 
means  about  a  dime  or  more  per  bushel 
to  every  wheat  farmer. 

Fifth.  Another  factor  is  that  the  An- 
fuso  amendment  is  suspended  for  an¬ 
other  4  years  by  H.R.  9811.  Under  the 
permanent  wheat  law,  it  would  again  be 
in  effect  next  year. 

The  proposed  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  offer  a  semblance  of  relief 
to  the  farmer. 

The  proposed  cropland  adjustment 
program  has  a  broad  and  long-term  sig¬ 
nificance  for  farm  and  nonfarm  people. 
It  faces  up  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  millions  of  cropland  acres 
that  at  present  are  not  needed  for  food 
production.  This  program  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  needed  use  of  up  to  40  million 
acres  of  this  surplus  cropland. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program 
would  supplement — not  replace — the  an¬ 
nual  commodity  programs,  especially 
those  for  feed  grains  and  wheat.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  acreage  now  diverted  under 
these  programs  would  begin  to  go  under 
a  new  long-term  crop  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  and  over  a  period  of  years  this 
would  increase. 

The  program  would  help  some  farm¬ 
ers  to  remain  on  the  farm  while  helping 
reduce  unneeded  crops  and  improving 
their  level  of  living  by  off-farm  employ¬ 
ment.  It  would  help  older  farmers  grad¬ 
ually  retire  from  fsirming.  Disabled 


farmers,  widows,  and  others  not  able  to 
do  heavy  work  would  be  helped  to  get 
out  of  active  farming  and  still  have  an 
Income  in  return  for  needed  cropland 
adjustment. 

To  protect  the  local  economy,  the  law 
would  provide  for  restricting  the  total 
acreage  diverted  in  any  one  county. 
This  would  avoid  severe  harm  to  a 
county’s  farm  base,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  early  days  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  reserve. 

In  closing  may  I  say  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  farmers  in  my 
district,  both  for  and  against  the  wheat 
program.  One  farmer  pretty  well  stated 
the  case  for  those  who  favor  the  bill 
when  he  said  “This  bill  stinks,  Joe,  but 
I’m  afraid  if  this  bill  is  defeated,  this 
administration  will  let  the  farmer  stew 
in  his  juice.  If  my  advice  is  worth  a 
damn,  vote  for  it,  but  hold  your  nose.” 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
considering  H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  which  is  strongly  supported  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson’s  administration,  I  have 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  in¬ 
terests  of  my  district  and  my  State,  but 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
have  done  so  because  I  feel  very  deeply 
that  the  well-being  of  all  parts  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  is  closely  interdependent.  No  geo¬ 
graphic  section,  no  population  group — 
however  well  off  it  is — can  permanently 
build  its  prosperity  unconcerned  with 
the  impoverished  of  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  or  group.  Nor  should  it  try  to  do 
so.  If  our  society  is  to  be  a  great  one, 
we  cannot  permit  the  existence  of  pockets 
of  poverty  anywhere,  for  these  pockets 
will  only  depress  conditions  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  legis¬ 
late  solely  in  the  direct  interests  of  one’s 
own  constituency.  In  many  ways,  that 
•is  the  easy  thing  to  do.  However,  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  from 
farm  areas  have  resisted  that  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  helped  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  most  constructive  legislative 
record  in  many  years,  including  several 
major  bills  of  primary  interest  to  urban 
areas.  Members  from  urban  districts 
should  likewise  consider  the  entire  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

We  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  the  plight  of  the  farmers  holds 
for  our  economy.  Every  depression  and 
every  recession  in  recent  years  has  been 
farm  led  and  farm  fed.  Poor  economic 
conditions  on  the  farms  have  too  often 
spread  to  the  cities  and  the  suburbs. 
These  conditions  must  be  prevented,  and 
governmental  action  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  collapse  of  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  Nation’s  economy. 

Farmers  have  not  been  sharing  fully 
in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 
Farm  families  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
rise  in  standard  of  living  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  urban  and  suburban 
groups.  The  agriculture  programs  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
have  helped  to  correct  this  trend.  Ex¬ 
pected  farm  income  for  this  year  is  at  the 
highest  level  since  the  Korean  war.  But 
farm  debts  have  increased  by  50  percent 
since  1960  alone. 

If  the  Government  were  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  the  farm  economy,  as  some 
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have  suggested,  farm  income  would  drop 
staggeringly,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  50 
percent,  while  overproduction  would  be 
aggravated. 

The  alternative  can  be  found  in  the 
omnibus  program  before  us.  It  is  not  a 
final  solution  by  any  means,  but  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  bill.  I  base  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  not  only  on  my  own  study,  but  on 
the  judgment  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
from  rural  areas  whose  views  I  respect. 
The  bill  will  support  the  prices  that 
farmers  who  cooperate  with  the  various 
programs  wiU  receive  for  their  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  wool, 
and  dairy  products,  while  it  will 
make  possible  further  decreases  in 
the  stock  of  Government-owned 
surpluses.  It  will  continue,  and 
increase,  the  program  of  acreage  re¬ 
tirement,  taking  unneeded  acreage  out  of 
production  and  conserving  it  for  vital 
use  by  later  generations. 

We  have  heard  much  about  a  bread 
tax  in  this  bill.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  raises  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  country  from  $2  to  $2.50. 
In  its  original  form,  the  bill  would  have 
caused  the  50  cent  increase  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  who  would  probably 
have  had  to  pay  at  least  a  penny  more 
for  each  loaf  of  bread  he  purchased. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  increase 
in  the  wheat  farmer’s  income  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  there  was  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  best  way  to  finance  this  increase. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  shift 
this  additional  cost  to  the  Government’s 
general  funds.  In  this  way,  the  needed 
increase  will  be  financed  from  the  pro¬ 
gressive  tax  structure.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  had  not  been  adopted,  the  in¬ 
creased  price  would  have  been  a  burden 
on  consumers,  especially  low-income 
consumers,  because  consumption  of 
wheat  products  is  greatest  among  those 
who  have  the  lowest  incomes.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  materially  improved 
the  bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  advise  the  House  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  have  been  receiving  many 
protests  from  constituents  relative  to  the 
so-called  bread  tax,  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  also.  I  oppose 
any  additional  subsidies,  especially  those 
that  would  further  burden  the  consum¬ 
ers  who  are  still  the  largest  group  of  tax¬ 
payers  in  this  Nation. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  the  elimination  of  this  so-called 
bread  tax  now.  If  this  bread  tax  is  re¬ 
moved  by  this  body  and  should  be  reln- 
stituted  in  the  other  body  of  this  Con¬ 
gress,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  and  dis¬ 
cuss  this  farm  bill,  there  is  another  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  which  is  equally 
important  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
and  which  must  be  discussed  because  it 
is  not  indirectly  but  is  directly  affected 
by  our  farm  program  and  that  is  the 
status  of  our  merchant  fieet. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  clarify  for  this  body  his  position 
on  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  strong 
American  merchant  marine  is  vital  to  the 
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interests  of  this  Nation.  Tliis  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  in  recent  weeks 
when  we  have  had  to  pull  vessels  from 
the  mothball  fleet  into  service  to  move 
supplies  for  our  forces  in  Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  the  general  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
given  on  this  subject,  in  my  opinion,  they 
are  not  sufllcient  when  we  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  Secretary’s  statement  on 
March  19,  1965,  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture,  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  that  the  requirement  on  the  use  of 
American-flag  merchant  ships  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  export  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  carriage  of 
agricultural  commodities  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  lifelines  of  American 
shipping.  The  Cargo  Preference  Act 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress,  signed  by 
the  President,  and  it  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  We  should  make  sure  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  fight  vig¬ 
orously  to  fulfill  the  letter  of  the  law 
rather  than  mount  an  offensive  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  last  bit  of  security  the  Amer¬ 
ican-flag  merchant  fleet  has. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  time  for  the 
Secretary  to  stand  up  and  be  counted — 
he  wants  security  for  the  American 
farmer  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that, 
but  I  say  that  our  merchant  marine  must 
be  assured  of  its  secmity  by  adherence 
to  the  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to¬ 
day  introduced  a  resolution  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study 
and  Investigation  of  the  Cereal  Grains 
Industry. 

'The  resolution  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  select  committee  to  be  composed 
of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  the  Speaker  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  and 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  the  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains  industry  in  order 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  in  relation 
thereto  which  would  be  of  public  Interest 
and  would  aid  the  Congress  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation.  The  committee 
would  be  directed  to  submit  to  the  House 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  its  final  report  on  the  results  of  its 
study  and  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  'ad¬ 
visable. 

The  urgent  need  for  such  an  inquiry 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  is 
forcibly  demonstrated  by  the  widening 
gap  between  retail  bread  prices  and 
farmers’  wheat  prices  since  World  War 
n.  In  nearly  every  year  since  1945,  bread 
prices  have  risen.  In  more  than  half 
the  years,  the  farmers’  price  for  wheat 
has  declined.  Consumers  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20.7  cents  for  a  1-pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  in  1964,  which  was  8  cents 
more  than  the  1947-49  average — a  63- 
percent  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  the  loaf 
dropped  from  2.7  to  2.5  cents.  The 
farm  value  of  all  ingredients  in  the  loaf 
declined  from  3.3  to  3.2  cents. 

The  average  retail  price  for  a  loaf  of 
white  bread  increased  to  20.9  cents  by 
February  1965 — 0.3  of  a  cent  more  than 
a  year  previous.  In  this  same  1-year 
period,  the  farm  value  of  the  wheat  in 
the  loaf  rose  from  2.6  cents  to  2.7  cents — 


an  increase  of  only  0.1  of  a  cent.  This 
increase  in  the  farm  value  of  wheat  in¬ 
cludes  the  70  cents  per  bushel  received 
by  farmers  as  the  value  of  the  domestic 
marketing  certificate  by  complying  fully 
with  the  Federal  wheat  program.  Thus, 
only  one-third  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  in  the  1- 
year  period  from  February  1964  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  1965  was  due  to  the  increased 
total  farm  value  of  wheat  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  wheat  program. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  increase 
in  the  retail  bread  price  since  1947-49 
is  the  increase  in  the  baker-wholesaler 
■^share  of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  In 
1964,  the  baker -wholesaler  share  of  the 
retail  bread  price  was  55  percent.  The 
retailer’s  share  was  18  percent,  and  the 
flour  miller’s  share  was  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer’s 
share  of  the  retail  price  of  bread  in  1964 
was  only  15  percent — a  substantial  drop 
from  his  share  in  1957-49  when  it  was 
26  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  bread. 

A  notable  factor  in  the  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  the  baker-wholesaler  margin 
included  in  the  price  of  bread  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  lag  in  labor  productivity  in 
the  baking  industry.  During  the  11 -year 
period  1947-58,  labor  productivity  in 
the  baking  industry  rose  only  18  per¬ 
cent,  the  lowest  among  the  major  food 
product  industries.  In  the  same  period, 
1947-58,  the  number  of  man-hours  used 
for  farmwork  in  the  production  of  food 
grains  declined  by  55  percent  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  production  of  food 
grains  increased  by  10  percent.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  production  per 
man-hour  on  the  farm  of  2i/^  times  in 
an  11 -year  period.  Farmers,  like  the 
bakers  and  millers,  have  been  faced  with 
sharp  increases  in  their  costs.  Unlike 
the  bakers,  particularly,  the  farmers, 
through  phenomenal  gains  in  their  pro¬ 
ductivity,  have  largely  offset  the  double 
impact  of  higher  cost  and  lower  prices. 

The  consumer,  as  well  as  the  farmer, 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  causes  of  the 
increasing  spreads  between  farm  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  bread  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  made  from  cereal  grains.  A  thor¬ 
ough  study  is  urgently  needed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  causes  for  this  increased  spread 
and  to  recommend  remedies  that  will 
narrow  the  spread  and  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  these  food  products 
without  cutting  the  income  of  the  farmer. 

The  baker-wholesalers’  margins  have 
increased  not  only  in  the  baking  and 
processing  of  products  but  also  in  the 
sales  and  distribution  of  such  products 
through  distributors  and  retailers.  Sig¬ 
nificant  improvements  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  processes,  and  practices  of  the  bak¬ 
ing  industry  appear  to  be  needed.  Just 
what  these  changes  should  be  and  how 
they  should  be  put  into  effect  is  one  of 
the  problems  that  the  select  committee 
will  study. 

A  recent  technological  development 
that  warrants  further  study  is  the  use 
of  freezing  by  bakers  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  consumers  to  get  fresher 
quality  in  bakery  products,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  products  that  can  be  shipped 
greater  distances  without  danger  of  per¬ 
ishing.  The  market  potentials  for  frozen 
dough  and  frozen  bakery  products  and 
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how  these  potentials  can  be  developed 
and  satisfied  by  the  baking  industry  is 
a  prime  subject  for  study  and  analysis. 

Another  area  in  which  inquiry  should 
be  made  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
rapidly  rising  spread  between  farmer 
and  consumer  prices  is  caused  by  com¬ 
bination  agreements,  and  arrangements 
among  industry  members  to  fix  and 
maintin  prices  of  flour  and  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  foods  produced  from 
cereal  grains,  and  to  allocate  customers 
and  territories,  in  ways  which  may  be 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Department  of  Justice  in  recent  years 
has  filed  a  number  of  actions  to  prevent 
the  continuing  spread  of  these  illegal 
practices  in  the  milling  and  baking 
industries. 

While  not  as  spectacular  as  the  price 
spread  in  the  bread  industry,  another 
area  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  cereal 
grains  and  the  prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  food  produced  therefrom  is  the 
breakfast  foods  industry.  During  the 
period  from  1947-49  to  1961,  the  retail 
price  of  corn  flakes  and  rolled  oats  in¬ 
creased  54  percent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  spent  for  corn  flakes  de¬ 
clined  from  9  percent  in  1947-49  to  4  per¬ 
cent  in  1961.  For  rolled  oats,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  share  decreased  from  34  percent  to 
17  percent  in  the  same  period. 

In  1961,  the  consumption  of  breakfast 
foods  made  from  cereal  grains  in  the 
United  States  was  about  1.7  billion 
pounds,  or  nearly  10  pounds  per  person. 
Manufacturer’s  sales  were  an  estimated 
$500  million,  and  retail  sales  were  con¬ 
siderably  larger.  Marketing  costs  in  the 
breakfast  foods  industry  have  increased 
to  an  alltime  high.  The  hourly  wage 
cost  in  the  breakfast  foods  industry  in¬ 
creased  105  percent  from  1947  to  1958, 
compared  with  hourly  wage  increase  of 
employees  in  all  food  marketing  firms 
during  the  same  period  of  only  57  per¬ 
cent.  Thus,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  breakfast  foods  industry  is  not 
performing  as  efBciently  as  other  food 
manufacturing  industries. 

Another  development  in  the  breakfast 
foods  industry  that  warrants  thorough 
inquiry  is  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
breakfast  food  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  since  World  War  H.  For  example, 
the  number  of  such  companies  decreased 
58  percent  between  1947  and  1958.  This 
decline  occurred  despite  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  an  consumption 
of  ready-to-eat  breakfast  foods.  The 
breakfast  foods  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  concentrated  industries  among  all 
manufacturers  of  food  products.  In 
1958,  four  companies  accounted  for  83 
percent  of  the  total  industry  value  of 
shipments.  In  1961,  an  estimated  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  dry  cereal  market  was  shared 
by  three  large  companies. 

Margins  and  profits  generally  among 
breakfast  food  manufacturers  have  risen 
while  the  number  of  companies  has  de¬ 
clined  and  production  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  concentrated  among  a  few  major 
companies.  The  average  net  profit  after 
taxes  in  the  breakfast  foods  industry  was 
estimated  at  6.2  percent  of  total  sales  in 
1961.  This  percentage  rose  armually 
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from  1951-58  and  then  appeared  to  have 
leveled  off.  These  profits  were  higher 
than  the  average  profits  of  45  leading 
manufacturers  of  other  food  products 
for  which  data  are  available. 

Out  of  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for 
cereal  breakfast  foods  in  1961,  only  3.8 
cents,  in  the  case  of  corn  flakes,  and  17 
cents,  in  the  case  of  rolled  oats,  went  to 
farmers.  The  remainder  went  to  assem¬ 
blers,  processors,  or  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

This  discussion  merely  highlights 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  consumers 
and  farmers  alike  in  the  consumption 
and  production  of  food  grains  and  their 
products.  But  it  underscores  the  m-gent 
need  for  the  creation  of  a  select  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
conduct,  on  a  priority  basis,  a  study  and 
investigation  into  all  phases  of  the  wheat 
and  other  cereal  grains  industry. 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional'  District  of  Mississippi  I 
am  concerned  about  the  proposed  farm 
bill,  H.R.  9811.  In  my  opinion  it  does 
not  offer  a  sound  solution  to  the  present 
economic  crisis  of  the  small  farmer. 

Although  we  have  heard  much  recently 
about  high  food  prices — and  record  high 
cost-of-living  figures,  and  I  have  been 
among  those  most  outspoken  against 
conditions  that  have  caused  such  infla¬ 
tionary  price  hikes,  I  feel  compelled  to 
point  out  that  it  is  certainly  not  the 
farmer  who  is  reaping  the  benefits  from 
the  increased  consumer  costs.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  average  farm  income  is 
actually  less  in  most  cases  today  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year. 

To  cite  a  few  examples  to  support  my 
claim — today  the  retail  cost  of  tomatoes 
is  at  33  cents  a  pound  compared  with  29 
cents  a  poimd  a  year  ago.  The  price  at 
the  farm  for  tomatoes  has  actually 
dropped  from  about  10  cents  a  pound  in 
1964  to  a  low  of  8  cents  a  pound  today. 
Eggs  retailing  for  65  cents  a  dozen  were 
sold  for  46  cents  a  year  ago.  But  the 
wholesale  price  at  the  farm  has  dropped 
from  about  38  cents  a  dozen  to  around 
30  or  31  cents  a  dozen  now.  One  other 
example:  watermelons  that  brought  20 
cents  on  the  farm  last  year  are  being 
wholesaled  for  15  cents  today.  These 
same  melons  have  actually  jumped  in 
price  about  20  percent  at  the  retail  level. 

The  way  I  see  it,  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
not  only  continues,  but  extends  and  ex¬ 
pands  current  administration  farm 
policy — and,  although  there  is  no  direct 
application  in  H.R.  9811  to  the  products 
just  mentioned,  there  are  titles  which 
affect  producers  of  these  and  similar 
table  products  indirectly.  I  fear  that 
this  bill  will  merely  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  cause  further  price  increases 
at  the  consumer  level  for  most  all  farm 
products. 

I  do  feel  that  there  are  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  omnibus  bill  that  if  con¬ 
sidered  aside  from  the  remainder  of  the 
bill  would  have  good  effect  upon  our 
agricultural  picture.  But  to  support  so 
much  bad  to  get  a  small  amount  of  good 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  in  my  district. 


I  cannot  support  legislation  that  in  my 
estimation  leads  to  further  infiation  and 
higher  taxation.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
several  grave  reasons  why  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  the  farm  bill  presently  before  us. 

As  one  who  is  interested  in  a  balanced 
economy,  along  with  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem,  one  of  my  principal  objections  to  the 
measure  is  its  failure  to  provide  adequate 
concern  for  the  security  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  the  welfare  of  our  merchant 
seamen.  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
the  present  policy  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  deputies  in  their 
open  defiance  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
clearly  expressed  the  will  and  intent  of 
the  Congress. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  that  would 
further  hamper  and  obstruct  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  surplus  farm  commodities  in 
American  vessels.  It  would  seem  that 
we  are  deliberately  playing  into  the 
hands  of  economic  opponents  on  the 
premise  that  a  few  dollars  saved  in  ex¬ 
porting  surplus  commodities  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  farm  program. 

Just  the  reverse  is  true. 

If  we  do  not  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  we  cannot  hope  to  generate  the 
revenues  necessary  to  assist  the  farmer. 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  point  that  I 
believe  nothing  short  of  a  complete  re¬ 
versal  or  turnaround  of  the  Secretary’s 
policy  is  necessary  to  assure  us  that  he 
means  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  implement  the  clear  intent  of  Public 
Law  480. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  every  Cabinet 
member  and,  indeed,  every  office  of  the 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  do 
everything  possible  to  correct  the  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  problem.  The  ship¬ 
ping  of  surplus  commodities  in  foreign 
vessels  is  such  a  grevious  waste  of  Amer¬ 
ican  currency  that  it  seems  rather  fool¬ 
hardy  to  ask  travelers  and  others  not  to 
spend  dollars  abroad  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  persists  in  setting  such  a 
bad  example. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  9811,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I 
have  supported  this  program  since  its 
inception  and  have  urged  a  number  of 
improvements  among  which  is  a  4  year 
program  to  extend  through  1969,  thereby 
providing  stability  for  long-range  plan¬ 
ning. 

Two-thirds  of  all  farms  produce  feed 
crops.  The  economic  well-being  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  livestock  and  poultry 
industries  is  in  large  part  dependent  on 
feed  grain  pijice  and  supply  stability.  It 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  feed-grain 
exports  have  expanded  rapidly  in  recent 
years  and  are  a  major  dollar  earner  in 
our  national  effort  to  achieve  a  favorable 
trade  balance.  The  agriculture  economy 
of  my  district  in  southeast  Iowa  is  in¬ 
deed  a  vital  part  of  this  important  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  vital  feed-grain  program  during 
the  last  4  years  has  increased  producer 
income  $3  billion  above  the  level  under 
the  previous  program.  It  has  reduced 


the  feed  grain  stocks  more  than  30  mil¬ 
lion  tons  from  the  record  high  85  mil¬ 
lion  ton  level  at  the  end  of  the  1960  crop¬ 
marketing  season.  It  has  kept  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  down  from  what  they  would 
have  been  if  the  surplus  had  continued 
to  rise.  It  has  promoted  stability  in  the 
feed-grain  and  livestock  sectors  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Passage  of  this  program  is  absolutely 
essential  to  southeast  Iowa  because, 
without  this  action,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  return  to  the  ill-advised  program  of 
the  1950’s,  which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  re¬ 
member  clearly.  A  return  would  mean  a 
support  of  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  for 
com,  with  no  protection  against  a  re¬ 
newal  surplus  buildup.  Also,  a  return  to 
the  1950’s  would  mean  increased  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs  since  the  successful  vol¬ 
untary  feed-grains  program  have  re¬ 
duced  ultimate  costs  to  the  Government 
by  $2  billion.  The  authority  provided 
in  the  House  bill  will  continue  and  in- 
ci'ease  these  savings. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  point  out  that 
the  percentage  of  total  eligible  farms 
participating  in  the  1961-65  feed  grains 
program  has  steadily  risen  to  65  percent 
with  74  percent  of  the  total  base  acreage 
on  participating  farms.  In  southeast 
Iowa,  these  figures  are  •even  higher  in 
some  of  the  counties.  My  own  poll  of 
agricultme  producers  indicated  over¬ 
whelming  support  with  85  percent  favor¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  an  improved  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  feed  grains  title  of  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  continues  the  provisions  fcr 
price-support  loans,  purchases,  and  in- 
kind  payments  to  feed  grain  program 
participants.  In  keeping  the  price-sup¬ 
port  range  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  corn — with  comparable  levels  for 
grain,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye — it 
provides  the  basis  for  support  prices 
around  levels  of  recent  years. 

Participants,  by  diverting  acreage  from 
from  feed  grain  production  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses,  will  receive,  as  in  the  past, 
payments-in-kind  to  help  maintain  in¬ 
come  during  the  period  of  adjusting 
production  to  needs.  In  a  departure 
from  1964  and  1965  programs,  it  would 
be  limited  to  com  and  grain  sorghum, 
however,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary, 
barley,  and  under  certain  conditions, 
oats,  and  rye,  could  be  included. 

The  title  does  not  authorize  soybeans 
as  one  of  the  substitute  crops,  but  it 
permits  the  Secretary  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  de¬ 
voted  to  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  the 
price-support  payments-in-kind. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  urge  sup¬ 
port  of  the  inclusion  of  my  proposal 
to  assist  farmers  advei'sely  affected  by 
natural  disasters.  Under  these  provi¬ 
sions,  farmers  who  are  prevented  from 
planting  their  feed  grains  because  of 
some  natural  disaster  would  be  permitted 
to  obtain  the  same  program  benefits  as  if 
they  had  planted.  I  believe  this  provi¬ 
sion  will  provide  significant  benefit  to 
southeast  Iowa  farmers  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  severely  because  of  the  recent  dis¬ 
astrous  floods. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  through 
passage  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill  we 
will  take  a  historic  step  forward  toward 
a  fully  developed  agriculture  economy. 
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I  am  confident  that  all  southeast  Iowa’s 
economy  as  well  as  the  economy  of  this 
Nation  will  surge  toward  new  records  of 
growth  and  prosperity.  I  urge  support 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  always  been  the  intention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  legislate  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  We  try  to 
further  the  interests  of  our  own  districts 
and  regions  when  we  can,  but  we  also  try 
to  see  that  one  sector  of  the  population 
is  not  aided  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  national  interest  is  always  upper¬ 
most  in  our  minds. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  this  tradition  that 
the  House  has  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
H.R.  9811,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 
The  gentleman’s  amendment  to  title  V, 
the  wheat  provision  of  the  bill,  will  in- 
.sure  that  while  the  wheat  farmer  of  the 
plauis  will  still  receive  the  assistance  he 
deserves,  the  city  dweller  will  not  suffer 
as  a  result. 

Title  V  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  originally 
written,  might  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  products  used  as  a  staple  food  by 
the  city  dweller.  As  one  who  has  the 
honor  to  represent  a  district  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  this  pos¬ 
sibility  caused  me  grave  concern.  I 
knew  that  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
Nation  desperately  need  help.  I  also 
knew  that  my  constituents  might  be 
forced  to  pay  more  for  their  bread  as  a 
result.  Now  my  mind  is  put  at  ease,  for 
Mr.  Cooley’s  amendment  allows  us  to 
help  the  farmer  without  hurting  the 
urban  population. 

Originally  the  wheat  provisions  of 
H.R.  9811  called  for  a  50-cent  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  certificates  which  bakeries 
and  millers  must  buy  from  farmers  as 
part  of  the  agricultural  price  support 
program  now  in  effect.  It  appeared  that 
the  baking  companies  might  not  be  able 
to  absorb  that  price  increase,  and  might 
be  forced  to  pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

We  in  the  Congress  were  told  repeated¬ 
ly  by  the  lobbyists  for  the  wheat  proces¬ 
sors  that  the  baking  companies  would 
“regretfully”  find  it  necessary  to  up  the 
price  of  bread  2  to  3  cents  as  a  result  of 
the  wheat  certificate  price  rise,  although 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contended 
that  only  a  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  price 
increase — which  in  my  district  means  1 
penny — would  be  justified  on  the  part  of 
the  baking  industry. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  whose  figures  are 
the  correct  ones.  But  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  this  particular  means  of  adding  to 
the  price  support  on  wheat  was  a  new  and 
novel  and  not  necessarily  beneficial  one. 
Price  support  increases  in  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  other  farm  products,  have 
in  the  past  been  borne  by  the  funds  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  i.e., 
from  general  tax  revenue.  The  burden 
of  paying  for  increased  price  supports  on 
various  farm  products,  including  wheat, 
has  been  distributed  over  the  whole  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  not  placed  solely  on  the 
product’s  primary  consumer — in  this 
case,  the  baking  companies. 

With  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and 


passed  by  this  House,  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  wheat  certificates  will  be  borne  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  present  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing  farm  price  supports  will  con¬ 
tinue  without  causing  the  burden  to  fall 
mainly  on  the  urban  bread  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  rise  of  two  cents  in 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  may  not  soimd 
like  vei-y  much  to  some  people,  but  I 
hasten  to  assure  them  that  to  the  eco¬ 
nomically  under -privileged  city-dweller, 
living  in  an  urban  poverty  pocket,  those 
two  cents  can  become  very  important 
indeed.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  estimated  that  some  urban 
families  have  only  23  cents  to  spend  per 
meal.  In  those  circumstances,  two  cents 
on  a  loaf  of  bread  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  children  who  are  hungry 
and  children  who  are  fed.  That  being 
the  case,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
import  to  me  that  my  constituents,  many 
of  whom  have  low  incomes,  should  not 
have  to  bear  this  extra  cost  on  a  staple 
product.  With  the  passage  of  the  Cooley 
amendment,  they  will  not  have  to. 

Some  people  may  be  moved  to  ask  if 
this  increase  in  the  wheat  price  support 
was  necessary  at  all.  They  will  be  city 
people  who  still  believe  that  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  garden  paradise  made  up  of  pros¬ 
perous  family  farms.  This  may  have 
once  been  a  true  picture,  although  I 
doubt  it.  It  certainly  is  a  pure  myth 
today. 

The  family  farms  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  most  of  those  that  remain  are 
studies  in  poverty,  misery,  and  degrad¬ 
ation.  Even  the  big  “farm  business”  are 
hard-put  to  show  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simply  that  tech¬ 
nological  advances  have  increased  farm 
output  much  faster  than  domestic  de¬ 
mand  has  increased,  creating  large  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  and  threatening  a  total 
collapse  of  farm  prices.  We  have,  in  the 
past,  found  it  necessary  to  institute  a 
series  of  farm  price  support  programs 
to  protect  the  economy  of  the  nation. 
Even  so,  the  total  farm  income  has  drop¬ 
ped  12  percent  since  1952,  from  $14.4 
billion,  to  $12.6  billion.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  raise  the  price  sup¬ 
port  on  wheat  even  further  so  that  the 
farmer  may  realize  something  like  a  fair 
return  for  his  efforts. 

This  Congress  has  voted  much  money 
to  help  the  urban  sector  of  our  economy 
overcome  the  many  perplexing  problems 
which  face  it.  There  has  been  housing 
legislation,  the  antipoverty  program,  the 
area  redevelopment  program,  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation,  public  works;  all  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  people  in  our  cities  a 
better  life. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  also 
entitled  to  a  better  life,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  this  farm  bill,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  bring  the  income  of  the 
average  farm  family  out  of  the  poverty 
category. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers.  But  I  am  doubly  glad  to  be  able  to 
help  the  farmers  when  I  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  harming  my  constituents. 
By  the  passage  of  the  Cooley  amendment 
to  HR.  9811  we  have  insured  that  the 
rural  population  of  America  will  receive 
the  assistance  they  deserve  and  require. 


and  that  the  m-ban  millions  will  not  have 
to  sacrifice  anything  as  a  result. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  today 
shown  that  they  recognize  that  it  is  bad 
bookkeeping  and  worse  legislating  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  With  the  passage  of 
the  Cooley  amendment,  and  the  passage 
of  this  beneficial  farm  bill,  we  have 
avoided  that  mistake  and  have  served 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
9811  is  a  most  important  measure  to  be 
considered  in  a  session  which  has  de¬ 
bated  and  approved  many  important 
bills.  It  is  dlflQcult  to  rank  in  order  of 
importance  the  matters  considered  and 
the  measures  enacted  by  this  1st  session 
of  the  89th  Congress.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  if  the  so-called  farm  bill  is 
not  approved  by  this  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  many  of  the  other  matters  that 
have  been  passed  could  prove  to  be  either 
less  effective  or  of  not  much  consequence. 

This  is  a  strong  statement  but  it  is  not 
without  support  by  the  facts.  The  rea¬ 
son  much  of  our  already  enacted  legis¬ 
lation  could  be  rendered  ineffectual  is 
that  the  absence  of  good  farm  legislation 
could  be  the  missing  ingredient  needed 
to  sustain  our  level  of  economic  prosper¬ 
ity. 

Even  the  severest  critics  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  cannot  find  the  facts  to  deny  that 
we  are  in  the  5th  year  of  sustained  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity.  I  am  not  one  that 
carries  in  my  pocket  a  lot  of  statistics  but 
I  submit  that  our  present  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  is  one  of  the  longest  sustained  pe¬ 
riods  of  economic  growth  in  our  entire 
history.  I  certainly  have  no  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  it  is  the  longest  era  of 
continuous  economic  growth  since  those 
dark  days  in  October  of  1929  when  the 
heavens  seemed  to  fall  in  and  the  earth 
dropped  out  from  under  all  of  us. 

This  farm  bill  is  needed  as  insurance 
that  this  rate  of.,  economic  growth  will 
continue.  This  is  no  time  to  gamble  with 
facts  or  conditions  of  our  economy. 
Those  who  argue  for  the  price  of  farm 
products  being  set  in  the  marketplace 
by  the  harsh  and  cruel  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  are  asking 
that  we  take  a  gamble.  In  my  opinion 
it  would  be  an  unforgivable  gamble. 

The  most  important  title  affecting  my 
area  is  title  III,  which  extends  the  volun¬ 
tary  feed  grain  program  another  4  years, 
from  1966  to  1969.  As  in  the  past,  the 
program  will  provide  price-support  loans, 
purchases,  and  in-kind  payments  to 
participants. 

The  relative  noncontroversiality  of 
this  program  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
any  less  important  to  the  agricultural 
economy.  In  point  of  fact,  two-thirds  of 
all  U.S.  farmers  are  feed  grain  producers, 
and  during  the  last  4  years  their  income 
has  increased  by  $3  billion  above  the  level 
under  the  previous  program.  Failure  to 
renew  the  current  program  would  lead 
to  a  drop  in  feed  grain  income  of  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  from  the  $6.7  billion 
crop  value  of  1964  and  the  even  higher 
estimated  crop  value  of  1965. 

Nor  should  we  ignore  the  impact  of  the 
feed  grain  program  on  the  consumer  and 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  cost  of  the  present 
program  is  compared  with  what  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  program  of  the  late 
1950’s  would  have  cost,  the  ultimate  cost 
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of  the  feed  grain  program  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  reduced  by  over  $2  billion. 
In  other  words,  feed  grain  income  is  up, 
while  relative  Government  costs  are 
down.  I  call  that  a  real  accomplishment 
for  farmers  and  taxpayers  alike. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  state  of 
affairs?  Well,  there  are  many  reasons, 
but  the  most  important  of  them  is  the 
reduction  of  costly  feed  grain  surpluses. 

When  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  went  into  effect  in  1961,  we  had 
an  all-time  high  in  feed  grain  carryovers 
of  85  million  tons.  This  carryover  was 
reduced  to  56  million  tons  in  1964,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  one-third,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  reduced  during  this  market¬ 
ing  year  to  approximately  50  million 
tons. 

If  the  old  program  had  been  continued, 
we  would  have  by  now  increased  our 
carryovers  of  feed  grain  to  about  125  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  or  about  a  47-percent  increase. 
Instead,  a  savings  of  approximately  $2.5 
billion  has  been  secured  for  the  texpayer 
through  elimination  of  carrying  and 
storage  charges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  3  days 
H.R.  9811  has  been  the  subject  of  almost 
continuous  debate.  Frequently  there 
was  an  effort  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  to  array  those  representing  city 
districts  against  those  representing 
agricultural  areas. 

It  may  be  that  for  some,  the  fact  that 
their  constituents  may  be  all  consumers 
rather  than  producers  of  agricultural 
products  makes  their  decision  on  this  bill 
an  easy  one.  In  my  case,  as  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  District,  I  am 
concerned  with  a  region  that  has  both 
agricultural  producers  and  consumers  in 
about  an  equal  number.  Maybe  for  this 
reason  I  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
true  basis  for  conflict  between  the  farmer 
and  the  city  dweller  and  that  in  truth, 
and  in  fact,  instead  of  a  conflict  there  is 
a  close  and  irrevocable  interrelationship. 

Accordingly,  I  have  grown  a  little  tired 
and  impatient  as  speakers  go  into  the 
well  and  express  their  concern  for  what 
will  happen  to  their  consumers  if  this 
bill  happens  to  become  law.  An  equally 
important  and  pertinent  question  would 
be:  “What  would  happen  to  the  city 
dwellers  if  this  bill  should  fail  to  be  en¬ 
acted.” 

After  all,  there  is  a  close  economic 
interrelationship  between  the  agricul¬ 
tural  economy  and  the  national  economy. 
It  is  a  hard  fact  that  American  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  base  on  which  rests  the  jobs 
and  profits  for  nearly  12  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Agriculture  is  the  largest  single  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  States.  When  one 
talks  about  the  income  of  American 
agriculture,  he  is  indirectly  talking  about 
the  income  of  all  the  city-based  in¬ 
dustries  that  service  it.  In  fact,  the 
farmer  and  his  family  spend  about  $40 
billion  a  year  for  goods  and  services,  and 
the  products  of  the  farm  make  possible 
an  $80-billion-a-year  food  industry. 

We  stUl  have  good  reason  to  heed  the 
old  adage  that  depressions  are  farm  born 
and  farm  bred.  It  is  not  at  all  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  when  farm  income 
goes  down,  so  also  does  the  income  of 


substantial  parts  of  the  national  non- 
agricultural  economy. 

In  fact.  Government  and  independent 
studies  alike  have  shown  that  a  termina¬ 
tion  of  current  farm  programs  would 
lead  to  a  more  than  50-percent  decrease 
in  net  annual  farm  income  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  $13.5  billion  to  a  low  of 
just  $6  billion. 

I  submit  that  an  agricultural  recession 
of  such  proportions  would  have  gigantic 
repercussions  on  the  urban  economy. 
Yet  that  might  well  be  the  net  effect  of 
defeating  H.R.  9811  when  we  vote  this 
evening. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  urban  problems  that  would 
develop  if  the  family  farm  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  rural  population  began 
-streaming  to  the  cities  in  even  larger 
numbers  than  they  are  now. 

In  the  last  decade  a  million  farm  fami¬ 
lies — 5  million  people — have  left  their 
farms  and  rural  towns  to  go  to  urban 
areas.  Between  1950  and  1960,  250,000 
persons  left  the  farms  in  Missourit  alone, 
depleting  nearly  2  percent  of  her  rural 
population. 

On  the  one  hand  this  migration  has 
depleted  rural  America  of  vital  human 
resources  in  the  form  of  young  people 
with  vigor,  strength,  ambition,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  abilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  migration  has 
compounded  the  problems  of  congestion, 
sliuns,  transportation,  crime,  education, 
and  health  that  plague  our  cities. 
Through  lack  of  training  and  poor  edu¬ 
cation,  many  of  these  people  have  re¬ 
mained  unemployed  after  reaching  the 
city  and  have  swelled  the  relief  rolls. 
This  has  resulted  in  no  little  cost  to  the 
cities  and  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  problems  are  petty  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  problems  that  would  re¬ 
sult  from  a  real  exodus  to  the  cities  from 
depressed  agricultural  communities. 

Today  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  represent 
urban  areas  and  suburban  areas  and 
those  who  represent  predominantly  rural 
areas  to  support  a  4-year  farm  program 
that  will  promote  increased  farm  income 
and  permit  a  continuation  of  rural 
family  life. 

No  matter  how  meritorious  it  may 
have  sounded  when  it  was  uttered  on  the 
floor,  all  that  has  been  said  in  criticism 
and  objection  to  this  bill  is  dwarfed  by 
comparison  with  the  importance  of  a 
healthy  agricultural  community  in  these 
times  when  so  much  of  our  energy  must 
be  directed  to  a  successful  conclusion  of 
our  task  in  southeast  Asia. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  now  is  no  time  to 
gamble  with  a  change  from  our  time- 
tested  and  experience-proven  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  9811)  to  maintain  farm  in¬ 
come,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Govern¬ 


ment  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Resolution  512,  he  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DAGUE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dague  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
9811,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  169,  nays  224,  answered 
“present”  2,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  243] 

YEAS— 169 


Abbltt 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Langen 

Abemethy 

Dwyer 

Latta 

Adair 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Leggett 

Adams 

Erlenborn 

Lipscomb 

Anderson,  lU. 

Everett 

Long,  La. 

Arends 

Fallon 

Long,  Md. 

Ashbrook 

Findley 

McClory 

Ayres 

Fogarty 

McCulloch 

Baldwin 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  McDade 

Baring 

Frellnghuysen 

McEwen 

Bates 

Fulton,  Pa. 

McMUlan 

Belcher 

Garmatz 

MacGregor 

BeU 

Gathings 

Machen 

Bennett 

Glaimo 

Mahon 

Betts 

Gibbons 

MaUllard 

Bolton 

GoodeU 

Marsh 

Bow 

Grabowskl 

Martin,  Ala. 

Bray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Brock 

Griffin 

Mathias 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Gross 

May 

Buchanan 

Grover 

Monagan 

Burton,  Utah 

Gubser 

Moore 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Gurney 

Morris 

Cameron 

Haley 

Morse 

Carey 

Hall 

Morton 

Cederberg 

Halleck 

Mosher 

Chamberlain 

Halpern 

Nedzi 

Clancy 

Hanley 

Nelsen 

Clausen, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O’Konski 

Don  H. 

Hardy 

Ottlnger 

Clawson,  Del 

Harsha 

Passman 

Cleveland 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pelly 

Cohelan 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Pike 

Collier 

Hebert 

Pirnie 

Colmer 

Hechler 

Poff 

Conable 

Herlong 

Quie 

Conte 

Horton 

Quillen 

Corbett 

Hosmer 

Reid,  m. 

Cramer 

Hutchinson 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Cunningham 

Irwin 

Rhodes,  Arlz. 

Curtin 

Jacobs 

Robison 

Dague 

Jarman 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Davis,  Wls. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

.  Roudebush 

Derwlnski 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rumsfeld 

Devine 

Keith 

Satterfield 

Dickinson 

Kunkel 

St  Germain 

Downing 

Laird 

Saylor 
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Schnecbell 

Stafford 

Walker,  N.  Mex, 

Schwelker 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Selden 

Stanton 

Whalley 

Seimer 

Stratton 

■Whitten 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Widnall 

Slack 

Teague,  Calif. 

Williams 

Smith,  Calif, 

Thomson,  Wls. 

Wolff 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Todd 

Wyatt 

Smith,  Va. 

Waggonner 

Wydler 

Springer 

Walker,  Miss. 

NAYS— 224 

Addabbo 

Fulton,  Term. 

O’Neill,  Mass, 

Albert 

Gallagher 

Patman 

Anderson, 

Gettys 

Patten 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Pepper 

Andrews, 

GUllgan 

Perkins 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Phllbln 

Andrews, 

Gray 

Pickle 

N.  Dak. 

Green,  Pa. 

Poage 

Annunzio 

Grelgg 

Pool 

Ashley 

Grider 

PoweU 

Ashmore 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Price 

Aspinall 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Puclnskl 

Bandstra 

Hamilton 

Purcell 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Race 

Battln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Randall 

Beckworth 

Harris 

Redlin 

Berry 

Hathaway 

Reifel 

Bingham 

Hawkins 

Resnlck 

Blatnik 

Hays 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Helstoskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Boland 

Henderson 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Bolling 

Hicks 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademas 

Holifield 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Howard 

Rodino 

BroyhUa,  N.C. 

Hull 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burke 

Hun  gate 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bimleson 

Huot 

Ronan 

Burton,  CaJif. 

Ichord 

Roncallo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jennings 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Cabell 

Joelson 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Callan 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Roosevelt 

Callaway 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Casey 

Karsten 

Roush 

CeUer 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Chelt 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

dark 

Kee 

Schisler 

Clevenger 

Kelly 

Schmldhauser 

Conyers 

Keogh 

Secrest 

Cooley 

King,  Calif. 

Shriver 

Craley 

King,  Utah 

Sickles 

Culver 

Klrwan 

Sisk 

Daddario 

Kluczynskl 

Skubltz 

Daniels 

Krebs 

Smith,  Iowa 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Stalbaum 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Steed 

de  la  Garza 

Love 

Stephens 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Stubblefield 

Dent 

McDowell 

Sullivan 

Denton 

McPall 

Sweeney 

Diggs 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Dlngell 

McVlcker 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dole 

Macdonald 

Tenzer 

Donohue 

Mackay 

’Thompson,  Tex. 

Dom 

Mackie 

Trimble 

Dow 

Madden 

Tuck 

Dowdy 

Matthews 

Tunney 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Meeds 

Tupper 

Dyal 

MUls 

Tuten 

Edmondson 

Minlsh 

UdaU 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Mink 

■unman 

Ellswortii 

Mize 

Van  Deerlin 

Evans,  Colo. 

Moeller 

Vanik 

Evins,  Term. 

Morgan 

Vigor!  to 

Parbstein 

Morrison 

Watson 

Parnsley 

Moss 

Watts 

Farnum 

Multer 

Weltner 

Fascell 

Murphy,  HI. 

■White,  Idaho 

Felghan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

■White,  Tex. 

Fisher 

Murray 

Whltener 

Flood 

Natcher 

Wllits 

Flynt 

Nix 

Wilson, 

Foley 

O’Brien 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

O'Hara,  El. 

Yates 

Wmiam  D. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Yoimg 

Fountain 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Zablockl 

Fraser 

Olson,  Minn. 

FriedeJ 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 2 

Corman 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-39 

Andrews, 

Hanna 

Rostenkowskl 

George  W. 

Holland 

Roybal 

Bonner 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Broomfield 

Jonas 

Scott 

Brown,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kornegay 

Thomas 

Cahill 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Carter 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Curtis 

Matsunaga 

Utt 

Dulski 

Miller 

Vivian 

Pino 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Griffiths 

Relnecke 

Younger 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Ctorman  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for,  with  Mr.  Sikes  against. 

Mr.  Minshall  for,  with  Mr.  Jonas  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
against. 

Mr.  Bang  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Carter  against. 

Mr.  Utt  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Curtis  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  against. 

Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
against. 

Mr.  Dulski  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Fuqua. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Miller].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “no.”  I  withdraw 
my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Rostenkowski  ] .  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  “no.”  I  voted  “yea.” 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  ' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  172,  answered 
“present”  3,  not  voting  37,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  244] 

YEAS— 221 


Adams 

Chelf 

Foley 

Albert 

Clark 

Ford, 

Anderson, 

Clevenger 

William  D. 

Tenn. 

Conyers 

Fountain 

Andrews, 

Cooley 

Fraser 

Glenn 

Craley 

Frledel 

Andrews, 

Culver 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Daddario 

Gallagher 

Annunzio 

Daniels 

Gettys 

Ashley 

Davis.  Ga. 

Gilbert 

Ashmore 

Dawson 

Gilligan 

Aspinall 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

Bandstra 

Delaney 

Green,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Denton 

Greigg 

Battln 

Diggs 

Grider 

Beckworth 

Dingell 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Berry 

Dole 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Bingham 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Blatnik 

Dorn 

Hansen,  Iowa 

Boggs 

Dow 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Boland 

Dowdy 

Hathaway 

Bolling 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Hawkins 

Brademas 

Dyal 

Hays 

Brooks 

Edmondson 

Helstoskl 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Burke 

Ellsworth 

Hicks 

Burleson 

Evans,  Colo. 

Holifield 

Burton.  Calif. 

Ev.as,  Tenn. 

Howard 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Farbsteln 

Hull 

Cabell 

Parnsley 

Hungate 

Callan 

Fascell 

Huot 

Callaway 

Fisher 

Ichord 

Casey 

Flood 

Joelson 

Celler 

Flynt 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Nelsen 

St.  Onge 

Jones,  Ala. 

Nix 

Scheuer 

Karsten 

O’Brien 

Schisler 

Karth 

O’Hara.  El. 

Schmidhauser 

Kastenmeier 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Secrest 

Kee 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Senner 

Keith 

Olson,  Minn. 

Shriver 

Kelly 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Sickles 

Keogh 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Sisk 

King,  CaUf. 

Patman 

Skubitz 

King,  Utah 

Patten 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kirwan 

Pepper 

Stalbaum 

Kluczynskl 

Perkins 

Steed 

Krebs 

Phllbln 

Stephens 

Landrum 

Pickle 

Stubblefield 

Langen 

Poage 

Sullivan 

Lennon 

Pool 

Sweeney 

Love 

Powell 

Taylor 

McDowell 

Price 

Teague,  Tex. 

McPaU 

Purcell 

Tenzer 

McGrath 

Quie 

Thompson,  Tex. 

McMillan 

Race 

Todd 

McVlcker 

Randall 

Trimble 

MacGregor 

Redlin 

Tuck 

Mackay 

Reifel 

Timney 

Mackie 

Resnick 

Tupper 

Madden 

Reuss 

Tuten 

Matthe'ws 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Udall 

Meeds 

Rivers,  S.C. 

■Ullman 

Minish 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Van  DeerUn 

Mink 

Roberts 

Vlgorlto 

Mize 

Rodino 

Vivian 

Moeller 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Walker,  N.  Mex. 

Morgan 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Watson 

Morrison 

Ronan 

Watts 

Moss 

Roncalio 

Weltner 

Multer 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

■White,  Idaho 

Murphy,  lU. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

■Whitener 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Willis 

Murray 

Rosenthal 

Yates 

Natcher 

Roush 

Yoimg 

NAYS— 172 

Abbltt 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  May 

Abernethy 

Prelinghuysen 

Mills 

Adair 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Monagan 

Addabbo 

Garmatz 

Moore 

Anderson,  El. 

Gathings 

Morris 

Arends 

Giaimo 

Morse 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Ayres 

Goodell 

Mosher 

Baldwin 

Grabowskl 

Nedzi 

Baring 

Gray 

Ottinger 

Bates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Passman 

Belcher 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Bell 

Gross 

Pike 

Bennett 

Grover 

Pirnie 

Betts 

Gubser 

Poff 

Bolton 

Gurney 

Puclnskl 

Bow 

Haley 

Quillen 

Bray 

Hall 

Reid,  El. 

Brock 

Halleck 

Reid.  N.Y. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Halpem 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Robison 

B'urton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Hardy 

Roudebush 

Cameron 

Harris 

Rumsfeld 

Carey 

Harsha 

Satterfield 

C'ederberg 

Harvey,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

Chamberlain 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Hebert 

SchneebeU 

Cla'usen, 

Hechler 

Schwelker 

Don  H. 

Herlong 

Selden 

Clawson,  Del 

Horton 

Shipley 

Cleveland 

Hosmer 

Slack 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Irwin 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Jacobs 

Smith,  Va. 

Conable 

Jarman 

Springer 

Conte 

Jennings 

Stafford 

Corbett 

Johnson,  Calif.  Staggers 

Cramer 

Kunkel 

Stanton 

Cunningham 

Laird 

Stratton 

Curtin 

Latta 

Talcott 

Dague 

Leggett 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Davis,  Wls. 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wls. 

Dent 

Long,  La. 

Vanik 

Derwlnskl 

Long,  Md. 

Waggonner 

Devine 

McCarthy 

Walker,  Miss. 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Watkins 

Downing 

McCulloch 

■Whalley 

Duncan,  Term 

.  McDade 

■White,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McEwen 

■Whitten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald 

Widnall 

Erlenbom 

Machen 

Williams 

Everett 

Mahon 

Wilson, 

Fallon 

Mallllard 

Charles  H. 

Farnum 

Marsh 

Wolff 

Peighan 

Martin,  Ala. 

Wyatt 

Findley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wydler 

Fogarty 

Mathias 

Zablockl 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 3 

Corman 

Michel 

O’Konskl 
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Andrews, 

Hanna 

Rostenkowski 

George  W. 

Holland 

Roybal 

Bonner 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ryan 

Broomfield 

Jonas 

Scott 

Brown,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Sikes 

Brown,  Ohio 

Kornegay 

Thomas 

Cahill 

Lindsay 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Carter 

Martin,  Mass. 

Toll 

Curtis 

Matsunaga 

Utt 

Dulskl 

Miller 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fino 

Minshall 

Wright 

Fuqua 

Moorhead 

Younger 

Griffiths 

Reinecke 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk 
pairs: 

announced 

the  following 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  Mr.  Michel 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Younger  against. 

Mr.  Toll  for,  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of^ 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Reinecke  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for,  with  Mr.  Fino  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Lindsay  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for,  with  Mr.  Curtis  against. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  Dulskl 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 


California  [Mr.  Miller]  .  I  voted  “nay.” 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  voted 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  “present.” 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski].  I  voted, 
“nay.”  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  “yea.”  Therefore,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  vote  and  vote  “present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CLERICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerks  may 
make  necessary  clerical  corrections,  in¬ 
cluding  punctuation,  in  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j£sk. 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Mertfbers 
jave  5  legislative  days  in  whicl^o  ex- 
id  their  remarks  on  the  Jinll  just 
pa^ed. 

TM^  SPEAKER.  Withoy<r  objection, 
it  is  smordered. 

Ther^as  no  objectior 


RESULTS 


196/  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PILED 

(Mr.  ROGER<^pf  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  peHmissV^  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  th^point  uythe  Record  and  to 
include  ewaneous  mWter.) 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Spe£ 
er,  the  results  of  my  1965  a^ual 
questionnaire  have  been  compiled^This 
poll,  which  is  conducted  in  the  SiJ^i  Con¬ 
gressional  District  of  Florida  e^h  year, 
received  over  56,000  answer^;his  year, 
the  largest  number  of  repli^  in  the  11 
years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  that  the  views  e^ressed  in  this 
questionnaire  are  indic^ive  of  the  views 
of  many  Americans  ia''other  parts  of  the 
Nation.  For  one  mason,  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  parti^larly  the  Sixth  Dis¬ 
trict  located  in  Jme  southern  portion  of 
the  State,  hay  undergone  tremendous 
growth  in  r^nt  years.  Between  the 
1950  and  ^60  census  counts  Florida 
populatioi/increased  almost  79  percent. 
By  19Gy  the  State’s  population  had 
swelle^n  additional  15.2  percent.  By 
com^ison,  the  Sixth  District  gi-ew  170 
perofot  between  the  1950  and  1960  cen- 
By  1964,  the  census  estimates 
owed  an  additional  22-percent  growth 
in  the  district. 

Where  did  these  new  Floridians  come 
from?  Of  the  total  new  Floridians,  who 
numbered  2,618,094  between  1955  and 
1960,  717,038  came  from  other  Southern 
States  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  A 
total  of  369,644  new  Floridians  came 
from  the  Northeastern  United  States. 
The  number  from  North  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  came  to  308,530. 

Thus,  the  views  expressed  in  the  1965 
annual  questionnaire  do  not  reflect  any 
sectional  feeling,  but  are  more  reflective 
of  the  opinions  held  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  In  addition  there  are 
many  vacationers  who  visit  Florida  each 
year,  exposing  Floridians  to  many  points 
of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  questionnaire 
results  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Ouestion  X 

Percent 

answering 

“Yes” 

Percent 

answering 

“No” 

Percent 

unde¬ 

cided 

/  .  ,  \. 

68.9 

53.7 

39.6 

71.7 
86 
25.4 
49.2 

88.9 
55.6 

34.6 

6.5 

I.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  Government-supported  medical  cajp  plan  for  the  aged? — - . ^ . 

If  vou  answer  to  the  above  question  was  **Yes,”  pleasejpiswer  one  of  the  following:  \ 

(l-a)  Do  yon  lavor  “medicare”  financed  by  sociajjfecurity  . - - - _ _ _ 

(l-b)  Do  vou  favor  “eldercare  financed  by  making  Federal-State  taxes  f — . . . 

21.3 

9.7 

67 

45.1 

9.4 

36.9 

7 

4.3 

7.6 

5.7 

1.7 
7.6 

4KufeTo™a^of^"."ll(brofu¥T8fT-n'^^Tct7whTcbn6w'i;e7»hrs^  . 

I-  g^^^SKmrbniTrii!e1hr“o"utfde1,:;C“^^^^^^  . 

LYNDON  BAINES  JOI 
DENTTAL  ARCHIVAL 


SON  PRESI- 
tePOSITORY 


(Mr.  BROOKS  asl^  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre^  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise yfind  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  to  in^flude  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  BRO<^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  ofi^e  United  States  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  ^er  from  the  University  of 
Texas  to  ^ovide — at  its  own  expense — 
an  appMpriate  presidential  archival  de¬ 
pository  for  the  housing,  preservation, 
displaj^ng,  and  appropriate  use  of  Presi- 
dei]Kl^yndon  Johnson’s  papers  and  other 
jric  materials. 

'^’The  proposed  gi’ounds  and  building 
vould  be  turned  over  to  the  United 


States  for  use  in  perpetuity  pursuant  to 
section  507(f)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  397  (f ) ) . 

The  university  board  of  regents — 
headed  by  W.  W.  Heath,  chairman,  and 
which  includes  our  distinguished  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank  Ikard — 
shares  the  conviction  of  leading  his¬ 
torians  that  the  papers  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  constitute  a  vital  part 
of  our  Nation’s  heritage.  They  under¬ 
stand  full  well  that  the  fullness  of  our 
Nation’s  understanding  of  our  heritage 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  and  accessibility  of  presi¬ 
dential  materials, 

I  am  informed  that  the  University  of 


TexasWso  intends  to  establish  a  school 
to  be  known  as  the  Lyndon  Baines  John¬ 
son  InstiWte  of  Public  Affairs. 

The  proposed  presidential  Ubrai-y 
would  be  l^ted  on  the  campus  of  the 
university. 

President  Joimson,  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  theNAdministrator  of  the 
General  Services  ]^3ministration  all  are 
ready  to  move  aheaosto  bring  this  unique 
national  educational  basset  into  being. 
The  President  has  accelrted  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  offer  and  the  proper  presentation 
to  the  Congress  has  beenNjiade  by  the 
GSA  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  timely  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  move  forward  as  expeditH^sIy  as 
possible  on  this  proposal.  President 
Truman  requested  that  his  papers  ^  de- 
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po^ed  in  the  Truman  Library  before 
leaTO^  office.  The  ofificial  designation 
of  th6!..Eisenhower  Presidential  Library 
as  an  ^rchival  depository  was  made 
while  President  Eisenhower  occupied  the 
White  Hoi^e.  In  November  1961  Presi¬ 
dent  Kexme^  announced  plans  for  the 
Presidential  I^rary  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  proposal  before  the  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we^ave  an  unusual  situ¬ 
ation. 

As  we  know,  the'^pplicable  law  re¬ 
quires  that  such  a  ^mposal  lie  before 
the  Congress  for  60  da^  of  continuous 
session  before  it  can  Oe  undertaken. 
However,  it  is  most  likely  that  Congress 
will  recess  this  year  before  the  necessary 
60  days  of  continuous  session^ave  ex¬ 
pired.  This  means  in  all  probamhty  that 
this  meritorious  project  could  hot  get 
underway  until  late  next  spring  at  the 
very  earliest.  This  would  be  a  mean¬ 
ingless  delay  of  an  undertaking  ihi- 
questionably  in  the  public  interest.  \ 
The  necessary  congressional  review  of  ' 
this  proposal  can  be  as  effectively  ob¬ 
tained  thi'ough  expeditious  consideration 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  act  now  so  that  the  Johnson  Presi¬ 
dential  Library  can  become  a  reality  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  a  joint  resolution  to  waive  in 
this  instance  the  60-day  waiting  period 
and  enable  the  early  start  of  this  historic 
project: 

H.J.  Res  632 

Resolution  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  University  of  Texas  for  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Presidential  Archi¬ 
val  Depository,  and  for  other  purposes 
Resolved,  That  the  Administrator  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  proper  with  the 
University  of  Texas  to  utilize  as  the  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  Archival  Depository,  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  of  such  University 
to  be  made  available  by  it  without  transfer 
of  title  to  the  United  States,  and  to  maintain, 
operate  and  protect  such  depository  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Archives  System.  Such 
agreement  may  be  entered  into  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  section  507(f)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (44  U.S.Cy 
397(f)  (1) ) ,  that  the  Administrator  shall  na 
enter  into  any  such  agreement  until  ^e 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  AGO) 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  ^  the 
Congress  following  the  date  on  vmich  a 
report  in  writing  of  any  such  propped  Presi¬ 
dential  Archival  Depository  is  hmnsmltted 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  Present  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  ^me  House  of 
Representatives. 


/■ER  NATION’S 
COMMUNITY 


YOUTH  TAKES 
OLDEST  DAII 
NEWSPAPER 

(Mr.  0''RARA/i  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission!  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minut^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ar^  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  <^)fIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a/matter  of  interest  to  the  people 
of  t^  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
renifesent,  and  I  think  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  the  sons  of  two  fathers 


of  national  prominence  in  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  business  have  purchased 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Calumet 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Calumet  and  six  weekly  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers. 

The  Daily  Calumet  is  84  years  old  and 
is  in  fact  the  oldest  community  daily  of 
the  Nation.  At  one  time  it  was  edited  by 
the  late  Honorable  William  A.  Rowan, 
who  represented  the  Second  District  of 
Illinois  with  outstanding  distinction  in 
the  78th  and  79th  Congresses. 

James  A.  Linen  IV,  27,  will  be  elected 
president  and  publisher  at  the  October 
board  meeting  and  Jameson  G.  Cam- 
paigne,  Jr.,  25,  will  be  named  editor  in 
chief.  In  addition,  Norris  J.  Nelson, 
presently  president  and  publisher,  will  be 
elected  board  chairman. 

Linen  is  leaving  a  position  as  manage¬ 
ment  trainee  with  the  newspaper  di¬ 
vision  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Sim-Times  and  the  Daily  News. 
Campaigns  has  been  assistant  to  the  cir- 
ilation  director  of  the  two  papers, 
linen,  a  Yale  University  graduate,  is 
the'^fion  of  James  A.  Linen  III,  president 
of  Tnne  Inc.,  Life,  Fortune,  and  Sports/ 
IllustrMed.  Young  Linen  is  also  tt 
nephew  istf  Gov.  William  W.  Scranton/of 
Pennsylv^ia. 

Campaigne  is  the  son  of  the  odi^ov  of 
the  Indianapisfiis  Star  and  is  a  gi^duate 
of  Williams  CoHege. 

The  Daily  Calhmet  covers  ijKe  Calumet 
Harbor  region  ^  southeast  Chicago. 
With  the  developtn^t  oLtake  Calumet 
as  the  world’s  great^t ^land  port  the 
future  of  the  region  of  its  84 -year- 
old  daily  newspaper^n^^ld  seem  bril¬ 
liantly  assured. 

NATIONAL  I^UM  CORP^SWEEK 

(Mr.  RHC)B(ES  of  Pennsylvaim  asked 
and  was  g^n  permission  to  ext^d  his 
remarks  ^ this  point  in  the  REcoRD^nd 
to  incluM  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.^HODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
Speajrer,  August  15-22  is  National 
CojlM  Week.  Throughout  the  country 
dj[)Qm  corps  activity  has  grown  in  stature 
id  size  so  that  over  a  million  teenagers 
^are  now  involved  in  this  activity.  Today 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  juvenile 
delinquency,  it  is  heartening  to  recognize 
the  definite  contribution  the  drum  corps 
of  today  are  making  to  our  society.  They 
offer  the  youth  of  our  country  a  char¬ 
acter  building  and  wholesome  activity. 
I’m  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  a  tribute  to  the  many  thousands  of 
adults  who  offer  freely  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  supeiwise  and  train  these 
youngsters.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Reading  Buccaneers  of 
VFW  Post  179  in  Reading,  Pa.  Winning 
drum  corps  championships  has  become  a 
habit  for  these  youngsters.  In  addition 
to  winning  a  number  of  national  VFW 
championships,  they  have  been  winners 
of  international  competition  in  Canada. 
Although  I  am  especially  proud  of  these 
youngsters,  since  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing  the  Sixth  District  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  I  am  equally  proud  of  the 
tremendous  work  that  the  National 
Dnnn  and  Bugle  Corps  Association  is  do¬ 
ing  throughout  America.  I  am  sure  my 


colleagues  will  join  with  me  in  wishing 
this  fine  organization  continued  growth^ 
and  success. 


COLD  WAR  VETERANS’  READJJ0ST- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT/ 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  sms  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hunise  for  1 
minute;  to  revise  and  to  exiKend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  ex^neous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to¬ 
day,  by  introducing  ^e  bill  known  as 
the  Cold  War  Vet^ns’  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act,  I  ^uld  like  to  add  my 
support  to  thos^f  my  colleagues  who 
have  recognize^the  need  to  remedy  an 
inequity  that^mas  been  allowed  to  per¬ 
sist  for  a  dec^e. 

Our  Na^n  has  found  it  necessary — 
both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of 
peace— jTO  call  upon  our  young  men  to 
serve ^  the  Armed  Forces  and  do  their 
pary'  to  help  maintain  our  national 
styngth  and  security.  All  of  them  have 
ide  a  vital  contribution  to  the  welfare 
5f  this  Nation,  for  which  we  should  all 
be  thankful. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great¬ 
est  service  has  been  performed  by  those 
who  were  actually  required  to  take  up 
arms  during  wartime — at  great  personal 
risk — in  defense  of  their  country.  But  in 
the  years  since  World  War  H  and  Korea, 
we  have  learned  that  conflict  and  un¬ 
certainty  are  ever  present  in  the  world. 
We  have  had  to  keep  up  our  defenses, 
and  we  have  had  to  meet  constant  crises 
with  resolution.  We  have  learned  that 
even  a  cold  war  can  be  scorching. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  these  cold  war 
years  have  also  been  enormous.  Service 
in  uniform — whether  or  not  our  country 
is  at  war — represents  time  that  could  in¬ 
stead  be  used  in  furthering  an  education 
or  in  gaining  valuable  occupational  ex- 
,j)erience  or  training. 

When  we  provided  returning  veter¬ 
ans  from  World  War  H  and  Korea  with 
the  GI  bill,  we  recognized  the  sacrifices 
mde  by  these  men  and  their  need  for 
a^stance  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life. 
We\howed  them  our  gratitude  for  their 
service  by  supplying  them  with  benefits 
that  v^ld  help  them  make  up  for  lost 
time — eoycational  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing  assistmce  and  guarantee  and  direct 
loan  assista^e. 

We  certairaff  owe  this  same  debt  of 
gratitude  to  thiDse  who  have  protected 
us  during  the  cold  war.  We  cannot  al¬ 
low  years  spent  ii^ervice  to  the  United 
States  to  be  a  handio^  to  veterans  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  a  better \fe  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  T^^s  bill  would  give 
them  the  chance  to  impWive  their  occu¬ 
pational  ability  and  theref^e  their  earn¬ 
ing  potential. 

There  is  another  import^t  reason 
why  these  men  deserve  our  a^istance 
through  a  cold  war  GI  bill.  Verv  often 
they  start  from  a  less  advantage^josi- 
tion  than  do  those  who  never  ente\the 
service.  This  is  because  students 
ceive  deferments  under  our  draft  Ian 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  poor  bcy^ 
will  never  graduate  from  high  school  or 
not  go  on  to  college  than  a  more  for- 
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i-^eign  Affairs  hold  immediate  hearings 
onVhis  ill-advised  pact.  Although  it 
is  nd^ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body 
of  CoiM^ss  to  ratify  or  reject  the  treaty, 
yet  inww  of  Senator  Fulbright’s  ar¬ 
bitrary  d^al  of  hearing  ejcpert  public 
witnesses  md  other  Government  wit¬ 
nesses,  suchss  our  Director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  ^  Investigation,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  it  is  o^  moral  obligation  both 
as  Representative  of  the  people  and 
citizens  of  this  republic  to  afford  at  least 
the  opportunity  forSa  fair,  honest,  and 
open  public  examination  of  this  danger¬ 
ous  and  contradictoryNpact. 

On  August  8  I  wrote\to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  itouse  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Thedas  E.  Mor¬ 
gan,  asking  for  possible  comr^Rtee  con¬ 
sideration.  This  afternoon  I  m^e  again 
communicated  with  Dr.  Morgan^oping 
that  in  view  of  the  grave  questions  in¬ 
volved,  the  growing  public  anxiety>^d 
the  lack  of  Senate  scrutiny,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  study  the  matt 
Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  ti 
read  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  publication  on  the  “Consular 
Convention  With  the  Soviet  Union,” 
Jbonsisting  of  a  single  hearing  with  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  his  aids, 
caimot  but  be  impressed  by  both  the 
rigged  character  of  the  hearing  and  the 
confused  notions  surrounding  the  pact. 
For  example,  on  page  2  the  chairman 
replies  to  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  it  “would  have  to  vote  on  it  after 
we  have  committee  hearings.”  As 
..though  to  confirm  Senator  Hickenloop- 
er’s  obvious  suspicion,  only  one  hearing 
was  held,  involving  only  the  Department 
of  State,  and  not  hearings,  affording 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  treaty  the 
freedom  of  open,  critical  discussion. 

As  to  confusion  of  thought  on  this 
treaty,  on  page  3  there  is  a  caption  “Con¬ 
sular  Convention  with  Russia.”  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  actual 
treaty  in  substance  accurately  refer  to 
the  “Consular  Convention  with  the  So- 
•  Viet  Union.”  As  many  of  our  university 
..  graduate  students  in  East  European 
ptudies  now  know,  Russia  and  the  So- 
^^et  Union  are  not  synonymous.  Is  this 
littreaty  with  Russia  or  is  it  with  the 
^  U.S.S.R.?  Logically  and  historically  i‘ 
ij*carmot  be  with  both.  Yet  we  have  gKe 
^  spectacle  here,  bearing  the  imprii^ of 
-  one  of  our  highest  legislative  conannit- 
tees,  fallaciously  confusing  thp  two, 
which  in  many  a  graduate  school  would 
rate  a  zero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  other ^amples  of 
^  lack  of  understanding  ^d  confused 
'  thought  regarding  this  ^eaty  may  be 
cited.  To  prevent  a  bli^  ratificaiton  of 
w  this  pact  by  our  sist^body,  I  urge  the 
1^  leadership  of  this  raamber  to  call  for 
I  Immediate,  open  ana  public  hearings  on 
t;  the  treaty  by  om^oreign  Affairs  Com- 
mitee,  inviting  Mr.  Hoover  and  private 
^  citizens  to  te^fy.  In  our  democratic 
framework  ttns  is  the  least  that  our  citi- 
zens  can  ^pect — an  open,  frank,  and 
^  critical  djiroussion  of  a  seemingly  innocu 
ous  pa^ 

i  To^monstrate  the  conflict  of  views 
i  on  Ujfm  issue,  which  in  all  fairness  should 
iff  beyB^n  a  thoroughly  legislative  airing, 
I^rf^uest  that  the  following  items  be  ap- 
ended  to  my  remarks:  First,  the  Au¬ 


gust  13  editorial  on  "Normal  Relations” 
in  the  Richmond  News  Leader;  second, 
the  August  6  Washington  Post  editorial 
on  the  “Consular  Convention”  and  the 
full  and  unedited  reply  to  it  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  Georgetown 
University  and  president  of  the  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Congress  Committee  of  America ;  and 
third,  the  Washington  Post’s  edited  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  reply  in  its  August  16 
issue,  which  speaks  for  tself : 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
Aug.  13,  1965] 

Nobmal  Relations 

Details  are  now  at  hand  concerning  the 
swift  railroad  job,  with  Senator  Fulbright 
as  chief  engineer,  which  was  done  to  get  the 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  some  days  ago. 
Readers  doubtless  will  remember  that  this 
proposal  came  forth  with  some  fanfare  early 
in  1964.  Its  purpose  was  to  enable  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  to  establish  consulates  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  let  the 
United  States  set  up  consulates  in  th^  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

When  the  deal  got  a  brusque  public  re¬ 
action,  it  went  immediately  into  the  deep 
reeze.  This  treaty  was  definitely  contro- 
rsial.  Controversial  subjects  are  not  dis 
cussed  in  election  years.  Nineteen  hundr& 
an^ixty-four  was  an  election  year.  End.^f 
debate  on  the  consular  treaty. 

One  \an  nod  smlllingly  at  sharp  p^itics 
but  one^annot  nod  at  the  suppre^on  of 
the  publi\dlscussion  that  ought  to/go  with 
ImportantNpongressional  delibe^ion.  If 
1964  was  a  bed  year  to  discuss  ^tting  cozy 
with  the  Sovife,  1965  is  worse/khrushchev 
is  gone:  the  committee  goveimment  of  the 
Kremlin  is  edgy\  Soviet  rations  are  in  a 
far  more  dangerous  state^ American  planes 
are  being  shot  dowm'by  Soviet  missiles  in 
Vietnam.  So  is  thereN^ull-dress  hearing  on 
the  admittedly  contji^ersial  treaty?  Does 
Fulbright  dare? 

The  consular  tre^y  has'tong  been  in  seem¬ 
ing  repose.  Late  J!^t  montOy the  usual  hints 
leaked  out:  Th^ proposal  w^ being  revived 
even  though  ^ovlet  antagoni^  was  at  its 
height.  Th^scholarly  and  jovW  chairman 
of  the  Cap^e  Nations  Commltt^  Prof .  Lev 
Dobrians^,  wrote  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  jCommittee  as  Just  one  witness  who 
wanted:  to  testify  at  public  hearings^  Dr. 
Dobrif&sky  is  a  specialist  in  Soviet  a^lrs 
whp  is  frequently  called  upon  as  an  expert 
witness  in  legislative  hearings.  He  was 
,  ormed  by  an  aid  to  the  Foreign  Relation! 
Committee  that  it  was  not  known  whether 
outside  witnesses  would  be  called. 

On  July  30,  the  only  hearing  was  held. 
The  sole  witness  was  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  with  his  legal  adviser.  An  August  2, 
Dr.  Dobriansky  wrote  to  Senator  Fulbright 
to  urge  open  hearings.  But  the  next  day, 
the  committee  in  executive  session  reported 
the  treaty  out  on  a  voice  vote.  Senator 
Bourke  Hickenlooper  was  the  only  dissenter 
present;  Senator  Frank  Lausche,  another 
opponent,  was  not  there.  Thus  after  lis¬ 
tening  only  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  controversial  treaty  went  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

Among  the  arguments  that  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  did  not  want  to  hear — or  did  not  want 
the  American  people  to  hear — were  these: 

J.  Edgar  Hoover’s  recent  testimony  that 
Soviet  consulates  would  broaden  Soviet  es¬ 
pionage  and  make  security  more  difficult. 

The  precedent-shattering  grant  of  diplo¬ 
matic  immunity  to  consular  officers. 

The  difficulty  that  Latin  American  nations 
will  face  in  rejecting  Soviet  consulates  after 
the  United  States  has  accepted. 

The  impracticality  of  trade  with  a  nation 
that  does  not  respect  copyright  or  patent 
agreements. 

The  failure  to  obtain  concessions  for  the 


property  rights  of  American  citizens  who  are 
former  nationals  of  the  Soviet  states. 

De  facto  recognition  of  the  incorporatk 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into^he 
Soviet  empire. 

None  of  these  arguments  was  hear^  In¬ 
stead,  the  only  arguments  were  those  of 
Dean  Rusk,  who  hoped  that  the  a^eement 
would  help  normalize  relations^/What  is 
needed  is  an  agreement  to  nq^Tnallze  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


[From  the  Washlngton/D.C.)  Post, 

Aug.  6,  196 

Consular  Cc^vention 
The  Senate  Forelgi/Relations  Committee 
has  done  well  in  re^rting  out  at  last  the 
consular  conventic^  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  so  cl/arly  benefit  the  United 
States.  The  comtaittee  acted  on  a  voice  vote 
with  only  one/dissentlng  Member — Senator 
Hickenloope 

Senators  ^ausche  and  Mundt,  who  were 
absent,  oppose  the  treaty  when  it  goes 
before  the  full  Senate  but  it  probably  will 
be  andAt  certainly  ought  to  be  approved. 

It  iSovides  for  consular  protection  and 
servlet  for  businessmen,  tourists  and  other 
nationals  of  one  country  while  in  the  other, 
opens  the  way  for  reestablishing  consul- 
,tes  which  have  been  closed  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  cold  war.  With  or  without  the 
consulates,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  ready 
enough  acess  to  our  open  society,  but  the 
privilege  of  having  consulates  in  various  ad¬ 
ditional  places  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
matter  of  great  advantage  to  this  country. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  have  vigorously  endorsed  the 
consular  convention  since  it  first  was  agreed 
to  at  the  end  of  May  last  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  its  time  in  acting  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  promptly 
approve  it  and  send  it  to  the  White  House. 

August  6,  1965. 

To  the  Editor  op  the  Washington  Post: 

Your  August  6  editorial  on  the  consular 
convention  contains,  as  usual,  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  fiction.  It  is  true  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
reported  this  treaty  out,  but  you  fail  to 
inform  your  readers  how  it  was  railroaded 
through  the  committee  without  fair  and 
open  public  hearings.  Also,  your  statement 
that  the  "committee  has  taken  its  time  in 
acting”  is  a  grossly  misleading  half-truth. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Senator 
Fulbright  simply  sat  on  the  pact  since  June 
1964,  calling  for  hearings  and  then  post¬ 
poning  them,  and  finally,  in  the  most  un¬ 
democratic  manner  railroading  it  through 
jommittee  for  a  blind  ratification  by  the 
Late. 

lere  is  no  question  but  that  the  advo¬ 
cated  of  this  harmful  treaty,  who  are  eager 
to  ap^ase  the  Russian  imperio-colonlalists 
at  anySnrlce,  have  feared  right  along  fair 
and  opek  public  hearings  on  the  Second 
Treaty  of'Moscow.  A  considered  and  full 
exposiue  olNjts  contents  would  lead  to  its 
rejection  byNffie  Senate.  The  statement  I 
addressed  to  Stator  Fulbright  in  my  letter 
of  August  4,  I  a^o  address  to  you :  “Those 
who  speak  piousl^and  loudly  about  extrem¬ 
ists  and  the  consent  need  for  open  and 
critical,  democratic  ^cussion  of  our  foreign 
policy  might  well,  in.  the  quiet  of  their 
conscience,  refiect  on  tne  crass  discrepancies 
between  their  words  ancl  their  deeds.”  If 
any  extremist  action  was  ^er  taken  on  any 
treaty  or  piece  of  legislation  this  certainly 
is  it.  And  your  comments  se^m  to  support 
such  action. 

The  last-minute  maneuver  of^ving  Sec¬ 
retary  Rusk  testify  on  this  ill-written  and 
Moscow-oriented  pact  does  not  sa^fy  the 
demand  of  moral  responsibility  for  f^^  and 
open  public  hearings.  Moreover,  as  I  pointed 
out  to  Senator  Fulbright  and  can  ef^ily 
prove,  by  "virtue  of  his  antiquated  and  rrus- 
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hundreds  of  -priests,  ministers  and  lay¬ 
men  still  in  jau. 

Fourth.  A  r^toration  of  the  admin¬ 
istrative  independence  of  the  former 
Hungarian  Bolyai\University  from  the 
Rumanian  Babes  \Jniversity,  and  the 
same  procedure  to  be'^pplied  to  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical-Medical  College  at  Marosva- 
sarhely — Turgu  Mur^  Restoration 
whenever  possible  of  th^dministrative 
independence  of  Hungari^high  schools 
and  grade  schools,  and  in\ny  case  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Himgarian  se^ions  in  the 
existing  ones. 

Fifth.  Creation  of  a  statewide  Hun¬ 
garian  cultural  federation  whicli  exists 
even  in  other  Communist  countri^,  the 
creation  of  a  separate  writers’  unioi^nd 
actors’  academy  and  opening  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  Hungarian  libraries  and  fm 
art  museums  at  Kolozsvar — Cluj,  Maros> 
vasarhely — ’Turgu  Mures,  and  Nagy- 
enyed — ^Aiud. 

Sixth.  Permission  to  use  the  Hungar¬ 
ian  language  in  speech  and  writing  in 
Hungarian-inhabited  areas  in  public  and 
in  official  documents. 

Seventh.  Reattachment  of  the  districts 
of  Haromszek — Trei  Scaime — to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Autonomous  Province  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  original  boundaries — 
1953-61 — of  the  same. 

Eighth.  More  proportionate  employ¬ 
ment  of  Hungarians  in  local  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  including  the  police. 

Ninth',  Guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  at¬ 
tending  the  churches  and  synagogues  and 
promotion  of  the  education  of  those  who 
want  to  enter  priesthood  or  ministry. 
Restoration  of  the  full  freedom  of  Aron 
Marton,  bishop  of  Gyulafehervar — Alba 
Julia — and  filling  the  vacant  sees. 


lateral  military  commitment  to  South  Viet¬ 
nam,  only  a  multilateral  engagement  through 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 
Both  points  are  well  taken. 

It  was  a  unilateral  decision  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1961 — not  a  SEATO  decision — 
that  launched  the  program  of  massive  Amer¬ 
ican  military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam. 
Most  Asians  and  most  American  allies  in 
Europe  have  always  had  deep  reservations 
about  It.  This  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  mortgages  on  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  in  southeast  Asia  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  ignore  it. 

The  shift  from  military  assistance  and 
combat  advice  to  direct  participation  by 
American  combat  troops  in  the  Vietnamese 
war  has  again  been  a  unilateral  American  de¬ 
cision,  this  time  by  President  Johnson.  Not 
only  was  congressional  debate  avoided,  but 
there  were  repeated  denials  that  such  a  de¬ 
cision  had  been  made.  Indeed,  the  whole  ef¬ 
fort  was  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  had 
changed  in  American  policy  since  1954. 

The  American  predicament  in  Vietnam  is 
^kely  to  deepen  long  before  it  is  eased. 

lerican  casualties  are  certain  to  mount. 
Solutions  are  complicated  by  a  colonial  herit¬ 
age  >3^ot  of  American  making,  but  of  whlch^ 
Americans  unfortunately  may  become  th^ 
heirs  their  military  numbers  grow 
Asian  sail  and  as  their  firepower,  una'^y 
ably,  taras  a  toll  of  civilians  as  we 
guerrillas.' 

The  milit^iry  decisions  of  the  p^  closed 
out  diplomatic  options  that  then  open. 
This  is  what  must  be  avoided  imahe  future. 
Difficult  decisiouE  that  lie  immooiately  ahead 
may  become  even,  more  difla^lt  politically 
when  warfare  giv«  way  -  tq/negotiation,  as 


one  day  it  must, 
country  be  clear  at 
being  led  and  why. 
been  the  case  in  the 
reason  for  straightfoj 
now. 


is  Msential  that  the 
iyery^  stage  where  it  is 
bhis  has  not  always 
S(t,  it  is  all  the  more 
/artoess  to  be  the  rule 


THE  EISENHOWER  DEMURRER 


OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL 
MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


(Mr.  GOODELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watson)  was  granted  permission  to  ex 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  permanent  Record  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  include  a  very  significant 
and  intelligent  editorial  which  appeare 
in  the  New  York  Times  today.  There¬ 
fore,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  following  entitled,  “The  Eiseh^wer 
Demurrer’’: 

The  Eisenhower  Demtjeri 
The  battle  on  Van  Tuong  Peninsula  makes 
evident  the  extent  to  which  An^ican  troops 
are  now  directly  engaged  in  coj/hh&t  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  these  clrcumsymces  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  the  United  St^es  got  into  this 
land  war  in  Asia  takes  qA  political  as  well 
as  historical  Interest. 


Both  were  involvec 
former  President  Else 


in  the  remarks  of 
hower,  who  conferred 


with  Republican  congressional  leaders,  then 
demurred  from  Pr^ldent  Johnson’s  frequent 
suggestion  that/the  current  military  in¬ 
volvement  in  Vietnam  is  the  consequence  of 
a  Republican  commitment  given  in  1954. 
The  fact  thaj  the  Korean  war  became  a  criti¬ 
cal  domes^  political  issue  in  1952  is  in  all 
minds. 


Gen^l  Eisenhower  emphasized  his  belief 
that  yOie  Communists  must  be  stopped  in 
Vletnffl.ni.’’  But  he  said  that  his  October  1954 
letySr  to  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  often 
qyoted  by  President  Johnson,  was  a  pledge 
foreign  aid,  not  military  involvement, 
i^&nd  he  stressed  that  he  never  made  a  unl- 


(Mr. 

Watson)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  M<X)RE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  this  body  to  know 
that  I  firmly  oppose  H.R.  9811,  the  omni- 
rbus  farm  bill.  The  very  fact  that  it  is 
an  omnibus  bin  disturbs  me.  Each  of 
the  programs  contained  in  this  legislation 
calls  for  the  commitment  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  each 
should  be  closely  examined  by  the  House. 
Without  a  separate  look  at  each  program, 
how  on  earth  can  we  ever  attempt  to  sep¬ 
arate,  so  to  speak,  the  “wheat  from  the 
chaff’’?  This  bill  means  higher  feed 
grain  costs  to  19,000  poultry  farmers  and 
16,000  milk  cow  farmers  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

H.R.  9811  proposes  an  extension  of 
existing  subsidy  programs  which  we  all 
know  have  failed  miserably  in  the  past, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  programs 
that  will  necessarily  result  in  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  next  4 
years.  I  agree  that  some  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  programs  have 
been  necessary  and  successful.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  many  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  however  have  been  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  have  they  been  successful  in  im¬ 
proving  the  income  of  our  Nation’s  farm¬ 
ers.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  our  com¬ 
modity  programs  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously  since  1960.  The  1964  rice 


program  is  up  $12.4  million;  wheat 
is  up  $48.1  million;  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  is  up  $554.3  million;  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  is  up  $304.4  million;  and  the  peanut 
program  is  up  $15.3  million.  But  even 
with  this  substantial  contribution  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,  the  net  farm  income  is 
up  only  $900  million  over  1960. 

Obviously  these  programs  are  deficient 
if  the  Federal  Government  has  to  spend 
$2  billion  to  increase  farm  income  by  only 
$900  million. 

Farm  income  is  no  greater  now  than 
it  was  7  years  ago.  And  today,  under  the 
proposed  legislation  before  us,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  proven  failure  of  the  current 
commodity  programs,  cotton  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  list  of  programs  dependent 
on  direct  Government  payments.  This 
bill  proposes  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  by 
cash  payments  to  farmers  who  cut  back 
their  present  acreage  from  15  to  35  per¬ 
cent.  We  all  know  that  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  production  will  necessarily  de¬ 
crease  merely  because  of  a  reduction  in 
acreage.  On  the  contrary,  experience 
proves  that  production  will  actually  in¬ 
crease. 

Another  inconsistency  which  bother* 
me  is  the  fact  that  while  H.R.  9811  is  sup^ 
posed  to  persuade  cotton  farmers  to  cut 
production,  it  is  apparently  at  the  same 
time  allowing  any  cotton  grower  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  produce  all  the  cotton  he 
wants,  without  any  risk  of  penalties  and 
of  course  without  subsidy. 

If  this  measure  is  defeated,  most  of 
the  commodities  included  will  be  covered 
by  existing  programs  which,  although 
not  really  effective  either,  are  still  pref¬ 
erable  in  my  opinion  to  the  proposed 
costly  programs  under  this  bill.  Of 
course  if  I  could  have  my  way,  there 
simply  would  be  no  Government  subsi¬ 
dies  at  all  in  American  agriculture.  I 
frankly  believe  that  the  agricultural 
community  must  move  back  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  free  enterprise  position.  It  must  go 
back  to  the  market-price  system  rather 
than  attempting  to  operate  imder  the 
current  governmental  price-fixing  setup. 

As  I  said  previously,  there  have  beei^ 
a  few  USDA  programs  which  have  been^ 
successful,  and  this  is  why  I  was  in  favor 
of  the  ASC  program.  But  on  the  whole, 
these  farm  subsidies  have  not  accom¬ 
plished  anything  for  the  small  farmer. 
And,  may  I  assure  you  that  the  small 
farmer,  particularly  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  is  who  I  am  most  concerned 
about.  Accordingly,  since  H.R.  9811 
merely  calls  for  a  status  quo  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  in  this  country  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  suggestion  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  nor  even  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  farm  problems,  I  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  support  the  bill. 

X 


CONSULAR  CONVEI^ION  WITH  THE 
U.S.S.I 

The  SPEAKER.  Und^  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  the 
growing  interest  in  Senator  FVlMight’s 
railroading  of  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  encourages  me  t^ec- 
ommend  again  that  our  Committe^on 
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tern  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Begird  and  to  include  extraneous 
matt^) 

Mr.  MTAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
reintroduced  two  bills  concerning  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenses  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  incuri^  because  of  the  extra  bur¬ 
den  on  the  New  York  City  police  force 
of  protecting  tl?£  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the^staffs. 

One  of  these  ijills  would  reimburse 
New  York  City  theWm  of  $4,404,000  for 
the  unusual  expen^  incurred  dming 
September  and  October  of  1060  in  pro¬ 
viding  police  protectim  for  those  at¬ 
tending  the  15th  session  ^the  U.N.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  A  similar  ^11  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  April  5,  I«62,  but  the 
Senate  adjourned  before  acthm  upon  it. 
The  Senate’s  Foreign  Relation^ommit- 
tee  had  reported  it  out  favorably>though, 
and  the  administration  had  endowed  its 
underlying  principles.  \ 

The  other  bill  provides  for  the  annual 
reimbursement  of  New  York  City  for  tlmt 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  its  police  d^ 
partment  which  are  attributable  to  pro¬ 
viding  protection  for  the  United  Nations, 
its  delegates,  and  its  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
New  York  City,  I  am  proud  that  the 
United  Nations  is  located  in  our  city. 
New  York  City,  with  its  great  cultural 
and  intellectual  resources,  is  an  ideal  lo¬ 
cation  for  man’s  great  experiment  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

However,  we  must  remember  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  imue  not  merely  to  New  York 
City,  but  rather  to  the  entire  Nation. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  vital  force  for 
peace,  not  for  one  city,  but  for  all  men. 
It  is  therefore  illogical  that  New  York 
City  alone  must  bear  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  police  protection  for  the  United 
Nations. 

This  expense  should  be  shared  by  the 
entire  Nation.  In  fact,  imder  the  origi¬ 
nal  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  final  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  United  Nations.  The  treaty, 
which  is  incorporated  in  Public  Law  80- 
357,  22  U.S.C.  287,  states: 

Wherever  this  agreement  imposes  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  appropriate  American  authori¬ 
ties,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
fulfillment  of  such  obligations  by  the  ap/ 
proprlate  American  authorities.  / 

New  York  City  spends  about  $1  m^on 
annually  in  providing  police  pro^tion 
for  the  United  Nations.  I  beli^  that 
this  is,  in  effect,  a  Federal  function,  and 
therefore  the  city  should  be  mmbursed 
for  this  expense.  / 

In  addition  to  these  usi^  protection 
costs.  New  York  City  incui/ed  during  the 
period  between  Septemb/ir  19,  1960,  and 
October  14, 1960,  extra^dinary  expenses, 
arising  from  the  unu^al  nature  of  the 
15th  session  of  theUnited  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  ^at  session  was  at¬ 
tended  by  an  unprecedented  munber  of 
chiefs  of  state  ^d  heads  of  government, 
including  su^  leaders  as  Khrushchev, 
Castro,  Tito/ Nasser,  Nehru,  Nkrumah, 
Sukarno,  aM  others. 

Becaus/^of  the  enormous  task  of  pro¬ 
tecting  mese  heads  of  state  from  possible 
harm,^e  entire  New  York  City  police 


force  of  21,000  worked  overtime  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency.  Lieutenants, 
captains,  and  inspectors  were  kept  on  24- 
hoiu  call.  The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  worked  over  1  million  extra 
hours  to  protect  the  visiting  dignitaries 
and  to  maintain  order  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  areas  visited  by  the 
leaders. 

My  bill  would  reimburse  the  city  in  the 
amount  of  $4,404,000,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  payment  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime.  Certainly  the 
overtime  provisions  of  our  national  labor 
pyolicy  should  be  applied. 

I  luge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  these  fair,  equitable, 
but  long-overdue  measures. 


NATIONAL  DRUM  CORPS  WEEK 
(Mr.  REUSS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Greigg)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  REUSS’  remarks  will  appear 
\ereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


(m-.  HELSTOSET  (at  the  request  yaf 
Mr.  Greigg)  was  granted  permissio^to 
extend'his  remarks  at  this  point  in' the 
Record  ^d  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.)  \  / 

Mr.  HED^OSKI.  Mr.  Speyer,  this 
week  we  are\ionoring  the  th^sands  of 
young  peopleXand  cooper^ing  adults 
across  the  Nation  who  ar^  contributing 
so  greatly  to  theXplorfuLpageantry  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  oto:  p^lic  events.  Na¬ 
tional  Drums  CorpXweek  is  a  well-de¬ 
served  tribute  to  the  enort  and  dedication 
of  these  brillianw  omformed,  well- 
trained  groups.  /  \ 

As  the  adults  mow,  who  lire  working  so 
diligently  to  pi/vide  this  wholesome  ac¬ 
tivity  for  our  young,  the  wum  corps 
offer  its  pai/icipants  an  invahiable  op¬ 
portunity  /or  character  growth.  To 
qualify  for  one  of  today’s  units  requires 
that  th/^young  people  learn  the  import¬ 
ance  ctt  cooperation,  self-discipline,  amd 
reli^lity.  \ 

M  return,  the  corps  offers  its  memberH, 
a /ense  of  accomplishment  and  pride.  It 
^ers  the  opportunity  to  learn  music  and 
'to  share  its  enjoyment  with  others.  It 
offers  them,  through  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lic  performances  and  competitions,  an 
invaluable  training  ground  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  self-confidence.  It  offers 
them  also  a  chance  for  travel  and  the 
sense  of  group  belonging. 

Our  national  drum  corps  might  well 
be  considered  our  musical  little  leagues. 
They  are  predominantly  extracuricular, 
privately  sponsored,  and  highly  competi¬ 
tive.  They  may  be  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
terested  parent,  recreational  director  of 
civic-minded  organization.  But,  which¬ 
ever  the  case,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
a  few  enthusiastic  adults  to  generate  in¬ 
terest,  raise  money,  find  instructors,  re¬ 
cruit  boys — then  devote  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  love  to  the  young  people  and 
the  project. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  about  3  mil¬ 
lion  persons  compete  annually  in  the 
growing  number  of  drum  and  bugle  corps 
competitions.  The  three  major  events 


are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Na¬ 
tionals,  the  American  Legion  Nationals, 
and  the  World  Open  Contest  where  units 
from  any  country  can  compete  witiiout 
any  specified  afflliatlon.  There  ar^  also 
numerous  State  and  local  conte^  to  be 
entered  in  addition  to  the  public  events, 
parades,  and  charitable  tuitions  to 
which  our  drum  corps  lenc^heir  spirit 
and  color.  / 

It  would  be  hard  to  ii^gine  a  parade 
without  the  spirit  of  enmusiasm  and  pa¬ 
triotism  that  is  infusM  into  the  crowds 
as  a  drum  corps  pas^  by.  Although  the 
military  functions /of  America’s  drum 
corps  have  now  cfiminished,  the  units  of 
today  serve  to  romind  us  of  our  Nation’s 
past;  of  the  ni^,  lives  and  courage  that 
have  gone  into  the  building  of  America. 
As  they  march  by  they  tell  two  stories — 
one  of  th^worthwhile  and  constructive 
form  of  recreation  and  group  participa¬ 
tion  being  provided  for  thousands  of 
young/people  in  this  country,  while  the 
oth^  story  is  of  another  day  and  the 
strjiggles  of  the  past. 

/When  drummer  William  Dinman  beat 
/he  call  “To  Arms”  on  Lexington  Com¬ 
mon,  he  signaled  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  a  new  era  in 
political  freedom  and  thought.  He  sig¬ 
naled  the  birth  of  a  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  and  faith  in  the  God-given  worth 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  citizen. 

If  we  reflect  upon  Archibald  Willard’s 
famous  painting,  “The  Spirit  of  ’76,”  we 
remember  the  three  ragged  soldiers  on 
that  canvas — the  old  drummer,  the 
young  boy,  and  the  fifer  with  his  ban¬ 
daged  head.  We  see  in  the  faces  of  these 
men  the  character  of  those  who  would 
stand  and  play  until  they  died,  or  by 
their  contagious  heroism  turn  the  tide  of 
battle. 

The  fife  and  drum  were  used  for 
several  centuries  in  this  coimtry  and 
throughout  the  world  for  signals  and 
military  music  as  armies  went  to  battle. 
It  was  the  command  to  “beat  the  long- 
roU”  that  alerted  troops  at  Shiloh  and 
the  other  heartbreaking  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  That  was  a  sad  page  in 
American  history,  but  from  the  struggle 
and  the  muffled  drums  came  a  stronger, 
more  unified  Nation. 

\  Although  the  fife  was  gradually  re¬ 
cced  by  the  bugle  or  trumpet,  drum 
signals  were  still  oflScially  prescribed  as 
late\^  World  War  I.  Then  they,  too, 
gradually  were  replaced  by  more  modern 
meansXff  communication.  But  the  drum 
corps  renaain  an  inseparable  part  of  our 
history  aM  our  determination  to  build 
and  maintain  this  great  land.  The  mem¬ 
ories  they  invoke  give  vividness  to  the 
heritage  we  nmst  not  forget  as  a  nation, 
and  the  feelin^^  they  stimulate  renew 
our  sense  of  whol^ome  patriotism. 

I  am  happy  to  h^e  the  opportunity  to 
commend  all  those  'smo  have  put  so  much 
time,  effort,  and  ener^  into  America’s 
drum  corps.  All  of  us  nave  enjoyed  their 
performances  and  benefit^  by  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  National  Drum  Qprps  Week  is 
a  well  deserved  time  of  reco^tion. 

I  am  happy,  also,  to  see  tl^t  another 
step  has  been  taken  this  ye^to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  imporrance  of 
this  activity.  The  formation  of  the’Drum 
Corps  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  proud  steI^^for- 
ward,  and  the  men  and  units  chosen  as 
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its  first  entries  are  to  be  congratulated. 
Mr.  C.  M.  ^ebe,  Mr.  William  Kemmerer, 
Sr.,  the  Hawthorne  Caballeros,  and  Gar¬ 
field  Cadets  have  earned  eminent  records 
In  this  field.  '' 

My  best  wishes  are  extended  to  all 
those  working  onvbehalf  of  our  Nation’s 
drum  corps.  May'they  enjoy  continued 
success  and  increased  commimity  sup¬ 
port.  \ 

(Mr.  HELSTOSKI  (atS±he  request  of 
Mr.  Greigg)  was  granted  laermission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  thisiDoint  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

[Mr.  HELSTOSKI’S  remarks  \ill  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

SAD  DAY  AT  THE  U.N. 

(Mr.  PRICE  (at  the  request  of  Mi 
Greigg)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  a  road,  at  least  for 
the  time  being.  It  is  a  sad  end,  but  I 
hope  not  a  permanent  one.  The  road 
is  that  of  collective  responsibility  for 
paying  for  the  U.N.’s  peacekeeping  oper¬ 
ations. 

By  their  actions — or  rather,  by  their 
failure  to  act — ^most  members  of  the  U.N. 
have  shown  beyond  the  slightest  ques¬ 
tion  that  they  will  not  apply  the  UJN.’s 
rules  to  the  Russians  and  the  French  and 
10  other  members  who  have  refused  to 
pay  assessments  levied  by  the  General 
Assembly,  mostly  assessments  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  peacekeeping  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East.  Now  there  is  no 
way  the  General  Assembly  can  make  a 
member  pay  if  that  member  does  not 
want  to  pay.  However,  the  charter  does 
provide  a  penalty  if  nonpayment  of 
assessments  results  in  a  2 -year  pile-up 
in  the  amounts  owed.  This  penalty  is 
found  in  article  19  of  the  charter.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

A  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  Is 
in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial^ 
contributions  to  the  organization  shall  ha-w 
no  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  if  the 
amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exc^ds 
the  amount  of  the  contributions  due  fpwn  it 
for  the  preceding  2  full  years. 

This  all  seems  clear.  But  Ahen  it 
comes  to  the  crunch,  as  it ^as  come, 
there  is  reluctance  to  apply /Oie  penalty 
to  the  delinquents.  This  is^d.  It  is  re¬ 
grettable.  It  is  not  right/  But  there  it 
is. 

What  should  we  dy?  Try  to  enforce 
article  19  all  by  oun(elves?  This  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  vot«s  required  to  apply 
the  penalty  to  tly^-year  delinquents  are 
just  not  there/  Does  it  make  sense  to 
have  a  showcyiwn  when  we  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  that^e  do  not  have  the  support 
required  tcymake  our  view  prevail? 

We  ar/iaced  with  conflict  of  principle 
and  n^ssity.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
principle  of  working  for  law  and  order 
in  me  world,  of  applying  the  UN.  Char- 
'^without  fear  or  favor.  On  the  other 
nd  is  the  necessity  to  keep  the  UN.  in 
slness,  to  retain  the  General  Assem¬ 


bly  as  an  option  in  peace  and  security 
and  other  matters,  to  keep  the  important 
work  of  the  Organization  going  on. 

This  is  a  fanuliar  dilemma.  Each  case 
is  valid  and  sound.  But,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  we  cannot  uphold  both  at  once. 
One  of  them  must  give  way  so  that  the 
other  may  prevail.  We  have  come  to  the 
stage  where  a  sacriflce  bunt  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tried  to  make  the 
U.N.  a  success.  We  shall  keep  on  trying. 
But  now  is  the  time  to  acknowledge  that 
we  cannot  win  a  fight  over  applying  arti¬ 
cle  19,  to  realize  that  a  knockdown, 
drag-out  affair  would  serve  only  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  U.N.  further,  and  to  make  it  less 
able  to  get  on  with  its  important  work. 
We  cannot  have  the  General  Assembly 
doing  its  job — a  job  that  is  important  to 
us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world — if  we  in¬ 
sist  on  going  ahead  with  a  losing  prop¬ 
osition.  So,  let  us  put  the  article  19 
issue  on  ice  and  let  the  U.N.  get  on  with 
its  work. 


HIGHER  CCC  RESALE  RATES  MEAN 
HIGHER  MARKET  PRICTES 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Greigg)  was  granted  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Those 
who  are  singing  the  song  of,  “Higher  CCC 
Resale  Rates  Mean  Higher  Market 
Prices,”  are  doing  to  farmers  what  the 
Pied  Piper  did  to  the  children  of  Hame- 
lin.  They  are  marching  down  the  road 
which  would  destroy  our  commodity 
programs. 

The  farm  programs  for  grains  of  the 
past  4  years  have  shown  spectacular  suc¬ 
cess.  Just  a  few  years  back,  mountains 
of  surplus  grain  pinned  the  market  down. 

There  seemed  to  be  more  grain  on  our 
hands  than  anybody  wanted.  The  mar¬ 
ket  price  was  held  up  only  by  a  relatively 
high  price-support  loan  rate,  and  even 
then  the  market  price  was  ranging  below 
the  loan  rate. 

Farm  programs  since  1960  have  re¬ 
versed  that  trend.  In  1960,  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat  were  at  an  all-time  high 
of  1.4  billion  bushels.  Last  July  1,  the 
end  of  the  1964-65  marketing  year,  stocks 
were  down  to  819  million  bushels. 

The  mountain  of  wheat  has  been  bull¬ 
dozed  into  a  manageable  hill.  In  1960, 
there  were  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains. 
Forecasts  are  that  at  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  marketing  year  on  September  30, 
stocks  will  be  down  to  about  55  million 
tons;  another  mountain  of  grain  being 
cut  down. 

While  farm  programs  were  slicing  the 
surpluses,  they  were  maintaining  and 
even  improving  farm  Income,  although 
the  farmer  is  still  far  from  being  an  equal 
partner  in  our  country’s  prosperity. 

Gross  farm  income  in  1964  was  over 
$4  billion  higher  than  in  1960.  Realized 
net  income  per  farm  increased  from 
$2,956  in  1960  to  $3,727  in  1964. 

Let  us  refuse  to  follow  the  Pied  Piper 
and  stay  on  the  road  to  better  farm  in¬ 
come  and  reduced  excess  grain  supplies 
with  lower  storage  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  administration’s 
farm  program. 


USE  OF  CAPTIONED  FILM  AND  EDU/ 
CATIONAL  MEDIA  FOR  KI 
CAPPED  CHILDRE^f 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previou^rder 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  fron^lhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  is  recogiuzed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  S^ker,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  w  amend  and 
extend  Public  Law  85-9Qo  which  is  now 
designed  to  provide  a  lojm  service  of  cap¬ 
tioned  films  for  the  \i/e  of  deaf  persons. 
The  success  of  the  e^eriment  to  acquire 
films,  caption  them,  provide  them  on  a 
loan  basis  for  the  use  of  deaf  persons, 
and  to  suppoiy  research  in  the  use  of 
educational  ^d  training  films  for  the 
deaf  leads  to  propose  this  amendment 
to  the  optioned  films  legislation  to 
broaden  A  and  to  extend  the  funda¬ 
mental /dea  behind  it  to  include  other 
Sapped  children. 

'  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
[Mr.  Carey]  has  submitted  legisla- 
L  which  would  broaden  and  extend 
loan  service  available  to  deaf  per¬ 
sons.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  takes 
the  Carey  bill  as  its  foundation.  My  bill 
adds  authority  to  extend  the  same  kind 
of  production  and  loan  services,  and  re¬ 
search  support  to  the  use  of  all  educa¬ 
tional  media  for  other  handicapped 
children. 

Captioned  films  have  filled  an  obvious 
need  for  deaf  persons  and  the  progi’am 
has  demonstrated  a  need  for  expansion 
and  amplification.  But  research  has 
shown,  for  example,  that  new  techniques 
using  speeded  sound  tapes  or  outsized 
visuai  objects  might  be  of  particular  use 
in  teaching  children  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired.  Research  has  also 
shown  the  benefits  of  programed  in¬ 
struction  for  the  mentally  retarded  using 
new  media  of  sophisticated  design.  Ob¬ 
vious  needs  for  crippled  children  might 
be  met  through  research,  or  production, 
or  loan  services. 

The  method  of  attack  here  is  direct.  I 
am  proposing  to  take  a  program  that  has 
worked  well  for  deaf  persons,  and 
broaden  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  serves 
^  other  handicapped  children  in  the  same 
lanner  and  covering  all  educational 
?dia. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  ^!^nanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  w^^  granted  to: 

Mr.  Si^,  for  August  20  to  30,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  Rums^ed  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hays)  ,  for  the^week  of  August  23,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  offici^  business  attending  the 
NATO  Parliamenterian’s  Conference  in¬ 
spection  of  NA"]^  miiitaiy  bases  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Redlin,  for  afV.  indefinite  period, 
on  account  of  the  deatftjof  his  mother. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  G^NTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pemilssion  to 
address  the  House,  following\he  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  specie  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted 

Mr.  Fogarty,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  renuorks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

August  20, 1965 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


AN  ACT 

To  maintain  faim  inqome,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  sur¬ 
pluses,  lower  Government  costs  and  promote  foreign  trade,  to 
afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  mral  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ^‘Eood  and  Agriculture 

4  Act  of  1965’\ 

5  TITLE  I— DAILY 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 

7  acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 

8  ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  l^y  strik- 
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ing  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c  (5)  all  of  clause 
(d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new  clause  (d)  to  read 
as  follows : 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or 
by  all  handlers,  apaong  producers  and  associations  of 
producers,  on  the  basis  of  theh  marketings  of  milk,  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales  of  such  milk  by  any 
handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or 
classifications,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a 
producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not 
adversely  affect  his  history  of  production  and  marketing 
for  the  determination  of  future  bases.  Allocations  to 
producers  under  this  clause  (d)  may  be  transferable  un¬ 
der  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public, 
existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any 
increase  in  class  one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  in¬ 
creased  consumption  and  any  producer  class  one  bases 
forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first  be  made  available  to 
new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
inequity  among  producers.”; 
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and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c  (12) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order 
provisions  under  (d)  above  shall  not  become  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c  (16)  (B) .  Disapproval  or  teiniination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval 
of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

Seo.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to 
subsection  8c  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “  (H)  Mar¬ 
keting  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be 
limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.” ;  and 
(b)  by  amending  subsection  8c  (18)  by  adding  after  the 
words  “marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the  words  “or, 
in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  after  December  31,  1969. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
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Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  same  sub¬ 
sequent  to  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  amendments  made  by  tbis 
title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  In  section  703  of  tbe  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  910,  72  Stat.  994,  75  Stat. 
306),  tbe  second  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
‘‘Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to  wool  and  mohair 
marketed  during  tbe  period  beginning  April  1,  1955,  and 
ending  December  31,  1969.” 

Sec.  202.  In  section  703  of  tbe  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  tbe  proviso  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  third  sen¬ 
tence  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Provided,  That  tbe 
support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum 
of  tbe  parity  price  therefor  nor  shall  be  lower  than  77  per 
centum  of  tbe  parity  price  therefor.” 

Sec.  203.  In  section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  tbe  fourth  sentence  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows :  ‘Tf  tbe  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  tbe  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  tbe  support 
price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of 
90  per  centum  nor  less  than  77  per  centum  of  tbe  parity 
price  therefor,  as  tbe  Secretary  detennines  necessary  in  order 
to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.” 


5 


1  TITLE  III— FEED  GRAINS 

2  Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 

3  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 

4  tion  (e)  : 

5  “(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains, 

6  the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 

7  price  support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  in- 

8  eluded  in  any  acreage  diversion  program  formulated  under 

9  section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 

10  ment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 

11  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 

12  retary,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any 

13  crop,  he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
11  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall 

15  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 

16  tary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 

17  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for 

18  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 

19  feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a 

20  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable 

21  maltinff  varietv  for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 

22  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum 

23  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 

24  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 

25  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage 
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acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in 
1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  1960  to  the 
production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
32B  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  In  addition 
to  price  support  provided  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  which  shall  be  made  available  through  loans 
and  purchases,  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage 
diversion  program,  a  payment-in-kind  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  in  such  amount  or  amounts  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  deteimines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to 
those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreages 
of  feed  grains,  and  to  take  into  account  the  extent  of  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  producer.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be 
made  on  such  part  of  the  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted 
on  the  farm  for  liarvest  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program:  Provided,  That 
for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  pennit 
producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation 
of  the  price  support  program.  An  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  be- 
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1  cause  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  he 

2  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for 

3  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may 

4  make  not  to  exeeed  50  ])er  centum  of  any  payments  here- 

5  under  to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  perform- 

6  ance.  Payments-in-kind  shall  he  itiade  through  the  issuance 

7  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

8  poration  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed  grains  to 

9  he  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current  sup- 

10  port  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus 

11  reasonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations 

12  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 

13  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corj)oration  shall, 

14  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

15  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Ihe 

16  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such  certificates 

17  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

18  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects  to  participate  in  the  acreage 

19  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed  grains  included  in 

20  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers  on 

21  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  produetion 

22  of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

23  such  program,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  eciual  to  the  number  of 

24  acres  which  such  operator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agree- 

25  merit  shall  so  provide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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of  law,  pa,yments-in-kind  under  this  subsection  (e)  and  sub¬ 
section  (d)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
for  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  such  subsec¬ 
tions  and  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended.” 

Sec.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

“  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 
‘‘(1)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determmes  that  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  likely  be  excessive,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
to  meet  any  national  emergency,  be  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains, 
without  regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  regular  agricultural  conservation  program,  under 
which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines,  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to 
producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  production 
of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959 
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and  1960  to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices 
including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal 
amount.  Payments  shall  be  made  at  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  producers  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage  diverted,  not 
in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic  coimty 
support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in- 
kind  in  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  may  pemiit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is 
not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income  subject 
to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted 
acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would 
be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conserva¬ 
tion  uses.  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  com,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  ])y  the  Secretary,  b,ai-ley 
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and  if  for  any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  having  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed 
grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye:  Provided,  That 
acreages  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of 
acreages  of  oats  and  rye:  Provided  further,  That  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  pui'poses  of 
estabhshing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  faim 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  di¬ 
verted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and 
rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  whichever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  necessary  to  achieve  the  acreage  reduction 
goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made  in  kind. 
The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pmsuant  to  the 
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exemption  provided  in  section  335  (f)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its 
repeal  by  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  in 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for  wheat  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab¬ 
normal  factors  affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices, 
types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures,  and 
topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection  (i)  (1),  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unan¬ 
imous  request  of  the  State  committee  estabhshed  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed 
grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  to 
the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  pa5ments 
to  producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the  program  for  a  pro- 
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ducer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section 
105  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  feed  grain  bases  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  be  reserved  from  the  feed  grain  bases  established  for 
farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to  farms  on  which 
there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  crop 
years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm 
operator  is  dependent  on  income  from  farmmg  for  his 
hvehhood,  the  production  of  feed  grams  on  other  farms 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm  operator,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshmg  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  feed  gram  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed 
grain  base  so  estabhshed  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of 
the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  for  purposes  of  .this  sub- 
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section  except  that  producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be 
ehgible  for  conservation  payments  for  the  first  year  for 
which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

‘‘(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  ou,t  this  section  16  (i) . 

“  (4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsection  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
in  keeping  with  existing  contracts. 

“  (5)  Pa3rments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains 
with  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  cer¬ 
tificates  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  sha.ll  be  valued  at 
not  less  than  the  current  support  price  made  available 
through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
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1  ducer,  terminate  or  modify  any  agreement  previously 

2  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 

3  such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 

4  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to  prevent  or 

5  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

6  Sec.  303.  Section  326  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 

7  of  1962,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  language 

8  beginning  with  “the  requirements”  and  ending  with  “Agri- 

9  cultural  Act  of  1961,  and”  and  substituting  therefor  “the 

10  requirements  of  any  program  under  which  price  support  is 

11  extended  or  payments  are  made  to  farmers,  and  price  support 

12  may  be  extended  or”. 

13  TITLE  IV— COTTON 

14  Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

15  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

16  (1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

17  the  following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The 

18  Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for  performance  of  obliga- 

19  tions  incurred  in  connection  with  payments  made  for  the 

20  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on  raw 

21  cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on 

22  such  date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with 

23  respect  to  the  1966  crop  cotton.” 

24  (2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

25  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
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1  ‘‘(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 

2  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if 

3  the  faim  operator  elects  to  forego  price  support  for  any 

4  such  crop  of  cotton  by  planting  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 

5  allotment  established  under  section  344,  all  cotton  of  such 

6  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  free  of  any 

7  penalty  under  this  section:  Provided,  That  this  subsection 

8  shall  be  applicable  onl}^  to  fanns  for  which  farm  acreage 

9  allotments  were  established  for  1965  and  the  fami  operator 

10  for  the  current  year  was  the  operator  of  such  farm  for  1965 

11  or  has  acquired  such  fann  by  inheritance  from  the  operator 

12  since  such  year.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to 

13  forego  price  support  for  any  such  year  under  this  subsection 

14  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  on  any  other 

15  farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  interest 

16  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton 

17  in  excess  of  the  fann  acreage  allotment  established  under 

18  section  344  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing 

19  future  State,  county,  and  faim  acreage  allotments.” 

20  (3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended,  effective  with 

21  the  1966  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

22  “Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity 

23  to  participate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher 

24  price  support,  as  provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agri- 

25  cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
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1  mine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968, 

2  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  do- 

3  mestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard  bales  of 

4  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  mar- 

5  keting  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to 

6  be  produced.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic 

7  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such  year  by  dividing 

8  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment  (in  net  weight  pounds) 

9  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the  product  of  the  State 

10  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield:  Provided, 

11  That  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than 

12  65  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  farm 

13  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiply- 

14  ing  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 

15  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage.  Such 
10  national  domestic  allotment  shall  he  determined  not  later 
17  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in 
13  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.” 

19  Sec.  402.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
30  a.s  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 

21  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

22  ‘'(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 

23  Act,  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas, 

24  price  support  shall  he  made  available  for  the  1966,  1967, 
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1968,  and  1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

“  (2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such 
level,  not  exceeding  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 
world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  hajwest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401  (b)  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall 
reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton. 

‘‘(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  price  support 
through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators  who 
participate  in  a  cotton  acreage  reduction  program  as  provided 
in  this  subsection:  Provided,  That  the  total  of  the  national 
average  loan  rate  for  any  crop  under  paragraph  (2)  and 
the  rate  at  which  payments  are  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  l)e  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per' 
centum  of  the  ])arity  pi'ice  for  cotton:  Prouided  further,  That 
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for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  of  cotton  ])aYinents 
sliall  be  made  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  t)er  pound. 
Such  payments  shall  he  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton 
determined  by  multi])lying  the  acreage  i)lanted  to  cotton 
within  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by  the  i)ro- 
jected  farm  yield:  Provided,  That  any  such  farm  planting 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  allotment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allotment. 

‘‘(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  price  support  pav- 
ments  in  addition  to  the  payments  authorized  in  i)aragra])h 
(3)  to  cooperators  who  divert  from  the  production  of  cotton 
to  approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  such  diversion  shall  not 
exceed  35  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estal)- 
lislied  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended. 

^‘(5)  The  combined  rates  of  the  payments  under  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  for  the  1966  crop  shall  he  made  on  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  witlioiit  regard  to  aci'cage  reap¬ 
portioned  to  the  farm  under  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
shall  he  in  amounts  as  follows: 

‘‘(A)  For  farms  on  which  the  acreage  ]danted  to 

cotton  does  not  exceed  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allot- 
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meiit,  an  amount  ecinal  to  69.8  per  centnin  of  tlie  basic 
level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2). 

‘‘(B)  For  farms  on  wliicli  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  bv 
not  more  than  15.4  per  centum,  an  amount  equal  to  62.1 
per  centum  of  the  basic  level  of  support  established  under 
paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

“(C)  For  fanns  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  exceeds  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  by 
more  than  15.4  per  centum  but  by  not  more  than  30.8 
per  centum,  an  amount  equal  to  54.4  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  ( 2 ) . 

“  (D)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  no  payment  shall  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  domestic  allotment  portion  of  any  acreage  re¬ 
apportioned  to  the  farm  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344  (m)  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  greater  than  42.9  per  centum  of  the 
basic  level  of  support  established  under  paragraph  (2) . 
“The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance. 

“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in 
the  acreage  reduction  program  authorized  in  this  subsection 
and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  fann,  price  sup- 
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port  payments  shall  be  made  at  a  rate  equal  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  national  average  loan  rate  established  under  j)aragraph 
(2)  on  the  (piantity  of  cotton  detennined  by  multi]dying  15 
])er  centum  of  the  farm  aci’eage  allotment  by  the  projected 
farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  l)e  re¬ 
leased  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  The 
acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
farm  bases. 

“  (7)  Additional  price  support  provided  under  this  sub¬ 
section  by  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  through  the 
issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  redeem  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  cotton  valued  at  not  less  than  the  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  ju'oducers  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  detennines  will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
])i'ogram  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

‘'(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  fann  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  farm  having  an  acreage 
of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such 
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payments  under  this  subsection  and  (ii)  the  average  aci'e- 
age  of  cropland  on  the  iann  devoted  to  designated  soil-con¬ 
serving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and 
idle  land,  during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary : 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  pennit  all  or  any  part 
of  such  reduced  acreage  to  be  devoted  ,to  the  production  of 
STuar,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and 
flax,  if  he  detennmes  that  such  production  is  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  commodities,  ismot  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and  will 

not  adversely  affect  faim  income. 

“  (9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any 
farm  which  qualifies  for  payment’ under  this  subsection  except 
under  paragraph  (6)  shall,  for  puiq^oses  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases, 
be  the  fann  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
of  the  Agiicultural  Adjustmen,t  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (ni)i  (2):  thereof. 

“  (10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  for  sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  in  pi  ice 

support  under  this  subsection. 

“(11)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  amount  of  price  support  payments  made  with 
respect  to  any  faim  may  be  adjusted  for  failure  to  comply 
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fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu¬ 
lated  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

‘‘  (12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
if,  as  a  result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect 
to  price  support  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable 
to  make  available  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of 
combined  price  support  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators 
shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas 
have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at 
such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per 
centmn  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  such  price  support  maj^  he  carried  out  through  the 
simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  there¬ 
for  and  resale  at  a  low^er  price  or  through  loans  under 
which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of  a 
price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  orderly  market¬ 
ing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and  will  retain  an 
adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States. 
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“  (13)  Section  408  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ^Provided,  That  for  the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops  of  upland  cotton  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer 
on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed 
an  acreage  equal  to  85  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  determined  without  regard  to  any  acreage  reap¬ 
portioned  to  the  farm  under  paragraph  344  (m)  (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  plus  an 
acreage  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  acres  reapportioned  to 
the  farm  under  such  paragraph’. 

“(14)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
(relating  to  assignment  of  payments)  shall  also  apply  to 
payments  under  this  subsection.” 

Sec.  403.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  iVdjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraphs  to  paragraph  (13)  of  subsection  (b)  : 

“(L)  ‘Projected  National,  State,  and  county  yields’ 
for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  detennined  on  the  basis  of  the 
yield  per  harvested  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  United  States, 
the  State  and  the  county,  respectively,  during  each  of  the 
five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  projected  yield  for  the  United  States,  the  State,  and  the 
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county,  respectively,  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

“  (M)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  such  crop  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro- 
jected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnorniai 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields, 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through  July  31,  1970, 
( 1 )  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  cotton 
for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current 
market  prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  production  of  up¬ 
land  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated  requirements  for  domes- 
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1  tic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year.  The  Secre- 

2  tary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 

3  such  times  as  he  detennines  will  best  elfectuate  the  i)ro- 

4  visions  of  part  (2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  (pian- 

5  tities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be  sold  under  such  sen- 

6  tcnce  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so 

7  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

8  Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 

9  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  344  the  lollow- 

10  ing  new  section: 

11  “Sec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

12  law,  the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair 

13  the  effective  operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may 

14  permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  fann  for  which  a 

15  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 

16  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 

17  (excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary 

18  determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 

19  acreage  reserve)  to  any  olln'r  ownei'  or  ojierator  of  a  farm 

20  for  transfer  to  such  fann;  (2)  may  pennit  the  owner  of  a 

21  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 

22  farm  owned  by  him:  Provided,  That  the  authority  granted 

23  under  this  section  may  l)e  exercised  for  the  calendar  years 

24  1963,  1967,  1968,  and  1969,  but  all  transfers  hereunder 
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shall  he  for  such  j)eriod  of  years  as  the  parties  thereto  may 
agree. 

“(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  he  subject  to  the 
following  conditions :  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transfen*ed  to 
a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another 
State;  (ii)  farm  allotments  may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer 
to  farms  in  another  county  within  the  same  State,  provided 
that  farmers  within  the  county  of  origin  will  have  priority  in 
leasing  or  buying  such  acreage  allotments  for  an  initial  pe¬ 
riod  of  45  days  after  an  intent  to  sell  or  lease  has  been  filed 
with  the  County  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conseiwation 
Committee  of  the  seller’s  intent  to  sell  at  a  stated  price; 
(iii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  he  permitted  unless  the  transfer 
is  agreed  to  by  the  lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allot¬ 
ment  shall  he  permitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to 
the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the  three  immediately 
l)receding  crop  years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment  for 
any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  hy  sale  or  lease 
shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (excluding  re- 
a])portioned  acreage)  established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by 
more  than  one  hundred  acres;  (vi)  no  cotton  in  excess 
of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  fann  shall  be 
planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of 
an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  live  years  following 
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1  such  sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 

2  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  l)e  planted  on  any  farm  from 

3  which  the  aHotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased 

4  duiing  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the  producer  on  such 

5  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Secre- 

6  tary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  trans- 

7  fer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is 

8  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such 

9  transfer  is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the 

10  transfer  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

11  “(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of 

12  transferring  also  the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  mar- 

13  keting  quota  attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer 

14  is  made  prior  to  the  determination  of  the  allotment  for  any 

15  year  the  transfer  shall  include  the  right  of  the  owner  or 

16  operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined  for  the  farm  for 

17  such  year;  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  lease, 

18  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 

19  of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease 

20  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allot- 

21  ment  is  transferred. 

22  “(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton 

23  allotment  and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not 

24  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five 

25  years  following  the  year  in  which  such  transfer  is  made. 


1  ''  (®)  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which 

2  was  established  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for 

3  cotton  or  wdiicli  operates  to  bring-  the  farm  within  the 

4  minimum  farm  allotment  provision  for  cotton  shall  cause  the 

5  minimum  fann  allotment  or  base  to  be  reduced  to  an  amount 

6  equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm  after  such 

7  transfer. 

8  “(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the 

9  .-idministration  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions 

10  for  adjusting  the  size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm 

11  to  w'hich  the  allotment  is  transferred  has  a  substantially 

12  higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 

13  he  deems  necessary. 

14  “  (g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which 

15  the  farm  is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  crop- 

16  land  conversion  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utilization 

17  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contrac;! 

18  or  ao-reement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made 

19  shall  be  subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  nd just- 

20  ment  shall  be  made  in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm 

21  to  w^hich  the  allotment  is  transferred. 

22  “  (h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  authorize  the 

23  exchange  betw^een  fanns  in  the  same  county,  or  between 

24  farms  in  adjoining  counties  witbin  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage 

25  allotment  for  rice  acreage  allotment.  Any  such  exchange 
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1  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  application  filed  with  the 

2  county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  farms, 

3  and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  farms  shall  include 

4  transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commodity, 

5  The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis 

6  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking 

7  into  consideration  the  comparative  productivity  of  the  soil 

8  for  the  farms  involved  and  other  relevant  factors.  No  farm 

9  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allotment  has  been 

10  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton  or  lice 

11  as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the 

12  date  of  such  exchange. 

13  (i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall 

14  apply  only  to  upland  cotton.’’ 

15  Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 

16  it  desirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  surrender 

17  of  cotton  allotment  and  acreage  history  applicable  to  acre- 

18  age  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  under  the  crop- 

19  land  adjustment  program.  No  cotton  in  excess  of  the  re- 

20  maining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  shall  be  planted  for 

21  the  five  succeeding  crop  years  on  any  farm  which  aU  or  part 

22  of  the  allotment  has  been  surrendered.  Any  cotton  allot- 

23  ment  or  acreage  history  surrendered  pursuant  to  the  fore- 

24  going  authority  shall  be  held  in  reserve  in  establishing 
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future  national,  State,  coimty,  and  farm  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  bases.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  increase  by 
not  more  than  25  per  centum  the  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
pa^nients  to  be  made  to  producers  imder  such  program  who 
surrender  cotton  acreage  and  allotment  history  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  section.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  Oommodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  funds  for  effectuating  payment  to 
producers. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Seo.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in 
subsection  (b)  to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  market¬ 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poul¬ 
try)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which 
will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota 
for  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 


1  years  196G  through  1969,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall 

2  not  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat.” 

3  (2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The 

4  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each 

5  crop  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  national  acreage  allot 

6  ment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres 

7  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the  projected 

8  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage  other 

9  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of 

10  faim  acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat 

11  equal  to  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 

12  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing 

13  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota  which  would  have 

14  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed.  The  Secretary 

15  may,  in  his  discretion,  adjust  such  national  acreage  allotment 

16  as  he  determines  necessary  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 

17  adequate  but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United  States. 

18  (3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 

19  as  follows: 

20  “  (a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of 

21  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 

22  provided  in  this  subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  re- 

23  ser\^e  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by 

24  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
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year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State,  including  for  1966  the 
increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1965  under  section 
335,  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for 
each  State,  taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments  because 
of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors.  The  reserve 
acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition  to 
the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  addi¬ 
tional  allotments  because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas 
coming  into  production  of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made 
available  a  special  acreage  reserve  of  not  in  excess  of  one 
million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  desirable 
for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States 
to  make  additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  needs  of  counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  additional  allotments  to  make  adjustments  in  the  allot¬ 
ments  on  old  wheat  farms  (that  is,  farms  on  which  wheat  has 
been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one  or  more  of  the 
three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the 
allotment  is  established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
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1  allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the 

2  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 

3  wheat  farms  in  the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  pro- 

4  vide  an  allotment  for  any  farm  which  would  result  in  allot- 

5  ment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm  in  excess  of  one-half  of  such 

6  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of  such  adjustments  in 

7  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made  avail- 

8  able  therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportiomnent  from  the 

9  special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where 

10  wheat  is  a  major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on 

11  which  there  is  limited  opportunity  for  the  production  of  an 

12  alternative  income-producing  crop,  and  only  if  an  ellicient 

13  farming  operation  on  the  fann  requires  the  allotment  of  addi- 

14  tional  acreage  from  tlie  special  acreage  reservi*.  For  the 

15  purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 

16  tlie  fann  shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland 

17  subsequent  to  the  1903  crop  year.” 

18  (4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read 

19  as  follows: 

20  “(h)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  re- 

21  serve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportion- 

22  merit  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be 

23  apportioned  by  tbe  Secretary  among  tbe  counties  in  the 

24  State,  on  tbe  basis  of  tlie  preceding  year’s  wheat  allotment 

25  in  each  such  county,  including  for  1966  tbe  increased  acre- 
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ill  the  eounty  alloted  for  1965  juirsuant  to  section  335, 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  establish  a  lair  and  eiinitable  a})portionnient  base 
for  eacli  county,  taking  into  consideration  estalilished  crop 
rotation  jiractices,  estimated  decrease  in  farm  allotments 
because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding 
new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows; 

“  (3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1966  and 
any  subseiiuent  year  shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted, 
plus  tlu'  acreage  regarded  as  planted,  for  harvest  as  grain 
on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment. 

“(4)  N'otwithstandiiig  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  the  fann  acreage  allotment  for  the  1966  and 
any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  established  for  each 
old  farm  by  apportioning  the  county  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  in  the  county  <»ii  which  wheat  has  heen 
jilanted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for  harvest 
as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  being  established,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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vided.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may  be  adjusted  to 
rellect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  adjusted 
downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on 
the  farm  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  esiablishing  a  fair  and  e(|uitable  allotment: 
Provided,  That  (i)  for  pui*poses  of  computing  the  1966 
allotment  for  any  farm  not  in  compliance  with  its  1964 
farm  acreage  allotment,  the  1965  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  reduced  by  7  per  centum;  (ii)  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
puting  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allotment 
for  the  fann  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be 
decreased  by  7  ])er  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a 
voluntary  division  progi’am  nor  a  certificate  program  was 
in  elTect  and  there  was  noncomphance  wutli  the  fann  acreage 
allotment  for  such  year;  (hi)  for  pui*poses  of  clause 
(ii) .  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  fann  marktU- 
ing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  adjusted 
to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid 
or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with 
the  allotment,  but  if  any  pail  of  the  amount  of  wFeat  so 
stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason 
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of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm  next  computed 
after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year 
by  7  per  centum;  and  (iv)  for  purposes  of  clauses  (i)  and 
(ii)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  reduction  in  the 
allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and  ecjuitable  treatment  to 
producers  on  farms  following  s])e{‘ial  crop-rotation  practices, 
he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
to  such  producers.” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  language  “except  as  prescribed  in  the 
provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b) , 
respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “This  section  sliall  not  be  applicable 
to  the  crops  ])lanted  for  harvest  in  1966  and  subsequent 
years.” 

(9)  Section  339  (b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965  crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969”;  and  (2)  by  striking  out  of  the  third  sentence  “20 
per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “fifteen 
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acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
“The  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safllower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  and  flax, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will  not 
adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonalde  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of 
such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops :  Provided,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which 
otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through 
1969,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b 

is.  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as 
provided  in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
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1966  through  1969.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  ( I )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for 
such  year  which  shall  be  (i)  the  amount  of  wheat  he  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of  wheat 
included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels,  and  (ii)  that  portion  of  the  amount  of 
wlieat  w^hich  he  estimates  will  be  exported  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof  during  the  marketing  year  on 
w^hich  the  Secretary  detemiines  that  marketing  certificates 
shall  be  issued  to  producers  in  order  to  achieve,  insofar 
as  practicable,  the  price  and  income  objectives  of  this 
subtitle,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for 
such  year  wUich  shall  be  the  percentage  wdiich  the 
national  marketing  allocation  is  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  that  would  be 
detemiined  for  such  marketing  year  if  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  year  had  been  proclaimed  less  the  expected 
production  on  the  acreage  allotments  for  farms  wUich  wull 
not  be  in  compliance  wuth  ,the  requirements  of  the  program. 
The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by 
processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five  himdred 


1  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 

2  of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  con- 

3  sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  he  borne  by  Commodity 

4  Credit  Cor])oration.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wUeat  mar- 

5  keting  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  the  num- 

6  1)er  of  bushels  o])tained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres 

7  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected 

8  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 

9  by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

10  Sec.  503.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  sec- 

11  tion  379b  is  amended  by  striking  out  “normal  yield  of  wheat 

12  for  the  farm  as  determined  by  the  Secretary”  and  substituting 

13  “projected  farm  yield”. 

11  Sec.  504.  (a)  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  sec- 
15  tion  379d  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 

10  and  substituting  the  following:  “The  Secretary  may  exempt 

17  from  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  wheat  exported  for 

18  donation  abroad  and  other  noncommercial  exports  of  wheat, 

19  wheat  processed  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  wheat  pro- 

20  duced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and  processed  for  use  by 

21  the  State  or  agency  thereof,  wUeat  processed  for  donation,  and 

22  wheat  processed  for  uses  determined  by  the  Secretaiy  to  be 

23  noncommercial.  Such  exemptions  may  be  made  applicable 

24  with  respect  to  any  wheat  processed  or  expoited  beginning 
July  1,  1964.  There  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements 
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of  this  subsection  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  prior  to 
July  1,  1964.  A  beverage  distilled  from  wheat  after  July  1, 
1964,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  for  sale  or  consumption 
at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  barrels  for  aging  except  that  upon 
the  giving  of  a  bond  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may 
be  recpiired  may  be  deferred  until  such  beverage  is  bottled  for 
sale.  Wheat  shipped  to  a  Canadian  port  for  storage  in  bond, 
or  storage  under  a  similar  arrangement,  and  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  exported  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection  when  it  is  exported  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  port.” 

(b)  Section  379(d)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  “flour”  the  following;  “  (excluding  flour  clears  not  used 
for  human  consumption  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  ”, 

This  sul)section  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  sixty  days 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  designate  an  earlier  effective  date  within  such 
sixty-day  period. 

(c)  Section  879d(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel 
of  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is 
different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may 
require  marketing  certificates  issued  for  the  preceding  mar- 
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1  keting  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  all  wheat  processed  into 

2  food  products  during  such  preceding  marketing  year  even 

3  tliough  the  food  })roduct  may  be  marketed  or  removed  for 

4  sale  or  consiunption  after  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.” 

5  (d)  Section  379g  is  amended  by  inserting  “  (a)  ”  after 

6  ‘‘Sec.  379g”  and  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

7  “(b)  Whenever  the  face  value  per  bushel  of  domestic 

8  marketing  certificates  for  a  marketing  year  is  substantially 

9  different  from  the  face  value  of  domestic  marketing  certifi- 

10  (“ates  for  the  preceding  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  is 

11  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  he  determines  necessary  to 

12  facilitate  the  transition  between  marketing  years.  Notwith- 

13  standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  such  authority 

14  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  sell 

15  certificates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat 

10  into  food  products  covering  such  quantities  of  wheat,  at  such 

17  prices,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 

18  may  by  regulation  provide.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be 

19  issued  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

20  Sicc.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as 

21  follows : 

22  (ij  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 

23  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar 

24  years  1964  through  1969”. 

25  (2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  “only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  har¬ 
vest  in  the  calendar  year  1965”  and  substituting  “with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969”. 

(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and 
1965”  and  substituting  “1964  through  1969”. 

Sec.  506.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1966  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  N’otwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the  1966  crop — 

“  ( 1 )  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect,  (a)  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  domestic  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  detennines  practicable,  but  in  no  event  less  than 
$2.50  per  bushel,  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  accom¬ 
panied  by  export  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not 
in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines,  and  (c)  price  support  for. wheat  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  such  level, 
not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of 
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wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

“(2)  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  national  marketing  quota  is 
not  proclaimed  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  have  been 
disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  as  provided  in  section 
101. 

“  (3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
cooperators. 

"(4)  A  ^cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
wheat  produced  on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i) 
does  not  knowingly  exceed  (A)  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  on  the  fann  or  (B)  except  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wPeat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  com¬ 
plies  with  the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  No  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  wheat  if  the  entire  amount  of  the  faim  niaiket- 
ins:  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  ac- 
cordance  with  aj)plicable  regulations  to  avoid  or  post- 
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pone  payment  of  the  penalty,  but  tlie  producer  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  such  marketing 
excess.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded 
a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  ou 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is 
stored  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  379c  (b) ,  but 
the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  price  sup¬ 
port  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  507.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  339(a)  of  the 
AgTicultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment”,  wherever  they  appear,  the  following:  “(less  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  increased  acreage  allotted  for  1965 
pursuant  to  section  335)  ”. 

Sec.  508.  Effective  beginning  with  crop  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1966,  section  379c  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
“The  Secretar}^  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis.”,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  tliercof 
the  following:  “An  acreage  on  the  farm  not  planted  to  wheat 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  he 
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1  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 

2  for  purposes  of  this  sitbsection.” 

3  Sec.  509.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

4  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Paragraph  (8)  is  amended  by  inserting  “(A)” 

6  after  ‘‘(8)’’  and  adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

7  “  Projected  national  yield’  as  applied  to  any  crop 

8  of  wheat  shall  be  detennined  on  the  basis  of  the  national 

9  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  the  commodity  during  each  of 

10  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 

11  which  such  projected  national  yield  is  determined,  adjusted 

12  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for 

13  trends  in  yields  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  produc- 

14  tion  practices.” 

15  (2)  Paragraph  (13)  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 

16  ing  new  subparagraphs : 

11  “  ( J)  ‘Projected  county  5deld’  for  any  crop  of  wheat 

18  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested 

19  acre  of  such  crop  in  the  county  during  each  of  the  five  cal- 

20  endar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 

21  projected  county  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 

22  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 

23  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices. 

24  “  (K)  ‘Projected  farm  yield’  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
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1  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  harvested  acre  of 

2  such  crop,  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  three  calendar 

3  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  pro- 

4  jected  farai  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  ahnormal 

5  weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 

6  and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 

7  in  no  event  shall  such  projected  faini  yield  be  less  than  the 

8  normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E) 

9  of  this  paragraph.” 

10  Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  379c  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 

11  justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  be- 

12  ginning  with  the  1966  crop,  by  striking  out  of  the  fifth 

13  sentence  the  words  ‘'normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  estab- 

14  fished  for  the  farm”  and  substituting  therefor  the  words 

15  “projected  farm  yield”. 

16  (b)  Section  3 79i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 

17  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  as  of  the  effective 

18  date  of  the  original  enactment  of  the  section,  by  inserting  in 

19  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  the  word  “who’ ,  wherever  it 

20  appears,  the  word  “knowingly”. 

21  Sec.  511.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted 

22  for  harvest  in  1966,  paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  (b)  of  the 

23  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 

24  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

25  “  (9)  ‘Normal  production’  as  applied  to  any  number  of 
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1  acres  of  rice  or  cotton  means  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 

2  times  such  number  of  acres  and  for  wheat  means  the  pro- 

3  jected  farm  yield  times  such  number  of  acres.” 

4  (b)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 

5  amended,  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  “normal  yield 

6  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm”  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

7  to  the  words  “projected  farm  yield”. 

8  Sec.  512.  In  establishing  terms  and  conditions  for  per- 

9  mitting  wheat  to  be  planted  in  lieu  of  oats  and  rye,  the 

10  Secretaiy  may  take  into  account  the  niunber  of  feed  units 

11  per  acre  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  number  of  feed  units  per 

12  acre  of  oats  and  rye. 

13  Sec.  513.  Section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

14  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning 

15  with  the  crop  planted  for  haiwest  in  the  calendar  year  1964, 

16  by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

17  “(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 

18  amount  of  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  any  farm  may  be 

19  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  failure  of  a  producer  to  compty 

20  fully  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program  formu- 

21  lated  under  this  subtitle.” 

22  Sec.  514.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

23  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

24  thereof  the  following: 

25  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Com- 
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1  modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates 

2  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1966  through  the  1969 

3  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food 

4  products  at  the  face  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which 

5  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  certificates 

6  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.” 

7  TITLE  CKOPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

8  Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 

9  is  hereby  repealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with 
19  respect  to  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

11  Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

12  law,  for  the  pm’pose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs, 

13  assisting  farmers  in  turning  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses, 

14  promoting  the  development  and  conservation  of  the  Nation  s 
1^  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources,  estab- 
19  lishing,  protecting,  and  conserving  open  spaces  and  natural 
IJ  beauty,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  for- 

18  mulate  and  cany  out  a  program  dunng  the  calendar  years 

19  1965  through  1969  under  which  agreements  would  be  en- 

20  tered  into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for  periods 

21  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement 

22  shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with 

23  respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  five-year 

24  period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless 

25  the  new  ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a 
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1  result  of  the  death  of  the  previous  owner:  Provided,  That 

2  this  provision  shall  not  he  construed  to  prohibit  the  continua- 

3  tion  of  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  has 

4  once  been  entered  into  under  this  section. 

5  (h)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  divert  from  pro- 

6  duction  all  of  one  or  more  crops  designated  by  the  Secretary ; 

7  (2)  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically  designated  acreage  of  land 

8  on  the  fann  regularly  used  in  the  production  of  crops  (here- 

9  inafter  called  ‘^designated  acreage”)  and  maintain  for  the 

10  agreement  period  practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil, 

11  water,  or  forest  resources,  or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve 

12  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re- 

13  sources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such  manner  as 

14  the  Secretary  may  prescribe ;  ( 3 )  to  maintain  in  conserving 

15  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agree- 

16  ment  period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or 

17  uses;  (4)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  des- 

18  ignated  acreage  during  the  agreement  period,  unless  the  Sec- 

19  retary,  after  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 

20  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for  grazing  or 

21  harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 

22  to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage, 

23  hardship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or 

24  other  natural  disaster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  har- 

25  vesting  subject  to  an  appropriate  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
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1  payment;  and  (5)  to  such  additional  terms  and  conditions 

2  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the 

3  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such  measures  as  the 

4  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated 

5  acreage  free  from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 

6  (c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  (1) 

7  bear  such  part  of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the 
3  county  or  area  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  of  estabhshing 
0  and  maintaining  authorized  practices  or  uses  on  the  desig- 

10  nated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 

11  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to  exceed 

12  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
1^  agricultural  conservation  program;  and  (2)  make  an  annual 
11  adjustment  paymxent  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the 
1^  agreement  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines 
10  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  consideration  of  the  obligations 
1"^  undertaken  by  the  producers.  The  rate  or  rates  of  annual 
1^  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder  shall  be  in- 
1^  creased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 

20  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 

21  of  the  use  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further 

22  agrees  to  permit,  without  other  compensation,  access  to  such 

23  acreage  by  the  general  public,  during  the  agreement  period, 

24  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  appli- 

25  cable  State  and  Federal  regulations.  The  Secretary  may 
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1  make  the  annual  adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the 

2  agreement  period  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such 

3  installments  as  he  determines  to  be  desirable ;  Provided,  That 

4  for  each  year  any  annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in 

5  advance  of  performance,  the  annual  adjustment  payment 

6  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 

7  vide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account  of  failure  to 

8  comply  ^uth  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

9  (d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such 

10  action  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration 

11  of  the  program,  use  an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  de- 

12  termining  the  lands  in  any  area  to  be  covered  by  agreements. 

13  The  total  acreage  placed  under  agreement  in  any  county 

14  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  acreage 

15  in  such  county  which  the  Secretary  determines  would  not 

16  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county. 

17  (e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed 

18  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the 

19  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the 

20  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the  crops  or  types  of  crops 

21  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  estimated  value  may 

22  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or  individ- 

23  ual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

24  (f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with 

25  a  producer  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the 
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1  Secretary  determines  that  such  termination  would  be  in  the 

2  pubhc  interest,  and  may  agree  to  such  modification  of  agree- 

3  ments  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 

4  purposes  of  the  program  or  facihtate  its  administration. 

5  (g)  The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  de- 

6  sirable,  provide  by  appropriate  regulations  for  preservation 

7  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and  allotment  history  applicable 

8  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  crops  under  the 

9  program  for  the  purpose  of  any  Tederal  program  under 

10  which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other 

11  limitation  or  for  participation  in  such  program. 

12  (h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall 

13  utilize  the  services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees 

14  estabhshed  under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 

15  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

16  (i)  Dor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the 

17  permanent  retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Seo 

18  retary  may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

19  transfer  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  program 

20  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or  local  govem- 

21  ment  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preser- 

22  vation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of 

23  wildlife  or  recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or 

24  water  pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with 

25  and  at  costs  not  greater  than  those  under  agreements  entered 
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1  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines  that 

2  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by  such 

3  action. 

4  (j)  The  Secretaiy  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost 

5  with  State  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  estah- 

6  lishment  of  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and 

7  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational 

8  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  under  terms  and 

9  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those  under  agree- 

10  ments  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 

11  determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  he  accom- 

12  plished  by  such  action. 

13  (k)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facihties, 

14  services,  authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 

15  Corporation  in  discharging  his  functions  and  responsibilities 

16  under  this  program,  including  payment  of  costs  of  adminis- 

17  tration.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

18  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program, 

19  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  to  make  pay- 

20  ments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 

21  to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

22  (1)  III  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  pay- 

23  ment  or  compensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  dis- 

24  appears  before  receiving  such  payment  or  compensation,  or 

25  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  re^ 
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quired  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation  shall, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fah  and  reasonable  in 
all  the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(m)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  includ¬ 
ing  provision  of  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  pay¬ 
ments  or  compensation  under  this  program. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  701.  Section  374  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  ascertaining,  by 
measurement  the  acreage  of  peanuts  and  tobacco  and  by 
measurement  or  otherwise,  the  acreage  of  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  or  any  other  agricultural  commodity  or  land  use  on 
farms  for  which  the  ascertainment  of  such  acreage  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  comphance  under  any  program  adminis' 
tered  by  the  Secretary.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  acreage 
of  the  commodity  and  land  use  sha-U  be  ascertained  prior  to 
harvest,  and,  if  any  acreage  so  ascertained  is  not  in  com- 
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1  pliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program,  the  Secretary, 

2  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  prescribes,  may  pro- 

3  vide  a  reasonable  time  for  the  adjustment  of  the  acreage  of 

4  the  commodity  or  land  use  to  the  requirements  of  the 

5  program.” 

6  Sec.  702.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

7  ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 

8  first  sentence  thereof. 

9  Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agri- 

10  cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 

11  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  “1962,  1963, 

12  1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting  “1962  through  1969”  and 

13  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  “1964  or 

14  1965”  and  inserting  “a  1964  through  1969”. 

15  Sec.  704.  The  Act  of  August  13,  1957  (Public  Law 

16  85-127) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 

17  sentence  thereof. 

18  Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  coop- 

19  eration  with  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 

20  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry  shall  make 

21  a  study  of  the  parity  income  position  of  farmers  and  report 

22  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1966.  The 

23  report  shall  include  a  recommended  formula  for  detennining 

24  parity  income. 
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Seo.  706.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
State,  may  permit  the  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  or  feed 
grain  bases  together  with  relevant  production  histories  which 
have  been  determined  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  section  16  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
from  any  farm  composed  of  public  lands  to  any  other  farm 
or  faiuns  in  the  same  county  composed  of  public  lands :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  as  a  condition  for  the  transfer  of  any  allotment 
or  base  an  acreage  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  allotment  or 
base  transferred  prior  to  adjustment,  if  any,  shall  be  devoted 
to  and  maintained  in  peiananent  vegetative  cover  on  the 
farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  which  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  section,  which  may  provide  for  adjust¬ 
ing  downward  the  size  of  the  allotment  or  base  transferred 
if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  or  base  is  transferred 
normally  has  a  higher  yield  per  acre  for  the  commodity  for 
which  the  allotment  or  base  is  determined,  for  reasonable 
limitations  on  the  size  of  the  resulting  allotments  and  bases 
on  farms  to  which  transfers  are  made,  taking  into  account 
the  size  of  the  allotments  and  bases  on  farms  of  similar  size 
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1  in  the  community,  and  for  retransferring  allotments  or  bases 

2  and  relevant  histories  if  the  conditions  of  the  transfer  are 


3  not  fulfilled. 

Passed  the  House  of  Pepresentatives  August  19,  1965. 


Attest : 


EALPH  E.  EOBEETS, 

Clerk. 
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Findley  inserted 


SENATE 

1.  ELECTRIFipiCTIGM.  Began  debate  on  S.  lh^9,  to  amend  the  Federal  PoweV^ct  so  as 
to  exem^  from  the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis^on  ary 
coope^)?^ive  or  nonprofit  membership  organization  which  is  financed  by  ttie 
Rural  El.ectrification  Administration,  pp.  20931-U 

deceived  from  REA  a  report  "on  the  approval  of  a  lean  to  the  Pig  Rivers 
_„'*al  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.,  of  Henderson^  Ey.^  in  the  amount  of  $3^352>;^ 
*^00,  for  the  financing  of  certain  transmission  facilities."  p.  20850 
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2,  DEtaSE  DpARTMENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  By  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  passed  with  ame^- 
mei^s  this  bill^  H,  R,  9221  (pp,  20896-927)*  Conferees  were  appointed  (p, 
2092^,  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed.  This  bin  includes.  ^ 
provi^^n  authorizing  the  Defense  Department  to  purchase  milk  for  enlist/^ 
personnel  which  was  previously  furnished  without  charge  by  CCC, 


3.  MARKETING  6mERS;  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forest^  Committee 
reported  without  amencJment  S,  2092,  to  permit  marketing  orders  applicable  to 
celery,  swee\com,  limes,  or  avocados  to  provide  for  paid  advertising  (S.Rept, 
6ii8).  p,  208r  ^ 


ii.  VJHp.T,  Sen.  Carlson  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  farm 
bill  when  it  is  considered  to  provide  that  CCC  shall  not  make  any  sales  of 
wheat  at  less  than  110  percent  of  current  support  prices  plus  reasonable  carry¬ 
ing  charges,  p.  20856 


5*  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Off^i^  and  Civil  Service  Commit  tee/voted  to  report  (but  did 
not  actually  report)  H.  Hw  8U69,  with  amendment,  to  provide  certain  increases 
in  civil  service  retiremeik  annuities,  and  S,  2393y^o  authorize  additional 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  pos^ions  for  use  in  agen^es  or  functions  created  or  ( 
substantially  expanded  after \june  30,  1965.  p*  DbU2 

Passed  without  amendment  to  create^  bipartisan  commission  to  stucfy 

the  laws  limiting  political  actr^ty  by  Federal  eirployees.  pp,  20876-7 

Sen,  Neuberger  inserted  her  t^timoi^  in ^upport  of  passage  of  H,  R,  8ii69, 
to  provide  certain  increases  in  civil  service  retirement  annuities,  pp.  20887- 
8 


6.  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii^Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not 
arrtually  report)  with  amendments  S.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo'^erm^  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  p.  D8Ul 

The  "Daily  Digest”  states  thaVl^he  InterW  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
"reconsidered  its  action  of  Augu^  12  when  it\approved  for  reporting  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  897,  to  establish  the  Croix  Nation^^  Scenic  Waterway,  Minn,  and 
Wis,,  adopted  additional  amen^errbs  thereto,  an^ordered  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate,"  p.  D8[a  /  \  ( 

The  "Daily  Digest"  statd^  that  the  Interior  ana\Insular  Affairs  Committee 
"considered,  but  took  no  Anal  action  on,  S.  lhh6,  ^serving  certain  public 
lands  for  the  establishnrant  of  a  National  Wild  River^Systera,"  p.  D8I42 


7*  farm  PRICES,  Sen.  Youiig,  N.  Dak,,  defended  farm  price  stoort  programs  as  a 
means  of  supporting/fami  income  and  inserted  two  items  i^support  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  pp,  20886-7/ 


8,  PATENTS,  Sen,  IWuberger  inserted  Sen,  Long’s  testimony  beforeythe  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  TnAemarks,  and  Copyrights  expressing  his  views  on\Government 
patent  policy^  pp.  20888-90 


9,  FARM  LABORy^  Sen,  Smith  criticized  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz’  decisi^  that  it 
would  noz  be  necessary  to  import  Canadian  workers  to  harvest  the  apWe  crop  in 
Is  year,  p.  2089U 


Maine 


10,  FOREI0N  AID,  Sen,  Javits  inserted  and  comniended  a  summary  of  the  reporiXof  the 


Admsoiy  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in  Foreign  Aid,  pp.  20927-31 


11*  I^SASTER  RELIEF,  Received  from  the  President  "a  report  on  actions  taken  by 
five  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Alaska 
following  the  earthquake  oi  Mai*ch  27,  T961i.,  for  the  6-inonth  period  ended  June 

30,  1965."  p.  20850 
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greCB  Is  a  matter  entirely  wltliln  the  dlscre- 
tio^f  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
his  de^raee. 

9.  Upon  yovir  assent  to  this  proposal  the 
Unlversl^of  Texas  will  proceed  with  its  Im- 
plementatie 

Respehffully, 

:  University  op  Texas, 

Harry  Ransom, 

Chancellor. 
W.  W.  Heath, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Regents. 


General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.^s^ugust  17,  1965. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  honor  and 

pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  Unit^  States  to 
accept.  In  accordance  with  the  powers  vested 
In  me  by  the  Federal  Property  anck  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
your  generous  offer  of  certain  pai^s  and 
other  historical  materials  contained  In.  your 
letter  of  August  13,  1965,  imder  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  which  you  have  de¬ 
scribed  therein. 

This  priceless  gift  to  the  Nation  and  schoP 
ars  of  this  generation  and  those  that  fol¬ 
low  will  forever  eiu-ich  our  history  and  cul¬ 
ture.  I  know  that  the  memory  of  your  self¬ 
less  gesture  will  live  eternally  in  the  hearts 
of  a  grateful  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(S)  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr. 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  13, 1965. 

Dear  Mr.  Knott:  It  has  long  been  my  be¬ 
lief  that  the  papers  and  other  historical 
materials  of  a  President  constitute  a  vital 
part  of  our  Nation’s  historical  heritage  and 
that  such  papers  and  materials  should  be 
permanently  preserved  and  made  available 
for  scholarly  research  and  study. 

You  are  aware  that  it  also  has  long  been 
my  intention  to  donate  my  papers  and  other 
historical  materials  to  the  United  States  for 
ultimate  deposit  in  a  Presidential  Archival 
Depository  as  provided  by  section  507(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (44  UB.C. 
397(f)). 

You  are  also  aware  that  the  University  of 
Texas  has  advised  me  of  its  Intent,  consist¬ 
ent  with  its  educational  purposes  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  to  provide,  at  its  expense,  an  ap¬ 
propriate  site  within  the  principal  academic 
environs  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  to 
construct  thereon  a  suitable  Presidential 
Archival  Depository  to  be  known  as  the  Lyu 
don  Baines  Johnson  Library  and  to  tuni 
over,  dedicate,  and  make  available  the  space 
and  facilities  so  to  be  constructed,  furnj(&ed, 
and  equipped  by  it,  to  the  United  St^es  lor 
its  use  in  perpetuity  pursuant  to  tM  afore¬ 
said  authority,  as  a  Presidential Archival 
Depository  lor  the  housing,  prese^ation,  dis¬ 
play,  and  appropriate  use  of  mw^esldential 
papers  and  other  historical  materials. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  Diversity  of  Texas 
and  publicly  announced  i^y  approval  of  its 
iwoposal. 

Accordingly,  and  in  /furtherance  of  the 
public  purposes  whichr  wiU  thus  be  served, 
I  hereby  offer  as  a  gift  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of^ltimate  deposit  in  the 
said  Presidential  Library  my  Presidential  and 
other  papers,  docaments,  historical  materials, 
mementos,  obi^ts  of  art,  and  other  memo¬ 
rabilia,  includmg  books,  motion  pictures,  still 
pictures,  and  soimd  recordings,  all  herein¬ 
after  call^  materials  belonging  to  me  or 
in  my  n&session  which  relate  to  my  life 
and  WOK,  subject  to  the  condition  that  these 
mateimts  be  accepted,  preserved,  and  made 
available  by  the  United  States  under  the  lol- 
lo'ya^  conditions: 

As  an  initial  step  the  materials  shall 


be  accepted  by  the  United  States  for  deposit 
in  the  National  Archives  pursuant  to  section 
607(e)  of  the  act,  supra,  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
the  above-described  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Library  at  which  time  the  materials  shall  be 
deposited  in  that  Library  and  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  act,  supra. 

2.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  the  papers 
and  other  historical  materials  referred  to 
herein  available  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
research  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  the  full¬ 
est  possible  extent.  However,  since  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  the  recipient 
of  many  confidences  from  others,  and  since 
the  inviolability  of  such  confidence  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  functioning  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  office  of  the  Presidency,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  withhold  from  public  scrutiny  cer¬ 
tain  papers  and  classes  of  papers  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  time.  Therefore: 

(a)  I  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  restrict 
the  use  and  availability  of  any  materials  to 
which  this  agreement  applies,  irrespective 
of  the  time  when  such  materials  may  have 
been,  or  may  be  delivered  to  the  United 
States,  for  such  time  as  I,  in  my  sole  discre¬ 
tion,  may  from  time  to  time  specify,  and  such 
^restrictions  shall  be  adhered  to  and  observed 

all  respects  for  as  long  a  period  of  time 
akmay  be  specified  or  until  such  restrictions^ 
ar^revoked  or  terminated  by  me  or  per 
son^authorized  to  act  on  my  behalf  wKh. 
respcOT  thereto,  or  as  otherwise  pro'^ed 
in  thls^reement. 

(b)  During  my  tenure  as  Presiden^of  the 
United  Stid«s  any  materials  accented  and 
deposited  pVnsuant  to  paragraph/l,  above, 
shall  be  madk  available  by  dlsp^  or  other¬ 
wise  for  publicVtaspectlon,  reseOTch,  or  other 
use  subject,  to  xestr lotions  (/)  imposed  at 
time  of  delivery  of  possession  thereof  to  the 
United  States;  (2) otherwise  provided  for 
in  this  agreement;  and  1^)  as  may  be  im- 
jMDsed  by  me  or  by  'j^sons  authorized  to 
act  for  me  with  regard  2xiereto. 

(c)  Archival  persoimel  qf  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  iCdmlnflsfaator  of  General 
Services  shall  re-^w  the  materials  to  which 
this  agreement  applies  and  ^y  materials  in 
the  following  categories  shall  b^placed  under 
seal  of  restri^on: 

(i)  Materials  containing  statements  which 
may  in  avify  manner  be  used  to  injure,  em¬ 
barrass,  yor  harass  any  person,  or  i^terlals 
which yCiay  in  any  manner  be  prejudmal  to 
the  cOTduct  of  foreign  relations  of  the  tfidted 
States  of  America,  or  materials  containing 
statements  made  by  or  to  me  in  confidence. 

(ii)  Defense  information  that  has  bee^ 
''security  classified  pursuant  to  law  or  Execu¬ 
tive  order:  Provided,  That  such  information 
may  be  declassified  or  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  or  Executive  order  governing 
availability  of  security  classified  informa¬ 
tion. 

(iii)  Papers  relating  to  my  family  or  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  and  papers  relating  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  or  private  affairs  of  persons  who  have 
had  correspondence  with  me. 

(d)  All  material  restricted  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  shall  be  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  by  archival  jiersonnel  designated  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  the 
restrictions  removed  therefrom,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  made  available  for  public  display  and 
research  use  as  soon  as  the  passage  of  time 
or  other  circumstances  no  longer  require 
such  materials  being  kept  under  restriction: 
Provided,  That  restrictions  Imposed  on  ma¬ 
terials  by  paragraph  2(b),  above,  shall  not 
be  removed  during  my  tenure  as  President 
without  my  personal  approval  or  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  persons  authorized  to  act  for  me 
with  respect  thereto. 

(e)  Materials  placed  under  restriction  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  agreement  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  anyone  or  their  contents 
divulged  to  anyone  (including  public  offi¬ 


cials)  except  (1)  persons  authorized  under/ 
the  terms  of  paragraph  5  below  and  (24 
archival  personnel  designated  by  the  i^d- 
minlstrator  of  General  Services  when/per¬ 
forming  essential  archival  work  preteesses 
on  such  papers  under  the  supervision/of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services;  movided. 
That  access  to  security-classified /materials 
shall  be  made  available  in  accoraance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  1/w  or  Execu¬ 
tive  orders. 

3.  All  unrestricted  mat^als  shall  upon 
(a)  deposit  in  the  Lyndo^  Baines  Johnso:': 
Library  and  (b)  expiration  of  my  tenure  as 
President,  be  made  avMable  for  public  dis¬ 
play  and  inspection,  /nd  made  equally  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  conmetent  private  persons 
interested  in  usin^the  materials  for  study 
and  scholarly  res«ferch  purposes  subject  to 
regulations  issv^  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Servi^  governing  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  the/ Library:  Provided,  that  such 
materials  ru/y  be  made  available  for  display, 
inspectiory'and  research  purposes  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  my  tenure  as  President 
with  personal  approval. 

4.  ynls  offer  shall  not  and  is  not  intended 
to  ^ply  to  or  embrace  such  items  which  I 
detfemine  to  be  of  special  or  private  interest 
tp  the  personal  and  family  affairs  of  myself. 

ly  wife,  and  children,  and  I  specifically  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  retain  title  and  possession 
and  to  regain  possession  of  any  such  items 
that  I,  in  my  sole  discretion,  may  determine 
to  be  excluded  from  the  purview  of  this  gift, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  such  items  may 
have  been  theretofore  delivered  to  the  United 
States. 

5.  All  materials  transferred  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be 
freely  acceslble  to  me  or  my  wife  or  to  per¬ 
sons  designated  by  me  in  writing,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  applicable  law  and  Execu¬ 
tive  orders  governing  availability  of  security- 
classified  information. 

6.  Subject  to  restrictions  imposed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  agreement,  all  materials 
transferred  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Administrator  in  his  discretion  (a) 
to  make  temporary  loans  thereof  to  such 
persons,  organizations,  or  institutions  as  he 
shall  determine;  (b)  to  dispose  by  sale,  ex¬ 
change,  or  otherwise  of  any  such  papers  or 
historical  materials  which  he  may  determine 
to  have  no  permanent  value  or  historical  in¬ 
terest  or  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library;  and  (c)  to 
remove  from  the  said  Library  any  and  all  of 
such  papers  or  historical  materials  if  he  shall 
deem  it  necessary  to  preserve  them  from 
threatened  destruction. 

7.  I  hereby  assign  to  the  United  States  all 
literary  property  rights  in  all  papers 

transferred  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
wltn\the  terms  and  conditions  off  this  agree- 
ment/vexcept  that  I  reserve  to  myself  and  my 
heirs  (ai  the  right  to  make  any  use  off  such 
papers  aW  (b)  all  literary  property  rights  in 
any  workssthat  I  have  written  or  may  here- 
affter  writ^for  publication,  including  the 
right  to  licei^e  the  publication  off  such  ma¬ 
terial. 

8.  The  offer  olk^e  materials  to  which  this 
agreement  is  applicable  is  conditioned  upon 
the  United  States,  ^tlng  by  and  through  the 
Administrator  of  G^eral  Services,  entering 
into  an  agreement  mth  the  University  off 
Texas  to  utilize  as  a  ^Presidential  Archival 
Depository  the  space  andSfacillties  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  furnished,  eqinpped,  and  made 
available  by  it  for  such  use’^thout  transfer 
off  title,  and ,  upon  agreemen\by  the  United 
States  to  maintain  and  opera^  the  Library 
at  all  times  thereafter  as  a'^esidentiai 
Archival  Depository  for  the  pres^vation  of 
such  materials,  in  accordance  wltmthe  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  507(f)(1)  (44  U^C.  397 

(f)  (1) )  of  the  Federal  Prepay  and 
Istrative  Services  Act  off  1949,  as  amei 

Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson.'' 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1 965— AMENDMENT 

AMianjMZNT  NO.  422 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  the  farm  bill  for 
printing,  and  ask  that  it  lie  at  the  Vice 
President’s  desk  until  the  farm  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  amendment  provides  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  not  make  any  sales  of  wheat  at  less 
than  110  percent  of  current  support 
prices  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges; 
and  for  the  remunbering  of  subsequent 
sections  accordingly. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
amendment  more  fully  at  a  future  date, 
but  I  wish  to  have  it  printed  and  lie  at 
the  desk  so  that  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  may  consider  the  proposal, 
which  I  think  is  important  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  agriculture  and  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  He  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 


with  an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  no  objection 
to  the  re-referral  of  Senate  bill  1391,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  lands  at  the  old  Hickory 
lock  and  dam,  Cumberland  River,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  to  the  Tennessee  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  re-referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  may  be  added  as  co¬ 
sponsor  to  S.  1927,  to  preserve  as  an  area 
of  historic  interest  certain  structures  and 
lands  comprising  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA¬ 
TIONS  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Robert  Nelson  Chaffin,  of  Wyoming,  to 
U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Wyoming,/ 
te'lqn  of  4  years — reappointment. 

Mrge  A.  Bukovatz,  of  Montanavto 
be  USS.  marshal,  district  of  Monona, 
term  ^4  years — reappointment. 

Keith^ardie,  of  Wisconsin,  tq4)e  U.S. 
marshal,  Nvestern  district  of  'wsconsin, 
term  of  4  wars — reappointn^t. 

On  behalf^f  the  Comi^tee  on  the 
Judiciary,  not^  is  here^  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  th^e  nominations 
to  file  with  the  co^mi^e,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  WednesdOT^eptember  1,  1965, 
any  representatioiw^r  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  co^erning  the  above 
nominations,  witn  a  fiMher  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  jvhich  may  beSscheduled. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— CHANGE 

OP  CONFEREE 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  be  ex¬ 
cused  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  (H.iy 
6927)  to  establish  a  Department  m 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
for  other  pmT>oses,  and  that  the  SejiJator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  be  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFIC^.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  order^ 

PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  LYTLE  AND  ^ARM  CREEKS, 

SAN  BERNARDDJO,  CALIF.  (S.  DOC. 

NO.  53) 

Mr.  McNAM.^A.  Mr.  President,  1 
present  a  letter/irom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  June 
2,  1965,  fron/ the  Chief  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment/^f  the  Army,  together  with 
accomp^ying  papers  and  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  ^  a  review  of  the  report  on  Lytle 
and  /Warm  Creeks,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal^,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen¬ 
te.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
eport  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


ME^lAGE  PROM  THE  HS^USE 

A  m^^^ge  from  the  House  of  ^pre- 
sent^ves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  ^  its 
re^ng  clerks,  announced  that  \he 
smse  had  passed  a  biU  (H.R.  105^ 
laking  supplemental  appropriations  foi 
'the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  10586)  making  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  for  other  purjKJses, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE  SANTO  DOMINGO  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  regret  that  I  note  the  altercation 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations.  Committee  and  com¬ 
mittee  members  as  to  actions  incident  to 
U.S.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
pubUc. 


I  agree  with  the  actions  of  the  admins' 
istration  in  this  regard,  and  so  state 
at  the  time  of  these  hearings.  But., 
most  certainly  do  not  agree  with  a  i 
ment  made  on  the  floor  yesterday/hat 
“a  methodical  effort  was  made  tg^rove 
that  the  United  States  was  /ramigly 
within  that  Republic.” 

The  document  compiled  by' the  com¬ 
mittee  staff  was  not  one  aj^lyzing  the 
developments  in  Santo  Domingo,  or  one 
based  on  an  effort  to  p^  judgment  on 
administration  poUcy, 

It  was  meant  to  W  a  working  paper 
with  which  committee  members  could 
outline  the  subject  matter  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  thynearings. 

Questions  were  asked  of  administra¬ 
tion  witnessed about  the  purported  facts 
in  the  artmies  in  question.  From  the 
answers  Reived  I  reached  my  conclu¬ 
sion  thay' the  action  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  proper  and  sound  under  the 
circinnstances. 

1^0  not  believe  that  my  friend  the 
Syiator  from  Connecticut  would  have 
riticized  this  development  in  the  man- 
•'ner  he  did  if  he  had  been  present.  For 
example,  a  key  witness  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  just  as  critical  of  some  of 
the  newspapermen  praised  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
as  he  was  about  some  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  criticized  by  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  mentioned 
in  the  Record  that  he  was  considering 
resigning  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  my  opinion  that  would  be  a  most  tm- 
fortunate  occurrence.  The  chairman  is 
a  man  of  character  and  integrity;  and 
he  has  a  profound  backgroimd  of  long 
experience  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him 
on  this  committee.  We  do  not  always 
agree,  but  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
nature  of  our  Government. 

I  am  equally  proud  that  he  is  not 
either  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  executive 
branch,  or  for  any  particular  group  on 
this  committee.  He  makes  a  sincere  ef¬ 
fort  to  develop  the  truth;  and  the  way 
the  world  is  today,  the  truth  would  seem 
of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
^he  Senator  yield? 

Ir.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  hay  friend  from  Kansas. 

mK.  CARLSON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  the  distinguished 
SenatorN^om  Missouri  has  made  regard¬ 
ing  our  distinguished  and  most  outstand¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Conmnttee.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  that\m  my  opinion  would  set 
back  our  intenmtional  programs  and 
policies  more  th^  even  the  suggestion 
or  thought  that  o^  chairman  might 
consider  resigning  frhpa  that  great  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  .  He  is  not^^y  able,  but 
also  a  great  student.  As  aNnember  of 
the  committee,  I  cannot  think  of  any¬ 
one  more  able  or  better  qualified.  He 
possesses  qualities  that  make  itS^  joy 
to  work  with  him. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  commeX|3 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
made. 
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1.  ELECTRIFICATION.  By  a  vote  of  86  to  5,  passed  as  reported  S.  1459, Xo  amend 
the  Fe^dferal  Power  Act  so  as  to  exempt  from  the  regulatory  jurisdictiXi  of  the 
Fede^l  Power  Commission  any  cooperative  or  nonprofit  membership  organr^tion 
wh4xh  is  financed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration.  pp.  2120Xc-20 

lECREATION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  936,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  Mich.  pp.  21257-62 


f 


-2- 


3;  COTTON.  Sen.  Kuchel  urged  increased  production  of  "high  quality"  cotton  a.y 
\means’of  competing  more  effectively  with  synthetic  fibers,  and  supporte^ 
\rovision  in  the  proposed  farm  bill  which  would  permit  the  production 
cdtton  "for  the  world  price  of  about  21  cents  a  pound  without  acreag^ 
rest^rictions. "  pp.  21192-3 


shij 


s  and  stating 
from  countries 


4.  WHEAT.  \Sen.  Mondale  inserted  a  statement  by  Sen.  McGovern  critic^  of  the 
requirerhent  that  50  percent  of  commercial  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  and 
Eastern  EVijxopean  countries  must  be  transported  in  American 
that  this  requirement  was  causing  these  countries  to  buy  whe 

other  than  ^e  U.  S.  pp.  21200-01 

Sen.  Carls^  inserted  a  joint  statement  from  the  Kan.  ^rm  Bureau  and  the 
Kan.  Farmers  Utk^n  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  pr^ide  that  CCC  wheat 
stocks  could  not^e  sold  at  less  than  125  percent  of  the  loan  rate  plus 
carrying  charges.  \p.  21178 


5.  MARKETING  ORDERS;  EGGS.  Sen.  Case  submitted  (for  himself  and  Sen.  McGovern) 

an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  farm  bill  to  authorize  a  marketi^ 
order  for  eggs;  to  Agricuj.ture  and  Forestry  Committee,  pp.  21175-6 


6. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Dodd  revi\swed  his  reasons  ^r  voting  against  the^^foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  states  that  one  r^son  was  that  the  bill  "does  not 
contain  the  effective  bar  agai^t  aid  to  Indonesia  and  Egypt.  pp. 

Sen.  Javits  urged  increased  economic  >aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  reviewe  the 
success  of  such  aid  presently  bei^  gWen  them,  including  assistance  for 
increased  food  production  and  crop  PP*  21252-5 


7.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS.  Sen.  Proxmir^ inserted  several  items  analyzing  the 
balance  of  payments  situation,  pq).  211x9-85 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  30./  p.  21272 


HOUSE 


9.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  Pi;;esident  supplemental 
appropriation  estimate/  for  the  fiscal  year  1966  Doc.  278)  which 
included  proposals  fgr  this  Department  as  follows:  \p- 


c 
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Soil  Conservation  Service: 


Watershe/Protection  (river  basin  suirveys  in  the 
North/Atlantic  region)  . 


171,000 


Consume/  and  Marketing  Service: 


c/sumer  Protective,  Marketing  and  Regulatory 
Programs: 

(To  meet  an  expanding  workload  for  meat 
inspection)  . . . 


$  2,600,000 


August  26,  1965 
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September  18, 1964. 

jn.  Dean  Rusk, 

Se^etary  of  State, 

Wellington,  D.C. 

D^r  ItfR.  Secret  art;  I  refer  to  my  letter  to 
you  «  July  22,  1963,  on  th.e  subject  of  omni¬ 
bus  decorations  legislation,  to  whicb  I  have 
received  no  reply. 

Slnce\hat  time,  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  andXthe  Senate  have  passed  H.R.  12342, 
the  latterN^th  amendments  which  are  now 
pending  ir\the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  bill  be  Enacted. 

However,  since  the  law  (5  U.S.C.  115a)  re¬ 
quired  that  wery  odd-numbered  Congress 
be  furnished  mth  a  list  of  retired  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  persoimel  for  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  holding  decorations,  it  appears  that 
the  Congress  wllK  be  confronted  with  this 
issue  again  in  th^89th  Congress. 

When,  pursuant  to  this  law,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  submits  its  lis\  to  the  89th  Congress. 
I  would  very  much  Appreciate  having  its 
comments  on  the  amendment  I  suggested 
on  page  12126  of  the  C^gressional  Record 
of  July  18,  1963,  a  copy  which  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yoms, 

J.  W.'^ULBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

JVy  22,  1963. 

Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  There  a^e  enclosed 
tearsheets  from  the  Congression^  Record 
of  July  18  containing  my  remarks  u^n  the 
introduction  (by  request)  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  draft  omnibus  decorations  bill 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  havlrJfe  the 
Department’s  comments  on  the  marked^ar- 
agraphs  in  this  statement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman.'' 


Authorization  for  Certain  Retired  and' 
Other  Personnel  To  Accept  and  Wear/ 
Decorations,  Etc. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  by  reques 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  mil 
to  authorize  certain  retired  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  s^ept 
and  wear  decorations,  presents,  and /other 
things  tendered  them  by  certain  /orelgn 
governments. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  beeiVrequest- 
ed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I/am  Intro¬ 
ducing  it  in  order  that  there  taiw  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  bill  to  which  Members  of/ the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  tljeir  attention 
and  comments. 

1  reserve  my  right  to  supfiort  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  swgested  amend¬ 
ments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Cornmittee  on  Fooelgn  Relations. 

In  fact,  I  would  be  Mad  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  an  /amendment  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
a  permanent  basis  tcy  deliver  these  awards, 
decorations,  and  oth»  things,  to  the  recipi¬ 
ents  after  he  has  /ecelved  certification  of 
their  retired  statu^  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  authors  of  om  Constitution  in  provid¬ 
ing  that  “No  pMSon  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust’/  shall  accept  a  present  or 
a  decoration  from  a  foreign  government 
without  the  ednsent  of  Congress,  would  have 
considered  e/ery  single  person,  receiving  a 
few  dollars  k  year  in  retirement  benefits,  to 
be  holdingy^  “office  of  profit  or  trust”  under 
the  Consmutlon.  It  seems  absurd  that  for¬ 
mer  Government  officials  and  employees,  who 
do  not  rfraw  pensions,  can  get  their  decora¬ 
tions  yutomatlcally,  while  those  who  do 
draw  ^nsions,  no  matter  how  small,  have 
to  hwe  congressional  authorization.  It  does 
notyBppear  to  me  that  that  is  the  point  with 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  were  concerned, 
^order  to  stimulate  discussion  of  this  ap- 
toach  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 


be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  y 
draft  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  prof 
posed  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendm^t 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco^o,  as 
follows : 

“suggested  amendment 

“Sec.  3.  The  act  of  January  31,/l881  (5 
U.S.C.  115),  is  amended  as  follo\^: 

“  ‘Strike  out  the  comma  anty  insert  a 
period  after  the  word  “person.”  ^d  add  the 
following  sentence: 

“  ‘  “Such  present,  decoratl^,  or  other 
thing  shall  be  delivered  by  vde  Department 
of  State  to  the  individual  upon  receipt  of  a 
certified  affidavit  stating  thsft  he  has  retired 
from  the  office  of  profit  ft  trust  held  by 
him  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  ’  ” 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  Resident,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  th^  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  d^ted  May  28,  1963,  be 
printed  in  the  RECoab  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  prjnted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

May  28.  1963. 

Hon.  Lyndon  B/Johnson, 

President  of  thf  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  wce  President:  There  is  sub¬ 
mitted  hereyith  a  draft  bill  to  authorize 
certain  retised  and  other  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Goveriment  to  accept  and  wear  decora¬ 
tions,  pr^ents,  and  other  things  tendered 
them  by/oertain  foreign  governments.  This 
bill  em^dles  and  brings  up  to  date  the  draft 
bill  submitted  to  you  on  February  6,  1962, 
but  n«st  enacted. 

The  Department  is  required  by  the  act  of 
Jan/ary  31,  1881  (5  U.S.C.  116) ,  to  hold  in  its 
cuarcody  awards  for  active  and  retired  person- 
nf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  The  growing 
jcumulation  of  awards  which  the  Depart- 
lent  is  required  to  hold  presents  an  ever  In- 
'  creasing  problem  and  related  workload  to 
^the  Department,  other  Government  agencies, 
j,nd  the  Congress  and  results  in  thousands 
inquiries  from  interested  parties.  Al¬ 
though  the  draft  bill  contains  only  the 
names  of  those  persons  who  have  retired 
within  the  last  5  years,  it  will  provide  sub- 
stanttal  relief  if  favorable  consideration  is 
given  Ay  the  Congress. 

From,  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  oAthe  United  States,  the  Department 
perceivesyio  objection  to  the  acceptance  by 
these  persons  of  the  decorations,  presents, 
and  otherVthings  tendered  by  the  foreign 
countries  indicated  in  the  attached  bill  and 
recommends'^hat  it  be  given  favorable  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  similar  chmmunication  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Weaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  Bureau  of  toie  Budget  has  advised  the 
Department  that  tiiere  is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration’s  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  submiskon  of  this  proposal  to 
the  Congress  for  its  copsideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  while  th^bill  is  very  bulky, 
133  pages  of  the  145  pages  Me  devoted  to  the 
Military  Establishment,  3  toUhe  Department 
of  State,  and  only  three-quMters  of  a  page 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Tne  recognition 
by  foreign  governments  is  cermlnly  not  de¬ 
voted  to  the  civilian  branches  or\the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  \ill  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1910)  to  authorize  certain  re¬ 
tired  and  other  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  accept  and  wear  decorations),  pres¬ 
ents,  and  other  things  tendered  them  by 
certain  foreign  governments.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Coi\i- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


POOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP 
1965— AMENDMENT 
establishment  of  an  egg  marketing  order- 
amendment  NO.  423 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  for 
myself  and  Mr.  McGovern  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  9811,  the  proposed  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Our  amendment  would  amend  the 
Agriculture  Marketing  Act  of  1937  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  egg  marketing  order.  Such  an 
order  would  provide  for  allocation  among 
table  egg  producers  of  the  estimated  hu¬ 
man  egg  consumption  during  specified 
periods. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  for  other  marketing 
orders.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  publish  a  proposed  order  and  hear¬ 
ings  would  be  held,  followed  by  a  refer¬ 
endum  among  eligible  producers.  A 
majority  would  have  to  approve  before 
the  order  would  go  into  effect.  Thus  our 
proposed  amendment  is  only  enabling 
legislation. 

Among  other  things,  the  purpose  of 
such  an  order  would  be  to  (1)  improve 
the  economic  conditions  of  producers  of 
eggs  for  human  consumption,  and  (2) 
insure  the  public  interest  by  keeping  egg 
production  widespread,  in  the  hands  of 
many  people  instead  of  a  few.  Preven¬ 
tion  of  monopoly  is  the  best  insurance 
against  exploitation  of  the  public.  Dis¬ 
persion  is  also  a  protection  against  dis¬ 
aster  to  our  total  egg  supply. 

There  are  approximately  150  Federal 
and  State  marketing  orders  in  effect  to¬ 
day  covering  a  wide  variety  of  com¬ 
modities  including  fruits,  vegetables,  tree 
nuts,  cranberries  and  milk  among  others. 
I  am  told  that  a  survey  conducted  among 
those  directing  these  orders  indicates 
that  they  have  resulted  in  developing 
order  out  of  chaos,  eliminating  cutthroat 
activities  in  most  cases  and  stabilizing 
the  price  structure  of  the  commodities 
involved. 

Egg  producers  in  my  State  are  in  dire 
straits.  In  1957  gross  cash  receipts  from 
egg  production  amounted  to  $92.2  mil¬ 
lion.  In  1958,  it  dropped  to  $90.6  million, 
a  loss  of  $1.6  million.  In  1959,  the  cash 
receipts  dropped  to  $72.6  million,  a  dras¬ 
tic  reduction  of  $18.0  million.  And  in 
1964,  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
cash  receipts  from  eggs  will  amount  to 
only  $49.7  million.  This  represents  a 
total  drop  in  an  8-year  period  of  $42.5 
million. 

As  of  January  1,  1959,  the  number  of 
fanners  keeping  poultry  flocks  in  my 
State  was  9,200.  As  of  January  1,  1965, 
this  figure  was  reduced  to  3,900.  Thus 
5,200  farmers  who  kept  poultry  flocks 
went  completely  out  of  business.  A  simi¬ 
lar  decline  has  occurred  in  a  number  of 
other  States.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  this  trend,  we  shall  soon  And  a 
handful  of  giants  in  complete  control  of 
egg  production,  a  situation  in  nobody’s 
interest. 

There  are  no  subsidies  provided  in  this 
legislation.  But  there  is  provision  for 
purchases  of  eggs  and  egg  products  on 
the  open  market  by  the  ^cretary  of 
Agriculture  in  times  of  oversupply.  Un¬ 
der  our  amendment  these  purchases  and 
administration  of  this  program  will  be 
financed  by  the  producers  themselves 
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through  an  assessment  at  either  the 
hatchery,  producer,  or  egg  processor 
level. 

This  amendment  would  give  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  the  right,  enjoyed  by  so  many 
other  farmers,  to  decide  whether  they 
want  a  marketing  order.  I  emphasize 
again  that  the  costs  of  this  program 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  egg 
farmers  themselves. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  423)  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  as  follows  : 

On  page  54,  line  12,  Insert  the  following 
new  title : 

“TITLE  VII,  EGGS 

“Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Subsection  8c(2)  (B)  is  amended  (a) 
by  inserting  ‘and  laying  chickens,  which, 
when  used  in  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  baby  chicks  and  pullets  produced, 
acquired,  or  handled  for  the  production  of 
table  eggs,’  after  ‘turkeys’  where  it  first  ap¬ 
pears;  (b)  by  inserting  ‘and  chicken  table 
and  hatching  eggs  other  than  chicken  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  used  for  producing  poultry  meat,’ 
after  ‘turkey  hatching  eggs’  where  it  first 
appears;  (c)  by  inserting  ‘except  as  to  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  chicken  eggs’  after  the  phrase 
‘including  canned  or  frozen  commodities  or 
products’  where  it  first  appears;  and  (d)  by 
striking  the  word  ‘and’  where  it  first  appears 
in  (ii)  and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  striking  the  period  in  (li)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘,  and  (iil) 
chicken  table  eggs,  chicken  hatching  eggs, 
laying  chicken  hens,  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
may  be  treated  as  individual  commodities 
under  Individual  orders  or  may  be  combined 
in  any  combination  under  one  order  and 
treated  as  a  single  commodity  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  quantity  of  chicken  table 
eggs  to  be  marketed  in  order  to  improve  the 
economic  conditions  of  chicken  table  egg 
producers.’ 

“(2)  By  adding  a'-liew  subeeotlon  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘8c(20)  Laying  Chickens  and  Chicken 
Table  Eggs:  ’Term  and  Condi¬ 
tions  OF  Orders 

“  ‘In  the  case  of  laying  chickens  and  chick¬ 
en  table  eggs,  orders  issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  conditions  and  (except 
as  provided  in  subsection  6,  other  than  para¬ 
graphs  (D),  (E),  (F),  (G),  (H),  and  (I) 
thereof,  and  subsection  7  of  this  section)  no 
others;  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
hatching  of  baby  chicks  shall  be  considered 
handling  of  hatching  eggs;  and  further  for 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  that  by  reason  of  the  widespread  pro¬ 
duction  and  handling  of  laying  chickens  and 
cliicken  table  and  hatching  eggs  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  competition  in 
marketing  of  such  commodities  throughout 
the  United  States  all  handling  of  such  com¬ 
modities  is  in  interstate  commerce  or  directly 
burdens  or  affects  such  commerce  in  laying 
chickens  and  chicken  table  and  hatching  eggs 
in  the  United  States. 

'“(A)  Limiting  or  providing  methods  for 
the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity  of  laying 
chickens  which  may  be  marketed  or  other¬ 
wise  handled  during  any  speolfled  period  or 
periods  by  any  or  all  handlers  thereof. 
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“'(B)  Distinguishing,  or  providing  meth¬ 
ods  for  distinguishing,  the  different  persons 
in  the  chicken  table  egg  industry  involved 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
eggs,  including,  but  not  restricted  to,  defin¬ 
ing  and  classifying  such  groups  of  persons 
and  providing  for  such  different  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  persons  within  each 
such  class  and  to  such  classes  as  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purpoce  of  the  program  in  an  equitable  man¬ 
ner.  Producer  status  may  be  limited  to  per¬ 
sons  having  a  flock  of  laying  chickens  above 
a  certain  size  where  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  hearing,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
marketing  of  eggs  from  smaller  flocks  is  not 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Act 
and  would  impose  an  unwarranted  burden 
upon  the  owners  thereof  or  unnecessarily 
burden  the  administration  of  the  order. 

“‘(C)  Determining,  or  providing  methods 
for  determining,  the  desirable  quantity  of 
chicken  table  eggs  to  be  produced  and  mar¬ 
keted  during  any  period  and  the  desirable 
quantity  of  laying  chickens  necessary  to  al¬ 
low  the  production  and  marketing  of  such 
desirable  quantity  of  chicken  eggs  as  de¬ 
termined.  Table  eggs  shall  be  defined  as  edi¬ 
ble  eggs  for  human  consumption  other  than 
those  used  for  hatching. 

“  ‘(D)  Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  total  quantity  of  laying  chick¬ 
ens  or  chicken  table  eggs  available  or  to  be 
available  during  a  specified  period,  or  pe¬ 
riods,  equitably  among  chicken  table  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  upon  the  basis  of  the  total  quantity  of 
laying  chickens  acquired  by  each  producer, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  marketed  by  each  pro¬ 
ducer,  during  such  prior  period  which  the 
Secretary  determined  to  be  representative, 
and  the  size,  production  and  age  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  chicks  in  his  current  flock(s),  due  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
order  for  abnormal  conditions,  hardship  cases 
and  producers  who  did  not  produce  chicken 
table  eggs  during  all  or  part  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  period;  such  apportionment  shall  con¬ 
stitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  the  producer 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a(5)  of 
this  title. 

“  ‘(E)  When  allotments  for  producers  with 
respect  to  laying  chickens  or  chicken  table 
eggs  have  been  established  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  order  may  contain  provisions  al¬ 
lotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting 
the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle 
so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be  limited 
as  to  each  producer  to  the  quantity  allotted 
to  each  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall 
constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  han¬ 
dler  within  the  meaning  of  subsection  8a(5) 
of  this  title. 

“‘(F)  Providing  for  a  market  diversion 
program  for  chicken  table  eggs  and/or  laying 
chickens  which  may  include  open  market 
purchases  of  chicken  table  eggs,  and  liquid, 
frozen,  or  dried  eggs,  of  any  grade,  size,  type, 
or  quality,  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  then  current  or  the  estimated  price 
for  chicken  table  eggs  is  such  that  the  aver¬ 
age  return  therefor  to  producers  would  not 
be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  prices  of  feed, 
the  available  supplies  of  feeds,  economic  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  table  egg  production,  and 
other  economic  conditions  which  affect  mar¬ 
ket  supply  and  demand  for  chicken  tables 
eggs  in  the  production  area,  and  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  the  net  return  de¬ 
rived  from  the  disposition  of  such  egg  or  lay¬ 
ing  chickens  to  the  market  diversion  fund 
and  any  amount  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  be  in  excess  of  such  funds  require¬ 
ments  to  be  equitably  distributed  among 
those  contributing  to  such  fund. 

“‘(G)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and 
development  projects  designed  to  assist,  im¬ 
prove,  or  promote  the  marketing,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  consumption  of  eggs  or  egg  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid 


from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

“‘(H)  Subsections  8c(8),  8c(9),  the  first 
section  of  8c(10),  8c(ll),  8c(12).  8c(13)  (B), 
and  8c  (19)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  orders  Issued  under  this  subsection. 

“‘(I)  The  authorization  for  provisions 
contained  in  subsection  8c(7)  (D)  shall  be 
applicable  to  orders  containing  provisions 
under  this  subsection  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  this  subsection  was 
specified  therein.’ 

“(3)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  8c (21) 
as  follows: 

“  ‘8c(21)  PRODUCER  referendum  for  approv¬ 
ing  ORDERS  APPLICABLE  TO  LAYING 
CHICKENS  AND  CHICKEN  TABLE 
EGGS 

“  ‘The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  among  chicken  table  egg  producers  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  order  under  subsection  8c(20) 
is  approved  or  favored  by  them.  For  the 
purpose  of  such  a  referendum  a  chicken  table 
egg  producer  shall  be  a  person  (a)  who  pro¬ 
vides  the  labor  for  caring  for  a  flock  of  egg 
producing  hens,  which  flock  would  be  subject 
to  an  order,  if  approved,  and  (b)  who  has 
an  interest  in  the  resulting  egg  production, 
and  (c)  who  owns  or  leases  and  operates  the 
producing  facilities  resulting  in  production 
of  chicken  table  eggs  subject  to  the  order. 
No  order  shall  be  issued  under  this  section 
unless  approved  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eligible  producers  voting  in  said  referen¬ 
dum.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  order  shall  be  described  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  pallot  used  in  the  conduct  of  the 
referendum.  ’The  nature,  content,  or  extent 
of  such  description  shall  not  be  a  basis  for 
attacking  the  legality  of  the  order  or  any 
action  relating  thereto.’ 

“(4)  The  prefatory  language  of  subsection 
6083(6)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  ‘other  than’  as  they  first  appear,  the 
words  ‘laying  chickens,  chicken  table  eggs, 
and’. 

“(5)  Subsection  10(b)  (2)  (il)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘Orders  issued  under  subsection  8c  (20)  may 
provide  for  such  assessments  to  be  paid  only 
by  handlers  of  baby  chicks,  laying  chickens, 
or  chicken  table  eggs  and,  further,  if  the 
order  provides  for  a  market  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  chicken  table  eggs,  the  Secretary 
may  determine  the  amount  of  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  market  diversion  program  and 
this  amount  shall  be  assessed  upon  all  han¬ 
dlers  of  chicken  table  eggs  and  each  such 
handler  shall  pay  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
amount  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab¬ 
lished  to  administer  the  order:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  may,  after  hear¬ 
ing,  establish  such  quantities  of  chicken  ta¬ 
ble  eggs  handled  as  he  determines  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  exempt  from  both  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  market  diversion  assesments  to 
avoid  unnecessary  burdens  on  handlers  and, 
further,  that  the  Secretary,  after  hearing, 
may  determine  at  what  point  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  baby  chicks,  chickens  for  laying,  or 
chicken  table  eggs  such  assessments  shall 
attach.’ 

“Renumber  the  present  title  VII,  ‘title 

vni’.  ’’ 


COmjEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
TO  THE  BOARD  OF 
PUBLICLtN^TOUCJnON,  OKALOOSA 
COUNTY,  fLa^AMENDMENT 

AMENDMEN^^O.  424 

Mr.  MORSE  proposeo^an  amendment, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  4905)  to  prb^ijde  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  prop^ty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  Bo&i^of 
Public  Instruction,  Okaloosa  Counlyt*, 
Fla.,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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11.  FABtK PROGRAM.  Rep.  Purcell  coiranended  and  inserted  the  second  in  a  series 
articles  by  Don  Paarlberg,  "Great  Myths  of  Agricultural  Policy--Myth  No. 
We  No\.onger  Need  Farm  Programs."  p.  22040-41 


ff 


12.  WATERSHED^.  Received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a  letter  changing  the 

project  f^  Rock  Creek  Okla. ,  from  not  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  of^ 
capacity  t^a  total  capacity  in  excess  of  It, 000  acre-feet,  p.  i 

13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  on  Tues.,  Sept  :he  military 

construction  ai^horization  bill  V7ill  be  considered  under  suspe  of  the 

rules,  and  on  We^.  and  the  balance  of  the  week  the  foreign  as^  appropri¬ 

ation  bill  be  conW-dered.  p.  21997 

SENATE 


14.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Committee  "by  a  vote  of  12  to  3,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bill  H.  R.  9811,  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  It  was  announced  that  the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the  Senate 


2^  SURPLUS  FOODS.  Sen.  Symington  urged  "substitution  in  the  AID  program  of  our  / 
increasing  food  and  fiber  surpluses  in  place  of  our  ^creasing  dollars." 

U  21946  M 

Sen.  Mondale  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  merits  of  Sen.  McGove^’s 
proWsal  "to  make  possible  a  much  larger,  more  effective  American  progr^  to 
use  ^r  agricultural  bounty  to  feed  the  hungry  of  the  vjorld."  pp.  21^6-7 

21.  MONOPOLI^.  Sen.  Dirksen  inserted  a  speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  ^ard  of  the 

Standard^il  Co.  of  N.  J.  ,  "A  Businessman's  Vie\J  of  Some  Ant itrusp' Problems." 
pp.  21900^ 

22.  CONSUMERS.  Serk  Hart  spoke  in  support  of  proposed  truth  in  pa^aging  legisla¬ 

tion  and  inserthi^  an  article  in  support  of  his  position.  p./21908 

23.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Rrewster  spoke  in  support  of  the  foreigji  aid  program  and 

inserted  an  editoriM  supporting  the  program,  p.  21920 

Sen.  Yarborough  inerted  an  editorial  defending  theyforeign  aid  program, 
p.  21935 

24.  RESEARCH;  EDUCATION.  Sen.Vibicoff  referred  to  "inoteasing  concern  with  the  ( 

impact  of  Federal  research \nd  development  funds  cm  higher  education,"  and 
inserted  an  article  analyzin^the  problem,  "Th^ Support  of  Science  in  the 
United  States."  pp.  21923-5 

25.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserte^\an  articl^ from  American  Forests  magazine 

describing  "the  rewards  of  and  opp^tunitiys  for  becoming  a  forester."  pp. 
21932-5 

26.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger  expressed  coneys  over  the  effects  of  cigarette 

smoking  and  inserted  an  article,  "U.  Jb.  ^tes  Fatality  Rise:  Lung  Disease 
Deaths  Linked  to  Cigarettes."  pp.  2^45-6 

27.  WATER  POLLUTION.  Sen.  Ribicoff  inerted  a  ta^  listing  State  allotments  under 

the  water  pollution  control  proOTam.  p.  21947 

28.  DATA  PROCESSING.  Received  fr^  GAO  a  report  "on  m^agement  of  automatic  data 

processing  facilities  in  t ha' Federal  Government."  \.  21884 

29.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen/ Mansfield  stated  that  the  L^bor-HEW  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  will/oe  considered  next  Tues. ,  follo^d  by  consideration 
of  several  other  bills/  including  the  farm  bill,  p.  2188] 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


30.  SUGAR.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  an  article  which  suggests  that  "ih  order  to 

relieve  pressury  on  Washington  officials  and  Congressmen..."  "it\jould  seem 
worthwhile  fo/the  United  States  to  declare  guideline^  which  will  ^  followed 
in  establishing  foreign  country  sugar  quotas."  p.  A4966 

31.  WILDERNESS ;/RECREATION.  Rep.  Wilson  inserted  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 

on  the  proposed  .recreational  development  of  the  San  Gorgonio  wilderness\area. 

pp.  A497I-3  8  5  4  0  E 

32.  WATEr/eSOURCES.  Rep.  McCormack  inserted  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  discribing  contributions  that  organiza¬ 
tion  has  made  in  the  field  of  water  resources,  pp.  A4973-4 


33. 


DGET;  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Younger  inserted  an  article  by  Budget  Bureau 


Sm/TTS 
LAW  LIBKAiRY 
R'OC'M  1406  SOUTH 


